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Tfifi 

LIFE  OF  CICERO* 

L  HE  account  we  have  of  Helvia,  the  mother  of  Cicero,  is, 
that  her  family  was  noble,*  and  her  character  excellent.  Of 
his  father  there  19  nothing  said  but  in  extremes:  for  some  af- 
firm that  he  was  the  son  of  a  fuller,f  and  educated  in  that  trade, 
while  others  deduce  his  origin  from  Attius  Tullius,^  a  prince 
who  governed  the  Volsci  with  great  reputation.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  I  think  the  first  of  the  family  who  bore  the  name  of  Ci* 
cero,  must  have  been  an  extraordinary  man ;  and  for  that  rea« 
son  bis  posterity  did  not  reject  the  appellation,  but  rather  took 
to  it  with  pleasure,  though  it  was  a  common  subject  of  ridicule ; 
lor  the  Latins  call  a  vetch  cfc^,  and  he  had  a  flat  excrescence 
on  the  top  of  his  nose  in  resemblance  of  a  vetch,  from  which 
he  got  that  surname.^  As  for  the  Cicero  of  whom  we  are 
writing,  his  friends  advised  him,  on  his  first  application  to  bu- 
siness, and  soliciting  one  of  the  great  6ffices  of  state,  to  lay 
aside  or  change  that  name.  But  he  answered  with  great  spirit, 
— "  That  he  would  endeavour  to  make  the  name  of  Cicero 
more  glorious  than  that  of  the  Scauri  and  the  Catuli."  When 
quaestor  in  Sicily,  he  consecrated  in  one  of  the  temples,  a  vase, 
or  some  other  ofl^ering,  in  silver,  upon  which  he  inscribed  his 
two  first  names  Marcus  Tulltus^  and,  punning  upon  the  third, 
ordered  the  artificer  to  engrave  a  vetch.  Such  is  the  account 
we  have  of  his  name. 

*  Cinna  wm  of  this  faTxiily. 

f  I^on  telh  us  that  Q.  Calenus  was  the  author  of  this  calumny.  Cicero»  in 
hid  books  de  I^gibw,  has  said  enough  to  show  that  both  his  father  and  grand* 
liitber  were  persons  of  properly  and  of  a  liberal  education » 

t  The  same  prince  to  whom  Coriolanus  retired  four  hundred  yean  before. 

i  Pliny's  account  of  the  origin  of  this  name  is  more  probable.  He  sap- 
poses  that  the  person  who  first  bore  it  was  remarkable  for  the  cuhiration  of 
vetches.  So  Fabius,  Lentulus,  and  Piso,  had  their  names  from  beans,  taret» 
and  peas. 
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He  was  born  on  the  third  of  January,*  the  day  on  which 
the  magistrates  now  sacrifice  and  pay  their  devotions  for  the 
health  of  the  emperor ;  and  it  is  said  that  his  mother  was  de- 
livered of  him  without  pain.  It  is  also  reported,  that  a  spectre 
appeared  to  his  nurse,  and  foretold,  that  the  child  she  had  the 
happiness  to  attend,  would  one  day  prove  a  great  benefit  to  the 
whole  commonwealth  of  Rome.  These  things  might  have 
passed  for  idle  dreams,  had  he  not  soon  demonstrated  the  truth 
of  the  prediction.  When  he  was  of  a  proper  age  to  go  to 
school,  his  genius  broke  out  with  so  much  lustre,  and  he 
gained  so  distinguished  a  reputation  among  the  boys,  that  the 
fathers  of  some  of  them  repaired  to  the  schools  to  see  Cicero^ 
and  to  have  specimens  of  his  capacity  for  literature ;  but  the 
less  civilized  were  angry  with  their  sons,  when  they  saw  them 
take  Cicero  in  the  middle  of  them  as  they  walked,  and  always 
give  him  the  place  of  honour.  He  had  that  turn  of  genius  and 
disposition  which  Platof  would  have  a  scholar  and  philoso- 
pher to  possess.  He  had  both  capacity  and  incllhation  toleam 
all  the  arts,  nor  was  there  any  branch  of  science  that  he  de- 
spised, yet  he  was  most  inclined  to  poetry  ;  and  there  is  still 
extant  a  poem,  entitled  Pontius  Glaucus^\  which  was  written 
by  him  when  a  boy,  in  tetrameter  verse.  In  process  of  time, 
when  he  had  studied  this  art  with  greater  application,  he  was 
looked  upon  as  the  best  poet,  as  well  as  the  greatest  orator  in 
Rome.  His  reputation  for  oratory  still  remains,  notwithstand- 
ing the  considerable  changes  that  have  since  been  made  in  the 
language  ;  but,  as  many  .ingenious  poets  have  appeared  since 
his  time,  his  poetry  has  lost  its  credit,  and  is  now  neglected.^ 

When  he  had  finished  those  studies  through  which  boys 
commonly  pass,  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Philo  die  acade- 
mician, whom,  of  all  the  scholars  of  Clitomachus,  the  Romans 
most  admired  for  his  eloquence,  and  loved  for  his  conduct.  At 
the  same  time  he  made  great  improvement  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  law,  under  Mucins  Scaevola,  an  eminent  lawyer,  and 
president  of  the  senate.  He  likewise  got  a  taste  of  military 
knowledge  under  Sylla,  in  the  Marsian  war.||     But  afterwards, 

•  In  the  six  hundred  and  forty-seventh  year  of  Rome ;  a  hundred  and  four 
years  before  the  Christian  era.    Pompey  was  bom  the  same  year. 

f  Plato's  Commonwealth,  lib.  v. 

\  This  Glaucus  was  a  famous  fisherman,  who,  after  eating*  of  a  certain  herb, 
jumped  into  the  sea,  and  became  one  of  the  g^ods  of  that  element.  £schylus 
wrote  a  tragedy  on  the  subject.    Cicero's  poem  is  lost. 

^  Plutarch  was  a  very  indififerent  judge  of  the  Latin  poetry^  and  his  tpeaking 
with  so  much  favour  of  Cicero's,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Juvenal  and  many 
others,  is  a  strong  proof  of  it.  He  tran^ted  Aratus  into  verse  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  and  wrote  a  poem  in  praise  of  the  actions  of  Marius,  which,  Scx- 
vola  said,  would  live  through  innumerable  ages.  But  he  was  out  in  his  pro> 
phecy.  It  has  long  been  dead.  And  the  poem  which  he  wrote  in  three  books 
on  his  own  consulship,  has  shared  the  same  fate. 

1  In  the  eighteenth  year  ofhis  age. 
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finding  the  commonwealth  engaged  in  civil  wars,  which  were 
likely  to  end  in  nothing  but  absolute  monarchy,  he  withdrew 
to  a  philosophic  and  contemplative  life ;  conversing  with  men 
of  letters  from  Greece,  and  making  further  advances  in  sci- 
ence. This  method  of  life  he  pursued  till  Sylla  had  made 
himself  master,  and  there  appeared  to  be  some  established  go- 
vernment again. 

About  this  time  Sylla  ordered  the  estate  of  one  of  the  citi- 
zens to  be  sold  by  auction,  in  consequence  of  his  being  killed 
as  a  person  proscribed;  when  it  was  struck  oiF  to  Chryso- 
gonus,  Sylla^s  freedman,  at  the  small  sum  of  two  thousand 
drachmse*  Roscius,  the  son  and  heir  of  the  deceased,  express- 
ed his  indignation,  and  declared  that  the  estate  was  worth  two 
hundred  and  fif^  talents.  Sylla,  enraged  at  having  his  con- 
duct thus  publicly  called  in  question,  brought  an  action  against 
Roscius  for  the  murder  of  his  father,  and  appointed  Chryso- 
gonus  to  be  the  manager.  Such  was  the  dread  of  Sylla^s 
cruelty,  that  no  man  offered  to  appear  in  defence  of  Roscius, 
and  nothing  seemed  left  for  him  but  to  fall  a  sacrifice.  In  this 
distress  he  applied  to  Cicero,  and  the  friends  of  the  young 
orator  desired  him  to  undertake  the  cause ;  thinking  he  could 
not  have  a  more  glorious  opportunity  to  enter  the  Jists  of  fame. 
Accordingly,  he  undertook  nis  defence,  succeeded,  and  gained 
great  appbtuse.*  But  fearing  Sylla*s  resentment,  he  travelled 
into  Greece,  and  gave  out  that  the  recovery  of  his  health  was 
the  motive.  Indeed,  he  was  of  a  lean  and  slender  habit,  and 
his  stomach  was  so  weak,  that  he  was  obliged  to  be  very  spar- 
ing in  his  diet,  and  not  to  eat  till  a  late  hour  in  the  day.  His 
voice,  however,  had  a  variety  of  inflections,  but  was  at  the 
same  time  harsh  and  unformed ;  and  as,  in  the  vehemence  and 
enthusiasm  of  speaking,  he  always  rose  into  a  loud  key,  there 
was  reason  to  apprehend  that  it  might  injure  his  health. 

When  he  came  to  Athens,  he  heard  Antiochus  the  Ascalo- 
nite,  and  was  charmed  with  the  smoothness  and  grace  of  his 
elocution,  though  he  did  not  approve  his  new  doctrines  in  phi- 
losophy: for  Antiochus  had  left  the  new  Academy^  as  it  is 
called,  and  the  sect  of  Cameades,  either  from  clear  conviction, 
and  from  the  strength  of  the  evidence  of  sense,  or  else  from 
a  spirit  of  opposition  to  the  schools  of  Clitomachus  and  Philo, 
and  had  adopted  most  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Stoics.  But 
Cicero  loved  the  new  Academy^  and  entered  more  and  more 
into  its  opinions ;  having  already  taken  his  resolution,  if  he 
failed  in  nis  design  of  rising  in  the  state,  to  retire  from  the 
forum  and  all  political  intrigues,  to  Athens,  and  spend  his  days 
in  peace  in  the  bosom  of  philosophy. 

But  not  long  after,  he  received  the  news  of  Sylla^s  death. 

•  In  his  twenty-sevcnth  year. 
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His  body  by  this  time  was  strengthened  by  exercise^  and 
brought  to  a  good  habit.  His  voice  was  formed,  and,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  was  full  and  sonorous,  had  gained  a  sufficient 
sweetness,  and  was  brought  to  a  key  which  his  constitution 
could  bear.  Besides,  his  friends  at  Rome  solicited  him  by 
letters  to  return,  and  Antiochus  exhorted  him  much  to  apply 
himself  to  public  affairs.  For  which  reasons,  he  exercised  his 
rhetorical  powers  afresh,  as  the  best  engines  for  business  and 
calling  forth  his  political  talents.  In  short,  he  suffered  not  a 
day  to  pass  without  either  declaiming,  or  attending  the  most 
celebrated  orators.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  design,  he  sailed 
to  Asia  and  the  island  of  Rhodes.  Amongst  the  rhetoricians 
of  Asia,  he  availed  himself  of  the  instructions  of  Xenocles  of 
Adramyttium,  Dionysius  of  Magnesia,  and  Menippus  of  Carta. 
At  Rhodes  he  studied  under  the  rhetorician  ApoUonius  the 
son  of  Molo,*  and  the  philosopher  Posidonius.  It  is  said,  that 
ApoUonius,  not  understanding  the  Roman  language,  desired 
Cicero  to  declaim  in  Greek;  and  he  readily  complied,  because 
he  thought  by  that  means  his  faults  might  the  better  be  cor«* 
rected.  When  he  had  ended  his  declamation,  the  rest  were 
astonished  at  his  performance,  and  strove  which  should  praise 
him  most;  but  ApoUonius  showed  no  signs  of  pleasure  whUe 
he  was  spealfing;  and  when  he  had  done,  he  sat  a  long  time 
thoughtful  and  silent.  At  last,  observing  the  uneasiness  it 
gave  his  pupil,  he  said, — ^**  As  for  you,  Cicero,  I  praise  and 
admire  you,  but  I  am  concerned  for  the  fate  of  Greece.  She 
had  nothing  left  her  but  the  glory  of  eloquence  and  erudition, 
and  you  are  carrying  that  too  to  Rome." 

Cicero  now  prepared  to  apply  himself  to  public  affairs  with 

Seat  hopes  of  success :  but  his  spirit  received  a  check  from 
e  oracle  at  Delphi :  for,  upon  his  inquiring  by  what  means 
he  might  rise  to  the  greatest  glory,  ^e  pnestess  bade  him 
**  foUow  nature,  and  not  take  the  opinion  of  the  multitude  for 
the  guide  of  his  Ufe."  Hence  it  was,  that,  after  his  coming  to 
Rome,  he  acted  at  first  with  great  caution.  He  was  timorous 
and  backward  in  applying  for  pubUc  offices,  and  had  the  mor- 
tification to  find  himself  neglected,  and  called  a  Greeks  a  scha^ 
lastici  terms  which  the  artisans,  and  others  the  meanest  of  the 
Romans,  are  very  liberal  in  applying.  But  as  he  was  natu* 
raUy  ambitious  of  honour,  and  spurred  on  besides  by  his  fa* 
ther  and  his  friends,  he  betook  himself  to  the  bar.  Nor  was 
it  by  slow  and  insensible  degrees  that  he  gained  the  palm  of 
eloquence ;  his  fame  shot  forth  at  once,  and  he  was  distin- 
guished above  all  the  orators  of  Rome.  Yet  it  is  said  that  his 
turn  for  action  was  naturaUy  as  defective  as  that  of  Demos- 

*  Not  JffpQlIoniua  the  ten  ofJUolothut  AppeUnmu  MoU.    The  same  mistake 
is  made  by  our  author  in  the  Life  of  Cesar. 
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thenes,  and^  therefore,  he  took  all  the  advantage  he  eould  from 
the  instruction  of  Roscius,  who  excelled  in  comedy,  and  of 
iEsop,  whose  talents  lay  in  tragedy.  This  iEsop,  we  are  told, 
when  he  was  one  day  acting  Atreus,  in  the  part  where  he  con- 
siders in  what  manner  he  should  punish  Thyest^s,  being  work- 
ed up  by  his  passion  to  a  degree  of  insanity,  with  his  sceptre 
struck  a  servant  who  happened  suddenly  to  pass  by,  and  lud 
him  dead  at  his  feet.  In  consequence  of  these  helps,  Cicero 
found  his  powers  of  persuasion  not  a  little  assisted  by  action 
and  just  pronunciation.  But  as  for  those  orators  who  gave 
into  a  bawling  manner,  he  laughed  at  them,  and  said, — ^^  Their 
weakness  made  them  get  up  into  clamour,  as  lame  men  get  on 
horseback."  His  excellence  at  hitting  off  a  jest  or  repartee, 
animated  his  pleadings,  and,  therefore,  seemed  not  foreign  to 
the  business  of  the  forum;  but  by  bringing  it  much  into  life, 
he  offended  numbers  of  people,  and  got  the  character  of  a  ma- 
levolent man. 

He  was  appointed  questor  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  great 
scarcity  of  com ;  and  having  Sicily  for  his  province,  he  gave 
the  people  a  great  deal  of  trouble  at  first,  by  compelling  them 
to  send  their  com  to  Rome.  But  afterwards,  when  they  came 
to  experience  his  diligence,  his  justice  and  moderation,  they 
honoured  him  more  than  any  questor  that  Rome  had  ever  sent 
them.  About  that  time,  a  number  of  voung  Romans,  of  noble 
families,  who  lay  under  the  charge  of  having  violated  the  rules 
of  discipline,  and  not  behaved  with  sufficient  courage  in  time 
of  service,  were  sent  back  to  the  praetor  of  Sicily.  Cicero  un- 
dertook their  defence,  and  acquitted  himself  of  it  with  great 
ability  and  success.  As  he  returned  to  Rome,  much  elated 
with  these  advantages,  he  tells  us,*  he  met  with  a  pleasant 
adventure.  As  he  was  on  the  road  through  Campania,  meet- 
ing with  a  person  of  some  eminence,  with  whom  he  was  ac- 
quainted, he  asked  him,— ^^  What  they  said  and  thought  of  his 
actions^in  Rome?"  imagining  that  his  name  and  the  glory  of 
his  achievements  had  filled  the  whole  city.  His  acquainunce 
answered,—- ^^  Why,  where  have  you  been  then,  Cicero,  all  this 
time?" 

This  answer  dispirited  him  extremely:  for  he  found  that  the 
accounts  of  his  conduct  had  been  lost  in  Rome,  as  in  an  im- 
mense sea,  and  had  made  no<  remarkable  addition  to  his  repu- 
tation. By  mature  reflection  upon  this  incident,  he  was  brought 
to  retrench  his  ambition,  because  he  saw  that  contention  for 
glory  was  an  endless  thing,  and  had  neither  measures  nor  bounds 
to  terminate  it.  Nevertheless,  his  immoderate  love  of  praise, 
and  his  passion  for  glory,  always  remained  with  him,  and  often 
intermpted  his  best  and  wisest  designs. 

*  In  hii  arstion  for  Plsncus. 
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When  he  began  to  dedicate  himself  more  earnestly  to  public 
business,  he  thought  that,  while  mechanics  know  the  name, 
the  place,  the  use  of  every  tool  and  instrument  they  take  in 
their  hands,  though  those  things  are  inanimate,  it  would  be 
absurd  for  a  statesman,  whose  functions  cannot  be  performed 
but  by  means  of  men,  to  be  negligent  in  acquainting  himself 
with  the  citizens.  He,  therefore,  made  it  his  business  to  com- 
mit to  memory  not  only  their  names,  but  the  place  of  abode 
of  those  of  greater  note,  what  friends  they  made  use  of,  and 
what  neighbours  were  in  their  circle:  so  that  whatever  road  in 
Italy*  Cicero  travelled,  he  could  easily  point  out  the  estates 
and  houses  of  his  friends. 

Though  his  own  estate  was  sufficient  for  his  necessities,  yet, 
as  it  was  small,  it  seemed  strange  that  he  would  take  neidier 
fee  nor  present  for  his  services  at  the  bar.  This  was  most  re- 
markable in  the  case  of  Verres.  Verres  had  been  prsetor  in 
Sicily,  and  committed  numberless  acts  of  injustice  and  oppres- 
sion. The  Sicilians  prosecuted  him,  and  Cicero  gained  the 
cause  for  them,  not  so  much  by  pleading  as  by  forbearing  to 
plead.  The  magistrates,  in  their  partiality  to  Verres,  put  off 
the  trial  by  several  adjournments  to  the  last  day;"*!"  and  as  Ci- 
cero knew  there  was  no  time  for  the  advocates  to  be  heard, 
and  the  matter  determined  in  tbe  usual  method,  he  rose  up, 
and  said, — ^'^  There  was  no  occasion  for  pleadings.''  He, 
therefore,  brought  up  the  witnesses,  and  after  their  deposi- 
tions were  taken,  insisted  that  the  judges  should  ^ve  their 
verdict  immediately. 

Yet  we  have  an  account  of  several  humorous  sayings  of 
Cicero's  in  this  cause.  When  an  emancipated  slave,  Csecilius 
by  name,  who  was  suspected  of  being  a  Jew,  would  have  set 
aside  the  Sicilians,  and  taken  the  prosecution  of  Verres  upon 
himself,!  Cicero  said, — *'*'  What  has  a  Jew  to  do  with  swine's 
flesh  ?"  For  the  Romans  call  a  boar-pig  verres.  And  when 
Verres  reproached  Cicero  with  effeminacy,  he  answered, — 
"  Why  do  you  not  first  reprove  your  own  children  ?"  For 
Verres  had  a  young  son  who  was  supposed  to  make  an  infa- 
mous use  of  his  advantages  of  person.  Hortensius  the  orator 
did  not  venture  directly  to  plead  the  cause  of  Verres,  but  he 
was  prevailed  on  to  appear  for  him  at  the  laying  of  the  fine, 
and  had  received  an  ivory  sphinx  from  him  by  way  of  consi- 
deration. In  this  case,  Cicero  threw  out  several  enigmatical 
hints  against  Hortensius;  and  when  he  said,—"  He  knew  not 

♦  Not  till  the  last  day.  Cicero  brought  it  on  a  feio  days  before  Verres* 
friends  were  to  come  into  office ;  but  of  the  seven  orations  which  were  com- 
posed on  the  occasion,  the  two  first  only  were  delivered.    A.  U.  683. 

f  Cicero  knew  that  Cxcilius  was  secretly  a  friend  to  Verres,  and  wanted  by 
this  means  to  bring  him  off. 


how  to  solve  riddles,"  Cicero  retorted,—**  That  Is  somewhat 
strange,  when  you  have  a  sphinx  in  your  house." 

Verres  being  thus  condemned,  Cicero  set  his  fine  at  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  drachmss:  upon  which  it  was  said 
by  censorious  people,  that  he  had  been  bribed  to  let  him  off 
so  low.*  The  Sicilians,  however,  in  acknowledgment  of  his 
assistance,  brought  him  when  he  was  sdile  a  number  of  things 
for  his  games,  and  other  very  valuable  presents ;  but  he  was 
so  far  from  considering  his  private  advantage,  that  he  made 
BO  other  use  of  their  generosity,  than  to  lower  the  price  of 
provisions. 

He  had  a  handsome  country-seat  at  Arphinum,  a  farm  near 
Naples,  and  another  at  Pompeii,  but  neither  of  them  were 
irery  considerable.  His  wife  Terentia  brought  him  a  fortune 
of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  denartu  and  he  fell  heir  to 
something  that  amounted  to  ninety  thousand  more.  Upon 
this  he  lived  in  a  genteel,  and  at  the  same  time,  a  frugal  man- 
ner, with  men  of  letters,  both  Greeks  and  Romans,  about  him. 
He  rarely  took  his  meal  before  sunset;  not  that  business  or 
study  prevented  his  sitting  down  to  table  sooner,  but  the 
iveakness  of  his  stomach,  he  thought,  required  that  regimen. 
Indeed,  he  was  so  exact  in  all  respects  in  the  care  of  his 
health,  that  he  had  his  stated  hours  for  rubbing  and  for  the 
exercise  of  walking.  By  this  management  of  his  constitution, 
he  gained  a  sufficient  stock  of  health  and  strength  for  the  great 
labours  and  fatigues  he  afterwards  underwent. 

He  gkve  up  the  town  house  which  belonged  to  his  family 
to  his  brother,  and  took  up  his  residence  on  the  Palatine  hill, 
that  those  who  came  to  ps^y  their  court  to  him  might  not  have 
too  far  to  go :  for  he  had  a  levbe  every  day,  not  less  than  Cras- 
sus  had  for  his  great  wealth,  or  Pompey  for  his  power  and  in- 
terest in  the  army ;  though  they  were  the  most  followed,  and 
the  greatest  men  in  Home.  Potnpey  himself  paid  all  due  re- 
spect to  Cicero,  and  found  his  political  assistance  very  useful 
to  him,  both  in  respect  to  power  and  reputation. 

When  Cicero  stood  for  the  prsetorship,  he  had  many  com- 
petitors who  were  persons  of  distinction,  and  yet  he  was  re- 
turned first.  As  a  president  in  the  courts  of  justice,  he  acted 
with  great  integrity  and  honour.  Licinius  Macer,  who  had 
great  interest  of  his  own,  and  was  supported,  besides,  with 
that  of  Crassus,  was  accused  before  him  of  some  default  with 
respect  to  money.  He  had  so  much  confidence  in  his  own  in- 
fluence and  the  activity  of  his  friends,  that  when  the  judges 

*  This  6ne,  indeed,  was  very  inconsiderable.  The  legal  fine  for  extortion, 
in  Bucli  cases  as  that  of  Verres,  was  twice  the  sum  extorted.  Tlie  Sicilians 
laid  a  charge  of  3:22,9 16^  aguinst  Verres:  the  fine  must,  therefore, have  been, 
645,a32/. ;  but  750,000  drachmae  were  no  more  than  34^218/.  PluUrch  auist, 
therefore,  most  probably  have  been  mistaken. 
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.  were  going  to  decide  the  cause,  it  is  said  he  went  home,  cut 
his  hair,  and  put  on  a  white  habit,  ais  if  he  had  gained  the 
victory,  and  was  about  to  return  so  equipped  to  the  forum. 
But  Crassus  met  him  in  his  court-yard,  and  told  him,  that  all 
the  judges  had  given  verdict  against  him;  which  affected  him 
in  such  a  manner,  that  he  turned  in  again,  took  to  his  bed,  and 
died."*!"  Cicero  gained  honour  by  this  affair,  for  it  appaured 
that  he  kept  strict  watch  against  corruption  in  the  court. 

There  was  another  person,  named  Vatinius,  an  insolent 
orator,  who  paid  very  little  respect  to  the  judges  in  his  plead* 
ings.  It  happened  diat  he  had  his  neck  full  of  scropbulous 
swellings.  This  man  applied  to  Cicero  about  some  business 
or  other ;  and  as  that  magistrate  did  not  immediately  comply 
with  his  request,  but  sat  some  time  deliberating,  he  said,—' 
^^  I  could  easily  swallow  such  a  thing,  if  I  was  prsstor;"  upon 
which  Cicero  turned  towards  him,  and  made  answer,*— ^^  But 
I  have  not  so  large  a  neck/' 

When  there  were  only  two  or  three  days  of  his  office  unex<« 
pired,  an  information  was  laid  against  Manilius  for  embez« 
zling  the  public  money.  This  Manilius  was  a  favourite  of  the 
people,  and  they  thought  he  was  only  prosecuted  on  Pompey's 
account,  being  his  particular  friend.  He  desired  to  have  a  day 
fixed  for  his  trial;  and  as  Cicero  appointed  die  next  day,  the 
people  were  much  offended,  because  it  had  been  customary  for 
the  pretors  to  allow  the  accused  ten  days  at  the  least.  The 
tribunes,  therefore,  cited  Cicero  to  appear  before  the  commons, 
and  give  an  account  of  this  proceeding.  He  desired  to  be 
heard  in  his  own  defence,  which  was  to  this  effect: — ^^  As  I 
have  always  behaved  to  persons  impeached  with  all  the  mo* 
deration  and  humanity  tnat  the  laws  will  allow,  I  thought  it 
wrong  to  lose  the  opportunity  of  treating  Manilius  widi  the 
same  candour.  I  was  master  only  of  one  day  more  in  my 
office  of  pnetor,  and  consequently,  must  appoint  that ;  for  to 
leave  the  decision  of  the  cause  to  another  magistrate,  was  not 
the  method  for  those  who  were  inclined  to  serve  Manilius." 
This  made  a  wonderful  change  in  the  minds  of  the  people; 
they  were  lavish  in  their  praises,  and  desired  him  to  under- 
take the  defence  himself.  This  he  readily  ccnnplied  with ;  his 
regard  for  Pompey,  who  was  absent,  not  being  his  least  in- 
ducement.    In  consequence  hereof,  he  presented  himself  be* 

*  The  story  is  related  differently  by  Valerius  Maximus.  lie  says  that  Hacer , 
was  in  court  waiting  the  issue,  and  perceirine  that  Cicero  was  proceeding  to 
give  sentence  against  him,  he  sent  to  inform  nirn  that  he  was  dead,  and  at  the 
8sme  time  suffocated  himself  with  his  handkerchief.  Cicero,  therefore,  did 
not  pronounce  sentence  against  bim,  by  which  means  his  esUte  was  saved  to 
his  son  Licinius  Calvus.  Notwithstanding  this^  Cicero  himself,  in  one  of  his 
epistles  to  Atticos,  8ay%  that  he  actually  condemned  Mm :  mm)  in  anothev  of 
hn  epistles^  he  speaks  of  the  popular  esteem  tkis  affair  procured  him. — Cic. 
£)>.  a</.  ^«.  1.  i.  c.  3,  4. 


fort  die  commons  a«diiy  and  giving  sn  account  of  the  wiude 
affair,  took  opportunity  to  make  severe  reflections  on  tfaoae 
who  favoured  oligarchy,  and  envied  the  glory  of  Pompcy. 

Yet  for  the  sake  of  their  conntryy  the  patricians  joined  the 
plebeians  in  raising  him  to  the  consulship.  The  occasion  was 
this : — ^The  change  which  SyUa  introduced  into  the  constitution^ 
at  first  seemed  harsh  and  uneasy,  but  bv  time  and  custom  it 
came  to  an  establishment  which  many  tnonght  not  a  bad  one. 
At  present  there  were  some  who  wanted  to  bring  in  another 
change,  merely  to  gratify  their  own  avarice,  and  without  the 
least  view  to  the  public  good.  Pompey  was  engaged  ¥rith  the 
kings  of  Pontus  and  Armenia,  and  there  was  no  force  in  Roue 
sufficient  to  suppress  the  authors  of  this  intended  innovation. 
They  had  a  chief  of  a  bold  and  enterprising  spirit,  and  die 
most  remarkable  versatility  of  manners;  his  name  Lucius  Ca- 
tiline. Beside  a  variety  of  other  crimes,  he  was  accused  of 
debauching  his  own  daughter,  and  killinff  his  own  bredier. 
To  screen  himself  from  prosecution  for  die  latter,  he  persuaded 
Sylla  to  put  his  brother  among  the  proscribed,  as  if  be  bad 
been  still  alive*  These  profligates,  with  such  a  leader,  among 
other  engagements  of  secrecy  and  fidelity,  sacrificed  a  man, 
and  ate  of  his  flesh.  Catiline  had  corrupted  great  part  of  die 
Roman  youth,  by  indulging  their  desires  in  t:vtry  ^jrm  of 
pleasure,  providing  them  wine  and  women,  and  setting  no 
bounds  to  his  expenses  for  these  purposes.  All  Tuscany  was 
prepared  for  a  revolt,  and  most  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  The  vast 
inequality  of  the  citizens  in  point  of  property,  prepared  Rome, 
too,  for  a  change.  Men  of  spirit  amongst  the  nobility  had 
impoverished  themselves  by  dieir  great  expenses  on  public 
exhibitions  and  entertainments,  on  bribing  for  offices,  and 
erecting  magnificent  buildings ;  by  which  means  the  riches  of 
the  city  were  fallen  into  the  hands  of  mean  people :  in  this 
tottering  state  of  the  commonwealth,  there  needed  no  great 
force  to  overset  it,  and  it  was  in  the  power  of  any  bold  ad- 
venturer to  accomplish  its  ruin.  • 

Catiline,  however,  before  he  began  his  operations,  wanted  a 
strong  fort  to  sally  out  from,  and  with  tnat  view  stood  for 
the  consulship.  His  prospect  seemed  very  promising,  because 
he  hoped  to  have  Caius  Antonius  for  his  colleague ;  a  man 
who  had  no  firm  principles,  either  good  or  bad,  nor  any  reso* 
lution  of  his  own,  but  would  make  a  .considerable  addition  to 
the  power  of  him  that  led  him. .  Many  persons  of  virtue  and 
honour  perceiving  this  danger,  put  up  Cicero  for  the  consul* 
ship,  and  the  people  accepted  him  with  pleasure.  Thus,  Ca<« 
tiline  was  baffled,  and  Cicero'*'  and  Caius  Antonius  appointed 

*  la  Itts  forty-third  year. 
vol,  IV.  C 
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coiwuls;  diough  Ctcero'e  fathef  was  only-of  die  cquestrialn 
ordcr^  and  his  competitors  of  pstriciati  families. 

Cadline's  designs  were  not  yet  discovered  to  the  people. 
Cicero,  however,  at  his  entnmce  upon  his  office,  had  great 
aiiatrs  on  his  hands^  the  preludes  of  what  was  to  follow.  On 
the  one  hand^  those  who  had  been  incapacitated  by  the  laws 
of  Sylla  to  bear  offices,  being  neither  inconsiderable  in  power 
jtor  in  number,  began  now  to  solicit  them,  and  make  all  possible 
interest  with  the  people.  It  is  true,  they  alleged  many  just  and 
good  arguments  against  the  tyranny  of  SyUa,  but  it  was  an 
unseasonable  time  to  give  the  administration  so  much  trouble. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  tribunes  of  the  people  proposed  laws 
which  bad  the  same  tendency  to  distress  the  government;  for 
they  wanted  to  appoint  decemvirs,  and  invest  them  with  an 
unlimited  power.  This  .was  to  extend  over  all  Italy,  over 
Syria,  and  all  the  late  conquests  of  Pompey.  They  were  to  be 
commissioned' to  sell  the  public  lands  in  these  countries;  to 
judge  or  banish  whom  they  pleaaed;  to  plant  colonies ;  to  take 
money  out. of  the  public  treasury;  to  levy  and  keep  on  foot 
what  troops  they  thought  necessary.  Many  Romans  <^  high 
distinction  were  pleased  with  the  bill,  and  in  particular,  An«> 
tony,  Cicero^s  colleague,  for  he  hoped  to  be  one  of  the  ten. 
It  :was  thought,  too,  that  he  was  no  stranger  to  Catiline's 
designs,  and  that  he  did  not  disrelish  them  on  account  of  his 
great  debts.  This  was  an  alarming  circumstance  to  all  wh« 
had  the  good  of  their  country  at  heart. 

This  danger,  too,  was  the  first  that  Cicero  guarded  against; 
which  he  did  by  getting  the  province  of  Macedonia  decreed  to 
Antony,  and  not  taking  that  of  Gaul,  which  was  allotted  to 
himself.  Antony  was  so  much  affected  with  this  favour,  that 
he  was  ready,  like  a  hired  player,  to  act  a  subordinate  part 
under  Cicero  for  the  benefit  of  his  countr}^  Cicero  having 
thus  managed  his  colleague,  began  with  greater  courage  to 
take  his  measures  against  the  seditious  party.  He  alleged 
his  objections  against  the  law  in  the  senate,  and  effectually 
-silenced  the  proposers.*  They  took  another  opportunit)^ 
however,  and  coming  prepared,  insisted  that  the  consuls 
ahould  appear  before  the  people.  Cicero,  not  in  the  least  in- 
timidated, commanded  the  senate  to  follow  hini.  He  address* 
jed  the  commons  with  such  success,  that  they  threw  out  the 
bill;  and  his  victorious  eloquence  had  such  an  effect  upon  the 
tribunes,  that  they  gave  up  other  things  which  they  had  been 
meditating. 

He  was,  indeed,  the  man  who  most  effectually  showed  the 
Romans  what  charms  eloquence  can  add  to  truth,  and  that 
justice  is  invincible  when  properly  supported.      He  showed 

I 
♦  Tlui  was  the  first  of  his  three  orations*  de  L^e  JIgraHa, 
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also,  that  a  magistrate  who  watches  for  the  good  of  tfaft  coas* 
munity,  should  in  his  actions  always  prefer  right  to^Kupnlar 
measures,  and  in  his  speeches  know  how  to  make  those  right 
measures  agreeable,  by  separating  from  them  whatever  may 
o£fend.  Of  the  grace  and  power  with  which  he  spoke,  we 
have  a  proof  in  a  daeatrical  regulation  that  took  place  in  his 
consulship.  Before,  those  oi  the  equestrian  order  sat  mixed 
with  the  commonalty.  Marcus  Otho  ia  his  prstorship  was 
the  first  who  sqsarated  the  knights  from  the  other  citizens^  and 
appointed  them  seats  which  they  still  eajoy.*  The  people 
looked  upon  this  as  a  mark  of  dishonofiu*,  and  hissed  and  in* 
suited  Otho  when  he  appeared  at  the  theatre.  The  knights, 
on  the  other  hand,  received  him  with  loud  plaudits.  The  peo* 
pie  repeated  their  nissing,  and  the  knights  their  applause;  till 
at  last  they  came  to  mutual  reproaches,  and  threw  the  whole 
theatre  into  the  utmost  disorder*  Cicero  being  informed  of 
the  disturbance,  came  and  called  the  people  to  the  temple  of 
Bellona,  where,  partly  by  reproof,  partly  by  lenient  applica* 
tions,  he  so  corrected  them,  that  they  returned  to  the  theatre, 
loudly  testified  their  approbation  of  Otho^s  conduct,  and 
strove  with  the  knights  which  should  do  him  the  most  honour. 

Catiline's  conspiracy,  which  at  first  had  been  intimidated  and 
discouraged,  began  to  recover  its  spirits.  The  accomplices 
assembled,  and  exhorted  each  other  to  begin  their  operations 
with  vigour,  before  the  return  of  Pompey,  Who  was  said  to  be 
already  marching  homewards  with  his  forces.  But  Catiline's 
chief  rooUve  for  action,  was  the  dependence  he  bad  on  Sylla's 
veterans.  Though  these  were  scattered  all  over  Italy,  the 
greatest  and  most  warlike  part  resided  in  the  cities  of  Etru- 
ria,  and  in  idea  were  plundering  and  sharing  the  wealth  of 
Italy  again.  They  had  JVIanlius  for  their  leader,  a  man  who 
had  served  with  great  distinction  under  Sylla;  and  now  en- 
tering into  Catiline's  views,  they  came  to  Rome  to  assist  in 
the  approaching  election ;  for  he  solicited  the  consulship  again, 
and  had  resolved  to  kill  Cicero  in  the  tumult  of  that  assembly. 

The  gods  seemed  to  presignify  the  machinations  of  these 
incendiaries  by  earthquakes,  thunders  and  apparitions.  There 
were  also  intimations  from  men,  true  enough  m  themselves,  but 
not  sufficient  for  the  conviction  of  a  person  of  Catiline's  qua- 
lity and  power.  Cicero,  therefore,  adjourned  the  day  of  elec- 
tion ;  and  having  siunmoned  Catiline  before  the  senate,  exa- 
mined him  upon  the  informations  he  had  received.  Catiline 
believing  there  were  many  in  the  senate  who  wanted  a  change, 
and  at  the  same  time  being  desirous  to  show  his  resolution  to 
his  accomplices  who  were  present,  answered  with  a  calm  firm- 
ness,— ^^^  As  there  are  two  bodies,  one  of  which  is  feeble  and 

*  About  four  years  before,  under  the  consulship  of  Fiso  and  Glabrio.  Bat 
Otho  was  not  then  pnetor  I  he  was  txibuae. 
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decayed,  but  has  a  head;  the  other  strong  and  robust,  but 
is  without  a  head;  what  harm  am  I  doing,  if  I  g^ve  a  head  to 
the  body  that  wants  it  ?"  By  these  enigmatical  expressions 
he  meant  the  senate  and  the  people;  consequently  Cicero  was 
still  more  ahumed.  On  the  day  of  election,  he  put  on  a  coat 
of  mail;  the  principal  persons  in  Rome  conducted  him  from 
his  house,  and  great  numbers  of  the  youth  attended  him  to 
the  Campua  Martius.  There  he  threw  back  his  robe,  and 
showed  part  of  the  coat  of  mail,  on  purpose  to  point  out  his 
danger.  The  people  were  incensed,  and  immediately  gather* 
ed  about  him;  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  Catiline 
was  thrown  out  again,  and  Silanus  and  Murena  chosen  con- 
suls. 

Not  long  after  this,  when  die  veterans  were  assembling  for 
Catiline  in  Etruria^  and  the  day  appointed  for  carrying  the 
plot  into  execution  approached,  three  of  the  first  and  greatest 

Grsonages  in  Rome,  Marcus  Crassus,  Marcus  Marcellus,  and 
etellus  Scipio,  went  and  knocked  at  Cicero's  door  about 
midnight ;  and  having  called  the  porter,  bade  him  awake  his 
master,  and  tell  him  who  attended.  Their  business  was  this^— 
Crassus^  porter  brought  him  in  a  packet  of  letters  after  supper, 
which  he  had  received  from  a  person  unknown.  They  were 
directed  to  different  persons,  and  there  was  one  for  Crassus 
himself,  but  without  a  name.  This  only  Crassus  read ;  and 
when  he  found  that  it  informed  him  of  a  great  massacre  in* 
tended  by  Catiline,  and  warned  him  to  retire  out  of  the  city, 
he  did  not  open  the  rest,  but  immediately  went  to  wait  on  Ci* 
cero :  for  he  was  not  only  terrified  at  the  impending  danger, 
but  he  had  some  suspicions  to  remove,  which  had  arisen  from 
his  acquaintance  with  Catiline.  Cicero,  having  consulted  with 
them  what  was  proper  to  be  done,  assembled  the  senate  at  break 
of  day,  and  delivered  the  letters  according  to  the  directions, 
desiring,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  might  be  read  in  public. 
They  all  gave  the  same  account  of  the  conspiracy. 

Quintus  Arrius,  a  man  of  pratorian  dignity,  moreover,  in- 
formed the  senate  of  the  levies  that  had  been  made  in  Etru- 
ria,  and  assured  them  that  Manlius,  with  a  considerable  force, 
was  hovering  about  those  parts,  and  only  waiting  for  news  of 
an  insurrection  in  Rome.  On  these  informations,  the  senate 
made  a  decree,  by  which  all  affairs  were  committed  to  the 
consuls,  and  they  were  empowered  to  act  in  the  manner  they 
should  think  best  for  the  preservation  of  the  commonwealths 
This  is  an  edict  which  ^the  senate  seldom  issue,  and  never  but 
in  some  great  and  imminent  danger. 

When  Cicero  was  invested  with  this  power,  he  commit- 
ted the  care  of  things  without  the  city  to  Quintus  Metellua, 
and  took  the  direction  of  all  within  to  himself.  He  made  his 
appearance  every  day,  attended  and  guarded  by  such  a  miiki* 
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tude  of  people,  that  Aey  filled  great  part  of  die  forum.  Cati* 
Une,  unable  to  bear  any  longer  delay,  determined  to  repair  to 
Manlius  and  his  army ;  and  ordered  Marcius  and  Cethegus  to 
take  their  swords,  and  go  to  Cicero's  house  early  in  the  morning, 
where,  under  pretence  of  paying  their  compliments,  they  were 
to  fall  upon  him,  and  kill  him.  But  Fulvia,  a  woman  of 
quality,  went  to  Cicero  in  the  night,  to  inform  him  of  his  dan- 
ger, and  charged  him  to  be  on  his  guard,  in  particular  against 
Cediegus.  As  soon  as  it  was  light,  the  assassins  came,  and 
being  denied  entrance,  they  grew  very  insolent  and  clamorous, 
which  made  them  the  more  suspected. 

Cicero  went  out  afterwards,  and  assembled  the  senate  in  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Statovy  which  stands  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Via  Sacra^  \tk  the  way  to  the  Palatine  hill.  Catiline  came 
among  the  rest,  as  with  a  design  to  make  his  defence ;  but 
there  was  not  a  senator  who  would  sit  by  him  ;  they  all  left 
the  bench  he  had  taken ;  and  wh«i  he  began  to  speak,  they 
interrupted  him  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  could  not  be  beard. 

At  length,  Cicero  rpse  up,  and  commanded  him  to  depart 
the  city :— -^^  For,''  said  he,  while  I  employ  only  words,  and 
you  weapons,  there  should  at  least  be  walls  between  us/'  Cati- 
line, upon  this,  immediately  marched  out  with  three  hundred 
men,  well  armed,  and  with  iki^  fasces  and  other  ensigns  of  au- 
thority, as  if  he  had  been  a  lawful  magistrate.  In  this  form 
he  went  to  Manlius,  and  having  assembled  an  army  of  twenty 
thousand  men,  he  marched  to  the  cities,  in  order  to  persuade 
them  to  revolt.  Hostilities  being  thu^  openly  commenced, 
Antony,  Cicero's  colleague,  was  sent  against  Catiline. 

Sucn  as  Catiline  had  corrupted,  and  thought  proper  to  leave 
in  Rome,  were  kept  together,  and  encouraged  by  Cornelius 
Lentulus,  sumamed  Sura,  a  man  of  noble  birth,  but  bad  life. 
He  had  been  expelled  the  senate  for  his  debaucheries,  but 
was  then  prSBtor  ^e  second  time ;  for  that  was  a  customary 
qualification,  when  ejected  persons  were  to  be  restored  to  their 

eices  in  the  senate.*  As  to  the  surname  of^Sura,  it  is  said  to 
ve  been  given  on  this  occasion  ^--^ When  he  was  quaestor  in 
the  time  of  Sylla,  he  had  lavished  away  vast  sums  of  the  public 
money.  Sylla,  incensed  at  his  behaviour,  demanded  an  ac- 
'  count  of  him  in  full  senate.  Lentulus  came  up  in  a  very  care- 
less and  disrespectful  manner,  and  said,— *^^  I  nave  no  account 
to  give,  but  I  present  you  with  the  calf  of  my  leg ;"  which  waa 
a  common  expression  among  ttie  boys,  when  they  missed 
dieir  stroke  at  tennis.  Hence  he  had  the  surname  of  Sura^ 
which  is  the  Roman  word  for  the  calf  of  the  leg.  Another 
time,  being  prosecuted  for  some  great  offence,  he  corrupted  the 

*  When  a  Homan  senator  was  expeSed,  an  appaintment  to  pnctorial  office 
was  a  Sttftqeat  gtialHicslisn  IwAimtQ  iwiMnc  his  w^U^^IHju^l.  xoftt. 
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judges.  When  they  had  given  their  verdict,  though  he  was 
acquitted  only  by  a  majority  of  two,  he  said,— ^^  He  had  put 
himself  to  a  needless  expense  in  bribing  one  of  those  judges ;  for 
it  would  have  been  sufficient  to  have  had  a  majority  of  one.'' 

Such  was  the  disposition  of  this  man,  who  had  not  only 
been  solicited  by  Catiline,  but  was  moreover  infatuated  with 
vain  hopes,  which  prognosticators  and  other  impostors  held 
up  to  him.  They  forged  verses  in  an  oracular  form,  and 
brought  him  them,  as  from  the  books  of  the  Sybils.  These 
lying  prophecies  signified  the  decree  of  fate,^-^^  That  three  of 
the  Comelii  would  be  monarchs  of  Rome.''  They  added,^— 
^^  That  two  had  already  fulfilled  their  destiny,  Cinna  and  Sylla  ; 
that  he  was  the  third  Cornelius  whom  the  gods  now  o^ered 
the  monarchy ;  and  that  he  ought,  by  all  means,  to  embrace 
his  high  fortune,  and  not  ruin  it  by  delays,  as  Catiline  had 
done." 

Nothing  little  or  trivial  now  entered  into  the  schemes  of 
Lentulus.  He  resolved  to  kill  the  whole  senate,  and  as  many 
of  the  other  citizens  as  he  possibly  could  ;  to  burn  the  city; 
and  to  spare  none  but  the  sons  of  Pompey,  whom  he  intended 
to  seize  and  keep  as  pledges  of  his  peace  with  that  general : 
for  by  this  time  it  was  strongly  reported  that  he  was  on  his 
return  from  his  great  expedition.  The  conspirators  had  fixed 
on  a  night  during  the  feast  of  the  Saturnalia^  for  the  execution 
of  their  enterprise.  They  had  lodged  arms  and  combustible 
matter  in  the  house  of  Cethegus.  They  had  divided  Rome 
into  a  hundred  parts,  knd  pitched  upon  the  same  number  of 
men,  each  of  which  was  allotted  his  quarter  to  set  fire  to.  As 
this  was  to  be  done  by  them  all  at  the  same  moment,  they 
hoped  that  the  conflagration  would  be  general ;  others  were  to 
intercept  the  water,  and  kill  all  that  went  to  seek  it. 

While  these  things  were  preparing,  there  happened  to  be  at 
Rome  two  ambassadors  from  the  Allobroges,  a  nation  that 
had  been  much  oppressed  by  the  Romans,  and  was  very  impa- 
tient under  their  yoke.  Lentulus  and  his  party  thought  these 
ambassadors  proper  persons  to  raise  commotions  in  Gaul,  and 
bring  that  country  to  their  interest,  and  therefore,  made  them 
partners  in  the  conspiracy.  They  likewise  charged  them  with 
letters  to  their  magistrates,  and  to  Catiline.  To  the  Gauls 
they  promised  liberty,  and  they  desired  Catiline  to  enfranchise 
the  slaves,  and  march  immediately  to  Rome.  Along  with 
the  ambassadors,  they  sent  one  Titus  of  Crotona,  to  carry  the 
letters  to  Catiline.  But  the  measures  of  these  inconsiderate 
men,  who  generally  consulted  upon  their  afl&iirs  over  their 
wine,  and  in  company  with  women,  were  soon  discovered  by 
the  indefatigable  diligence,  the  sober  address^  and  great  capa- 
city of  Cicero.  He  had  his  emissaries  in  all  parts  of  the  city, 
to  trace  every  step  they  took  ;  and  he  had,  besides,  a .  secret 
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correspondence  with  many  who  pretended  to  .join  in  the  con- 
spiracy ;  by  which  means  he  got  intelligence  of  their  treating 
with  those  strangers. 

In  consequence  hereof,  he  laid  an  ambush  for  the  Crotonian 
in  the  night,  and  seized  him  and  the  letters;  the  ambassadors 
themselves  privately  lending  him  their  assistance.*  Early  in 
the  morning  he  assembled  the  senate  in  the  temple  of  Concord^ 
where  he  read  the  letters,  and  took  the  depositions  of  the  wit- 
nesses. Junius  Silanus  deposed,  that  several  persons  had  heard 
Cethegus  say,  that  three  consuls  and  four  praetors  would  very 
soon  be  killed.  The  evidence  of  Piso,  a  man  of  consular  dig- 
nity, contained  circumstances  of  the  like  nature.  And  Caius 
Sulpitius,  one  of  the  praetors,  who  was  sent  to  Cethegus'  house, 
found  there  a  great  quantity  of  javelins,  swords,  poniards,  and 
other  arms,  all  new  furbished.  At  last,  the  senate  giving  the 
Crotonian  a  promise  of  indemnity,  Lentulus  saw  himself  en- 
tirely detected,  and  laid  down  his  office  (for  he  was  then  prse- 
tor):  he  put  off  his  purple  robe  in  the  house,  and  took  another 
more  suitable  to  his  present  distress.  Upon  which,  both  he 
and  his  accomplices  were  delivered  to  die  praetors,  to  be  kept 
in  custody,  but  not  in  chains. 

By  this  time  it  grew  late,  and  as  the  people  were  waiting 
without  in  great  numbers  for  the  event  of  the  day,  Cicero 
went  out  and  gave  them  an  account  of  it.  After  which,  they 
conducted  him  to  the  house  of  a  friend  who  lived  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood, his  own  being  taken  up  with  the  women,  who  were 
then  employed  in  the  mysterious  rites  of  the  goddess,  whom 
the  Romans  call  Bona^  or  the  Good^  and  the  Greeks  Gynecea. 
An  annual  sacrifice  is  offered  her  in  the  consul's  house,  by  his 
wife  and  mother,  and  the  vestal  virgins  give  their  attendance. 
When  Cicero  was  retired  to  the  apartments  assigned  him,  with 
only  a  few  friends,  he  began  to  consider  what  punishment  he 
should  inflict  upon  the  criminals.  He  was  extremely  loth  to 
proceed  to  a  capital  one,  which  the  nature  of  their  offence 
seemed  to  demand,  as  well  by  reason  of  the  mildness  of 
his  disposition,  as  for  fear  of  incurring  the  censure  of  making 
an  extravagant  and  severe  use  of  his  power  against  men  who 
were  of  the  first  families,  and  had  powerful  connections  in 
Rome.  On  the  other  side,  if  he  gave  them  a  more  gentle  chas- 
tisement, he  thought  he  should  still  have  something  to  fear 
from  them.  He  knew  that  they  would  nevejr  rest  with  any 
thing  less  than  death,  but  would  lather  break  out  into  the  most 
desperate  villanies,  when  their  former  wickedness  was  sharp- 
ened with  anger  and  resentment.  Besides,  he  might  himself 
be  branded  with  the  mark  of  timidity  and  weakness,  and  the 

*  These  ambassiiders  had  been  solicited  by  Umbrcnus  to  join  his  party. 
Upon  mature  deliberation,  they  thought  it  safest  to  abide  by  the  stAte,  aod 
disicovcrcd  the  plot  to  Pahius  Sang-a,  the  patron  of  their  nation. 
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rather  because  he  was  generally  supposed  not  to  have  much 
courage. 

Before  Cicero  could  come  to  a  resolution,  the  women  who 
were  sacrificing  observed  an  extraordinary  presage.  When 
the  fire  on  the  altar  seemed  to  be  extinguished,  a  strong  and 
bright  flame  suddenly  broke  out  of  the  embers.  The  other 
women  were  terrified  at  the  prodigy,  but  the  vesta!  virgins 
ordered  Terentia,  Cicero's  wife,  to  go  to  him  immediately, 
and  command  him  from  them, — ^  Boldly  to  follow  his  best 
judgment  in  the  service  of  his  country;  because  the  goddess, 
by  ^e  brightness  of  this  flame,  promised  him  not  only  safety 
but  glory  in  his  enterprise."  Terentia  was  by  no  means  of  a 
meek  and  timorous  disposition,  but  had  her  ambition,  and  (as 
Cicero  himself  says)  took  a  greater  share  with  him  in  politics, 
than  she  permitted  him  to  have  in  domestic  business.  She 
now  informed  him  of  the  prodigy,  and  exasperated  him  against 
the  criminals.  His  brother  Quintus,  and  Publius  Nigidius, 
one  of  his  philosophical  friends,  whom  he  made  great  use  of 
in  the  administration,  strengthened  him  in  the  same  purpose. 

Next  day,  the  senate  met  to  deliberate  on  the  punishment 
of  the  conspirators,  and  Silanus,  being  first  asked  nis  opinion, 
gave  it  for  sending  them  to  prison,  and  punishing  them  in  the 
severest  manner  that  was  poissible.  The  rest  in  their  order 
agreed  with  him,  till  it  came  to  Caius  Caesar,  who  was  after- 
wards dictator.  Caesar,  then  a  young  man,  and  just  in  the 
dawn  of  power,  both  in  his  measures  and  his  hopes,  was  taking 
that  road  which  he  continued  in,  till  he  turned  the  Roman  com- 
monwealth into  a  monarchy.  This  was  not  observed  by  others, 
but  Cicero  had  strong  suspicions  of  him.  He  took  care,  how- 
ever, not  to  give  him  a  sufficient  handle  against  him.  Some 
say  the  consul  had  almost  got  the  necessary  proofs,  and  that 
Caesar  had  a  narrow  escape.  Others  assert,  that  Cicero  pur- 
posely neglected  the  informations  that  might  have  been  had 
against  him,  for  fear  of  his  friends  and  his  great  interest:  for, 
had  Caesar  been  brought  under  the  same  predicament  with  the 
conspirators,  it  would  rather  have  contributed  to  save  than  to 
destroy  them. 

When  it  came  to  his  turn  to  give  judgment,  he  rose  and  de- 
clared,— ^^  Not  for  punishing  them  capitally,  but  for  confis- 
cating their  estates,  and  lodging  them  in  any  of  the  towns  of 
Italy  that  Cicero  should  pitch  upon,  where  they  might  be  kept 
in  chains  till  Catiline  was^Mronquered."*  To  this  opinion, 
which  was  on  the  merciful  side,  and  supported  with  great  elo- 
quence by  him  who  gave  it,  Cicero  himself  added  no  small 

*  Plutarch  seems  here  to  iDtimatCy  that  after  tlie  defeat  of  Catiline  they 
nuffht  be  put  upon  their  trial  -,  but  it  appears  from  Sallusti  that  Cxsar  had  no 
sucn  intention. 
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weight :  for  in  his  speech  he  gave  the  arguments  at  large  for 
both  opinions,  first  for  the  former,  and  afterwards  for  that  of 
Cssar.  And  all  Cicero's  friends,  thinking  it  would  be  less 
invidious  for  him  to  avoid  putting  the  criminals  to  death,  were 
for  the  latter  sentence ;  insomuch  that  even  Silanus  changed 
sides,  and  excused  himself  by  saying  that  he  did  not  mean 
capital  punishment,  for  that  imprisonment  was  the  severest 
Mrhich  a  Roman  senator  could  suffer. 

The  matter  thus  went  on,  till  it  came  to  Lutatius  Catulus. 
He  declared  for  capital  punishment ;  and  Cato  supported  him, 
expressing  in  strong  terms  his  suspicions  of  Cesar  j  which  so 
roused  the  spirit  and  indignation  of  the  senate,  that  they  made 
a  decree  for  sending  the  conspirators  to  execution.  Ca&sar 
then  opposed  the  confiscating*  their  goods ;  for  he  said  it  was 
unreasonable,  when  they  rejected  the  mild  part  of  his  sentence, 
to  adopt  the  severe.  As  the  majority  still  insisted  upon  it,  he  ^ 
appealed  to  the  tribunes.  The  tribunes,  indeed,  did  not  put 
in  their  prohibition,  but  Cicero  himself  gave  up  the  point,  and 
agreed  that  the  goods  should  not  be  forfeited. 

After  this  Cicero  went  at  the  head  of  the  senate  to  the  cri* 
minals,  who  were  not  all  lodged  in  one  house,  but  in  those  of 
the  several  praetors.  First  he  took  Lentulus  from  the  Palatine 
hill,  and  led  him  down  the  Via  Sacra^  and  through  the  middle 
of  the  forum.  The  principal  persons  in  Rome  attended  the 
consul  on  all  sides,  like  a  guard ;  the  people  stood  silent  at  the 
horror  of  the  scene;  and  the  youth  looked  on  with  fear  and 
astonishment,  as  if  they  were  initiated  that  day  in  some  awfu 
ceremonies  of  aristocratic  power.  When  he  had  passed  the 
Jbruniy  and  was  come  to  the  prison,  he  delivered  Lentulus  to 
the  executioner.  Afterwards  he  brought  Cethegus,  and  all 
the  rest  in  their  order,  and  they  were  put  to  death.  In  his 
return  he  saw  others  who  were  in  the  conspiracy  standing 
thick  in  the  forum.  As  these  knew  not  the  fate  of  their  ring- 
leadei^s,  they  were  waiting  for  night,  in  order  to  go  to  their 
rescue,  for  they  supposed  them  yet  alive.  Cicero,  therefore, 
oalled  out  to  them  aloud,  They  did  live.  The  Romans,  who 
choose  to  avoid  all  inauspicious  words,  in  this  manner  express 
death. 

By  this  time  it  grew  late,  and  as  he  passed  through  the  forum 
to  go  to  his  own'house,  the  people  now  did  not  conduct  him  in  a 
silent  and  orderly  manner,  but  crowded  to  hail  him  with  loud 
acclamations  and  plaudits,  caUing;^m  the  saviour  and  second 
founder  of  Rtyme.  The  streets  were  illuminated'ii'  with  a  mul- 
titude of  lamps  and  torches  placed  by  the  doors.  The  women 
held  sout  lights  from  the  tops  of  the  houses,  that  they  might 

•  niominatioDS  are  of  high  antiquity.    They  came  originally  from  the  noc- 
turnal celebration  of  religioas  mysteries  and  on  that  account  caniod  the  idea 
of  yenermtion  and  reipect  with  them. 
VOL.  IT.  D 
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behold,  and  pay  a  proper  cQmplim<ent  to  the  man  who  wma  fol- 
lowed with  solemnity  by  a  tram  of  the  greatest  men  in  Home, 
most  of  whom  had  distinguished  themselves  by  successful 
wars,  led  up  triumphs,  and  enlarged  the  empire  both  by  sea 
and  land.  All  these,  in  their  discourse  with  each  other  as  they 
went  along,  acknowledged  that  Rome  wa^  indebted  to  many 
generals  and  great  men  of  that  age  for  pecuniary  acquisiuons, 
for  rich  spoils,  for  power,  but  for  preservation  and  safety  to 
Cicero  alone,  who  had  rescued  her  from  so  great  and  dreadful 
a  danger.  Not  that  his  quashing  the  entei^rise,  and  punish- 
ing the  delinquents,  appeared  so  extraordinary  a  thing ;  but 
the  wonder  was,  that  he  could  suppress  the  greatest  conspiracy 
that  ever  existed,  with  so  little  inconvenience  to  the  state, 
without  the  least  sedition  or  tumult :  for  many  who  had  joined 
Catiline,  left  him  on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  fate  ot  Len^ 
tulus  and  Cethegus ;  and  that  traitor  giving  Antony  battle 
with  the  troops  that  remained,  was  destroyed  with  his  whole 
army. 

Yet  some  were  displeased  with  this  conduct  and  success  of 
Cicero,  and  inclined  to  do  him  all  possible  injury.  At  the 
head  of  this  factipn  were  some  of  the  magistrates  for  the  en- 
suing year;  Ca^ar,  who  was  to  be  prietor,  and  Metellus  and 
Bestia  tribunes.*  These  last  entering  upon  their  office  a  few 
days  before  that  of  Cicero's  expired^  would  not  suffer  him  to 
address  the  people.  They  placed  their  own  benches  on  the 
rostra^  and  only  gave  him  permission  to  take  the  oath  upon 
laying  down  his  office,!  after  which  he  was  to  descend  imme- 
diately. Accordingly,  when  Cicero  went  up,  it  was  expected 
that  he  would  take  the  customary  oath ;  but  silence  being 
made^  instead  of  the  usual  form,  he  adopted  one  that  was  new 
and  singular.  The  purport  of  it  was,  that  ^^  He  had  saved  his 
country,  and  preserved  the  empire ;"  and  all  the  people  joined 
in  it. 

This  exasperated  C«sar,  and  the  tribunes  still  more,  and 
they  endeavoured  to  create  him  new  troubles.  Among  other 
things,  they  proposed  a  decree  for  calling  Pompey  home  with 
his  army,  to  suppress  the  despotic  power  of  Cicero.  It  was 
happyfor  him,  and  for  the  whole  commonwealth,  that  Cato 
was  then  one  of  the  tribunes ;  for  he  opposed  them  with  an 
authority  equal  to  theirs,  and  a  reputation  that  was  much 
greater,  and,  consequently,  broke  their  measures  with  ease. 
He  made  a  set  speech  upon  Cicero's  consulship,  and  represent- 
ed it  in  so  glorious  a  light,  that  the  highest  honours  were  de* 

^  Bestia  went  out  of  office  on  the  eighth  of  December.  MetelHis  9nd  $ex- 
tlu8  were  tribunes. 

t  The  consuls  took  two  oaths ;  one,  on  entering  into  their  office,  that  they 
would  act  according  to  the  laws;  and  the  other,  onc^uittiog  it,  that  they  had 
not  acted  contrary  to  the  laws. 
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tteed  him,  and  he  was  called  the  father  of  his  country;  a  ttiai^k 
of  distinction  which  none  ever  gained  before.  Gato  bestowed 
that  title  on  him  before  the  people,  and  they  confirmed  it.* 

His  authority  in  Rome  at  that  time  was  undoubtedly  great ; 
but  he  rendered  himself  obnoxious  and  burdensome  to  many, 
not  by  any  ill  action,  but  by  continually  praising  and  magni- 
fying himself.  He  never  entered  the  senate,  the  assembly  of 
the  people,  or  the  courts  of  judicature,  but  Catiline  and  Len- 
tulus  were  the  burden  of  his  song.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  his 
writings  were  so  interlarded  with  encomiums  on  himself,  that, 
though  his  style  was  elegant  and  delightful,  his  discourses 
were  disgusting  aild  nauseous  to  the  reader ;  for  the  blemish 
stuck  to  him  like  an  incurable  disease. 

But  though  he  had  such  an  insatiable  avidity  of  honoui^,  he 
was  never  unwilling  that  others  should  have  their  share ;  for 
he  was  entirely  free  from  envy  ;  and  it  appears  from  his  works 
that  he  was  most  liberal  in  his  praises,  not  only  of  the  ancients, 
but  of  those  of  his  own  time.  Matiy  of  his  remarkable  say*' 
ings,  too,  of  this  nature,  are  preserved.  Thus,  of  Aristotle 
he  said, — *^  That  he  was  a  river  of  flowing  gold ;"  and  of 
Plato's  dialogues, — ^*  That  if  Jupiter  were  to  speak,  he  would 
speak  as  he  did."  Theophrastus  he  used  to  call  his  "  parti^u^ 
lar  favourite ;"  and  being  asked  which  of  Demosthenes'  ora- 
tions he  thought  the  best,  he  answered, — ^"The  longest." 
Some  who  affect  to  be  zealous  admirers  of  that  orator,  com* 
plain,  indeed,  of  Cicero's  saying  in  one  of  his  epistles,*^ 
^^  That  Demosthenes  sometimes  nodded  in  his  orations :"  but 
they  forgot  the  many  great  encomiums  he  bestowed  on  him  in 
the  other  parts  of  his  works  ;  and  do  not  consider  that  he  gave 
the  title  of  Philippics  to  his  orations  against  Mark  Antony, 
which  were  the  most  elaborate  he  ever  wrote.  There  was  not 
one  of  his  cotemporaries,  celebrated  either  for  his  eloquence 
or  philosophy,  whose  fame  he  did  not  promote,  either  by. 
speaking  or  writing  of  him  in  an  advantageous  manner.  He 
persuaded  Caesar,  when  dictator,  to  grant  Cratippus,  the  Peri- 
patetic, the  freedom  of  Rome.  He  likewise  prevailed  upon 
the  council  of  Areopagus  to  make  out  an  order  for  desiring 
him  to  remain  at  Athens,  to  instruct  the  youth,  and  not  de- 
prive their  city  of  such  an  ornament.  There  are,  moreover, 
letters  of  Cicero's  to  Herodes,  and  others  to  his  son,  in  which 
he  directs  them  to  study  philosophy  under  Cratippus.  But 
he  accuses  Gorgias  the  rhetorician  of  accustoming  his  son  to 
a  life  of  pleasure  and  intemperance,  and,  therefore,  forbids 
the  young  man  his  society.  Amongst  his  Greek  letters  this, 
and  another  to  Pelops  the  Byzantine,  are  all  that  discover  any 

*  Q.  Catulus  was  the  first  who  gave  him  the  title.  Cato,  as  tribunr/  con* 
finned  it  before  the  people. 
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thing  of  resentment.  His  reprimand  to  Gorgias  certainly  was 
right  and  proper,  if  he  was  the  dissolute  man  that  he  passed 
for ;  but  he  betrays  an  excessive  meanness  in  his  expostula- 
tions with  Pelops,  for  neglecting  to  procure  him. certain  ho* 
nours  from  the  city  of  Byzantium. 

These  were  the  effects  of  his  vanity.  Superior  keenness  of 
expression,  too,  which  he  had  at  command,  led  him  into  many 
violations  of  decorum.  He  pleaded  for  Munatius  in  a  certain 
cause,  and  his  client  was  acquitted  in  consequence  of  his  de- 
fence. Afterwards  Munatius  prosecuted  Sabinus,  one  of 
Cicero's  friends;  upon  which  he  was  so  much  transported 
with  anger,  as  to  say, — ^'  Thinkest  thou  it  was  the  merit  of  thy 
cause  that  saved  thee,  and  not  rather  the  cloud  which  I  threw 
over  thy  crimes,  and  which  kept  them  from  the  sight  of  the 
court  ?^^  He  had  succeeded  in  an  encomium  on  Marcus  Cras- 
sus  from  the  rostrum;  and  a  few  days  after  as  publicly  re- 
proached him'.  ^^  What !"  said  Crassus,  ^^  did  you  not  lately 
praise  me  in  the  place  where  you  now  stand  ?"  "  True  j"  an- 
swered Cicero,  ^'  but  I  did  it  by  way  of  experiment,  to  see 
what  I  could  make  of  a  bad  subject.''  Crassus  had  once  af- 
firmed, that  none  of  his  family  ever  lived  above  threescore 
years;  but  afterwards  wanted  to  contradict  it,  and  said, — 
^^  What  could  I  be  thinking  of  when  I  asserted  such  a  thing  ?" 
"  You  knew,"  said  Cicero,  "  that  such  an  assertion  would  be 
very  agreeable  to  the  people  of  Rome."  Crassus  happened  one 
day  to  profess  himself  much  pleased  with  that  maxim  of  the 
Stoics, — ^^  The  good  man  is  always  rich."*  "  I  imagine,' ^ 
said  Cicero,  ^^  there  is  another  more  agreeable  to  you,  AU 
things  belong  to  the  prudent  :^^  for  Crassus  was  notoriously  co- 
vetous. Crassus  had  two  sons,  one  of  which  resembled  a  man 
called  Accius  so  much,  that  his  mother  was  suspected  of  an 
intrigue  with  him.  This  young  man  spoke  in  the  senate  with 
great  applause ;  and  Cicero  being  asked  what  he  thought  of 
him,  answered  in  Greek,  Axious  Crassou,\  When  Crassus 
was  going  to  set  out  for  Syria,  he  thought  it  better  to  leave 
Cicero  his  friend  than  his  enemy,  and,  therefore,  addressed 
him  one  day  in  an  obliging  manner,  and  told  him  he  would 
come  and  sup  with  him.  Cicero  accepted  the  ofier  with  equal 
politeness.  A  few  days  ^fter,  Vatinius  likewise  applied  to 
him  by  his  friends,  and  desired  a  reconciliation.  "  What!" 
said  Cicero,  '^  does  Vatinius  too  want  to  sup  with  me  V  Such 
were  his  jests  upon  Crassus.     Vatinius  had  scrophulous  tu- 

•  n%rrA  ufou  ry  o^txpn.  The  Greek  o-o<^9t  sigfnifies  cunnin|^»  shrewd,  prudent, 
as  well  AB  wise ;  and  in  any  of  the  former  acceptations  the  Stoic  maxim  was 
applicable  to  Crassus.  This  frugi,  in  Latin,  is  used  indifferently,  either  for 
saving  prudence,  or  sober  wisdom. 

t  An  ill-mannered  pun,  which  signifies  either  that  the  young  maa  was 
worthy  of  Crassus,  or  that  be  was  the  f  on  of  Accius. 
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mours  lA  his  neck ;  and  one  day  when  he  was  pleading  Cicero 
called  him  a  ^^  tumid  orator."  An  account  was  once  brought 
Cicero  that  Vatinius  was  dead,  which  being  afterwards  con- 
tradicted, he  said, — ^^  May  vengeance  seize  the  tongue  that 
told  the  lie?"  When  Caesar  proposed  a  decree  for  distributing 
the  lands  in  Campania  among  die  soldiers,  many  of  the  sena- 
tors were  displeased  at  it ;  and  Lucius  Gellius,  in  particular, 
who  was  one  of  the  oldest  of  them,  said, — ^^^That  shall  never 
be  while  I  live."  ^^  Let  us  wait  a  while  then,"  said  Cicero, 
**  for  gellius  requires  no  very  long  credit."  There  was  one 
Octavius,  who  had  it  objected  to  him,  that  he  was  an  African. 
One  day,  when  Cicero  was  pleading,  this  man  said  He  could 
not  hear  him.  "  That  is  somewhat  strange,"  said  Cicero,  "  for 
you  are  not  without  a  hole  in  your  ear."*  When  Metellus 
Nepos  told  him, — ^*'  That  he  had  ruined  more  as  an  evidence 
than  he  had  saved  as  an  advocate:"  ^^  I  grant  it,"  said  Cicero, 
^^  for  I  have  more  truth  than  eloquence."  A  young  man,  who 
lay  under  the  imputation  of  having  given  his  father  a  poisoned 
cake,  talking  in  an  insolent  manner,  and  threatening  that  Ci- 
cero should  feel  the  weight  of  his  reproaches,  Cicero  answer- 
ed,— ^'^I  had  much  rather  have  them  than  your  cake."  Pub- 
lius  Sestius  had  taken  Cicero,  among  others,  for  his  advocate, 
in  a  cause  of  some  importance;  and  yet  he  would  suffer  no 
man  to  speak  but  himself.  When  it  appeared  that  he  would 
be  acquitted,  and  the  judges  were  giving  their  verdict,  Cicero 
called  to  him,  and  said, — ^^  Sestius,  make  the  best  use  of  your 
time  to-day,  for  to-morrow  you  will  be  out  of  oflRce."f  Pub- 
lius  Cotta,  who  affected  to  be  thought  an  able  lawyer,  though 
he  had  neither  learning  nor  capacity,  being  called  as  a  witness 
in  a  certain  cause,  declared, — '^  He  knew  nothing  of  the  mat- 
ter." "  Perhaps,"  said  Cicero,  ^'  you  think  I  am  asking  you 
some  question  in  law."  Metellus  Nepos,  in  son>e  difference 
with  Cicero,  often  asking  him, — '*  Who  is  your  father?"  he 
replied,  ^^  Your  mother  has  made  it  much  more  difficult  for 
you  to  answer  that  question:"  for  his  mother  had  not  the 
most  unsullied  reputation.  This  Metellus  was  himself  a  man 
of  a  light  unbalanced  mind.  He  suddenly  quitted  the  tribu- 
nitial  office,  and  sailed  to  Pompey  in  Syria ;  and  When  he  was 
there,  he  returned  in  a  manner  still  more  absurd.  When  his 
preceptor  Philagrus  died,  he  buried  him  in  a  pompous  manner, 
and  placed  the  figure  of  a  crow  in  marble  on  his  monument.^ 

*  A  mark  of  slavery  amongst  some  nations ;  but  the  Africans  wore  pen- 
dents in  their  ears  by  way  of  ornaments. 

j-  Probably  Sestius,  not  beinjj  a  professed  advocate*,  would  not  be  employed 
to  speak  for  any  body  else  ;'  and,  therefore,  Cicero  meant  that  be  should  in- 
dulge his  vanity  in  speaking  for  himself. 

t  It  was  usual  among  the  ancients  to  place  emblematic  figures  on  the  monu- 
ments of  the  dead  ;  an.l  these  were  either  sucii  instruments  as  represented  this 
profession  of  the  deceased,  or  such  animals  as  resembled  them  in  disposition. 
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**  This,"  said  Cicero,  **  was  one  of  the  wisest  things  you  ever 
did  ;  for  your  preceptor  has  taught  you  rather  to  fly  than  to 
speak."*  'Marcus  Appius  having  mentioned,  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  one  of  his  pleadings,  that  his  friend  had  desired  him 
to  try  every  resource  of  care,  eloquence,  and  fidelity  in  his 
cause,  Cicero  said, — ^^  What  a  hard-hearted  man  you  are,  not 
to  do  any  one  thing  that  your  friend  has  desired  of  you  ?" 

It  seems  not  foreign  to  the  business  of  an  orator,  to  use 
this  cutting  raillery  against  enemies  or  opponents:  but  his 
employing  it  indiscriminately,  merely  to  raise  a  laugh,  ren- 
dered him  extremely  obnoxious.  To  give  a  few  instances, — 
He  used  to  call  Marcus  Aquilius,  Adrastus^  because  he  had 
two  sons-in-law  who  were  both  in  exile.f  Lucius  Cotta,  a 
great  lover  of  wine,  was  censor  when  Cicero  solicited  the 
consulship.  Cicero,  in  the  course  of  his  canvass,  happening 
to  be  thirsty,  called  for  water,  and*  said  to  his  friends  who 
stood  round  him  as  he  drank, — ^^  You  do  well  to  conceal  me, 
for  you  are  afraid  that  the  censor  will  call  me  to  account  for 
drinking  water."  Meeting  Voconius  one  day  with  three 
daughters,  who  were  very  plain  women,  he  cried  out, — 

On  this  conception  Phoebus  never  smil'd.^ 

Marcus  Gellius,  who  was  supposed  to  be  of  servile  extrac- 
tion, happening  to  read  some  letters  in  the  senate  with  a  loud 
and  strong  voice, — ^^^  Do  not  be  surprised  at  it,"  said  Cicero, 
**  for  there  have  been  public  criers  in  his  family."  Faustus, 
the  son  of  Sylla  the  dictator,  who  had  proscribed  great  num- 
bers of  Romans,  having  run  deep  in  debt,  and  wasted  great 
part  of  his  estate,  was  obliged  to  put  up  public  bills  for  the 
sale  of  it.  Upon  which  Cicero  said, — ^*'  I  like  these  bills  much 
better  than  his  father's." 

Many  hated  him  for  these  keen  sarcasms  ;  which  encouraged 
Clodius  and  his  faction  to  form  their  schemes  against  him. 
The  occasion  was  this : — 'Clodius,  who  was  of  a  noble  family, 
young  and  adventurous,  entertained  a  passion  for  Pompeia  the 
wife  of  Caesar.  This  induced  him  to  get  privately  into  the  house, 
which  he  did  in  the  habit  of  a  female  musician.  The  women 
were  offering  in  Caesar's  house  that  mysterious  sacrifice  which 
is  kept  from  the  sight  and  knowledge  of  man.  But  though 
no  man  is  suffered  to  assist  in  it,  Clodius,  who  was  very 
young,  and  had  his  face  yet  smooth,  hoped  to  pass  throug^i 
the  women  to  Pompeia  undiscovered.  As  he  entered  a  great 
house  in  the  night,  he  was  puzzled  to  find  his  way ;  and  one 
of  the  women  belonging  to  Aurelia,  Caesar's  mother,  seeing 

*  Alluding  to  the  celerity  of  his  expeditions. 

f  Because  Adrastus  had  married  his  daughters  to  Eteoclesand  Polynices,  who 
were  exiled. 
1  A  verse  of  Sophocles,  speaking  of  Laius  the  £ither  of  JEdipus. 
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him  wandering  up  and  down,  ^sked  him  his  name.  Being  now- 
forced  to  speak,  he  said  he  was  seeking  Abra,  one  of  Pom- 
peia's  maids.  The  woman,  percei^^^ng  it  was  not  a  female 
voice,  shrieked  out»  and  called  the  matron^  together.  They 
immediately  made  fast  the  doors,  and,  searching  the  whole 
house,  foimd  Clodius  skulking  in  the  apartment  of  the  maid 
who  introduced  him. 

As  the  affair  made  a  great  noise,  C^sar  divorced  Pompeia, 
and  prosecuted  Clodius  for  that  act  of  impiety.  Cicero  was 
at  that  time  his  friend;  for  during  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline, 
he  had  been  ready  to  give  him  all  the  assistance  in  his  power, 
and  even  attended  as  one  of  his  guards.  Clodius  insisted  in 
his  defence,  that  he  was  not  then  at  Rome,  but  at  a  consider* 
able  distance  in  the  country.  But  Cicero  attested  that  he  came 
that  very  day  to  his  house,  and  talked  with  him  about  ^ome 
particular  business.  This  was,  indeed,  matter  of  fact;  yet 
probably  it  was  not  so  much  the  influence  of  truth,  as  the 
necessity  of  satisfying  his  wife  Tarentia  that  induced  him  to 
declare  it.  She  hated  Clodius  on  account  of  bis  sister  Clo- 
dia ;  for  she  was  persuaded,  that  that  lady  wanted  to  get  Ci- 
cero for  her  husband;  and  that  she  managed  the  design  by  one 
TuUus.  As  Tullus  was«'an  intimate  friend  of  Cicero^s,  and 
likewise  constantly  paid  his  court  to  Clodia,  who  was  his 
neighbour,  that  circumstance  strengthened  her  suspicions.  Be- 
sides, Tarentia  was  a  woman  of  an  imperious  temper,  and, 
having  an  ascendant  over  her  husband,  she  put  him  upon  giv- 
ing evidence  against  Clodius.  Many  other  persons  of  honour 
alleged  against  him  the  crimes  of  perjury,  of  fraud,  of  bribing 
the  people,  and  corrupting  the  women.  Nay,  Lucullus  brought 
his  maid-servants  to  prove  that  Clodius  had  a  criminal  com- 
merce with  his  own  sister,  who  was  the  wife  of  that  noble- 
man. This  waa  the  youngest  of  the  sisters  i  and  it  was  gene-« 
rally  believed  he  had  connections  of  the  same  kind  with  his 
other  sisters ;  one  of  whiclv^  named  Tertia,  was  married  to 
Martius  Rex;  and  the  other,  Clodia,  to  Metellus  Celer.  The 
latter  was  called  Quadrantaria^  because  one  of  her  lovers 
palmed  upon  her  a  purse  of  small  brass  money,  instead  of 
silver ;  the  smallest  brass  coin  being  called  a  Quadrans.  It 
was  on  this  sister's  account  that  Clodius  was  most  censured. 
As  the  people  set  themselves  both  against  the  witnesses  and 
the  prosecutors,  the  judges  were  so  terrified,  that  they  thought 
it  necessary  to  place  a  guard  about  the  comrt ;  and  most  of 
them  confoui^ded  the  letters  upon  the  tablets."*^  He  seemed, 
however,  to  be  acquitted  by  the  majority;  but  it  was  said  to 
be  through  pecuniary  applications.  Hence,  Catulus,  when  he 
met  the  judges,  said — ^^  You  were  right  in  desiring  a  guard 

*  See  the  note  on  tke  psraUd  ps9ssge  in  the  iofe  of  Caesar. 
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for  your  defence ;  for  you  were  afraid  that  somebody  would 
take  the  money  from  you."  And  when  Clodius  told  Cicero, 
that  the  judges  did  not  give  credit  to  his  deposition,—"  Yes," 
said  he,  *'*'  five-and-twenty  of  them  believed  me,  for  so  many 
condemned  you;  nor  did  the  other  thirty  believe  you,  for 
they  did  not  acquit  you  till  they  had  received  your  money." 
As  to  C»sar,  when  he  was  called  upon  he  gave  no  testimony 
against  .Clodius ;  nor  did  he  affirm  that  he  was  certain  of  any 
injury  done  his  bed.  He  only  said, — ^^  He  had  divorced  Pom- 
peia,  because  the  wife  of  Caesar  ought  not  only  to  be  clear  of 
such  a  crime,  but  of  the  very  suspicion  of  it. 

After  Clodius  has  escaped  this  danger,  and  was  elected  tri- 
bune of  the  people,  he  immediately  attacked  Cicero,  and  left 
neither  circumstance  nor  person  untried  to  ruin  him.  He 
gained  the  people  by  laws  that  flattered  their  inclinations,  and 
the  consuls  by  decreeing  them  large  and  wealthy  provinces ; 
for  Piso  was  to  have  Macedonia,  and  Gabinius  Syria.  He  re- 
gistered many  mean  and  indigent  persons  as  citizens ;  and 
armed  a  number  of  slaves  for  his  constant  attendants.  Of  the 
great  triumvirate,  Crassus  was  an  avowed  enemy  to  Cicero. 
Pompey  indifferently  caressed  both  parties,  and  Caesar  was 

!;oing  to  set  out  upon  his  expedition  to  Gaul.  Though  the 
atter  was  not  his  friend,  but  rather  suspected  of  enmity  since 
the  affair  of  Catiline,  it  was  to  him  that  he  applied.  The 
favour  he  asked  of  him  was,  that  he  would  take  him  as  his 
lieutenant;  and  Csesar  granted  it.*  Clodius,  perceiving  that 
Cicero  would  by  this  means  get  out  of  the  reach  of  \yis  tri- 
bunitial  power,  pretended  to  be  inclined  to  a  reconciliation. 
He  threw  most  of  the  blame  of  the  late  difference  on  Teren- 
tia;  and  spoke  always,  of  Cicero  in  terms  of  candour,  not  like 
an  adversary  vindictively  inclined,  but  as  one  friend  might 
complain  of  another. ,  This  removed  Cicero's  fears  so  en-  • 
tirely,t  that  he  gave  up  the  lieutenancy  which  Caesar  had  in- 
dulged him  with,  and  began  to  attend  to  business  as  before. 

Caesar  was  so  much  piqued  at  this  proceeding,  that  he  en- 
couraged Clodius  against  him,  and  drew  off  Pompey  entirely 
from  his  interest.  He  declared,  too,  before  the  people,  that 
Cicero,  in  his  opinion,  had  been  guilty  of  a  flagrant  violation 
of  all  justice  and  law,  in  putting  Lentulus  and  Cethegus  to 
death  without  any  form  of  trial.  This  was  the  charge  which 
he  was  summoned  to  answer.  Cicero  then  putting  on  mourn- 
ing, let  his  hair  grow,  and,  with  every  token  of  distress,  went 
abMOut  to  supplicate  the  people.     Clodius  took  care  to  meet 

*  Cicero  says  that  this  fietttenancy  was  a  vdlanUty  offer  of  Cesar's.— JS^. 
ad  Mt, 

t  It  doea  not  appear  that  Cicero  was  influenced  by  this  conduct  of  Clodius : 
he  had  always  expressed  an  indifference  to  the  lieutenancy  that  Wfls  offered 
to  him  by  Csuar.— f^  od  M,  1«  ii.  c.  18. 
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him  evarjr  where  in  the  streets,  widi  Us  audacious  ftwl  inso 
lent  crew,  who  insulted  him  on  his  change  of  dress,  and  often 
disturbed  his  applications  by  pelting  him  with  dirt  and  stones. 
However,  almost  all  the  equestrian  order  went  into  mourning 
with  him ;  and  no  fewer  than  twenty  thousand  young  mem, 
of  the  best  families,  attended  him  with  their  hair  dishevelled, 
and  entreated  the  people  for  him.  Aft^rMMirds  the  senate.met, 
with  an  intent  to  decree  that  the  people  should  change  tfaeir 
habits,  as  in  time  of  public  mourning.  But  as  the  consuls 
opposed  it,  and  Clodius  beset  the  house  with  his  armed  band 
of  ruffians,  many  of  the  senators  ran  out,  rending  their  gar* 
ments,  and  exclaiming  against  the  outrage. 

But  this  spectacle  excited  neither  compassion  nor  shame  $ . 
and  it  appeared  that  Cicero  must  either  go  to  exile,  or  decide 
the  dispute  with  the  sword.  In  this  extremity  he  applied  to 
Pompey  for  assistance ;  but  he  had  purposely  absented  him* 
self,  and  remained  at  his  Alban  villa.  Cicero  first  sent  his 
8on*in-law  Piso  to  him,  and  afterwards  went  himself.  When 
Pompey  was  informed  of  his  arrival,  he  could  not  bear  to  look 
him  m  the  face.  He  was  confounded  at  the  thoi^ht  of  an  in^ 
terview  with  his  injured  friend,  who  had  fought  such  battles 
for  him,  and  rendered  him  so  many  services  in  the  course  of 
his  administration.  But  being  now  son-in-law  to  Caosar,  he 
sacrificed  his  former  obligations, to  that  connection,  and  went 
out  at  a  back  door,  to  avoid  his  presence. 

Cicero,  thus  betrayed  and  deserted,  had  recourse  to  the 
consuls.  Gabinius  always  treated  him  rudely ;  but  Piso  be- 
haved with  some  civility^  He  advised  htm  to  withdraw  from 
the  torrent  of  Clodius'  rage,  to  bear  this  change  of  the  times 
with  patience,  and  to  be  once  more  the  saviour  of  his  country, 
which  for  his  sake  was  in  all  this  trouble  and  commotion. 

After  this  answer,  Cicero  consulted  with  his  friends.  Lu- 
cuUus  advised  him  to  stay,  and^assured  him  he  would  be  vie* 
torious.  Others  were  of  opinion,  that  it  was  best  to  fly,  be- 
cause the  people  would  soon  be  desirous  of  his  return,  when 
they  were  weary  of  the  extravagance  and  madness  of  Clodius. 
He  approved  of  this  last  advice  ;  and  taking  a  statue  of  Mi- 
nerva, which  he  had  long  kept  in  his  house  with  great  devo- 
tion, he  carried  it  to  the  Capitol,  and  dedicated  it  there,  with 
this  inscription : — to  mjn£RVA,  the  frotbgtress  or  roms. 
About  midnight  he  privately  quitted  the  city ;  and,  with  some 
friends  who  attended  to  conduct  him,  took  his  route  on  foot 
through  Lucania,  intending  to  pass  from  thence  to  Sicily. 

It  was  no  sooner  known  that  he  was  fled,  than  Clodius  pro- 
cured a  decree  of  banishment  against  him,  which  prohibited 
him  fire  and  water,  and  admission  into  any  house  within  five 
hundred  miles  of  Italy.  But  such  was  the  veneration  the  peo- 
ple had  for  Cicero,  that  in  general  there  was  no  regard  paid 
VOL.  ^v.  E 
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to  the  dtcrae.  They  riiowed  him  every  sort  of"  civility,  ami 
eonducted  him  on  his  way  with  the  most  cotdial  attentieo. 
Only  at  Hipponium,  a  city  of  Lucania,  now  called  Vibo,  one 
VibiUB,  a  native  of  Sicily,  who  had  particular  oUigations  to 
him,  mds  among  other  things,  had  an  appointment  under  him 
when  consuK  as  surveyor  of  ^e  works,  now  refused  to  admit 
him  into  his  house ;  fcut,  at  the  same  time,  acquunted  him  that 
he  would  appoint  a  place  in  the  counny  for  his  reception.  And 
Gains  Virginius,*  the  pretor  of  Sicily,  tiiough  indebted  tio 
Cicero  for  considerable  services,  wrote  to  forbid  him  entrance 
into  that  island^ 

Discouraged  at  these  instances  of  ingratitude,  he  repaired 
to  Bnindttsium,  where  he  embarked  for  Dyrrhachium.  At 
first  he  had  a  favourable  gale,  but  the  next  day  the  wind  turn- 
ed about  and  drove  him  back  to  port.  He  set  sail,  however, 
again,  as  soon  as  the  wind  was  fair.  It  is  reported,  that  when 
he  was  going  to  land  at  Dyrrhachium,  there  happened  to  be  an 
earthquake,  and  the  sea  retired  to  a  great  distance  from  the 
shore.  The  diviners  inferred  that  his  exile  would  be  of  no 
long  cdntiuMance,  for  these  were  tokens  of  a  sudden  change. 
Great  numbers  of  people  came  to  pay  their  respects  to  him ; 
and  the  cities  of  Greece  strove  which  should  show  him  the 
greatest  civilities ;  yet  he  continued  dejected  and  disconso* 
Iktt.  Like  a  passionikte  lover,  he  often  cast  a  longing  look 
towards  Italy,  and  behaved  with  a  litdeness  of  spirit  which 
could  not  have  been  expected  from  a  man  that  had  enjoyed 
such  opportunities  of  cultivation  from  letters  and  philosophy. 
Nay,  he  had  often  desired  his  friends  not  call  him  an  ora- 
tor, but  a  philosopher,  because  he  had  made  philosophy  his 
business,  and  rhetoric  only  the  instrument  ot  his  political 
operations.  But  opinionf  has  great  power  to  effkce  the  tinc- 
tures of  philosophy,  and  infuse  the  passions  of  the  vulgar  into 
the  minds  bf  statesmen,  who  have  a  necessary  connection  and 
commerce  with  the  multitude ;  unless  they  take  care  so  to  en- 
gage in  every  thing  extrinsic,  so  as  to  attend  to  the  business 
only,  without  imbibing  the  passions  that  are  tlie  common  con- 
sequence of  that  business. 

After  Clodius  had  banished  Cicero,  he  burnt  his  villas,  and 
his  house  in  Rome ;  and  on  tite  place  where  the  latter  stood, 
erected  a  temple  to  Liberty.  His  goods  he  put  up  to  auction, 
and  the  crier  gave  notice  of  it  every  day,  but  no  buyer  appear- 
ed. By  these  means  he  became  formidable  to  the  patricians ; 
and  having  drawn  the  people  with  him  into  the  most  audacious 
insolence  and  effrontery,  he  attacked  Pompey,  and  called  in 

*  SQiae/sopies  h«?e  it  VirgiHw. 

tA^f*  sinu(y  i^Ao0bf.QMm.hiit.^hr^  /omB^mL  by  aa  ea«y;  Bgisrek  • 
Ita$»9nj9rfafne.    The  resder  ^  phoose  wb><qh  peq^  be  thinks.  best» 
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^MstMli  sooie  iof  Us  acts  and  ordiMuices  in  the  wars.  Asdus 
exposed  Pompey  to  some  reiectimiSf  he  blaned  himself  greatlir 
for  abandoning  Cicero,  and,  estirelj  changing  bis  plan,  took 
eveiy  means  ror  effecting  his  return.  As  Clodins  constandy 
opposed  them,  the  senate  decreed  that  no  public  business  of 
«Ay  kind  shoirid  be  despatched  by  diesr  body,  till  Cicero  was 
Tecalled* 

In  the  consulship  of  Lentulus^the  sedition  increased;  sotlle 
of  die  tribunes  were  wounded  in  ike  forum;  and  Quintus^ 
the  brother  of  Cicero^  was  left  for  dead  among  the  slain.  The 
people  began  now  to  change  their  opinion ;  and  Annius  MilO) 
one  of  the  tribunes^  was  the  first  who  ventured  to  call  Clodius 
to  answer  for  his  yicdation  of  the  public  peace.  Many  of  the 
people  of  Rome,Snd  of  the  neighbouring  cities,  joined  Pom^ 
fwy;  with  whose  assistance  he  drove  Clodius  out  of  the  fa* 
turn,,  and  dien  he  summoned  the  citizens  lo  vote.  It  is  said 
that  nothing  was  ever  carried  among  the  commcms  with  so  jpreat 
onanimi^ ;  and  the  senate,  endeavouring  to  give  Btill  higher 
proofs  ot  their  attachment  to  Cicero,  decreed  diat  their  thanks 
should  be  given  the  cities  which  had  treated  him  with  kind* 
ness  and  respect  during  his  exiles  and  that  his  town  and  coun* 
try^  houses,  which  Clodius  had  demolished,  should  be  rebuilt 
at  the  public  charge.* 

Cicero  returned  sixteen  months  after  his  banishment;  and 
•uch  joy  wSs  expressed  by  the  cities,  so  much  eagerness  to  meet 
him  by  all  ranks  of  people,  that  his  own  account  of  it  is  lesft 
than  the  truth,  though  he  said,— ^^  That  Italy  had  brought  him 
on  her  shoulders  to  Rome."  Crassus,  who  was  his  enemy  be* 
fore  his  e±ile,  now  readily  went  to  meet  him,  and  was  recon* 
ciled«  In  this,  he  said,  he  was  willing  to  oblige  his  son.  Pub* 
lius,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  Cicero. 

Not  long  after  his  return,  Cicero  taking  his  opportuniqr 
when  Clodius  was  absent,!  went  up  with  a  great  company  td 
the  Capitol,  and  destroyed  the  tribunitial  tables,  in  which  were 
recorded  all  the  acts  in  Clodius'  time*.  Clodius  loudly  com^ 
nkdned  of  this  proceeding  i  but  Cicero  answered :— ^^  That 
his  appointment  as  tribune  was  irregulat,  because  he  was  of  is 
patrictan  family,  and,  consequendy,  all  his  acts  were  iiivalidii'' 
Cato  was  displeased,  and  iqiposed  Cicero  in  this  assertion  t 
Ii6t  dut  he  praised  Clodius;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  extremely 
olfeUded  at  his  admtnistratimi ;  but  he  representedy— ^^That  i< 
would  be  a  tiotent  stretch  of  prerogativcy  for  die  senate  te 

*  Hie  eeomltdQCiead  for  felmadtng  his  House  im  Kesie  nesf  ll/XXU.;  for 
bis  Tuscan  viOs  near  3t0002. ;'  and  for  kis  Formian  villa  about  half  that  sunii 
whl6h  Cicero  called  a  very  scanty  estiifiate. 

f  Cicero  had  iittempted  this  once  before,  when  Clonus  was  present ;  but 
Cttu^  ihe  brother  of  tUMtoi,  bebf  pMOt^  by  hlS  iteiaki  ib^  iftt^  Rescued 
oot  of  thehands  of  Ciccni. 
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aninul  so  many  decrees  and  acts,  among  which  were  his  own 
commission,  and  his  regulations  at  Cypnis  and  Byzantium/' 
The  diiFerence  which  this  produced  between  Cato  and  Cicero, 
did  not  come  to  an  absolute  rupture;  it  only  lessened  the 
warmth  of  their  friendshtp. 

After  this,  Milo  killed  Clodius;  and  being  arraigned  for  the 
fact,  he  chose  Cicero  for  his  advocate.  The  senate  fearing 
that  the  prosecution  of  a  man  of  Milo's  spirit  and  reputation, 
might  produce  some  tumult  in  the  city,  appointed  Pompey  to 
preside  at  this  and  the  other  trials,  and  to  provide  both  for  the 
peace  of  thexity,  and  the  courts  of  justice.  In  consequence 
of  which,  he  posted  a  body  of  soldiers  in  the  forum  before 
day,  and  secured  every  part  of  it.  This  made  Milo  appre- 
hensive that  Cicero  would  be  disconcerted  at  so  unusual  a 
sight,  and  less  able  to  plead.  He,  therefore,  persuaded  him  to 
come  in  a  litter  to  the  ^brum,  and  to  repose  himself  there  till 
the  judges  were  assembled,  and  the  court  filled :  for  he  wa* 
not  only  timid  in  war,  but  he  had  his  fear  when  he  spoke  in 
public ;  and  in  many  causes  he  scarce  left  trembling  even  in 
the  height  and  vehemence  of  his  eloquence.  When  he  under- 
took  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  Lucinius  Murena,*"  against  the 
prosecution  of  Cato,  he  was  ambitious  to  outdo  Hortensius, 
who  had  already  spoken  with  great  applause  ;  for  which  rea- 
son he  sat  up  all  night  to  prepare  himself:  but  that  watching 
and  application  hurt  him  so  much,  that  he  appeared  inferior  to 
his  rival. 

When  he  came  out  of  the  litter  to  open  the  cause  of  Milo, 
and  saw  Pompey  seated  on  high,  as  in  a  camp,  and  weapons 
glittering  all  around  the  ybnim,  he  was  so  confounded  that  he 
could  scarce  begin  his  oration :  for  he  shook,  and  his  tongue 
faltered ;  though  Milo  attended  the  trial  with  great  courage^ 
and  had  disdained  to  let  his  hair  grow,  or  to  put  on  mourning. 
These  circumstances  contributed  not  a  little  to  his  condemna- 
tion. As  for  Cicero,  his  trembling  was  imputed  rather  to  his 
anxiety  for  his  friend,  than  to  any  particular  ^midity. 

Cicero  was  appointed  one  of  the  priests  called  Augurs,  in 
the  room  of  young  Crassus,  who  was  killed  in  the  Parthian 
war.  Afterwards  the  province  of  Cilioia  was  allotted  to  him ; 
and  he  sailed  thither  with  an  army  of  twelve  thousand  foot, 
and  two  thousand  six  hundred  horse.  He  had  it  in  charge  to 
bring  Cappadocia  to  submit  to  king  Ariobaraanes ;  which  he 
performed  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  without  having  re- 
course to  arms.  And  finding  the  Cilicians  elated  on  the  mis- 
carriage of  the  Romans  in  Parthia,  and  the  commotions  in 
Syria,  he  brought  them  to  order  by  the  gentleness  of  his  go- 

*  Murena  bad  retained  three  advocates,  Hortenaius^  Marcus  CraasQi^  and 
Cicero. 
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yernment.    He  refused  the  presents  which  the  neighbouring 

Erinces  offered  him.  He  excused  the  province  from  finding 
im  a  public  table,  and  daily  entertained  at  his  own  charge 
persons  of  honour  and  learning,  not  with  magnificence  indeed, 
but  with  elegance  and  propriety.  He  had  no  porter  at  his  gate, 
nor  did  any  man  ever  find  him  in  bed  ;  for  he  rose  early  in 
the  morning,  and  kindly  received  those  who  came  to  pay  their 
.  court  to  him,  either  standing  or  walking  before  his  door.  We 
are  told  that  he  never  caused  any  man  to  be  beaten  with  rods, 
or  to  have  his  garments  rent  ;^  never  gave  opprobrious  lan- 
guage in  his  anger,  nor  added  insult  to  punishment.  He  re* 
covered  the  public  money  which  had  been  embezzled,  and  en* 
riched  the  cities  with  it.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  satisfied, 
if  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  such  frauds,  made  restitution, 
and  fixed  no  mark  of  infamy  upon  them. 

He  had  also  a  taste  of  war;  for  he  routed  the  bands  of  rob- 
bers that  had  possessed  themselves  of  Mount  Amanus,  and 
was  saluted  by  his  army  Imperator  on  that  account.f  CsMrilius^ 
the  orator,  having  desired  him  to  send  him  some  panthers 
from  Cilicia  for  his  games  at  Rome,  in  his  answer  he  could  not 
forbear  boasting  of  his  achievements.  He  said, — **'  There 
wefe  no  panthers  left  in  Cilicia.  Those  animals,  in  their  vexa- 
tion to  find  that  they  were  the  only  objects  of  war,  while  every 
thing  else  was  at  peace,  were  fled  into  Caria.'' 

In  his  return  from  his  province,  he  stopped  at  Rhodes,  and 
afterwards  made  some  sta}*^  at  Athens;  which  he  did  with 
great  pleasure,  in  remembrance  of  the  conversations  he  had 
formerly  had  there.  He  had  now  the  company  of  all  that 
were  most  famed  for  erudition ;  and  visited  his  former  friends 
and  acquaintance.  After  he  had  received  all  due  honours  and 
marks  of  esteem  from  Greece,  he  passed  on  to  Rome,  where 
he  found  the  fire  of  dissension  kindled,  and  every  thing  tend* 
ing  to  a  civil  war. 

When  the  senate  decreed  him  a  triumph,  he  said, — ^^  He 
had  rather  follow  Caesar's  chariot-wheels  in  his  triumph,  if  a 
reconciliation  could  be  effected  between  him^  and  Pompey." 
And  in  private  he  tried  every  healing  and  conciliating  me- 
thod, by  writing  to  Ciesar,  and  entreating  Pompey.  After  it 
came  to  an  open  rupture,  and  Cassar  was  on  his  march  to 

*  This  mark  of  ignominy  was  of  ffr^t  antiquity :— *'  Wherefore  Hanun 
took  David's  servants,  and  shaved  off  one-half  of  their  beards,  and  cut  off 
their  garments  to  the  middle,  even  to  their  buttocks,  and  sent  them  away.'' — 
3  Sam,  Z.4. 

f  He  not  only  received  this  lauik.  of  distinction,  but  public  thanksgivings 
were  ordered  at  Rome  for  his  success ;  and  the  people  went  near  to  decree 
him  a  trituiph.  His  services,  therefore,  must  have  been  oonaiderable,  and 
Plutarch  seems  to  mention  them  too  slightly. 

^  Not  Cmalius^  bat  Cheliiis.  He  was  then  xdile,  and  wanted  the  panthers 
for  his  pablb  shows. 
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Rome^  Pompejr  did  not  chooec  to  wait  for  him,  bat  rcdred^ 
with  numbers  of  the  principal  citizens  in  his  train.  Cicero 
did  not  attend  him  in  his  flight ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  beBered 
that  he  would  join  Caesar.  It  is  certain  that  he  fluctuated 
greatly  in  his  opinion,  and  was  in  the  utmost  anxiety :  for  he 
says,  in  his  epistles, — ^^  Whither  shall  I  turn? — Pompey  has 
the  more  honourable  cause;  but  Caesar  manages  his  affairs 
with  the  greatest  address,  and  is  most  able  to  save  himself  and 
his  friends.  In  short,  I  know  whom  to  avoid,  but  not  whom 
to  seek."  At  last,  one  Trebatius,  a  friend  of  Csesar's,  signi- 
fied to  him  by  letter,  that  Caesar  thought  he  had  reason  to 
reckon  him  of  his  side,  and  to  consider  him  as  partner  of  hia 
hopes.  But  if  his  age  would  not  permit  it,  he  might  retire  into 
Greece,  and  live  there  in  tranquillity,  without  any  connection 
with  either  party.  Cicero  was  surprised  that  Cesar  did  not 
write  himself,  and  answered  angrily, — ^  That  he  would  do 
nothing  unworthy  of  his  political  character."  Such  is  the  ac- 
count we  have  of  the  matter  in  his  epistles. 

However,  upon  Caesar's  marching  for  Spain,  he  crossed  the 
sea,  and  repaired  to  Pompey.  His  arrival  was  agreeable  t^ 
the  generality ;  but  Cato  blamed  him  privately  for  taking  diis 
measure: — ^"^  As  for  me,"  said  he,  "  it  would  have  been  wrong 
to  leave  that  party  which  I  embraced  from  the  beginning;  but 
you  might  have  been  much  more  serviceable  to  your  country 
and  your  friends,  if  you  had  staid*  at  Rome,  and  accommo- 
dated yourself  to  events.  Whereas  now,  without  any  reason 
or  necessity,  you  have  declared  yourself  an  enemy  to  Cesar^ 
and  are  come  to  share  in  the  danger  with  which  youilad  no* 
thing  to  do." 

These  arguments  made  Cicero  change  his  opinion,  especially 
when  he  found  that  Pompey  did  not  employ  him  upon  any 
considerable  service.  It  is  true,  no  one  was  to  be  blamed  for 
this  but  himself;  for  he  made  no  secret  of  his  repenting.  Ht 
disparaged  Pompey's  preparations;  he  insinuated  his  dislike 
of  his  counsels,  and  never  spared  his  jests  upon  his  allies.  He 
was  not,  indeed,  inclined  to  laugh  himself;  on  the  contrary^ 
he  walked  about  die  camp  with  a  very  solemn  countenance ; 
but  he  often  made  others  laugh,  though  they  were  little  in« 
clined  to  it.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  a  few  in- 
stances:— When  Domitius  advanced  a  man  who  had  no  turn 
for  war,  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  assigned  for  his  reason^ 
Aat  he  was  aa  honest  and  prudent  man^^^^  Why  then,"  said 
Cicero,  **  do  you  not  keep  him  for  governor  to  your  children?'* 
When  some  were  commending  Theophanes  the  Lesbian,  who 
was  director  of  the  board  of  works,  for  consoling  the  Rho- 
dians  on  the  loss  of  their  fleet,-^^  See,"  said  Cieero^  ^  what 
it  is  to  have  a  Grecian  director!'*  When  Csesar  was  success- 
ful in  almost  every  instance,  and  held  Pompey  As  it  Were  be- 


MCgtdi  Leatukftt  tm&r^^  He  was  infornicd  that  Gesar'a  fiiendt 
Ipokcd  veiy  souk.^'  ^^  You  joiean^  I  suppoae,^'  said  Cicero,  ^^  that 
diey  are  out  of  humour  with  kiin«^'  One  Martius,  newly  ar« 
lived  horn  Italv,  told  thiaa  a  report  prevailed  at  Rome,  that 
Bompey  was  twcked  up  in. his  camp:  ^^  Then,"  said  Cicero^ 
^  you  took  a  voyage  on  pui^ose  to  see  it."  After  Pompey's^ 
defeat,  Nonnius  said^  there  was  room  yet  for  hope,  for  diere 
were  seven  eagles  left  in  the  camp.  Cicero  answered, — ^  Thar 
would  be  good  encouragement,  if  we  were  to  fight  widi  jack* 
d^ws.".  When  Labienus,  on  die  strength  of  some  oracles,  in* 
sisted  diat  Pompw  must  be  conqueror  at  last:  **  By  this  ora* 
colar  generalship,"  said  Cicero,  ^^  we  have  lost  our  camp." 

After  die  battle  of  Pharsalia,  (in  which  he  was  not  present 
on  account  of  his  ill  health,)  and  after  the  flight  pf  Pompey, 
Cato,  w-bo  had  conisiderable  lorces,  and  a  great  fleet  at  Dvrrhi^ 
dbium,  desired  Cicero  to  take  the  command,  because  bis  con- 
sular dignity  gave  him  a  legal  title  to  it.  Cicero,  however, 
not  only  declined  it,  but  absolutely  refused. taking  any  farther 
share  in  the  war.  Upon  which  young  Pompey  and  his  friends 
called  him  traitor,  drew  dieir  swords,  and  would  certainly 
have  despatched  htm,  had  not  Cato  interposed,  and  conveyed 
him  out  of  the  camp. 

He  got  safe  to  Brundusium,  and  staid  there  some  time  in 
esqpectation  of  Cesar,  who  was  detained  by  his  affairs  in  Asia 
and  Egypt*  When  be  heard  that  the  conqueror  was  arrived 
at  Tarentum,  and  designed' to  proceed  from  thence  by  land  to 
Brundusium,  he  set  out  to  meet  him ;  not  without  hope,  nor 
yet  without  some  shame  and  reluctance,  at  the  thought  of  try* 
ing  how  he  stood  in  the  opinion  of  a  victorious  enemy,  before 
so  many  witnesses.  He  had  no  occasion,  however,  either  to 
do  or  to  say  any  thing  beneath  his  dignity.  Cssar  no  sooner 
beheld  him  at  some  considerable  distance,  advancing  before 
the  rest,  than  he  dismounted,  and  ran  to  embrace  him ;  after 
which,  he  went  on  discoursing  with  him  alone  for  many  fur* 
longs.  He  continued  to  treat  him  with  great  kindness  and 
respect  j  insomuch  that  when  he  had  written  an  encomium  oq 
Cato,  which  bore  the  name  of  that  great  man,  Cabsar  in  his 
answer,  entitled  Jnti'-Cato^  praised  both  the  eloquence  and  con* 
duct  of  Cicero,  and  said  he  greatly  resembled  Pericles  and 
Theramen^s. 

When  Qttintus  Ligarius  was  prosecuted  for  bearing  arms 
against  Cssar,  and  Cicero  had  undertaken  to  plead  his  cause, 
Cesar  is  reported  to  have  said, — ^*'  Why  may  we  not  give  our- 
selves a  pleasure,  which  we  have  not  enjoyed  so  long,  that  of 
hearing  Cicero  speak ;  since  I  have  already  taken  my  resolu- 
tion as  to  Ligarius,  who  is  clearly  a  bad  man,  as  well  as  my 
enemy  ?"  But  he  was  greatly  moved  when  Cicero  began ;  and 
his  speech,  as  it  proceeded,  had  such  a  variety  of  pathos,  ao 
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irresistible  a  charm^  that  his  colour  changed;  and  it  was  evi« 
dent  that  his  mind  was  torn  with  conflicting  passions.  At  last, 
when  the  orator  touched  on  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  he  was  so 
extremely  affected,  that  his  whole  frame  trembled,  and  he  let 
drop  some  papers  out  of  his  hand.  Thus  conquered  by  the 
force  of  eloquence,  he  acquitted  Ligarius. 

The  commonwealth  being  xhanged  into  a  monarchy,  Cicero 
withdrew  from  the  scene  of  public  business,  and  bestowed  his 
leisure  on  the  young  men  who  were  desirous  to  be  instructed 
in  philosophy.  As  these  were  pf  the  best  families,  by  his  in- 
terest with  them  he  once  more  obtained  great  audiority  in 
Rome.  He  made  it  his  business  to  compose  and  translate 
philosophical  dialogues,  and  to  render  the  Greek  terms  of 
logic  and  natural  philosophy  in  the  Roman  language :  for  it  is 
said,  that  he  first,  or  principally,  at  least,  gave  Latin  terms  for 
these  Greek  words,  jft/an/o^ta,  imagination;  syncatathesis^  ac* 
cent;  epochCy  doubt;  catalepsU^  comprehension;  atomw^  atom; 
ameresy  indivisible;  kenon^  void;  and  many  other  such  terms 
in  science ;  contriving  either  by  metaphorical  expression,  or 
strict  translation,  to  make  them  intelligible  and  familiar  to  the 
Romans.  His  ready  turn  for  poetry  afforded  him  amusement; 
for,  we  are  told,  when  he  was  intent  upoja  it,  he  could  make 
five  hundred  verses  in  one  night.  As  m  this  period  he. spent 
.  most  of  his  time  at  his  Tusculan  villa,  he  wrote  to  his  firiends, 
— ^^  That  he  led.the  life  of  Laertes ;"  either  by  way  of  raillery, 
as  his  custom  was,  or  from  an  ambitious  desire  of  public  em- 
ployment, and  discontent  in  his  present  situation.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  he  rarely  went  to  Rome,  and  then  only  to  pay  his  court 
to  Caesar.  He  was  always  one  of  the  first  to  vote  him  addi- 
tional honours,  and  forward  to  say  something  new  of  him  and 
his  actions.  Thus,  when  Caesar , ordered  Pompey^s  statues, 
which  had  been  pulled  down,  to  be  erected  again,  Cicero  said, 
— ^^  That  by  this  act  of  humanity  in  setting  up  Pompey's  sta- 
tues, he  had  established  his  own." 

It  is  reported  that  he  had  formed  a  design  to  write  the  his- 
tory of  his  own  country,  in  which  he  would  have  interwoven 
many  of  the  Grecian  affairs,  and  inserted  not  only  their  speeches, 
but  fables.  But  he  was  prevented  by  many  disagreeable  cir- 
cumstances, both  public  and  private,  into  most  of  which  he 
brought  himself  by  his  own  indiscretion :  for,  in  the  first  place, 
he  divorced  his  wife  Terentia.  The  reasons  he  assigned  were, 
that  she  had  neglected  him  during  the  war,  and  even  sent  him 
out  without  necessaries.  Besides,  after  his  return  to  Italy,  she 
behaved  to  him  with  little  regard,  and  did  not  wait  on  him 
during  his  long  stay  at  Brundusium.  Nay,  when  his  daughter, 
at  that  time  very  young,  took  so  long  a  journey  to  see  him, 
she  allowed  her  but  an  indifferent  equipage,  and  insufficient 
supplies.    Indeed,  according  to  his  account,  his  house  was 
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become  naked  and  empty  through  the  many  debts  which  she 
had  contracted.  These  were  the  most  specious  pretences  for 
the  divorce.  Terentia,  however,  denied  all  these  charges ; 
and  Cicero  himself  made  a  full  apology  for  her  by  marrying  a 
younger  woman  not  long  after.  Terentia  said,  he  took  her 
merely  for  her  beauty ;  but  his  freed-man  Tyro  affirms,  that 
he  married  her  for  her  wealth,  that  it  might  enable  him  to  pay 
his  debts.  She  was,  indeed,  very  rich,  and  her  fortune  was  in 
the  hands  of  Cicero,  who  was  left  her  guardian.  As  his  debts 
were  great,  his  friends  and  relations  persuaded  him  to  marry 
the  young  lady,  notwithstanding  the  disparity  of  years,  and 
satisfy  his  creditors  out  of  her  fortune. 

Antony,  in  his  answer  to  the  Philippics,  taxes  him  with 
^^  repudiating  a  wife  with  whom  he  was  grown  old;''*"  and  ral* 
lies  him  on  account  of  his  perpetually  keeping  at  home,  like  a 
man  either  unfit  for  business  or  war.  Not  long  after  this 
match,  his  daughter  TuUia,  who,  after  the  death  of  Piso,  had 
married  Lentulus,  died  in  childbed.  The  philosophers  came 
from  all  parts  to  comfort  him:  for  his  loss  affected  him  ex- 
tremely ;  and  he  even  .put  away  his  new  bride,  because  she 
seemed  to  rejoice  at  the  death  of  TuUia.  In  this  posture  were 
Cicero's  domestic  affairs. 

As  to  those  of  the  public,  he  had  no  share  in  the  conspiracy 
against  Caesar,  though  be  was  one  of  Brutus'  particular  friends ; 
and  no  man  was  more  uneasy  under  the  new  establishment,  or 
more  desirous  of  having  the  commonwealth  restored.  Pos- 
sibly they  feared  hk  natural  deficiency  of  courage,  as  well  as 
his  time  of  life,  at*which  the  boldest  begin  to  droop.  After 
the  work  was  done  by  Brutus  and  Cassius,  the  friends  of  Caesar 
assembled  to  revenge  his  death ;  and  it  was  apprehended  that 
Rome  would  again  be  plunged  in  civil  wars.  Antony,  who 
was  consul,  ordered  a  meeting  of  the  senate,  and  made  a  short 
speech  on  ihe  necessity  of  union.  But  Cicero  expatiated  in  a 
mainner  suitable  to  the  occasion,  and  persuaded  the  senate,  in 
imitation  of  the  Athenians,  to  pass  a  general  amnesty  as  to 
all  that  had  been  done  against  Cesar,  and  to  decree  provinces 
to  Brutus  and  Cassius. 

None  of  these  things,  however,  took  effect:  for  the  people 
were  inclined  to  pity  on  this  event;  and  when  they  beheld  the 
dead  body  of  Caesar  carried  into  the  forum^  where  Antony 
showed  them  his  robe  stained  with  blood,  and  pierced  on  all 
sides  with  swords,  they  broke  out  into  a  transport  of  rage« 
They  sought  all  over  the  forum  for  the  actors  in  that  tragedy, 
and  ran  with  lighted  torches  %o  bum  their  houses.  Bf  their< 
precaution  they  escaped  this  danger;  but  as  they  saw  others 
no  less  considerable  impending,  they  left  the  city. 

•  Cicero  was  then  sixty-two. 
VOL.    IV.  F 
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Antony,  elated  with  this  advantage,  became  formidable  t» 
all  the  opposite  party,  who  supposed  that  he  would  aim  at  no- 
thing less  than  absolute  power;  but  Cicero  had  particular  rea- 
son to  dread  him ;  for,  being  sensible  that  Cicero's  weight  in 
the  administration  was  established  again,  and  of  his  strong  at- 
tachment to  Brutus,  Antony  could  hardly  bear  his  presence. 
Besides,  there  had  long  been  some  jealousy  and  dislike  be- 
tween them  on  account  of  the  dissimilarity  of  their  lives.  Ci- 
cero, fearing  the  event,  was  inclined  to  go  with  Dolabella  into 
Syria,  as  his  lieutenant.  But  afterwards  Hirtius  and  Pansa, 
who  were  to  be  consuls  after  Antony,  persons  of  great  merit, 
and  good  friends  to  Cicero,  desired  him  not  to  leave  them  ; 
and  promised,  with  his  assistance,  to  destroy  Antony.  Cicero, 
without  depending  much  on  their  scheme,  gave  up  that  of  go- 
ing with  Dolabella,  and  agreed  with  the  consuls  elect  to  pass 
the  summer  in  Athens,  and  return  when  they  entered  upon 
their  office. 

Accordingly,  he  embarked  for  that  place  without  taking  any 
principal  Roman  along  with  him.  But  his  voyage  being  acci* 
dentally  retarded,  news  was  brought  from  Rome,  (for  he  did 
not  choose  to  be  without  news,)  that  there  was  a  wonderful 
change  in  Antony ;  that  he  took  all  his  steps  agreeably  to  the 
sense  of  the  senate;  and  that  nothing  but  his  presence  was 
wanting  to  bring  matters  to  the  best  establishment.  He,  there- 
fore, condemned  his  excessive  caution,  and  returned  to  Rome. 

His  first  hopes  were  not  disappointed.  Such  crowds  came 
out  to  meet  him,  that  almost  a  whole  daf  was  spent  at  the 
gates,  and  on  his  way  home,  in  compliments  and  congratula- 
tions. Next  day  Antony  convened  the  senate,  and  sent  for 
Cicero;  but  he  kept  his  bed,  pretending  that  he  was  indisposed 
with  his  journey.  In  reality,  he  seems  to  have  been  afraid  of 
assassination,  in  consequence  of  some  hints  he  received  by  the 
way.  Antony  was  extremely  incensed  at  these  suggestions, 
and  ordered  a  party  of  soldiers  either  to  bring  him,  or  to  bum 
his  house  in  case  of  refusal.  However,  at  the  request  of  num- 
bers who  interposed,  he  revoked  that  order,  and  bade  them 
only  bring  a  pledge  from  his  house. 

After  this,  when  they  happened  to  meet,  they  passed  each 
other  in  silence,  and  lived  in  mutual  distrust.     Mean  time, 

J'  oung  Caesar,  arriving  from  ApoUonia,  put  in  his  claim  as 
eir  to  his  uncle,  and  sued  Antony  for  twenty«five  million 
g/rachmasj*  which  he  detained  of  the  estate. 

Hereupon,  Philip,  who  had  married  the  mother,  and  Mar- 
cdlus,  who  was  husband  to  the  sister  of  Octavius,  brought 

*  Plutarch  is  imstaken  in  the  warn.  It  appears  from  Paterculus  and  others 
that  it  was  seyea  times  as  much. 
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him  to  Cicero.  It  was  agreed  between  them  diat  Cicero 
should  assist  Cssar  with  his  eloquence  and  interest,  both  with 
the  senate  and  the  people ;  and  that  Ciesar  should  give  Cicero 
all  the  protection  that  nis  wealth  and  military  influence  could 
aflbrd :  for  the  young  man  had  already  collected  a  considera- 
ble number  of  the  veterans,  who  had  served  under  his  uncle. 

Cicero  received  the  offer  of  his  friendship  with  pleasure : 
for  while  Pompey  and  Cssar  were  living,  Cicero,  it  seems, 
had  a  dream,  in  which  he  thought  he  called  some  boys,  the 
sons  of  senators,  up  to  the  Capitol,  because  Jupiter  designed 
to  pitch  upon  one  of  them  for  sovereign  of  Rome.  The  citi- 
zens ran  with  all  the  eagerness  of  expectation,  and  placed 
themselves  about  the  temple;  and  the  boys  in  their  praefexta 
sat  silent.  The  doors  suddenly  opening,  the  boys  rose  up  one 
by  one,  and,  in  their  order,  passed  round  the  god,  who  review* 
ed  them  all,  and  sent  them  away  disappointed:  but  when  Oc- 
tavius  approached,  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  him,  and  said : 
•— ^^  Romans,  this  is  the  person,  who,  when  he  comes  to  be  your 
prince,  will  put  an  end  to  your  civil  wars.''  This  vision,  they 
tell  us,  made  such  an  impression  upon  Cicero,  that  he  perfectly 
retained  the  figure  and  countenance  of  the  boy,  though  he  did 
Bot  yet  know  him.  Next  day,  he  went  down  to  the  Campus 
JSfartiuSj  when  the  boys  were  just  returning  from  their  exer* 
eises ;  and  the  first  who  struck  his  eye,  was  the  lad  in  the  very 
form  that  he  had  seen  in  his  dream.  Astonished  at  the  dis- 
covery, Cicero  asked  him  who  were  his  parents ;  and  he  proved 
to  be  the  son  of  Octavius,  a  person  not  much  distinguished  in 
Ufe,  and  of  Attia,  sister  to  Cssar.  As  he  was  so  near  a  rela- 
tion, and  Cssar  had  no  children  of  his  own,  he  adopted  him, 
and,  by  will,  left  him  his  estate.  Cicero,  after  his  dream, 
whenever  he  met  young  Octavius,  is  said  to  have  treated  him 
with  particular  regard;  and  he  received  those  marks  of  his 
friendship  with  great  satisfaction.  Besides,  he  happened  to  be 
bom  the  year  that  Cicero  was  consul. 

These  were  pretended  to  be  the  causes  of  their  present  con- 
nection. But  the  leading  motive  with  Cicero  was  his  hatred 
of  Antony,  and  the  next  his  natural  avidity  of  glory :  for  he 
hoped  to  dirow  the  weight  of  Octavius  into  the  scale  of  the 
commonwealth ;  and  the  latter  behaved  to  him  with  such  a 

Euerile  deference,*  that  he  even  called  him  father.     Hence 
irutus,  in  his  letters  to  Atticus,  expressed  his  indignation 
against  Cicero,  and  said, — "  That,  as  through  fear  of  Antony, 

*  The  Greek  is  vfot  t9  /ui^miov,  which  it  used  tdTerbially  ftV  puerHtttr. 
Thus  Sophocles  uses  ir^wti^oi  adverbially  for  temfeBttvi^  and  wsoi  a<}>&ovMir  for 
m^wui^.  The  commentators  not  adverting  to  this,  have  declared  the  text 
coRu^  and  puzzled  themselves  needless^  to  restore  it. 
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he,  paid  hit  court  to  young  Cssar,  it  was  plain  that  he  took 
not  his  measures  for  the  liberty  of  his  country,  but  only  to 
obtain  a  gentle  master  for  himself."  Nevertheless,  Brutus 
finding  the  son  of  Cicero  at  Athens,  where  he  was  studying 
under  the  philosophers,  gave  him  a  command,  and  employed 
him  upon  many  services,  which  proved  successful. 

Cicero'^  power  at  this  time  was  at  its  greatest  height ;  he 
carried  every  point  that  he  desired;  insomuch  that  he  expelled 
Antony,  and  raised  such  a  spirit  against  him,  that  the  consuls 
Hirtius  and  Pansa  were  sent  to  give  him  battle ;  and  Cicero 
likewise  prevailed  upon  the  senate  to  grant  Csesar  the  fasces^ 
with  the  dignity  of  prsetor,  as  one  that  was  fighting  for  his 
country. 

Antony,  indeed,  was  beaten ;  but  both  the  consuls  falling  in 
the  action,  the  troops  ranged  themselves  under  the  banners  of 
Caesar.  The  senate  now  fearing  the  views  of  a  young  man, 
who  was  so  much  favoured  by  fortune,  endeavoured  by  ho- 
nours and  gifts  to  draw  his  forces  from  him,  and  to  diminish 
his  power.  They  alleged,  that  as  Antony  was  put  to  flight, 
there  was  no  need  to  keep  such  an  army  on  toot.  Caesar, 
alarmed  at  these  vigorous  measures,  privately  sent  some  friends 
to  entreat  and  persuade  Cicero  to  procure  the  consulship  for 
them  both;  promising,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  should  direct 
all  aflPairs  according  to  his  better  judgment,  and  find  him  per- 
fectly tractable,  who  was  but  a  youth,  and  had  no  ambition  for 
any  thing  but  the  title  and  the  honour.  Cassar  himself  ac- 
knowledged afterwards,  that,  in  his  apprehensions  of  being 
entirely  ruined  and  deserted,  he  seasonably  availed  himself  of 
Cicero's  ambition,  persuaded  him  to  stand  for  the  consulship, 
and  undertook  to  support  his  application  with  his  whole  in- 
terest. 

In  this  case  particularly,  Cicero,  old  as  he  was,  suiFered 
himself  to  be  imposed  upon  by  this  young  man,  solicited  the 
people  for  him,  and  brought  the  senate  into  his  interest.  His 
friends  blamed  him  for  it  at  the  umt\  and  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore he  was  sensible  that  he  had  ruined  himself,  and  given  up 
the  liberties  of  his  country:  for  Cssar  was  no  sooner  strength- 
ened with  the  consular  authority,  than  he  gave  up  Cicero,* 
and,  reconciling  himself  to  Antony  and  Lepidus,  he  united 
his  power  with  theirs,  and  divided  the  empire  among  them,  as 
if  it  had  been  a  private  estate.  At  the  same  time  thev  pro- 
scribed above  two  hundred  persons  whom  they  had  pitched 
upon  for  a  sacrifice.  The  -greatest  difficulty  and  dispute  was 
abqut  tha  proscription  of  Cicero:  for  Antony  would  come  to 
no  terms,  till  he  was  first  taken  off.  Lepidus  agreed  with  An- 
tony in  this  preliminary,  but  Caesar  opposed  them  both.   They 

*  Instead  of  taking  him  for  hia  colleague,  he  ehoac  <laiiitua  PecKiHis. 
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had  a  private  congress  for  these  purposes  near  the  city  of 
Bononia,  which  lasted  three  days.  The  place  where  they  met 
was  over  against  their  camps,  on  a  little  island  in  the  river. 
Caesar  is  said  to  have  contended  for  Cicero  the  two  first  days; 
but  the  third  he  gave  him  up.  The  sacrifices  on  each  part  were 
these : — Caesar  was  to  abandon  Cicero  to  his  fate ;  Lepidus, 
his  brother  Palus;  and  Antony,  Lucius  Caesar,  his  uncle  by 
the  mother's  side.  Thus,  rage  and  rancour  entirely  stifled 
them  in  all  sentiments  of  humanity;  or,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, they  showed  that  no  beast  is  more  savage  than  man,  when 
he  is  possessed  of  power  equal  to  his  passion. 

While  his  enemies  were  thus  employed,  Cicero  was  at  his 
Tusculan  villa,  and  his  brother  Quintus  with  him.  When 
they  were  informed  of  the  proscription,  they  determined  to 
remove  to  Astyra,  a  country-house  of  Cicero*s  near  the  sea, 
where  they  intended  to  take  a  ship,  and  repair  to  Brutus  in 
Macedonia:  for  it  was  reported,  that  he  was  already  ver}- 
powerful  in  those  parts.  They  were  carried  in  their  separate 
litters,  oppressed  with  sorrow  and  despair ;  and  often  joining 
their  litters  on  the  road,  they  shopped  to  bemoan  their  mutual 
misfortunes.  Quintus  was  the  more  dejected,  because  he  was 
in  want  of  necessaries;  for,  as  he  said,  he  had  brought  nothing 
from  home  with  him.  Cicero,  too,  had  but  a  slender  provi- 
sion. They  concluded,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  best  for 
Cicero  to  hasten  his  flight,  and  for  Quintus  to  return  to  his 
house,  and  get  some  supplies.  This  resolution  being  fixed 
upon,  they  embraced  each  other  with  every  expression  of  sor- 
row, and  then  parted. 

A  few  days  after,  Quintus  and  his  son  were  betrayed  by  his 
servants  to  the  assassins  who  came  in  quest  of  them,  and  lost 
their  lives.  As  for  Cicero,  he  was  carried  to  Astyra ;  where 
finding  a  vessel,  he  immediately  went  on  board,  and  coasted 
along  to  Circssum,  with  a  favourable  wind.  The  pilots  were 
preparing  immediately  to  sail  from  thence ;  but  whether  it  was 
that  he  feared  the  sea,  or  had  not  yet  given  up  all  his  hopes  in 
Cssar,  he  disembarked,  and  travelled  a  hundred  furlongs  on 
foot,  as  if  Rome  had  been  the  place  of  his  destination.  Re- 
penting, however,  afterwards,  he  left  that  road,  and  made  again 
for  the  sea.  He  passed  the  night  in  the  most  perplexing  and 
horrid  thoughts;  msomuch,that  he  was  sometimes  inclined  to 
go  privately  into  Csesar's  house,  and  stab  himself  upon  the  altar 
of  his  domestic  gods,  to  bring  the  divine  vengeance  upon  hia 
betrayer.  But  he  was  deterred  from  this  by  the  fear  of  tor- 
ture. Other  alternatives,  equally  distressful,  presented  them- 
selves. At  last,  he  put  himself  in  the  hands  of  his  servants, 
and  ordered  them  to  carry  him  by  sea  to  Cajeta,*  where  he. 

*  In  the  printed  ttxt  it  is  xmrn^ ;  but  a  msnoKript  gives  ua  «flCiitTT«r.    Ac- 
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had  a  delightful  retreat  in  the  summer,  when  the  Etesian 
winds  set  in.*  There  was  a  temple  of  ApoUo  on  that  coast, 
from  which  a  flight  of  crows  came  with  great  noise,  towards 
Cicero's  vessel,  as  it  was  making  land.  They  perched  on  both 
sides  of  the  sail-yard,  where  some  sat  croaikmg,  and  others 
pecking  the  ends  of  the  ropes.  All  looked  upon  this  as  an  ill 
omen ;  yet  Cicero  went  on  shore,  and,  entering  his  house,  lay 
down  to  repose  himself.  In  the  mean  time,  a  number  of  the 
crows  settled  in  the  chamber  window,  and  croaked  in  the  most 
doleful  manner.  One  of  them  even  entered  it,  and  alighting 
on  the  bed,  attempted,  with  its  beak,  to  draw  off  the  clothes 
with  which  he  had  covered  his  face.  On  the  sight  of  this, 
the  servants  began  to  reproach  themselves:— ^'Shaul  we,'*  said 
they,  *^  remain  to  be  spectators  of  our  master's  murder?  Shall 
we  not  protect  him,  so  innocent  and  so  great  a  suiFerer  as  he 
is,  when  the  brute  creatures  give  him  marks  of  their  care  and 
attention  ?"  Then  partly  by  entreaty,  partly  by  force,  they  got 
him  into  his  litter,  and  carried  him  towards  the  sea. 

Mean  time  the  assassins  came  up.  They  were  commanded 
by  Herennius  a  centurion,  and  Pompilius  a  tribune,  whom 
Cicero  had  formerly  defended  when  under  a  prosecution  for 
parricide.  The  doors  of  the  house  being  made  fast,  they 
broke  them  open.  Still  Cicero  did  not  appear,  and  the  ser- 
vants, who  were  left  behind,  said  they  knew  nothing  of  him. 
But  a  young  man,  named  Philologus,  his  brother  Quintus' 
freed-man,  whom  Cicero  had  instructed  in  the  liberal  arts  and 
sciences,  informed  the  tribune,  that  they  were  carrying  the 
litter  through  deep  shades  to  the  sea  side.  The  tribune,  toking 
a  few  soldiers  with  him,  ran  to  the  end  of  the  walk  where  he 
was  to  come  out.  But  Cicero  perceiving  that  Herennius  was 
hastening  after  him,  ordered  his  servants  to  set  the  litter 
down;  and,  putting  his  left  hand  to  his  chin,  as  it  was  his 
custom  to  do,  he  looked  stedfastly  upon  his  murderers.  Such 
an  appearance  of  misery  in  his  face,  overgrown  with  hair,  and 
wasted  with  anxiety,  so  much  affected  the  attendants  of 'He- 
rennius, that  they  covered  their  faces  during  the  melancholy 
scene.  That  officer  despatched  him,  while  he  stretched  his 
neck  out  of  the  litter  to  receive  the  blow.  Thus  fell  Cicero,  in 
the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  Herennius  cut  off  his  head, 
and,  by  Antony's  command,  his  hands  too,  with  which  he  had 
written  the  Philippics,  Such  was  the  title  he  gave  his  orations 
against  Antony,  and  they  retain  it  to  this  day. 

When  these  parts  of  Cicero's  body  were  brought  to  Rome, 
Afttony  happened  to  be  holding  an  assembly  for  the  election 
of  magistrates.  He  no  sooner  beheld  them  than  he  cried  out, — 

cording  to  Appian,  Cicero  was  killed  nstr  Capua;  but  Valerius  Msxinms  says 
the  scene  of  that  tragedy  was  at  Cajets. 
*  The  north-east  winds. 
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*^  Now  let  there  be  an  end  of  all  proscriptions."  He  ordered 
the  head  and  hands  to  be  fastened  up  over  the  rostra^  a  dread- 
ful spectacle  to  the  Roman  people,  who  thought  they  did  not 
so  much  see  the  face  of  Cicero,  as  a  picture  of  Antony's  soul. 
Yet  he  did  one  act  of  justice  on  this  occasion,  which  was  the 
delivering  of  Philologus  to  Pomponia,  the  wife  of  Quintus. 
When  she  was  mistress  of  his  fate,  beside  other  horrid  pu- 
nishments, she  made  him*cut  off  his  own  flesh  by  peacemeal, 
and  roast  and  eat  it.  This  is  tbe  account  some  historians  give 
us ;  but  Tyro,  Cicero's  freed-man,  makes  no  mention  of  the 
treachery  of  Philologus. 

I  am  informed  that  a  long  time  after,  Csesar,  going  to  see 
one  of  his  grandsons,  found  him  with  a  book  of  Cicero's  in 
his  hands.  The  boy,  alarmed  at  the  accident,  endeavoured  to 
hide  the  book  under  his  robe ;  which  Caesar  perceived,  and 
took  It  from  him ;  and  after  having  run  most  ot  it  over  as  he 
stood,  he  returned  it,  and  said, — *'*'  My  dear  child,  this  was  an 
eloquent  man,  and  a  lover  of  his  country." 

Being  consul  at  the  time  when  he  conquered  Antony,  he 
took  the  son  of  Cicero  for  his  colleague;  under  whose  au- 
spices the  senate  took  down  the  statues  of  Antony,  defaced 
all  the  monuments  of  his  honour,  and  decreed,  that,  for  the 
future,  none  of  his  family  should  bear  the  name  of  Marcus. 
Thus  the  divine  justice  reserved  the  completion  of  Antony's 
punishment  for  the  house  of  Cicero. 


DEMOSTHENES  AND  CICERO 


COMPARED. 


These  are  the  most  memorable  circumstances  in  the  lives  of 
Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  that  could  be  collected  from  the  his- 
torians which  have  come  to  our  knowledge.  Though  I  shall 
not  pretend  to  compare  their  talents  for  speaking,  yet  this,  I 
think,  I  ought  to  observe,  that  Demosthenes,  by  the  exertion 
of  all  his  powers,  both  natural  and  acquired,  upon  that  object 
only,  came  to  exceed,  in  energy  and  strength,  the  most  cele- 
brated pleaders  of  his  time ;  in  grandeur  and  magnificence  of 
style,  all  that  were  eminent  for  the  sublime  of  declamation ; 
and  in  accuracy  and  art,  the  most  able  professors  of  rhetoric. 
Cicero's  studies  were  more  general,  and,  in  his  treasures  of 
knowledge,  he  had  a  great  variety.    He  has  left  us  a  number 
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of  philosophical  tracts  which  he  composed  upon  the  principles 
of  the  Academy.  And  we  see  something  of  ostentation  of 
learning  in  the  very  orations  which  he  wrote  for  the  forum 
and  the  bar. 

Their  different  tempers  are  discernible  in  their  way  of  writ- 
ing. That  of  Demosthenes,  without  any  embellishments  of 
wit  and  humour,  is  always  grave  and  serious  :  nor  does  it 
smell  of  the  lamp,  as  Patheas  tauntingly  said,  but  of  the  wa- 
ter-drinker, of  the  man  of  thought,  of  one  who  was  charac- 
terised by  the  austerities  of  life.  But  Cicero,  who  loved  to 
indulge  his  vein  of  pleasantry,  so  much  affected  the  wit,  that 
he  sometimes  sunk  into  the  buffoon ;  and,  by  affecting  gaiety  in 
the  most  serious  things,  to  serve  his  client,  he  has  offended 
against  the  rules  of  propriety  and  decorum.  Thus,  in  the  ora- 
tion of  Cselius,  he  says, — ^^  Where  is  the  absurdity,  if  a  man, 
with  an  affluent  fortune  at  command,  shall  indulge  himself 
with  pleasure?  It  would  be  madness  not  to  enjoy  what  is  in 
his  power,  particularly  when  some  of  the  greatest  philosophers 
place  man^s  chief  good  in  pleasure  ?''* 

When  Cato  impeached  Murena,  Cicero,  who  was  then  con- 
sul, undertook  his  defence,  and,  in  his  pleading,  took  occasion 
to  ridicule  several  paradoxes  of  the  Stoics,  because  Cato  was 
of  that  sect.  He  succeeded  so  far  as  to  raise  a  laugh  in  the 
assembly,  and  even  among  the  judges.  Upon  which  Cato 
smiled,  and  said  to  those  who  sat  by  him, — ^^'  What  a  pleasant 
consul  we  have  !^^  Cicero,  indeed,  was  naturally  facetious; 
and  he  not  only  loved  his  jests,  but  his  countenance  was  gay 
and  smiling  :  whereas  Demosthenes  had  a  care  and  thought- 
fulness  in  his  aspect,  which  he  seldom  or  never  put  off. 
Hence  his  enemies,  as  he  confesses,  called  him  a  morose  ill- 
natured  man. 

It  appears  also  from  their  writings,  that  Demosthenes,  when 
he  touches  upon  his  own  praise,  does  it  with  an  inoffensive 
delicacy.  Indeed,  he  never  gives  into  it  at  all,  but  when  he 
has  some  great  point  in  view ;  and  on  all  other  occasions  is 
extremely  modest.  But  Cicero,  in  his  orations,  speaks  in  such 
high  terms  of  himself,  that  it  is  plain  he  had  a  most  intempe- 
rate vanity.    Thus,  he  cries  out, — 

Let  arms  revere  the  robe,  the  warrior's  laurel 
Yield  to  the  palm  of  eloquence. 

At  length  he  came  to  commend  not  only  his  own  actions 
and  operations  in  the  commonwealth,  but  his  orations  too,  as 
well  those  which  he  had  only  pronounced,  as  those  which  he 
had  committed  to  writing,  as  if,  with  a  juvenile  vanity,  he 

*  Plutarch  has  not  quoted  this  passage  with  accuracy.  Cicero  apologizes 
for  the  taccaBes  of  yottth,  but  does  not  defefid  or  approve  the  pursmt  of 
pleasure. 
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were  vying  vith  the  rhetoricians  Isocratei  and  Anazimeaes, 
instead  of  being  inspired  with  the  great  ambition  of  guiding 
the  Roman  peoples- 
Fierce  in  the  field,  and  dresdfiil'to  the  foe. 

It  is  necessary,  indeed,  for  a  statesman  to  have  the  advan- 
tage of  eloquence ;  but  it  is  mean  and  illiberal  to  rest  on  such 
-a  qualification,  or  to  hunt  after  praise  in  that  quarter.  In  this 
respect  Demosthenes  behaved  unth  more  dignity,  with  a  su- 
perior elevation  of  soul.  He  said: — ^^^  His  ability  to  explain 
himself  was  a  mere  acquisition  ;  and  not  so  perfect,  but  that 
it  required  great  candour  and  indulgence  in  the  audience.'* 
He  thought  it  must  be,  as  indeed  it  is,  only  a  low  and  little 
mind,  that  can  value  itself  upon  such  attainments. 

They  both,  undoubtedly,  had  political  abilities,  as  well  as 
powers  to  persuade.  They  had  them  in  such  a  degree,  that 
men  who  had  armies  at  their  devotion,  stood  in  need  of  their 
support.  Thus,  Chares,  Diopithes,  aodXeosthenes,  availed 
themselves  of  Demosthenes ;  Pompey  and  young  Caesar  of 
Cieero;  as  Csesar  himself  acknowledges,  in  his  Commenta- 
ries  addressed  to  Agrippa  and  M^cenaa. 

It  is  an  observation  no  less  inst  than  common,  that  nothing 
makes  so  thorough  a  trial  of  a  man's  disposition,  as  power 
and  authority ;  for  they  awake  every  passion,  and  discover 
every  latent  vice.  Demosthenes  never  had  an  opportunity  for 
a  trial  of  this  kind.  He  never  obtained  any  eminent  chsu-ge  $ 
nor  did  he  lead  those  armies  against  Philip,  which  his  elo« 
quence  had  raised.  But  Cicero  went  qusBstor  into  Sicily,  and 
proconsul  into  Cilicia  and  Cappaddcia ;  at  a  time,  too,  when 
avarice  reigned  without  control ;  when  the  governors  of  pro* 
vinces,  thinking  it  beneath  them  to  take  a  clandestine  advan- 
tage, fell  to  open  plunder ;  when,  to  take  another's  property, 
was  thought  no  great  crime,  and  he  who  took  moderately 
passed  for  a  man  of  character.  Yet  at  such  a  time  as  this, 
Cicero  gave  many  proofs  of  his  contempt  of  money ;  many  of 
his  humanity  and  goodness.  At  Rome,  with  the  title  only  of' 
consul,  he  had  an  absolute  and  dictatorial  power  against  Cati- 
line and  his  accomplices :  on  which  ^casion  he  verified  the 
prediction  of  Plato, — ^'^That  every  state  will  be  delivered^ 
from  its  calamities,  when,  by  the  favour  of  fortune,  great ' 
power  unites  with  wisdom  and  justice  in  one  person." 

It  is  mentioned  to  the  disgrace  of  Demosthenes,  that  his 
eloquence  was  mercenary ;  that  he  privately  composed  ora- 
tions both  for  Phormio  and  ApoUodorus,  though  adversaries 
in  the  same  cause.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  he  was  sus- 
pected of  receiving  money  from  the  king  of  Persia,  and  con- 
demned for  taking  bribes  of  Harpalus.  Supposing  some  of 
these  the  calumnies  of  those  who  wrote  against  him,  (and 
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conspicuous :  not  that  we  adduce  them  to  give  pleasure,  or  to 
adorn  our  paintings  with  the  graces  of  ^'Arietv ;  but  we  do  it 
from  the  sasie  motive  with  Ismenias  the  Theban  musician, 
who  presented  Mb  scholaA  both  with  good  and  bad  perforaiera 
on  the  flute ;  ^nd  xxsti  to-  say, — **^  Thus  you  must  play  ;"  and 
**  Thus  you  rouse  Abt  play."  .And  Antigppidas  observed, — 
^That  young  men  would  hear  ifWe  performers  with  much 
greater  pleasure  after  they  had  heard  had  ones."  In  like  man- 
ner, according  to  my  opiniofi,  we  shal\  beheld  ^nd  imitate  the 
virtuous  with  greatef  attention,  if  we  be, not  entirely  unac* 
quainted  wit^  the  character's  of  ttfe  vioioud  aUd  infamous. 

In  this  boo%»  atherefoiie,  we  shalkgi^  the' Lives  of  Deme- 
trius, sumamea  PoliorceUi^  and  ^f  Antony  die  irtumviry  men 
whabave^fiost  remaf^^ly  vert^cd  that  <rt>servation  of  Plato, 
— ^^^That  great  parts  produce  gr^at  vices,  as  well  as  virtues.'* 
They  were  equsdly  addipted  to  wine  tad  wpmen ;  both  exccl- 
knt  soldiers,  and  peraona:  of  great  munificence,  but,  at  die 
same  time,  prodigal  «nd  insolent.  There  was  the  same  re- 
semblance in  their  fortune :  for,  in  the  course  of  their  Uvea, 
they  met  both  wit)i*great  success,  and  great  dSnappointments  ; 
now  extending  their  conquests  withithe  utmost  rapidity,  and 
now  losing  all ;  now  fiil)ivig1>eyond  all  expectation ;  and  now 
recovering  themselves  wtfSn  there  was  a^  litde  prospect  of  such 
a  change.^  This  similarity  there  was  in  their  lives  ;^JAd  iin  die 
concluding  scene  there  was  cot  much  dineremca ;  ftr  the  one 
was  token  by  his  enemies,  and  died  in  ci^Uvity,  and  the  other 
was  near  sharing  the  .same  fate* 

Antigonus  having  two  ^ns  by  Stratonice,  the  daughter  of 
Corrseuss  called  the  one  ^iler  his  brother,  Ddmetri^s,  and  the 
other  after  his  father  Philip.  So  most  historians  say.  But 
some  affirm  that  Demetrius  was  not  the  son, of  Antigonus, 
but  his  nephew ;  and  that  his  father  dying;  and  lea:ving  him  an 
infant,  and  bis  mother  soon  after  msiferying  Antigonus,  he  was 
on  that  account  considered^aa  his  ^n.  Philip,  who  was  not 
many  years  younger  than  DiemM-ius,  died  at  an  earlv  period. 
Denaetrius,  though  tall,  was  not  equal  in  size  to  his  father 
Antigonus.  But  his  beauty  atd  his  mien  were  so. inimitable, 
that  no  stotuary  or  painter  could  hit  ofl^  a  Kkeness.  His  coun- 
tenance had  a  mixture  of  grace  and  dignity,  and  was  at  once 
amiable  and  awful ;  ^d  the  unsubdued  and  eager  air  pf  youth 
was  blended  widi  the  majesty  of  the  hero  and  tKe  king^  There 
was  the  same  happy  mixture  in  his  behaviour,  which  inspired, 
nt  the  same  time,  both  pleasure  and  awe.  In  his  hours  of  lei- 
sure a  moAt  agpeeaUe  companion ;  in  his  table  and  every  spe- 
cies of  entertainment,  of  all  princes  the  most  delicate:  and  yet, 
when  business  called,  nothing  could  equal  his  activity,  his  di- 
ligence and  despatch ;  in  which  respect  4ie  imitated  Bacchus 
most  pf  all  the  gpda^  pince  he  was  i^of  oftly  terrible  in  war. 
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but  knew  how  to  ttfrminate  war  with  peace,  and  turn  with 
the  happiest  addreas  to  the  joys  and  pleasures  which  that  in- 
spires. 

His  affection  for  his  father  was  remarkably  great ;  and  in 
the  respect  he  paid  his  mother,  his  love  for  his  other  parent 
was  very  discernible.  His  duty  was  genuine,  and  not  in  the 
least  influenced  by  the  considerations  of  high  station  or  power. 
Demetrius  happening  to  come  from  hunting,  when  his  father 
was  giving  audience  to  some  ambassadors,  went  up  and  saluted 
him,  and  then  sat  down  by  him  with  his  javelins  in  his  hand. 
After  they  had  received  their  answer,  and  were  going  away, 
Antigonus  called  out  to  them  and  said,— ^^  You  may  mention, 
too,  the  happy  terms  upon  which  I  am  with  my  son.^'  By 
which  he  gave  them  to  understand,  that  the  harmony  and  con- 
fidence in  which  they  lived,-  added  strength  to  the  kingdom, 
and  security  to  his  power.  So  incapable  is  regal  authority  of 
admitting  a  partner,  so  liable  to  jealousy  and  hatred,  that  the 
greatest  and  oldest  of  Alexander's  successors  rejoiced  that  he 
had  no  tKcasion  to  fear  his  own  son,  but  could  freely  let  hiih 
i4>proach  him  with  his  weapons  in  his  hands.  Indeed,  we  may 
venture  to  say,  that  his  family  alone,  in  the  course  of  many 
successions,  was  free  from  these  etuis.  -  Of  all  the  descend- 
ants of  Antigonus,  Philip  was  the  only  prim:e  who  put  his 
son  to  death ;  whereas,  in  the  families  of  other  kings,  nothing 
is  more  common  than  the  murders  of  sons,  mothers,  and  wives. 
As  for  the  killing  of  brothers,  like  a  postulatum  in  geometry, 
it  was  considered  as  indisputably  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the 
reigning  prince. 

That  Demetrius  was  originally  well  disposed  by  nature  to 
the  offices  of  humanity  and  niendship;  the  following  is  a  proof: 
-*M ithridates  the  son  of  Ariobarzanes,  was  of  the  same  age, 
and  his  constant  companion.  He  was  likewise  one  of  the  at- 
tendants of  Antigonus,  and  bore  an  unblemished  character. 
Yet  Antigonus  conceived  some  suspicion  of  him  from  a  dream. 
He  thought  he  entered  a  large  and  beautiful  field,  and  sowed 
it  with  filings  of  gold.  This  produced  a  crop  of  the  same 
precious  metal ;  but  coming  a  little  after  to  visit  it,  he  found 
It  was  cut,  and  nothing  left  but  the  stalks.  As  he  was  in 
great  distress  about  his  loss,  he  heard  some  people  say,  that 
Mithridates  had  reaped  the  golden  harvest,  and  was  gone  with 
it  towards  the  Euxine  sea. 

Disturbed  at  the  dream,  he  comtnunicated  it  to  his  son, 
having  first  made  him  swear  to  keep  it  secret,  and  at  the  same 
time,  informed  him  of  his  absolute  determination  to  destroy 
Mithridates.  Demetrius  was  exceedingly  concerned  at  the 
aiiair ;  but  though  his  ftiend  waited  on  him  as  usual,  that  they 
might  pursue  their  diversions  together,  he  durst  not  speak  to 
him  on  the  subject,  because  of  his  oath.    By.degrecs,  however, 
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ke  drew  him  aside  from  the  rest  of  his  comiMmioiis,  and  whea 
they  were  alone,  he  wrote  on  the  ground,  with  the  bottom  of 
his  spear,-^  Fly,  Mithridates/'  The  young  man,  under-^ 
standing  his  danger,  fled  that  night  into  Cappadocia ;  and  fate 
soon  accomplished  the  dream  of  Antigonus:  for  Mithridates 
conquered  a  rich  and  extensive  country,  and  founded  the  family 
of  the  Pontic  kings,  which  continued  through  eight  successions, 
and  was  at  last  destroyed  by  the  Romans.  This  was  a  sufli- 
cient  evidence  that  Demetrius  was  naturally  well  inclined  to 
justice  and  humanity. 

But  as,  according  to  Empedocles,  love  and  hatred  are  the 
sources  of  perpetual  wars  between  the  elements,  particularly 
such  as  touch  or  approach  each  other ;  so  among  the  succes- 
sors of  Alexander  there  were  continual  wars  ;  and  the  conten- 
tions were  always  the  most  violent  when  inflamed  by  the  op-^ 
position  of  interest,  or  vicinity  of  place.  This  was  the  case 
of  Antigonus  and  Ptolemy.  Antigonus,  while  he  resided  isk 
Phrygia,  received  information  that  Ptolemy  was  gone  from 
Cyprus  into  Syria,  where  be  was  ravaging  the  country,  and 
reducing  the  cities  either  by  solicitation  or  force.  Upon  this 
he  sent  his  son  Demetrius  against  him,  though  he  was  only 
twenty-two  years  of  age ;  and  in  this  first  command  had  the 
greatest  and  most  difficult  affairs  to  manage.  But  a  young 
and  unexperienced  man  was  unequally  matched  with  a  general 
from  the  school  of  Alexander,  who  had  distinguished  himself 
in  many  important  combats  under  that  prince.  Accordingly^ 
he  was  defeated  near  Gaza ;  five  thousand  of  his  men  were 
killed,  and  tight  thousand  taken  prisoners.  He  lost  also  his 
tents,  his  miliury  chest,  and  his  whole  equipaee.  But  Ptole- 
my sent  them  back  to  him,  together  with  his  friends;  adding 
this  generous  and  obliging  message, — ^^  That  they  ought  only 
to  contend  for  glory  and  empire."  When  Demetrius  received 
it,  he  begged  of  the  godsc--^^  That  he  might  not  long  be  Ptole* 
my's  debtor,  but  soon  have  it  in  his  power  to  return  the  fa- 
vour." Nor  was  he  disconcerted,  as  most  young  men  would 
be,  with  such  a  miscarriage  in  his  first  essay.  On  the  con- 
trary, like  a  complete  general,  accustomed  to  the  vicissitudes 
of  tortune,  he  employed  himself  in  making  new  levies  and 
'  providing  arms ;  h^  kept  the  cities  to  their  duty,  and  exercised 
the  troops  he  had  raised. 

As  soon  as  Antigonus  was  apprised  how  the  battle  went,  he 
said,— -^^  Ptolemy  has,  indeed,  beaten  boys,  but  he  shall  soon 
have  to  do  with  men."  However,  as  he  did  not  choose  to  re* 
press  the  spirit  of  his  son,  on  bis  request,  he  gave  him  per- 
mission to  try  his  fortune  again  by  himself.  Not  long  after 
this,  CiUei,  Ptolemy*s  general,  undNrtooJc  to  drive  DetaietrHia 
entirely  out  of  Syria ;  for  which  purpose  he  brought  widi  bias 
a  wpMrowaiviyt  Aougli  he  held  hias^in  comeitt|it,  mm  mm  a—i 
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of  hit  kte  dcCMl.    B«t  Demetrius,  by  a  tiiddcB  attack^  stnick 

Us  adversaries  wilh  such  a  panic,  diat  bath  the  camp  and  the 
general  fell  into  his  hands,  together  with  very  eonsiderable 
treasures.  Yet  he  did  not  consider  the  gain,  but  the  ability 
to  give :  nor  so  much  valued  the  glory  and  riches  which  this 
advantage  tetMght  him,  as  its  enabling  him  to  requite  the 
^aerosity  of  Ptolemy.  He  was  not,  however,  for  proceeding 
upon  his  own  judgment;  be  consulted  his  father;  and,  on  his 
me  permission  to  act  as  he  thought  proper,  loaded  Cilles  and 
his  friends  with  his  favours,  and  sent  them  back  to  their  mas* 
ter.  By  this  turn  of  affairs,  Ptolemy  lost  his  footing  in  Sy* 
ria ;  and  Andgonus  marched  down  from  CeUene,  rejoicing  in 
bis  son's  success,  and  impatient  4o  embrace  him. 

Demetrius,  after  this,  being  sent  to  subdue  the  Nabath«aa 
Arabs,  found  himself  in  great  danger,  by  falling  into  a  desert 
country,  which  afforded  no  water.  But  the  barbarians,  asto- 
nished at  his  uncommon  intrepidity,  did  no^  Venture  td  attack 
him ;  and  he  retired  with  a  considerable  booty,  amongst  which 
were  seven  hundred  camels. 

Antigonus  bad  formeiiy  taken  Babylon  from  Seleucus ;  but 
he  had  recovered  it  by  his  own  arms,  and  was  now  marching 
with  his  main  army,  to  reduce  the  nations  which  bordered 
upon  India,  and  the  provmces  about  Mount  Caucasus.  Mean 
time  Demetrius,  hoping  to  find  Mesopotamia  unguarded,  sud- 
denly passed  die  Euphrates,  and  fell  upon  Babylon.  There 
were  two  strong  castles  in  that  city;  but  by  this  manoeuvre,  ia 
the  absence  of  Seleucus,  he  seized  one  of  them,  dislodged  the 
garrison,  and  placed  there  seven  thousand  of  his  own  men. 
After  this  he  ordered  the  rest  of  the  soldiers  to  plunder  the 
country  for  their  own  use,  and  then  returned  to  the  sea-coast. 
By  these  proceedings  he  left  Seleucus  better  established  in  his 
dominions  than  ever^  for  his  laying  waste  the  country  seemed 
as  if  he  had  no  farther  claim  to  it. 

In  his  return  through  Syria,  he  was  informed  that  Ptolemy 
was  besieging  Haltcamassus ;  upon  which  he  hastened  to  its 
relief,  and  obliged  him  to  retire.  As  this  ambition  to  succour 
the  distressed,  gained  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  great  repu- 
tation, they  conceived  a  strong  desire  to  rescue  all  Greece 
from  the  slavery  it  was  held  in  by  Cassander  and  Ptolemy. 
No  prince  ever  engaged  in  a  more  just  and  honourable  war ; 
for  they  employed  the  wealth  which  they  had  gained  by  the 
conquests  ot  the  barbarians,  fm*  the  advantage  of  the  Oreeks; 
solely  with  a  view  tQ  the  honour  that  such  an  enterprise  pro* 
mised. 

When  they  had  resolved  to  begin  their  operations  with 
Athens,  one  of  his  friends  advisod  Antigonus,  if  he  took  the 
city,  to  keep  it  as  the  kejr  of  Greece ;  but  that  prince  would 
jsat  listen  to  him :  He  said,^«<-^^  The  best  and  securest  of  all 
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keys  was  the  frienddiip  of  the^  people ;  and  that  Athens  was 
the  watch*tower  of  the  world,  from  whence  the  torch  of  hia 
glory  would  blaze  over  the  earth.'' 

In  consequence  of  these  resolutions,  Demetrius  sailed  to 
Athens  with  five  thousand  talents  of  silver/and  a  fleet  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  ships.  Demetrius  the  Phalerean  governed 
the  city  for  Cassander,  and  had  a  good  garrison  in  the  fort  of 
Munychia.     His  adversary,  who  managed  the  affair  both  with 

Jrudence  and  good  fortune,  made  his  appearance  before  the 
Iraeus  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  May.*  The  town  had  no  in* 
formation  of  his  approach ;  and  when  they  saw  his  fleet  comings 
in,  they  concluded  that  it  belonged  to  Ptolemy,  and  prepared 
to  receive  it  as  such.  But  at  last,  the  officers  who  commanded 
in  the  city,  being  undeceived,  ran  to  oppose  it.  All  the  tu- 
mult and  confusion  followed,  which,  was  natural  when  an  ene* 
my  came  unexpected,  and  was  already  landing :  for  Demetrius, 
finding  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  open,  ran  in  with  ease ;  and 
the  people  could  plainly  distinguish  him  on  the  deck  of  the 
ship,  whence  he  made  signs  to  them  to  compose  themselves, 
and  keep  silence.  They  complied  with  his  demand ;  and  a 
herald  was  ordered  to  proclaim, — ^^  That  his  father,  Antigo^ 
nus,  in  a  happy  hour,  he  hoped,  for  Athens,  had  sent  him  to 
reinstate  them  in  their  liberties,  by  expelling  the  garrison,  and 
to  restore  their  laws  and  ancient  form  of  government." 

Upon  this  proclamation,  the  people  threw  down  their  arms, 
and  receiving  the  proposal  with  loud  acclamations,  desired 
Demetrius  to  .land,  and  calle,d  him  their  benefactor  and  de- 
liverer. Demetrius  the  Phalerean,  and  his  partisans,  thought 
it  necessary  to  receive  a  man  who  came  with  such  a  superior 
force,  though  he  should  perform  none  of  his  promises,  and, 
accordingly,  sent  deputies  to  make  their  submission.  Deme- 
trius received  them  in  an  obliging  manner,  and  sent  back  with 
them  Aristodemus  the  Milesian,  a  friend  of  his  father^s.  At 
the  same  time,  he  was  not  unmindful  of  Demetrius  the  Phale- 
rean, who,  in  this  revolution,  was  more  afraid  of  the  citizens 
than  of  the  enemy ;  but,  out  of  regard  to  his  character  and 
virtue,  sent  him  with  a  strong  convoy  to  Thebes,  agreeably 
to  his  request.  He  likewise  assured  the  Athenians,  that,  how- 
ever desirous  he  might  be  to  see  their  city,  he  would  deny 
himself  that  pleasure  till  he  had  set  it  entirely  free,  by  expel- 
ling the  garrison.  He^  therefore,  surrounded,  the  fortress  of 
Munychia  with  a  ditch  and  rampart,  to  cut  ofl*  its  communi- 
cation with  the  rest  of  the  city,  and  then  sailed  to  Megara, 
where  Cassander  had  another  garrison. 

On  his  arrival,  he  was  informed,  that  Cratesipolis,  the  wife 
of  Alexander  the  son  of  Polyperchon,  a  celebrated  beauty, 

*  Thaigc&on. 
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was  at  Patrae^  and  had  a  desire  to  see  faim :  in  consequence  o£ 
which,  he  left  his  forces  in  the  territory  of  Megara,  and,  with 
a  few  light  horse,  took  the  road  to  Patrse.  When  he  was  near 
the  place,  he  drew  off  from  his  men,  and  pitched  his  tent  apart, 
that  Cratesipolis  might  not  be  perceived  when  she  came  to  pay 
her  visit,  out  a  party  of  the  enemy  getting  intelligence  of 
this,  fell  suddenly  upon  him.  In  his  alarm,  he  had  only  time 
to  throw  over  him  a  mean  cloak,  and,  in  that  disguise,  saved 
himself  by  flight.  So  near  an  infamous  captivity  had  his  in- 
temperate love  of  beau^  brought  him.  As  for  his  tent,  the 
enemy  took  it,  with  all  the  riches  it  contained. 

After  Megara  was  taken,  the  soldiers  prepared  to  plunder 
it ;  but  the  Athenians  interceded  stronglv  for  that  people^  and 
prevailed.  Demetrius  was  satisfied  witn  expelling  the  garri*> 
son,  and  declared  the  city  free.  Amidst  these  transactions, 
he  bethought  himself  of  Stilpo,  a  philosopher  of  great  reputa- 
tion, who  sought  only  the  retirement  and  tranquillity  of  a 
studious  life.  He  sent  for  him,  and  asked  him : — ^*'  Whether 
they  had  taken  any  thing  from  him  ?"  "  No,"  said  Stilpo, "  I 
found  none  that  wanted  to  steal  any  knowledge.''  The  sol* 
diers,  however,  had  clandestinely  carried  off  almost  all  the 
slaves.  Therefore,  when  Demetrius  paid  his  respects  to  him 
again,  on  leaving  the  place,  he  said, — ^^  Stilpo,  I  leave  you  en* 
tirely  free.'*  "True,^'  answered  Stilpo,  "for  you  have  not 
left  a  slave  among  us.'' 

Demetrius  then  returned  to  the  siege  of  Munychia,  dislodg-^ 
ed  the  garrison,  and  demolished  the  fortress*  After  which 
the  Athenians  pressed  him  to  enter  the  city,  and  he  complied. 
Having  assembled  the  people,  he  re-established  the  common- 
wealth in  its  ancient  form  ;  and,  moreover,  promised  them,  in 
the  name  of  his  father,  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  measures* 
of  wheat,  and  timber  enough  to  build  a  hundred  galleys. 
Thus  they  recovered  the  democracy  fifteen  years  after  it  was 
dissolved.  During  the  interval,  after  the  Lamian  war,  and 
the  battle. of  Cranon,  the  government  was  called  an  oligarchy, 
but,  in  fact,  was  monarchical;  for  the  power  of  Demetrius  the 
Phalerean  met  with  no  control. 

Their  deliverer  appeared  glorious  in  his  services  to  Athens; 
but  they  rendered  him  obnoxious  by  th^  extravagant  honours 
they  decreed  him :  for  they  were  the  first  who  gave  him  and 
his.  father  Antigcmus  the  title  of  kings,  which  they  had  hitherto 
religiously  avoided,  and  which  was,  indeed,  the  only  thing  left 
the  descendants  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  uninvaded  by  their 
generals.  In  the  next  place,  they  alonef  honoured  them  with 
the  appellation  of  the  gods-protectors ;  and,  instead  of  deno-* 

*  Medimni. 

j-  No  other  people  were  found  capable  of  such  vile  adulation.    Their  ser- 
▼ibty  showed  how  little  they  deserved  the  liberty  that  was  restored  them. 
VOL.  IV.  H 
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minatitig  the  year  as  formerly,  from  the  archon,  they  abolish- 
ed his  office,  created  annually  in  his  room  a  priest  of  those 
gods-protectors,  and  prefixed  his  name  to  all  their  public  acts. 
They  likewise  ordered  that  their  portraits  should  be  wrought 
in  the  holy  veil  with  those  of  the  other  gods.*  Th^  conse- 
crated the  place  where  their  patfon  first  alighted  from  his 
chariot,  and  erected  an  altar  there  to  Demetrius  Catabates. 
They  added  two  to  the  number  of  their  tribes,  and  called  them 
Demetrias  and  Antigonis ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  se- 
nate, which  before  consisted  of  five  hundred  members,  was  to 
consist  of  six  hundred;  for  each  tribe  supplied  fifty. 

Stratocles,  of  whose  inventions  these  wise  compliments 
were,  thought  of  a  stroke  still  higher :  he  procured  a  decree, 
that  those  who  should  be  sent  upon  public  business  from  the 
commonwealth  of  Athens  to  Antigonus  and  Demetrius,  should 
not  be  called  ambassadors,  but  theart^  a  title  which  had  been 
appropriated  to  those  who,  on  the  solemn  festivals,  carried 
the  customary  sacrifices  to  Delphi  and  Olympia,  in  the  name 
of  the  Grecian  states.  This  Stratocles  was,  in  all  respects,  a 
person  of  the  most  daring  eflFrontery,  and  the  most  debauched 
life,  insomuch  that  he  seemed  to  imitate  the  ancient  Cleon  in 
his  scurrilous  and  licentious  behaviour  to  the  people.  He  kept 
a  mistress  called  Phylgcium;  and  one  day,  wnen  she  brought 
from  the  market  some  heads  for  supper,  he  said: — **Why, 
how  now !.  you  have  provided  us  just  such  things  to  eat,  as 
we  statesmen  use  for  tennis-balls." 

When  the  Athenians  were  defeated  in  the  sea-fight  near 
Amorgos,  he  arrived  at  Athens  before  any  account  of  the  mis- 
fortune had  been  received,  and  passing  through  the  Ceramicus 
with  a  chaplet  on  his  head,  told  the  people  that  they  were  vic- 
torious. He  then  moved  that  sacrifices  of  thanksgiving  should 
be  offered,  and  meat  distributed  among  the  tribes  for  a  pub- 
lic entertainment.  Two  days  after,  the  poor  remains  ot  the 
fleet  were  brought  home ;  and  the  people,  in  great  anger,  call- 
ing him  to  answer  for  the  imposition;  he  made  his  appearance 
in  the  height  of  the  tumult,  with  the  most  consummate  assur- 
ance, and  said, — ^'•What  harm  have  I  done  you,  in  making 
you  merry  for  twp  days  ?"  Such  was  the  impudence  of  Stra- 
tocles. 

*  Every  fifth  ye«r  the  Atheni»fi8  eelebmted  the  PanAtheniea,  or  festiral  of 
llinenra»  and  carried  in  procession  Uie  Peplum,  or  holy  ▼€!],  iu  which  the  de- 
feat of  the  Utans,  and  the  actions  of  Minerva,  were  inwrought.  In  this  veil» 
too,  tiiey  phused  the  figures  of  those  commanders  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  by  their  .victories ;  and  from  thence  came  the  expression,  that 
such  a  one  was  worthy  of  the  Pephmi ;  meaning,  that  he  was  a  brave  soldier. 
As  to  the  form  of  the  Peplum,  it  was  a  large  robe  without  sleeves.  It  was 
drawn  by  land  in  a  machine  like  a  ship  along  the  Ceramicus,  as  far  as  the 
temple  of  Ceres  at  Bleuris ;  from  whence  it  was  brought  back,  and  consecrat- 
ed in  the  citadel. 
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But  there  were  other  extravagances,  hotter  than  fire  itself, 
OS  Aristophanes  expresses  it.  One  flatterer  outdid  even 
Stratoclea  in  servility,  by  procuring  a  decree  that  Demetrius, 
whenever  he  visited  Athens,  should  be  received  with  the  same 
honours  that  were  paid  to  Ceres  and  Bacchus ;  and  that  who- 
ever exceed^jL  the  rest  in  the  splendour  and  magnificence  of 
the  reception  ke  gave  that  prinof^  should  have  money  out  of 
the  treasury  to  enable  him  to  set  up  some  pious  memorial  of 
his  success.  These  instances  of  adulation  concluded  with 
their  changing  the  name  of  the  month  Munychion  to  Deme- 
trion ;  with  calling  the  last  day  of  every  month  Demetrias ; 
and  the  Dionysta,  or  feasts  of  Bacchus,  Demetria. 

The  gods  soon  showed  how  much  they  were  offended  at 
these  thmgs:  for  the  veil  in  which  were  wrought  the  figures 
of  Demetrius  and  Antigonus,  along  with  those  of  Jupiter  and 
Minerva,  as  they  carried  it  through  the  Ceramicus,  was  rent 
asunder  by  a  sudden .  storm  of  wind.  Hemlock  grew  up  in 
great  quantities  round  the  altars  of  those  princes,  though  it  is 
a  plant  seldom  foimd  in  that  country.  On  the  day  when  the 
Dionysia  were  to  be  celebrated,  they  were  forced  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  procession  by  the  excessive  cold,  which  came  entirely 
out  of  season;  and  there  fell  so  strong  a  hoar-frost,  that  it 
blasted  not  only  the  vines  and  fig-*trees,  but  great  part  of  the 
com  in  the  blade.  Hence,  Philippides,  who  was  an  enemy  to 
Stratocles,  thus  attacked  him  in  one  of  his  comedies : — ^^  Who 
was  the  wicked  cause  of  our  vines  being  blasted  by  the  frost, 
and  of  the  sacred  veiPs  being  rent  asunder  ?  He  who  trans- 
ferred the  honours  of  the  gods  to  men :  it  is  he,  not  comedy,* 
that  is  the  ruin  of  the  people."  This  Philippides  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  Lysimachus,  and  the  Athenians  received  many 
fSavours  from  that  prince  on  his  account.  Nay,  whenever  Ly- 
simachus was  waited  on  by  this  poet,  or  happened  to  meet  him, 
he  considered  it  as  a  good  omen,  and  a  happy  time  to  enter 
upon  any  great  business  or  important  expedition.  Besides,  he 
was  a  man  of  excellent  character,  never  importunate,  intriguing, 
or  over-officious,  like  those  who  are  bced  in  a  court.  One  day 
Lysimachus  talked  to  him  in  tlie  most  obliging  manner,  and 
sand, — ^^  What  is  th«-e  of  mine  that  you  would  share  in?'' 
"  Any  thing,''  said  he,  **  hm  your  secrets."  I  have  purposely 
contrasted  these  characters,  that  the  difference  may  be  obvious 
between  the  comic  writer  and  the  demagogue. 

What  exceeded  all  the  rage  of  flattery  we  have  mentioned, 
was  the  decree  proposed  by  Dromoclides  the  Sphettian ;  ac- 
cording to  which,  they  were  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Deme-- 

*  It  is  probable  that  Stratocles,  and  other  persons  of  his  character,  inyei^h- 
ed  against  the  dramatic  writers,  on  account  of  the  liberties  they  took  with 
^elr  viees;  thouj^tkiswat  afler  the  time  that  the  Middle  Comedy  prevailed 
St  Athouv 
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trms,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  wera  to  dedicate  certua 
shields  at  Delphi.  It  was  conceived  in  these  terms: — ^^^In  a 
fortunate  hour,  be  it  decreed  by  Ac  people,  that  a  citizen  of 
Athens  be  appointed  to  go  to  the  god-protector,  and,  after  due 
sacrifices  ottered,  demand  of  Demetrius,  the  god-protector, 
what  will  be  the  most  pious,  the  most  honourable,  and  expe- 
ditious method  of  consecrating  the  intended  oiiWrinRs.  And 
it  is  hereby  enacted,  that  the  people  of  A Aens  will  follow  the 
method  dictated  by  his  oracle."  By  this  mockery  of  incense 
to  his  vanity,  who  was  scarcely  in  his  senses  befo«*e,  they  ren- 
dered him  perfectly  insane. 

During  his  stay  at  Athens,  he  married  Eurydice,  a  descend- 
ant of  the  ancient  Miltiades,  who  was  the  widow  of  Opheltas 
king  of  Cyrene,  and  had  returned  to  Athens  after  his  death. 
The  Athenians  reckoned  this  a  particular  favour  and  honour 
to  their  city ;  though  Demetrius  made  no  sort  of  difficulty  of 
marrying,  and  had  many  wives  at  the  same  time.  Of  all  his 
wives,  he  paid  most  respect  to  Phila,  because  she  was  the 
daughter  of  Antipatcr,  and  had  been  ma'rried  to  Craterus, 
who,  of  all  the  successors  of  Alexander,  was  most  regretted 
by  the  Macedonians.  Demetrius  was  very  young  when  his 
father  persuaded  him  to  marry  her,  though  she  was  advanced 
in  life,  and,  on  that  account,  unfit  for  him.  As  he  was  disin- 
clined to  the  match,  Antigonus  is  said  to  have  repeated  to  him 
that  verse  of  Euripides,  with  a  happy  parody, — 

When  foitune  spreads  her  storei^  we  yield  to  miniage 
Against  the  bent  of  nature. 

Only  putting  marriage  instead  of  bondaffe.  However,  the 
respect  which  Demetrius  paid  Phila  and  his  other  wives,  was 
not  of  such  a  nature,  but  that  he  publicly  entertained  many 
mistresses,  as  well  slaves  as  free-bom  women,  and  was  more 
infamous  for  his  excesses  of  that  sort,  Aan  any  odier  prince 
of  his  time. 

Mean  time  his  father  called  him  to  take  the  conduct  of  the 
war  agsdnst  Ptolemy ;  and  he  found  it  necessary  to  obey  him. 
But  as  it  gave  him  pain  to  leave  the  war  he  had  undertaken 
for  the  liberties  of  (Greece,  which  was  so  much  more  advan* 
tageous  in  point  of  glory,  he  sent  to  Cleonides,  who  com- 
manded for  Ptolemy  in  Sicyon  and  Corinth,  and  offered  him  a 
pecuniary  consideration,  on  condition  that  he  would  set  those 
cities  free.  Cleonides,  not  accepting  the  proposal,  Demetrius 
immediately  embarked  his  troops,  and  sailed  to  Cyprus.  There 
he  had  an  engagement  with  MenelaUs,  brother  to  Ptolemy,  and 
defeated  him.  Ptolemy  himself  soon  after  made  his  appear- 
ance with  a  great  number  of  land-forces,  and  a  considerable 
fleet.  On  which  occasion,  several  menacing  and  haughty 
messages  passed  between  them.     Ptolemy  bade  Demetrius 
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depart,  before  he  collected  all  his  forcesy  and  trod  him  under 
foot ;  and  Demetrius  said,  he  would  let  Ptolemy  go,  if  he 
would  promise  to  evacuate  Sicyon  and  Corinth. 

The  approaching  battle  awakened  the  attention  not  only  of 
the  parties  concerned,  but  of  all  other  princes ;  for,  beside 
the  uncertainty  of  the  event,  so  much  depended  upon  it,  that 
the  conqueror  would  not  be  ndaster  of  Cyprus  and  Syria  alone, 
but  superior  to  all  his  rivals  in  power.  Ptolemy  advanced 
with  a  hundred  and  fifty  ships,  and  he  had  ordered  Menelaiis, 
with  sixty  more,  to  come  out  of  the  harbour  of  Salamis,  in  the 
heat  of  the  battle,  and  put  the  enemy  in  disorder  by  falling  on  his 
rear.  Against  these  sixty  ships,  Demetrius  appointed  a  guard 
of  ten,  for  that  number  was  sufficient  to  block  up  the  mouth  of 
the  harbour.  His  land-forces  he  ranged  on  the  adjoining  pro- 
montories, and  then  bore  down  upon  his  adversary  with  a  hun- 
dred and  eighty  ships.  This  he  did  with  so  much  impetuosit}% 
that  Ptolemy  could  not  stand  the  shock,  but  was  defeated,  and 
fled  with  eight  ships  only,  which  were  all  that  he  saved ;  for 
seventy  were  taken,  .with  their  crews,  and  the  rest  were  sunk 
in  the  engagement.  His  numerous  train,  his  servants,  friends, 
wives,  arms,  money,  and  machines,  that  were  stationed  near 
the  fleet,  in  transports,  all  fell  into  the  hands  of  Demetrius, 
and  he  carried  them  to  his  camp. 

Among  these  was  the  celebrated  Lamia,  who  at  first  was 
only  taken  notice  of  for  her  performing  on  die  flute,  which 
was  by  no  means  contemptible,  but  afterwards  became  fa- 
mous as  a  courtesan.  By  this  time  her  beauty  was  in  the 
wane,  yet  she  captivated  Demetrius,  though  not  near  her  age, 
and  so  effectually  enslaved  him  by*  the  peculiar  power  of  her 
address,  that,  though  other  women  had  a.passion  for  him,  he 
could  only  think  of  her. 

After  the  sea-fight,  Menelaiis  made  no  further  resistance, 
but  surrendered  SiQamis  with  all  the  ships,  and  the  land-^forces, 
which  consisted  of  twelve  hundred  horse,  and  twelve  thousand 
foot. 

This  victory,  so  great  in  itself,  Demetrius  rendered  still 
more  glorious,  by  generosity  and  humanity,  in  giving  the 
enemy's  dead  an  honourable  interment,  and  setting  the  pri- 
soners free.  He  selected  twelve  hundred  complete  suits  of 
armour  from  the  spoils,  and  bestowed  them  on  the  Athenians. 
Aristodemus  the  Milesian,  was  the  person  he  sent  to  his 
father,  with  an  account  of  the  victory.  Of  all  the  courtiers, 
this  man  was  the  boldest  flatterer, \atid,  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, he  designed  to  outdo  himself.  When  he  arrived  on  the 
coast  of  Syria,  from  Cyprus,  he  would  not  suffer  the  ship  to 
make  land ;  but  ordering  it  to  anchor  at  a  distance,  and  all  the 
company  to  remain  in  it,  he  took  the  boat,  and  went  on  shore 
alone.    He  advanced  towards  the  palace  of  Antigonus,  who 
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was  watching  for  the  event  of  this  battle,  with  all  the  solici- 
tude that  is  natural  to  a  inan  who  has  so  gr^t  a  concern  at 
stake.  As  soon  as  he  was  informed  that  the  messenger  was 
coming,  his  anxiety  increased  to  such  a  c|egree,  that  he  could 
scarce  keep  within  his  palace.  He  s«nt  his  officers  and  friends, 
one  after  another,  to  Aristodemus,  to  demand  what  intelli- 
gence he  brought.  But  instead  of  giving  any  of  them  an  an<- 
swer,  he  walked  on  with  great  silence  and  solemnity.  The 
king,  by  this  time  much  alarmed,  and  having  no  longer  pa- 
tience, went  to  the  door  to  meet  him.  A  great  crowd  was 
gathered  about  Aristodemus,  and  people  were  running  from 
all  quarters  to  the  palace  to  hear  the  news.  When  he  wi^ 
near  enough  to  be  heard,  he  stretched  out  his  hand,  and  cried 
aloud, — ^^  Hail  to  king  Antigonus !  We  have  totally  beaten 
Ptolemy  at  sea ;  we  are  masters  of  Cyprus,  and  have,  made 
sixteen  thousand  eight  hundred  prisoners.^'  Antigonus  an- 
swered,-—**^ Hail  to  you  too,  my  good  friend !  but  I  will  puntah 
you  for  torturing  us  so  long ,-  you  shall  wait  long  for  your 
reward." 

The  people  now,  for  the  first  time,  proclaimed  Antigcnus 
and  Demetrius  kings.  Antigonus  had  the  diadem  immediately 
put  on  by  his  friends.  He  sent  one  to  Demetrius  i  and  in  the 
letter  that  accompanied  it,  addressed  him  under  the  style  of 
king.  The  Egyptians,  when  they  were  apprised  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, gave  Ptolemy  likewise  the  title  of  king,  that  they 
might  not  appear  to  be  dispirited  with  their  late  dejfeat.  Th^ 
other  successors  of  Alexander  caught  eagerly  at  the  opportu- 
nity to  aggrandise  themselves.  Lysimachus  took  the  diadem ; 
and  Seleucus  did  the  same  in  his  transactions  with  the  Greeks. 
The  latter  had  worn  it  some  time,  when  he  gave  audience  to 
the  barbarians.  Cassander  alone,  while  others  wrote  to  him, 
and  saluted  him  as  king,  prefixed  his  name  to  his  letters  in  the 
same  manner  as  formerly. 

This  title  proved  not  a  mere  addition  to  their  name  and 
figure.  It  gave  them  higher  notions.  It  introduced  a  pom- 
pousneas  xnto  their  manners,  and  self-importance  into  dieir 
discourse.  Just  as  tragedians,  when  they  take  the  habit  of 
kings,  change  their  gait,  their  voice,  their  whole  deportment, 
and  manner  of  address.  After  this  they  became  more  severe 
in  their  judicial  capacity ;  for  they  laid  aside  that  dissimula- 
tion with  which  they  had  concealed  their  power,  and  which 
had  made  them  much  milder  and  more  favourable  to  their 
subjects.  So  much  could  one  word  of  a  flatterer  do !  Such  a 
change  did  it  effect  in  the  whole  iace  of  the  world! 

Antigonus,  elated  with  his  son's  achievements  at  Cyprus, 
immediately  marched  against  Ptolemy,  commanding  his  land- 
forces  in  person,  while  Demetrius,  with  a  powerful  fleet,  at- 
tended him  along  the  coast.  One  of  Antigonus'  friends,  named 
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Medius,  had  the  event  of  this  expedition  communicated  to  him 
in  a  dream.  He  thought  that  Ahtigonus  and  his  whole  army 
were  running  a  race.  At  first  he  seemed  to  run  with  great 
swifhiess  and  force;  but  afterwards  his  strength  gradually 
abated  ;  and,  on  turning,  he  became  very  weak,  and  drew  his 
breath  with  such  pain  that  he  could  scarce  recover  himself. 
Accordingly,  Antigonus  met  with  many  difficulties  at  land, 
and  Demetrius  encountered  such  a  storm  at  sea,  that  he  was 
in  danger  of  being  driven  upon  an  impracticable  shore.  In 
this  storm  he  lost  many  of  his  ships,  and  returned  without 
eflTecting  any  thing. 

Antigonus  was  now  little  short  of  eighty;  and  his  great  size 
and  weight  disqualified  him  for  war  still  more  than  his  age. 
He,  therefore,  left  the  military  department  to  his  son,  who,  by 
his  good  fortune,  as  well  as  ability,  managed  it  in  the  happiest 
manner.  Nor  was  Antigonus  hurt  by  his  son's  debaucheries, 
his  expensive  appearance,  or  his  long  carousals:  for  these  were 
the  things  in  which  Demetrius  employed  himself  in  time  of 
peace  with  the  utmost  licentiousness  and  most  unbounded 
avidity.  But  in  war,  no  man,  however  naturally  temperate, 
exceeded  him  in  sobriety. 

When  the  power  that  Lamia  had  over  him  was  evident  to 
all  the  world,  Demetrius  came,  after  some  expedition  or  other, 
to  salute  his  father,  and  kissed  him  so  cordially,  that  he  laugh- 
ed, and  said, — ^^^  Surely  my  son,  you  think  ypu  are  kissing  La- 
mia." Once  when  he  had  been  spending  many  days  widh  his 
friends  over  the  bottle,  he  excused  himself  at  his  return  to 
court,  by  saying, — ^*'  That  he  had  been  hindered  by  a  de- 
fluxion."  "  So  I  heard,"  said  Antigonus,  "  but  whether  was 
the  defluxion  from  Thusos  or  from  Chios?"  Another  time, 
being  informed  that  he  was  indisposed,  he  went  to*  see  him ; 
and  when  he  came  to  the  door,  he  met  one  of  his  favourites 
going  out.  He  went  in,  however,  and  sitting  down  by  him, 
took  hold  of  his  hand.  Demetrius  said,  his  fever  had  now 
left  him.  **  I  know  it,"  said  Antigonus,  **  for  I  met  it  this 
moment  at  the  door."  With  such  mildness  he  treated  his 
son's  faults,  out  of  regard  to  his  ^excellent  performances.  It 
is  the  custom  of  the  Scythians  in  the  midst  of  their  carousals 
to  strike  the  strings  of  their  bows,  to  recal,  as  it  were,  their 
courage,  which  is  melting  away  in  pleasure.  But  Demetrius 
one  while  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  pleasure,  and  another 
while  to  business;  he  did  not  intermix  them.  His  military 
talents,  therefore,  did  not  suffer  by  his  attentions  of  a  gayer 
kind. 

Nay,  he  seemed  td  show  greater  abilities  in  his  preparations 
for  war,  than  in  the  use  of  them.  He  was  not  content  unless 
he  had  stores  that  were  more  than  sufficient.  There  was  some- 
thing peculiarly  great  in  the  construction  of  his  ships  and  en- 
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gines,  and  he  took  an  unwearied  pleasure  in  the  inventing  of 
new  ones:  for  he  was  ingenious  in  the  speculadve  part  of 
mechanics;  and  he  did  not,  like  other  princes,  apply  his  taste 
and  knowledge  of  those  arts  to  the  purposes  of  diversion,  or 
to  pursuits  of  no  utility,  such  as  playing  on  the  flute,  paint* 
ing,  or  turning. 

iEropus  king  of  Macedon,  spent  his  hours  of  leisure  in 
making  little  tables  and  lamps.     Attains,*  sumamed  Philo- 
metor,f  amused  himself  with  planting  poisonous  herbd,  not 
only  henbane  and  hellebore,  but  hemlock,  aconite,  and  doryc«* 
nium.:|:    These  he  cultivated  in  the  royal  gardens,  and,  beside 
gathering  them  at  their  proper  seasons,  made  it  his  business  to 
know  the  qualities  of  their  juices  and  fruit.     And  the  kings 
of  Parthia  took  a  pride  in  forging  and  sharpening  heads  for 
arrows.     But  the  mechanics  of  Demetrius  were  of  a  princely 
kind;  there  was  always  something  great  in  the  fabric.    Toge- 
ther with  a  spirit  of  curiosity  and  love  of  the  arts,  there  ap- 
peared in  all  his  works  a  grandeur  of  design,  and  dignity  of 
mvention,  so  that  they  were  not  only  worthy  of  the  genius 
and  wealth,  but  of  the  hand  of  a  king.     His  friends  were  as- 
tonished at  their  greatness,  and  his  very  enemies  were  pleased 
with  their  beauty.     Nor  is  this  description  of  him  at  all  ex- 
aggerated.   His  enemies  used  to  stand  upon  the  shore  looking 
with  admiration  upon  his  galleys  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  banks 
of  oars,  as  they  sailed  along;  and  his  engines  called  helepolcMy 
were  a  pleasing  spectacle  to  the  very  towns  which  he  besieged. 
This  is  evident  from  facts.     Lysimachus,  who,  of  all  the 
princes  of  his  time,  was  the  bitterest  enemy  to  Demetrius, 
when  he  came  to  compel  him  to  raise  the  siege  of  Soli  in  Ci- 
licia,  desired  he  would  show  him  his  engines  of  war,  and  his 
manner,  of  navigating  the  galleys ;  and  he  was  so  struck  with 
the  sight,  that  he  immediately  retired.     And  the  Rhodiana, 
after  they  had  stood  a  long  siege,  and  at  last  compromised  die 
affair,  requested  him  to  leave  some  of  his  engines,  as  monu- 
ments both  of  his  power,  and  of  their  valour. 

His  war -with  the  Rhodians  was  occasioned  by  their  alliance 
with  Ptolemy;  and  in  the  course  of  it  he  brought  the  largest 
of  his  helepoles  up  to  their  walls.  Its  base  was  square;  each 
of  its  sides  at  the  bottom  forty-eight  cubits  wide ;  and  it  was 
sixty-six  cubits  high.  The  sides  of  the  several  divisions  gra- 
dually lessened,  so  fiiat  the  top  was  much  narrower  than  the 

*  Plutarch  does  not  do  that  honour  to  Attains  which  he  deserves,  when  he 
mentions  his  employments  as  unworthy  of  a  prince.  He  made  many  experi. 
roents  in  natural  philosophy,  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  agriculture.  Other  kuigSy 
particularly  Hiero  and  Archelaus,  did  tftie  same. 

f  This  is  a  mistake  in  Plutarch.  Philometor  was  another  prince»  who  made 
agriculture  his  amusement. 

t  Dorycniitm  was  a  common  poisonous  plaat,  which  was  so  called  from  the 
points  of  spears  being  tinged  with  its  juices. 
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bottom.  The  inside  was  divided  iDto  several  stories  or  rooms, 
one  above  another.  The  front,  which  was  turned  towards  the 
enemy,  had  a  window  in  each  story,  through  which  missive 
weapons  of  various  kinds  were  thrown ;  for  it  was  filled  with 
men  who  practised  every  method  of  fighting.  It  neither 
shook  nor  veered  the  least  in  its  motion,  but  rolled  on  in  a 
steady  upright  position;  and,  as  it  moved  with  a  horrible 
noise,  it  at  once  pleased  and  terrified  the  spectators.* 

He  had  two  coats  of  mail  brought  from  Cyprusf  for  his  use 
m  this  war,  each  of  which  weighed  forty  minss.  ZoYlus,  the 
maker,  to  show  the  excellence  of  their  temper,  ordered  a  dart 
to  be  shot  at  one  of  diem  from  an  engine  at  the  distance  of 
twenty-six  paces ;  and  it  stood  so  firm,  that  there  was  no  more 
mark  upon  it  than  what  might  be  made  with  such  a  st}'le  as  is 
used  in  writing.  This  he  took  for  himself,  and  gave  the  other 
to  Alcimus  the  Epirot,  a  man  of  the  greatest  bravery  and 
strength  of  any  in  his  army.  The  Epirot's  whole  suit  of  ar- 
mour weighed  two  talents,  whereas  that  of  others  weighed  no 
more  than  one.  He  fell,  in  the  siege  of  Rhodes,  in  an  action 
near  the  theatre. 

'  As  the  Rhodians  defended  themselves  with  great  spirit^ 
Demetrius  was  not  able  to  do  any  thing  considerable.  There 
was  one  thing  in  their  conduct  which  he  particularly  resented ; 
and,  for  that  reason,  he  persisted  in  uie  siege.  They  had 
taken  the  vessel  in  which  were  letters  from  his  wife  Phila,  to- 
gether with  sothe  robes  and  pieces  of  tapestry,  and  they  sent 
it,  as  It  was,  to  Ptolemy ;  in  which  they  were  far  from  imitat- 
ing the  politeness  of  the  Athenians,  who,  when  they  were  at 
war  with  Philip,  happening  to  take  his  couriers,  read  all  the 
other  letters,  but  sent  him  that  of  Olympia  with  the  seal 
entire. 

But  Demetrius,  though  much  incensed,  did  not  retaliate 
upon  the  Rhodians,  though^he  soon  had  an  opportunity.  Pro- 
togenes  of  Caunus  was  at  tnat  time  painting  for  them  the  his* 
tory  of  Ialysus,4  and  had  almost  finished  it,  when  Demetriud 

*  Diodorus  Sicolus  says,  this  machine  had  nine  stories ;  and  that  it  rolled  on 
four  large  wheels,  each  of  which  was  sixteen  feet  high. 

t  Pliny  says  that  the  Cyprian  adamant  was  impregnable.  Cyprus  wtM 
famous  for  the  metal  of  which  armour  was  made  even  in  the  time  oi  the  Tro- 
jan war,  and  Agamemnon  had  a  coirais  sent  him  from  Cyniras  king  of  Cyprus. 
— ff^m,  II.  ji, 

i  We  have  not  met  with  the  particular  subject  of  this  famous  painting, 
lalysus  was  one  of  the  ftbulous  heibes,  the  son  of  Ochimusi,  and  grandson  of 
Apollo ;  and  there  is  a  town  in  Rhodes  called  lalysus,  which  prc^ably  had  its 
name  from  him.  It  was  in  this  picture  that  Protogenes,  when  he  had  long 
laboured  in  vain  to  punt  the  foam  of  a  dog,  happily  hit  it  off,  by  throwing  the 
brush,  11^  anger,  at  the  Aof^t  nnnith.  £lian,  as  weU  as  Plutarch,  says,  that 
he  was  seven  years  in  finishing  it.  Pliny  tells  us,  that  he  gave  it  four  coats  of 
eokwrs,  that  when  one  was  eiraced  by  time,  another  might  supply  its  placsr. 
He  tells  us,  too,  that  while  Protogenes  was  at  work,  he  WM  Titited  by.  D€«ie^ 
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seized  it  in  ^ne  of  the  suburbs.  The  Rhodtans  sent  a  herald 
to  entreat  him  to  spare  the  work,  find  not  suffer  it  to  be  de- 
stroyed. Upon  which  he  said,— ^*  He  would  rather  bum  the 
5 pictures  of  his  father,  than  hurt  so  laborious  a  piece  of  art;'* 
or  Protogenes  is  said  to  have  been  seven  years  in  finishing 
it.  Apelles  tells  us,  that  when  he  first  saw  it,  he  was  so  much 
astonisned  that  he  could  not  speak ;  and,  at  last,  when  he  re* 
covered  himself  he  said, — ^^^  A  master-piece  of  labour!  a  won- 
derful performance!  But  it  wants  those  graces  which  raise  the 
fame  of  my  paintings  to  the  skies.''  This  piece  was  after^ 
wards  carried  to  Rome,  and,  being  added  to  the  number  of 
those  collected  there,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  Rhodians 
now  began  to  grow  weary  of  the  war.  Demetrius,  too,  want- 
ed only  a  pretence  to  put  an  end  to  it,  and  he  found  one.  The 
Athenians  came  and  reconciled  them  on  this  condition,  that 
the  Rhodians  should  assist  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  as  allies^ 
in  all  their  wars,  except  those  with  Ptolemy. 

At  the  same  time  the  Athenians  called  him  to  their  succour 
against  Cassander,  who  was  besieging  the  city.  In  conse- 
quence of  which,  he  sailed  thither  with  a  fleet  of  three  hundred 
and  thirty  ships,  and  a  numerous  body  of  land  forces.  With 
these  he  not  only  drove  Cassander  out  of  Attica,  but  followed 
him  to  Thermopylae,  and  entirely  defeated  him  there.  Hera- 
clea  then  voluntarily  submitted,  and  he  received  into  his  armjr 
six  thousand  Macedonians,  who  came  over  to  him.  In  his 
return  he  restored  liberty  to  the  Greeks  within  the  straits  of 
Thermopylae,  took  the  Boeotians  into  his  alliance,  and  made 
himself  master  of  Cenchreae.  He  likewise  reduced  Phyle  and 
Panactus,  the  bulwarks  of  Attica,  which  had  been  garrisoned 
by  Cassander,  and  put  them  in  the  hands  of  the  Athenians 
again.  The  Athenians,  though  they  had  lavished  honours 
upon  him  before  in  the  most  extravagant  manner,  yet  con- 
trived on  this  occasion  to  appear  new  in  their  flattery.  They 
gave  orders  that  he  should  lodge  in  the  back  part  of  the  Par^ 
thenom  which,  accordingly,  he  did,  and  Minerva  was  said  t« 
have  received  him  as  her  guest ;  a  guest  not  very  fit  to  come 
under  her  roof,  or  suiuble  to  her  virgin  purity. 

In  one  of  their  estpeditions,  his  brother  Philip  took  up  his 
quarters  in  a  house  where  there  were  three  young  women.  His 
father,  Anugonus,  said  nothing  to  Philip ;  but  called  the  quar- 
ier-master,  and  said  to  him  in  his  presence,— ^^^  Why  do  you 

ttitts,  an4  when  the  latter  asked  him  how  he  could  proiecote  his  work  with 
JO  much  calmness  under  the  rage  of  war  ?  be  answered,*— **  That  thouf;h  De- 
metrius was  at  war  with  Rhodes,  he  did  not  suppose  be  was  at  war  with  the 
arts."  He  is  said  to  have  lived  on  lupines  during  the  time  he  was  employed 
on  this  punting,  that  his  judgment  might  not  be  clouded  by  luxurious  cUet. 
The  picture  was  brought  to  Rome  by  Cassius,  and  placed  in  the  Temple  a£ 
Peace,  where  it  remained  till  the  time  of  Commodusb  when,  together  with  the 
iemple^  it  wu  consumed  by  fire. 
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not  remove  my  son  out  of  this  lodging,  where  he  is  so  much 
straitened  for  room?"  And  Demetrius,  who  ought  to  have  re** 
verenced  Minerva,  if,  on  no  other  account,  yet  as  his  eldest 
sister,  (for  so  he  afiected  to  call  her,)  behaved  in  such  a  man- 
ner  to  persons  of  both  sexes,  who  were  above  the  condition  of 
slaves,  and  the  citadel  was  so  polluted  with  his  debaucheries, 
that  it  appeared  to  be  kept  sacred  in  some  degree,  when  he  in- 
dulged himself  only  with  such  prostitutes  as  Chrysis,  Lamia, 
Demo,  and  Anticyra. 

Some  things  we  choose  to  pass  over  out  of  regard  to  the 
character  of  the  city  of  Athens ;  but  the  virtue  and  chastity  of 
Democles  ought  not  to  be  left  under  the  veil  of  silence.  De- 
mocles  was  very  young,  and  his  beauty  was  no  secret  to  De- 
metrius. Indeed,  his  surname  unhappily  deplared  it,  for  he 
was  called  Democles  the  Handsome.  Demetrius,  through  his 
emissaries,  left  nothing  unattempted  to  gain  him  by  great  of- 
fers, or  to  intimidate  him  by  threats ;  but  neither  could  pre- 
vail. He  left  the  wrestling-ring  and  all  public  exercises,  and 
made  use  only  of  a  private  bath.  Demetrius  watched  his  op- 
portunity, and  surprised  him  there  alone.  The  boy  seeing 
nobody  near  to  assist  him,  and  the  impossibility  of  resisting 
with  any  effect,  took  off  the  cover  of  the  cauldron,  and  jumped 
into  the  boiling  water.  It  is  true,  he  came  to  an  unwoithy 
end,  but  his  sentiments  were  worthy  of  his  country  and  of  his 
personal  merit. 

Very  different  were  those  of  Cleaenetus  the  son  of  Cleome-  . 
don.  That  youth,  having  procured  his  father  the  remission 
of  a  fine  of  fifty  talents,  brought  letters  from  Demetrius  to  the 
people,  signifying  his  pleasure  in  that  respect;  by  which  he  not 
only  dishonoured  himself,  but  brought  great  trouble  upon  the 
city.  The  people  took  off  th«;  fine,  but  at  the  same  time  they 
made  a  decree,  that  no  citizen  should,  for  the  future,  bring  any 
letter  from  Demetrius.  Yet  when  they  found  that  Demetrius 
was  disobliged  at  it,  and  expressed  his  resentment  in  strong 
terms,  they  not  only  repealed  the  act,  but  punished  the  per- 
sons who  proposed  and  supported  it,  some  with  death,  and 
some  with  banishment.  They  likewise  passed  a  new  edict, 
importing, — ^^^That  the  people  of  Athens  had  resolved  that 
whatsoever  thing  Demetrius  Inight  command,  should  be  ac<- 
counted  holy  in  respect  of  the  ^ods,  and  just  in  respect  of 
men."  Some  person  of  better  prraciple,  on  this  occason,  hap* 
pening  to  say,  that  Stratocles  was  mad  in  proposing  such  de- 
crees, Demochares  the  Leuconian*  answered,-^^*  He  would  be 
mad  if  he  were  not  mad."  Stratocles  found  his  advantage  in 
bis  servility;  and  for  this  saying,  Demochares  was  prosecuted 

•ThenepbewofDenioithenes.  tlie  Gxeek  text  that  calls  him  AMumvr,  it 
emmeous.   ItshmildbeAfuMnvr. 
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and  banished  the  city.  To  soch  meaiinesseB  were  the  Allie* 
nians  brought,  when  the  garrison  seemed  to  be  removed  out  of 
their  city,  and  they  pretended  to  be  a  free  people ! 

Demetrius  afterwards  passed  into  Peloponnesus,  where  he 
found  no  resistance :  for  all  his  enemies  fled  before  him,  or 
surrendered  their  cities.  He,  therefore,  reduced  with  ease  that 
part  of  the  country  called  Acte,  and  all  Arcadia,  except  Man- 
tinea.  Argos^  Sicyon,  and  Corinth,  he  set  free  from  their 
garrisons  by  giving  the  commanding  officers  a  hundred  talenis 
to  evacuate  them.  About  that  time  the  feasts  of  Juno  came 
on  at  Argos,  and  Demetrius  presided  in  the  games  and  other 
exhibitions.  During  these  solemnities  he  married  Deidamia^ 
the  daughter  of  iEacides  king  of  the  Molossians,  and  sister  of 
Pyrrhus.  He  told  the  Sicyonians  that  they  lived  out  of  their 
city,  and  showing  them  a  more  advantageous  situation,  per- 
suaded  them  to  build  one  where  the  town  now  stands.  Along 
with  the  situation  he  likewise  changed  the  name,  calling  th^ 
town  Demetrius,  instead  of  Sicyon. 

The  states  being  assembled  at  the  Isthmus,  and  a  prodigious 
l^umber  of  people  attending,  he  was  proclaimed  general  of  all 
Greece,  as  Philip  and  Alexander  had  been  before;  and  in  the 
elation  of  power  and  success,  he  thought  himself  a  much 
greater  man.  Alexander  robbed  no  other  prince  of  his  title, 
nor  did  he  ever  declare  himself  king  of  kings>  though  he  raised 
many  both  to  the  style  and  authority  of  kings.  But  Deme- 
trius thought  no  man  worthy  of  that  title  except  his  father  and 
himself.  He  even  ridiculed  those  who  made  use  of  it,  an&  it 
was  with  pleasure  he  heard  the  sycophants  at  his  tabk  drinking 
King  Demetrius,  Seleucus  commander  of  the  elephants,  Pto- 
lemy admiral,  Lysimachus  treasurer,  and  Agathocles  the  Sici- 
lian governor  of  the  islands.  The  rest  of  them  only  laughed 
at  such  extravagant  instances  of  vanity.  Lysimachus  alone 
was  angry,  because  Demetrius  seemed  to  think  him  no  better 
than  an  eunuch:  for  the  princes  of  the  east  had  generally 
eunuchs  for  their  treasurers.  Lysimachus,  indeed,  was  the 
most  violent  enemy  that  he  had;  and  now  taking  an  opportu- 
nity to  disparage  him  on  account  of  his  passion  for  Lamia,  he 
said, — ^*'  This  was  the  first  time  he  had  seen  a  whore  act  in  a 
tragedy."*  Demetrius  said  in  answer,—"  My  whore  is  an 
honttster  woman  than  his  Penelope." 

When  he  was  preparing  to  return  to  Athens,  he  wrote  to 
the  republic,  that,  on  his  arrival,  he  intended  to  be  initiated, 
and  to  be  immediately  admitted,  not  only  to  the  less  myste- 
ries, hut  even  to  those  called  intuitive.  This  wa/B  unlawful 
and  unprecedented;  for  the  less  mysteries  were  cekbrated  in 

*  The  modern  stage  needs  not  be  put  to  the  blush  by  this  atsertion  in  &nmr 
of  the  ancient :  the  reason  of  it  was,  that  there  were  no  womm  Mtots.  Men, 
in  female  dresses^  performed  their  parts. 
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February,*  and  the  greater  in  September  ;t  and  none  were 
admitted  td  the  intuitive  till  a  year  at  least  after  they  had  at- 
tended the  greater  my8teries4  When  the  letters  were  read, 
Py  thodorus  the  torch-bearer  was  the  only  person  who  ventur- 
ed to  oppose  the  demand ;  and  his  opposiuon  was  entirely  in- 
effectual. Stratocles  procured  a  decree,  that  the  month  of 
Munychton  should  be  called  and  reputed  the  month  of  An- 
theHerioTiy  to  give  Demetrius  an  opportunity  for  his  first  ini- 
tiation, which  was  to  be  performed  in  the  ward  of  Agra;  , 
after  which,  Munychion  was  changed  again  into  Boedromion. 
By  these  means,  Demetrius  was  admitted  to  the  greater  mys- 
teries, and  to  immediate  inspection.  Hence  those  strokes  of 
satire  upon  Stratocles,  from  the  poet  PhiHppides  :*-^^  The  man 
who  can  contract  the  whole  year  into  one  month."  And, 
with  respect  to  Demetrius^  being  lodged  in  the  Parthenon: 
— ^^  The  man  who  turns  the  temples  into  inns,  and  brings  pros- 
titutes into  the  company  of  the  virgin  goddess." 

But  amongst  the  many  abuses  and  enormities  committed  in 
their  city,  no  one  seems  to  have"*  given  the  Athenians  greater 
uneasiness  than  this;— 4)e  ordered  them  to  raise  two  hundred 
and  fifty  talents  in  a  very  short  time,  and  the  sum  was  exacts 
ed  with  the  greatest  rigour.  When  the  money  was  brought  in, 
and  he  saw  it  altogether,  he  ordered  it  to  be  given  to  Lamia 
and  his  other  mistresses,  to  buy  soap.  Thus,  the  disgrace 
hurt  them  more  than  the  loss,  and  the  application  more  than 
the  impost.  Some,  however,  say,  that  it  was  not  to  the  Athe* 
nians  he  behaved  in  this  manner,  but  to  the  people  of  Tbes- 
saly.  Besides  this  disagreeable  tax.  Lamia  extorted  money 
from  many  persons  on  her  own  authority,  to  enable  her  to 
provide  an  entertainment  for  the  king.  And  the  expei|se  of 
that  supper  was  so  remarkable,  that  Lynceus  the  Saraian  took 
pains  to  give  a  description  of  it.  For  the  same  reas<Hi,  a  co- 
mic poet  of  those  times,  with  equal  wit  and  truth,  called  La- 
mia an  Helepolis ;  and  Demochares  the  Solian,  called  Deme- 
trius MuthoMy  that  is,  Fable,  because  he  too  had  his  Lamia.^ 

The  great  interest  that  Lamia  had  with  Demetrius,  in  con- 
sequence of  bis  pastton  for  her,  excited  a  spirit  of  envy  and 
aversion  to  her,  not  only  in  the  breasts  of  his  wives,  but  of  his 

*  Antheaterion.  t  Boedromion. 

t  Plutarch,  in  thit  place,  aeemf  to  make  a  difiereBoe  between  the  intitttive 
and  the  greater  raytteries,  thoufffa  they  are  commonly  understood  to  be  the 
same.  Oasaubon  and  Meursius  thinks  the  text  comipit  but  the  manner  in 
which  they  would  restore  it,  do^s  not  render  it  less  perplexed. 

%  Fabulous  history  menlionaa  queen  of  Libya,  who,  out  of  rage  lor  the  lo« 
^  her  own  ohildreD,  ordered  those  of  other  women  to  be  brought  to  her,  and 
devoured  them.  From  whence  she  was  called  Lamia,  from  the  Phoenician 
word  frff^ff'"^  to  devour.  Upon  this  Moount,  lUodorua  teUs  us^  thet  Lamia 
beeame  a  bugbear  to  children.  And  this  satirfM  H.  Dacier  withfftgwd  \m  the 
eiphmation  of  this  paisage  in  Phit^ffdiy 
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friends.  Demetrius  having  sent  amtMissadors  to  Lysimachus, 
on  some  occasion  or  other^  that  prince  amused  himself  one 
day  with  showing  them  the  deep  wounds  he  had  received 
from  a  lion's  claws  in  his  arms  and  thighs^  and  gave  them  an 
account  of  his  being  shut  up  with  that  wild  beast  by  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  and  of  the  battle  he  had  with  it.*  Upon  which 
they  laughed,  and  said : — ^  The  king,  our  master,  too,  bears 
on  his  neck  the  marks  of  a  dreadful  wild  beast,  called  a  La- 
mia." Indeed,  it  was  strange  that  he  should  at  first  have 
so  great  an  objection  against  the  disparity  of  years  between 
him  and  Phila,  and  afterwards  fall  into  such  a  lasting  capti- 
vity to  Lamia,  though  she  had  passed  her  prime  at  their  first 
acquaintance.  One  evening,  when  Lamia  had  been  playing 
on  the  flute  at  supper,  Demetrius  asked  Demo,  surnamed 
Mania,t  what  she  thought  of  her ?  "I  think  her  an  old  wo- 
man. Sir,"  said  Demo.  Another  time,  when  there  was  an  ex- 
traordinary dessert  on  the  table,  he  said  to  her  >— **  You  see 
what  Bne  things  Lamia  sends  me."  *^  My  mother  will  send 
you  finer,"  answered  Demo,  "  if  you  will  but  lie  with  her." 

We  shall  mention  only  one  story  more  of  Lamia,  which  re- 
lates to  her  censure  of  the  celebrated  judgment  of  Bocchoris. 
In  Egypt  there  was  a  young  man  extremely  desirous  of  the 
favours  of  a  courtesan  named  I'honis,  but  she  set  too  high  a 
price  upon  them.  Afterwards  he  fancied  that  he  enjoyed  her 
in  a  dream,  and  his  desire  was  satisfied.  Thonis,  upon  this, 
commenced  an  action  against  him  for  the  money  ;  and  Boc- 
choris having  heard  both  parties,  ordered  the  man  to  tell  the 
gold  that  she  demanded  into  a  basin,  and  shake  it  about  be-^ 
fore  her,  that  she  might  enjoy  the  sight  of  it : — "  For  fancy," 
said  he,  *^  is  no  more  than  the  shadow  of  truth."  Lamia  did 
not  think  this  a  just  sentence ;  ^^  because  the  woman's  desire 
of  the  gold  was  not  removed  by  the  appearance  of  it;  where- 
as the  dream  cured  the  passion  of  her  lover." 

The  change  in  the  fortunes  and  actions  of  the  subject  of  our 
narrative  now  turns  the  comic  scene  into  tragedy:  all  the 
other  kings  having  united  their  forces  against  Antigonus,  De- 
metrius left  Greece  in  order  to  join  him,  and  was  greatly 
animated  to  find  his  father  preparing  for  war  with  a  spirit 
above  his  years.  Had  Antigonus  abated  a  little  of  his  pre- 
tensions, and  restrained  his  ambition  to  govern  the  world,  he 
might  have  kept  the  pre-eminence  among  the  successors  of 
Alexander,  hot  only  for  himself,  but  for  his  son  after  him. 
But  being  naturally  arrogant,  imperious,  and  no  less  insolent 
in  his  expressions  than  in  his  actions,  he  exasperated  many 
young  and  powerful  princes  against  him.     He  boasted,  that 

*  Jinitin  and  PaussniM  mention  tbis;  but  Q*  Curtiiis  doabts  tha  trotk  eC 
it;  ttnd  he  probably  if  in  the  ngbt. 
t  in  Biigfish,]fi»  Madcap. 
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*^  he  could  break  the  present  league,  and  disperse  the  united 
armies,  with  as  mucn  ease  as  a  boy  does  a  flock  of  birds, 
by  throwing  a  stone,  or  making  a  slight  noise." 

He  had  an  army  of  more  d^n  seventy  thousand  foot,  ten 
thousand  horse,  and  seventy-five  elephants.  The  enemy's  in- 
&ntrv  consisted  of  sixty-four  thousand  men,  their  cavalry  of 
ten  tnousand  five  hundred ;  they  had  four  hundred  elephants, 
and  a  hundred  and  twenty  armed  chariots.  When  the  two 
armies  were  in  sight,  there  was  a  visible  change  in  the  mind 
of  Antigonus,  but  rather  with  respect  to  his  hopes  than  his 
resolution.  In  other  engagements  his  spirits  used  to  be  high, 
his  port  lofty,  his  voice  loud,  and  his  expressions  vaunting; 
insomuch  that  he  would  sometimes,  in  the  heat  of  the  action^ 
let  fall  some  jocular  expression,  to  show  his  unconcern,  and 
his  contempt  of  his  adversary.  But,  at  this  time,  he  was  ob* 
served  for  the  most  part  to  be  thoughtful  and  silent;  and  one 
day  he  presented  his  son  to  the  army,  and  recommended  him 
as  his  successor.  What  appeared  still  more  extraordinary  was, 
that  he  took  him  aside  into  his  tent,  and  discoursed  with  him 
there:  for  he  never  used  to  communicate  his  intentions  to  htm 
in  private,  or  to  consult  him  in  the  least,  but  to  rely  entirely 
on  his  own  judgment,  and  to  p^ve  orders  for  the  execution  of 
what  he  had  resolved  on  by  himself.  It  is  reported  that  De- 
metrius, when  very  young,  once  asked  him  when  the^  should 
decamp,  and  that  he  answered  angrily, — *'*'  Are  you  afraid  that 
you  only  shall  not  hear  the  trumpet?" 

On  this  occasion,  it  is  true,  their  spirits  were  depressed  by 
ill  omens.  Demetrius  dreamed  that  Alexander  came  to  him 
in  a  magnificent  suit  of  armour,  and  asked  him  what  was  to 
be  the  word  in  the  ensuing  battle  i  Demetrius  answered,  /u- 
piter  and  Victory;  upon  which  Alexander  said,—"  I  go  then 
to  your  adversaries,  for  they  are  ready  to  receive  me."  When 
the  army  was  put  in  order  of  battle,  Antigonus  stumbled  as 
he  went  out  ox  his  tent,  and,  falling  on  his  face,  received  a 
considerable  hurt.  After  he  had  recovered  himself,  he  stretchy 
ed  out  his  hands  towards  heaven,  and  prayed  either  for  vic- 
tory, or  that  he  might  die  before  he  was  sensible  that  the  day 
was  lost. 

When  the  battle  was  begun,  Demetrius,  at  the  head  of  his 
best  cavalry,  fell  upon  Antiochus  the  son  of  Seleucus,  and 
fought  with  so  much  bravery  that  he  put  the  enemy  to  flight; 
but  by  a  vain  and  unseasonable  ambition  to  go  upon  the  pur- 
suit, he  lost  the  victory  :  for  he  went  so  far  that  he  could  not  get 
back  to  join  his  infantry,  the  enemy's  elephants  having  taken  up 
the  intermediate  space.  Seleucus  now  seeing  his  adversary's 
foot  deprived  of  their  horse,  did  not  attack  them,  but  rode 
about  them,  as  if  he  was  going  every  moment  to  charge;  in- 
tending by  this  manoeuvre  both  to  terrify  them,  and  to  give 
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them  an  opportunity  to  change  sides.  The  event  answered 
his  expectation.  Great  part  separated  from  the  main  body, 
and  voluntarily  came  over  to  him;  the  res(  were  put  to  the 
rout..  When  great  numbers  were  bearing  down  upon  Anti- 
gonus,  one  of  those  that  were  about  him  said,— ^^  They  are 
coming  against  you,  Sir."  He  answered,—"  What  other  ob- 
ject can  they  have  ?  But  Demetrius  will  come  to  my  assist* 
ance.'^  In  this  hope  he  continued  tb  the  last,  still  looking 
about  for  his  son,  till  he  fell  under  a  shower  of  darts.  His 
servants  and  his  very  friends  forsook  him;  only  Theorax  of 
Larissa  remained  by  the  dead  body. 

The  battle  being  thus  decided,  the  kings  who  were  victori- 
ous, dismembered  the  kingdom  of  Antigonus  and  Demetrius, 
like  some  great  body,  and  each  took  a  limb ;  thus  adding  to 
their  own  dominions  the  provinces  which  those  two  princes 
were  possessed  of  before.  Demetrius  fled  with  five  thousand 
foot  and  four  thousand  horse:  and  as  he  reached  Ephesus  in 
a  short  time,  and  was  in  want  of  money,  it  was  expected  that 
he  would  not  spare  the  temple.  However,  he  not  only  spared 
it  himself,*  but  fearing  that  his  soldiers  might  be  tempted  to 
violate  it,  he  immediately  left  the  place  and  embarked  for 
Greece.  His  principal  dependence  was  upon  the  Athenians ; 
for  with  them  he  had  left  his  ships,  his  money,  and  his  wife 
Deidamia;  and  in  this  distress  he  thought  he  could  have  no 
safer  asylum  than  their  affection.  He  therefore,  pursued  his 
voyage  with  all  possible  expedition;  but  ambassadors  from 
Athens  met  him  near  the  Cyclades,  and  entreated  him  not  to 
think  of  going  thither,  because  the  people  had  declared  by  an 
edict  that  they  would  receive  no  king  into  their  city.  As  for 
Deidamia,  they  had  conducted  her  to  Megara  with  a  proper 
retinue,  and  all  the  respect  due  to  her  rank.  This  so  enraged 
Demetrius,  that  he  was  no  longer  master  of  himself;  though 
he  had  hitherto  borne  his  misfortune  with  sufficient  calmness, 
and  discovered  no  mean  or  ungenerous  sentiment  in  the  great 
change  of  his  affairs  :  but  to  be  deceived,  beyond  all  his  ex- 
pectation, by  the  Athenians ;  to  find  by  facts  that  their  affec- 
tion, so  great  in  appearance,  was  only  false  and  counterfeit, 
was  a  thing  that  cut  him  to  ihe  heart.  Indeed,  excessive  ho- 
nours are  a  very  indifferent  proof  of  the  regard  of  the  peo- 
ple for  kings  and  princes :  for  all  the  value  of  those  honours 
rests  in  their  being  freely  given;  and  there  can  be  no  cer- 
tainty of  that,  because  the  givers  may  be  under  the  influence 
of  fear:  and  fear  and  love  often  produce  the  same  public  de- 
clarations. For  the  same  reason,  wise  princes  will  not  look 
upon  statues,  pictures,  or  divine  honours,  but  rather  consider 
their  own  actions  and  behaviour,  and,  in  consequence  thereof, 

*  A  ttriking  proof  that  sdrernty  is  tbe  parent  of  Tirtue ! 
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either  believe  those  honours  real,  or  disregard  them  as  the 
dictates  of  necessity.  Nothing  more  frequently  happens,  than 
that  the  peo]^le  hate  their  sovereign  the  most,  at  the  time  that 
he  is  receiving  the  most  immoderate  honours,  the  tribute  of 
unwilling  minds. 

Demetrius,  though  he  severely  felt  this  ill  treatment,  was 
not  in  a  condition  to  revenge  it :  he,  therefore,  by  his  envoys, 
expostulated  with  the  Athenians  in  moderate  terms,  and  only 
desired  them  to  send  him  his  galleys,  among  which  there  was 
one  of  thirteen  banks  of  oars.  As  soon  as  he  had  received 
them  he  steered  for  the  Isthmus,  but  found  his  affairs  there  in 
a  very  bad  situation.  The  cities  expelled  his  garrisons,  and 
were  all  revolting  to  his  enemies.  Leaving  Pyrrhus  in  Greece, 
he  then  sailed  to  the  Chersonesus,  and  by  the  ravages  he  com* 
mitted  in  the  country,  distressed  Lysimachus,  as  well  as  en« 
riched  and  secured  the  fidelity  of  his  own  forces,  which  now 
began  to  gather  strengths,  and  improve  into  a  respectable  army. 
The  other  kings  paid  no  regard  to  Lysimachus,  who,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  was  much  more  formidable  in  his  power 
than  Demetrius,  was  not  in  the  least  more  moderate  m  his 
conduct. 

Soon  after  this,  Seleucus  sent  proposals  of  marriage  to  Stra- 
tonice,  the  daughter  of  Demetrius  by  Phila.  He  had,  indeed, 
already  a  son  named  Antiochus,  by  Apauna,  a  Persian  lady ; 
but  he  thought  that  his  dominions  were  sufficient  for  more 
heirs,  and  that  he  stood  in  need  of  this  new  alliance,  because 
he  saw  Lysimachus  marrying  one  of  Pt<demy's  daughters  him« 
self,  and  taking  the  other  for  his  son  Agathocles.  A  con- 
nection with  Seleucus  was  a  happy  and  unexpected  turn  of 
fortune  for  Demetrius. 

He  took  his  daughter,  and  sailed  with  his  whole  fleet  to  Sy- 
ria. In  the  course  of  the  voyage  he  was  several  times  under 
a  necessi^  of  making  land,  and  he  touched  in  particular  upon 
the  coast  of  Cilicia,  which  had  been  given  to  Plistarchus  the 
brother  of  Cassander,  as  his  share,  after  the  defeat  of  Anti- 
gonus.  Plistarchus  thinking  himself  injured  by  the  descent 
which  Demetrius  made  upon  his  country,  went  immediately  to 
Cassander,  to  complain  of  Seleucus  for  having  reconcile  him- 
self to  the  common  enemy,  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
other  kitigs.  Demetrius  being  informed  of  his  departure,  left 
the  sea,  and  marched  up  to  Quinda;  where,  finding  twelve 
hundred  talents,  the  remains  of  his  father's  treasures,  he  car- 
ried them  off,  embarked  again  without  interruption,  and  set 
sail  with  the  utmost  expedition,  his  wife  Phila  having  joined 
him  by  the  way. 

Seleucus  met  him  at  Orossus.  Their  interview  was  con- 
ducted in  a  sincere  and  princely  manner,  without  any  marks  of 
design  or  suspicion.     Seleucus  invited  Demetrius  first  to  his 
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pavilion ;  and  then  Demetrius  entertained  him  in  his  galley  of 
thirteen  banks  of  oars.  They  conversed  at  their  ease,  and 
passed  the  time  together  w^ithout  guards  or  arms :  till  Seleucus 
took  Stratonice,  and  carried  her  with  great  pomp  to  Antioch. 

Demetrius  seized  the  province  of  Cilicia,  and  sent  Phila  to 
her  brother  Cassander,  to  answer  the  accusations  brought 
against  him  by  Plistarchus.  Mean  time  Dei'damia  came  to 
him  from  Greece,  but  she  had  not  spent  any  long  time  with 
him  before  she  sickened  and  died ;  and  Demetrius  having  ac- 
commodated matters  with  Ptolemy  through  Seleucus,  it  was 
agreed  that  he  should  marry  Ptolemais,  the  daughter  of  that 
prince. 

Hitherto  Seleucus  had  behaved  with  honour  and  propriety ; 
but  afterwards  he  demanded  that  Demetrius  should  surrender 
Cilicia  to  him  for  a  sum  of  money,  and  on  his  refusal  to  do 
that,  angrily  insisted  on  having  Tyre  and  Sidon.  This  beha* 
viour  appeared  unjustifiable  and  cruel.  When  he  already  com- 
manded Asia  from  the  Indies  to  the  Syrian  sea,  how  sordid 
was  it  to  quarrel  for  two  cities  with  a  prince  who  was  his 
father-in-law,  and  who  laboured  under  so  painful  a  reverse  of 
fortune.  A  strong  proof  how  true  the  maxim  of  Plato  is, — 
*^  That  the  man  who  would  be  truly  happy,  should  not  study 
to  enlarge  his  estate,  but  to  contract  his  desires."  For  he 
who  does  not  restrain  his  avarice,  must  for  ever  be  poor. 

However,  Demetrius,  far  from  being  intimidated,  said, — 
^^  Though  I  had  lost  a  thousand  battles  as  great  as  that  of 
Ipsus,  nothing  should  bring  me  to  buy  the  alliance  of  Seleu- 
cus ;"  and,  upon  this  principle,  he  gairisoned  these  cities  in 
the  strongest  manner.  About  this  time,  having  intelligence 
that  Athens  was  divided  into  factions,  and  that  Lachiares, 
taking  advantage  of  these,  had  seized  the  government,  he  ex- 
pected to  take  the  city  with  ease,  if  he  appeared  suddenly  be- 
fore it.  Accordingly,  he  set  out  with  a  considerable  fleet,  and 
crossed  the  sea  without  danger ;  but  on  the  coast  of  Attica,  he 
met  with  a  storm,  in  which  he  lost  many  ships  and  great  num- 
bers of  his  men.  He  escaped,  however,  himself,  and  began 
hostilities  against  Athens,  though  with  no  great  vigour.  As 
his  operations  answered  no  end,  he  sent  his  lieutenants  to  col- 
lect another  fleet,  and  in  the  mean  time  entered  Peloponnesus, 
and  laid  siege  to  Messene.  In  one  of  the  assaults  he  was  in 
great  danger;  for  a  dart  which  came  from  an  engine,  pierced 
through  his  jaw,  and  entered  his  mouth.  But  he  recovered, 
and  reduced  some  cities  that  had  revolted.  After  this,  he  in- 
vaded Attica  again,  took  Eleusis  and  Rhamnus,  and  ravaged 
the  country.  Happening  to  take  a  ship  loaded  with  wheat, 
which  was  bound  for  Athens,  he  hanged  both  the  merchant 
and  the  pilot.  This  alarmed  other  merchants  so  much  that 
they  forbore  attempting  any  thing  of  that  kind,  so  that  a  fiiminc 
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ensued  ;  and,  together  with  the  want  of  bread-corn,  the  people 
were  in  want  of  every  thing  else.  A  bushel*  of  salt  was  sold 
for  forty  drachmas,  and  a  peckf  of  wheat  for  three  hundred. 
A  fleet  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  ships,  which  Ptolemy  sent  to 
their  relief,  appeared  before  iEgina ;  but  the  encouragement  it 
afforded  them  was  of  short  continuance.  A  great  reinforce- 
ment of  his  ships  came  to  Demetrius  from  Peloponnesus  and 
Cyprus,  so  that  he  had  not  in  all  fewer  than  three  hundred. 
Ptolemy's  fleet,  therefore,  weighed  anchor,  and  steered  off. 
The  tyrant  Lachares  at  the  same  time  made  his  escape  pri- 
vately, and  abandoned  the  city. 

The  Athenians,  though  they  had  made  a  decree,  that  no  man, 
under  pain  of  death,  should  mention  peace  or  reconciliation 
with  Demetrius,  now  opened  the  gates  nearest  him,  and  sent 
ambassadors  to  his  camp.  Not  that  they  expected  any  favour 
from  him,  but  they  were  forced  to  take  that  step  by  the  ex- 
tremity of  famine.  In  the  course  of  it  many  dreadful  things 
happened,  and  this  is  related  among  the  rest>— A  father  and 
his  son  were  sitting  in  the  same  room,  in  the  last  despair, 
when  a  dead  mouse  happening  to  fall  from  the  roof  of  the  house, 
they  both  started  up  and  fought  for  it.  Epicurus  the  philoso- 
pher is  said  at  that  time  to  have  supported  his  friends  and  dis- 
ciples with  beans,  which  he  shared  with  them,  and  counted  out 
to  them  daily. 

In  such  a  miserable  condition  was  the  city,  when  Demetrius 
entered  it.  He  ordered  all  the  Athenians  to  assemble  in 
the  theatre,  which  he  surrounded  with  his  troops  ;  and  hav- 
ing planted  his  guards  on  each  side  the  stage,  he  came  down 
through  the  passage  by  which  the  tragedians  enter.  The  fears 
©f  the  people  on  his  appearance  increased ;  but  they  were  en- 
tirely dissipated  when  he  began  to  speak ;  for  neither  the  ac- 
cent of  his  voice  was  loud,  nor  his  expressions  severe.  He 
complained  of  them  in  soft  and  easy  terms,  and  taking  them 
again  into  favour,  made  them  a  present  of  a  hundred  thousand 
measures  of  wheat,^  and  re-established  such  an  administration 
as  was  most  agreeable  to  them. 

The  orator  Dromoclides  observed  the  variety  of  acclama- 
tions among  the  people,  and  that,  in  the  joy  of  their  hearts, 
they  endeavoured  to  outdo  the  encomiums  of  those  that  spoke 
from  the  rostrum.  He,  therefore,  proposed  a  decree,  that  the 
Piraeus  and  the  fort  of  Munychia  should  be  delivered  up  to 
king  Demetrius.  After  this  bill  was  passed,  Demetrius,  on 
his  own  authority,  put  a  garrison  in  the  Museum ;  lest,  if 
there  should  be  another  defection  amongst  the  people,  it  might 
keep  them  from  other  enterprises. 

*  Medimnus. 

t  Modius.    These  measures  were  something  more,  but  we  give  only  the 
i^wund  quantity .*-See  the  table, 
t  Medimni. 
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Th^Atheniaos  thus  reduced,  Demetrius  immediately  formed 
a  design  upon  Lacedsmon.  King  Archidamus  met  him  at 
Mantinea,  where  Demetrius  defeated  him  in  a  pitched  battle ; 
and,  after  he  had  put  him  to  flight,  he  entered  Laconia.  There 
was  another  action  almost  in  sight  of  Sparta,  in  which  he  killed 
two  hundred  of  the  enemy,  and  made  five  hundred  prisoners  : 
so  that  he  seemed  almost  master  of  a  town  which,  hitherto, 
had  never  been  taken.  But  surely  fortune  never  displayed 
«uch  sudden  and  extraordinary  vicissitudes  in  the  life  of  any 
other  prince  ;  in  no  other  scene  of  things  did  she  so  often 
change  from  low  to  high,  from  a  glorious  to  an  abject  condi- 
tion, or  again  repair  the  ruins  she  had  made.  Hence  he  is 
said,  in  his  greatest  adversity,  to  have  addressed  her  in  the 
words  of  ^schylus  :— 

Thou  gmvest  me  life  ind  honour,  and  thy  hand 
Now  strikes  me  to  the  heart. 

When  his  affairs  seemed  to  be  in  so  promising  a  train  for 

Sower  and  empire,  news  was  brought  that  Lysimachus,  in  the 
rst  place,  had  taken  the  cities  he  nad  in  Asia ;  that  Ptolemy 
had  dispossessed  him  of  all  Cyprus,  except  the  city  of  Sala* 
mis,  in  which  he  had  left  his  children  and  his  mother ;  and 
that  this  town  was  now  actually  besieged.  Fortune,  however, 
like  the  woman  in  Archilochus, 

Whose  right  hand  offered  water,  while  the  left 
Bore  hostile  fire, 

though  she  drew  him  from  Lacedemon  by  these  alarming 
tidings,  yet  soon  raised  him  a  new  scene  of  light  and  hope. 
She  availed  herself  of  these  circumstances  >—- 

After  the  death  of  Cassander,  his  eldest  son  Philip  had  but 
a  short  reign  over  the  Macedonians,  for  he  died  soon  after  his 
father.  The  two  remaining  brothers  were  perpetually  at  va- 
riance. One  of  them,  named  Antipater,  having  killed  his  mo 
ther  Thessalonica,  Alexander,  the  other  brother,  called  in  the 
Greek  princes  to  his  assistance,  Pyrrhus  from  Epirus,  and 
Demetrius  from  Peloponnesus.  Pyrrhus  arrived  first,  and 
seized  a  considerable  part  of  Macedonia,  which  he  kept  for 
his  reward,  and  by  that  means,  became  a  formidable  neighbour 
to  Alexander.  Demetrius  no  sooner  received  the  letters,  than 
he  marched  his  forces  thither  likewise,  and  the  young  prince 
was  still  more  afraid  of  him,  on  account  of  his  great  name  and 
dignity.  He  met  him,  however,  at  Dium,  and  received  him 
in  the  most  respectful  manner,  but  told  him  at  the  same  time 
that  his  affairs  did  not  now  require  his  presence.  Hence  mu- 
tual jealousies  arose,  and  Demetrius,  as  he  was  going  to  sup 
with  Alexander,  upon  his  invitation,  was  informed  that  there 
was  a  design  against  his  life,  which  was  to  be  put  in  execution 
in  the  midst  of  the  entertainment.     Demetrius  was  not  in  the 
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kast  disconcerted ;  he  only  slackened  his  pace,  and  gave  or- 
ders  to  his  generals  to  keep  the  troops  under  arms :  after  which 
he  took  his  guards  and  the  officers  of  his  household,  who  were 
much^more  numerous  than  those  of  Alexander,  and  command- 
ed them  to  enter  the  banqueting*room  with  him,  and  to  remain 
there  till  he  rose  from  the  table.  Akxander's  people<»  intimi- 
dated by  his  train,  durst  not  attack  Demetrius :  and  he,  for  his 
part,  pretending  that  he  was  not  disposed  to  drink  that  even- 
ing, soon  withdrew.  Next  day,  he  prepared  to  decamp ;  and 
alleging  that  he  was  called  off  by  some  new  emergency,  de- 
sired Alexander  to  excuse  him  if  he  left  him  soon  this  time ; 
and  assured  him,  that  at  some  other  opportunity,  he  would 
make  a  longer  stay.  Alexander  rejoiced  that  he  was  going 
away  voluntarily,  and  without  any  hostile  intentions,  and  ac- 
companied him  as  far  as  Thessaly-  When  they  came  to  La- 
rissa,  they  renewed  their  invitations,  but  both  with  malignity 
in  their  hearts.  In  consequence  of  these  polite  manoeuvres, 
Alexander  fell  into  the  snare  of  Demetrius.  He  would  not 
go  with  a  guard,  lest  he  should  teach  the  other  to  do  the  same. 
He,  therefore,  suffered  that  which  he  was  preparing  for  his 
enemy,  and  which  he  only  deferred  for  the  surer  and  more 
convenient  execution.  He  went  to  sup  with  Demetrius  ;  and 
as  his  host  rose  up  in  the  midst  of  the  feast,  Alexander  was 
terrified  and  rose  up  with  him.  Demetrius,  when  he  was  at 
the  door,  said  no  more  to  his  guards  than  this : — ^^  Kill  the 
man  that  follows  me;"' and  then  went  out.  Upon  which  they 
cut  Alexander  in  pieces,  and  his  friends  who  attempted  to  as- 
sist him.  One  of  these  is  reported  to  have  said,  as  he  was 
dying, — ^*'  Demetrius  is  but  one  day  beforehand  with  us." 

The  night  was,  as  might  be  expected,  full  of  terror  and  con- 
fusion. In  the  morning  the  Macedonians  were  greatly  dis- 
turbed with  the  apprehension  that  Demetrius  would  fall  upon 
them  with  all  his  forces ;  but  when,  instead  of  an  appearance 
of  hostilities,  he  sent  a  message  desiring  to  speak  with  them, 
and  vindicate  what  was  done,  they  recovered  dieir  spirits,  and 
resolved  to  receive  him  with  civility.  When  he  came  he  found 
it  unnecessary  to  make  long  speeches.  They  hated  Antipater 
for  the  murder  of  his  mother,  and,  as  they  had  no  better  prince 
at  hand,  they  declared  Demetrius  king,  and  conducted  him 
into  Macedonia.  The  Macedonians  who  were  at  home,  proved 
not  averse  to  the  change :  for  they  always  remembered  with 
horror  Cassander^s  base  behaviour  io  Alexander  the  Great ; 
and  if  they  had  any  regard  left  for  the  moderation  of  old  An- 
tipater, it  turned  all  in  favour  of  Demetrius,  who  had  married 
his  daughter  Phila,  and  had  a  son  by  her  to  succeed  bim  in 
the  throne ;  a  youth  who  was  already  grown  up,  and  at  this 
very  time  bore  arms  under  his  father. 

Immediately  after  this  glorious  turn  of  fortune,  Demetrius 
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received  news  that  Ptolemy  had  set  his  wife  and  children  at 
liberty,  and  dismissed  them  with  presents  and  other  tokens  of 
honour.  He  was  informed,  too,  that  his  daughter,  who  had 
been  married  to  Seleucus,  was  now  wife  to  Anuochus,  the  son 
of  that  prince,  and  declared  queen  of  the  barbarous  nations  in 
Upper  Asia.  Antiochus  was  violently  enamoured  of  the 
young'  Stratonice,  though  she  had  a  son  by  his  fother.  His 
condition  was  extremely  unhappy.  He  made  the  greatest  ef- 
forts to  conquer  his  passion,  but  they  were  of  no  avail.  At 
last,  considering  that  his  desires  were  of  the  most  extravagant 
kind,  that  there  was  no  prospect  of  satisfaction  for  them,  and 
that  the  succours  of  reason  entirely  failed,  he  resolved  in  his 
despair  to  rid  himself  of  life,  and  bring  it  gradually  to  a  period, 
by  neglecting  all  care  of  his  person,  and  abstaining  from  food. 
For  this  purpose  he  made  sickness  his  pretence.  His  physi- 
cian, Erasistratus,  easily  discovered  that  his  distemper  was 
love,  but  it  was  difficult  to  conjecture  who  was  the  object.  In 
order  to  find  it  out,  he  spent  whole  days  in  his  chamber ;  and 
whenever  any  beautiful  person  of  either  sex  entered  it,  he  ob- 
served with  great  attention,  not  only  his  looks,  but  every  part 
and  motion  of  the  body  which  corresponds  the  most  with  the 
passions  of  the  soul.  When  others  entered  he  was  entirely 
unaffected,  but  when  Stratonice  came  in,  as  she  often  did, 
either  alone  or  with  Seleucus,  he  showed  all  the  symptoms 
described  by  Sappho,  the  faltering  voice,  the  burning  blush, 
the  languid  eye,*  the  sudden  sweat,  the  tumultuous  pulse,  and 
at  length,  the  passion  overcoming  his  spirits,  a  deliquium,  and 
mortal  paleness. 

Erasistratus  concluded  from  these  tokens  that  the  prince 
was  in  love  with  Stratonice,  and  perceived  that  he  intended  to 
carry  the  secret  with  him  to  the  grave.  He  saw  the  difficulty 
of  breaking  the  matter  to  Seleucus ;  yet  depending  upon  the 
affection  which  the  king  had  for  his  son,  he  ventured  one  day 
to  tell  him, — *'^  That  the  young  man's  disorder  was  love,  but 
love  for  which  there  was  no  remedy."  The  king,  quite  asto- 
nished, said, "  How  !  love  for  which  there  is  no  remedy !"  "  It 
is  certainly  so,"  answered  Erasistratus,  ^^  for  he  is  in  love  with 
my  wife."  "  What !  Erasistratus !"  said  the  king,  *'  would 
you,  who  are  my  friend,  refuse  to  give  up  your  wife  to  my 
son,  when  you  see  us  in  danger  of  losing  our  only  hope  ?" 
"  Nay,  would  you  do  such  a  thing,"  answered  the  physician, 
"  though  you  are  his  father,  if  he  were  in  love  with  Strato- 
nice?" "Oh!  my  friend,"  replied  Seleucus,  "how  happy 
should  I  be,  if  either  God  or  man  could  remove  his  affections 
thither !  I  would  give  up  my  kingdom,  so  I  could  but  keep 

«  04m»if  WoAf^c  18  a  corruption.  It  ou^ht  to  be  read  e4M9  uroxu^c,  the 
funt,  liui£^d,  or  clouded  eye. 
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Antiochus."  He  pronounced  these  words  with  so  touch  emo- 
tion, and  such  a  profusion  of  tears,  that  Erasistratus  took  him 
by  the  hand,  and  said,—- ^^  Then  there  is  no  need  of  Erasistra- 
tus. You,  Sir,  who  are  a  father,  a  husband,  and  a  king,  will 
be  the  best  physician  too  for  your  fiamily." 

Upon  this,  Seleucus  summoned  the  people  to  meet  in  full 
assembly,  and  told  them,—- ^^  It  was  his  will  and  pleasure  that 
Antiochus  should  intermarry  with  Stratonice,  and  that  they 
should  be  declared  king  and  queen  of  the  Upper  Provinces. 
He  believed,'^  he  said,  *'*'  that  Antiochus,  who  was  such  an 
obedient  son,  would  not  oppose  his  desire ;  and  if  the  princess 
should  oppose  the  marriage,  as  an  unprecedented  thing,  he 
hoped  his  friends  would  persuade  her  to  think,  that  what  was 
agreeable  to  the  king,  and  advantageous  to  the  kingdom, 
was  both  just  and  honourable."  Such  is  said  to  have  been 
the  cause  of  the  marriage  between  Antiochus  and .  Stratonice. 
Demetrius  was  now  master  of  Macedonia  and  Thessaly ; 
and  as  he  had  great  part  of  Peloponnesus  too,  and  the  cities  of 
Megara  and  Athens  on  the  other  side  of  the  Isthmus,  he  want- 
ed to  reduce  the  Bceotians,  and  threatened  them  with  hostili- 
ties. At  first  they  proposed  to  come  to  an  accommodation  with 
him  on  reasonable  conditions;  but  Cleonymus  the  Spartan 
having  thrown  himself,  in  the  mean  time,  into  Thebes  with  his 
army,  the  Boeotians  were  so  much  elated,  that,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Pisis  the  Thespian,  who  was  a  leading  man  among 
them,  they  broke  off  the  treaty.  Demetrius  then  drew  up  his 
machines  to  the  walls,  and  laid  siege  to  Thebes ;  upon  which 
Cleonymus,  apprehending  the  consequences,  stole  out,  and  the 
Thebans  were  so  much  intimidated,  that  they  immediately  sur- 
rendered. Demetrius  placed  garrisons  in  their  cities,  exacted 
large  contributions,  and  left  Hieronymus  the  historian,  go- 
vernor of  Boeotia.  He  appeared,  however,  to  make  a  merci- 
ful use  of  his  victory,  particularly  in  the  case  of  Pisis:  for 
though  he  took  him  prisoner,  he  did  not  offer  him  any  injury: 
on  the  contrary,  he  treated  him  with  great  civility  and  polite^ 
ness,  and  appointed  him  poiemarch  of  Thespise. 

Not  long  after  this,  Lysimachus  being  taken  prisoner  by 
DromichsteB,  Demetrius  marched  towards  Thrace  with  all 
possible  expedition,  hoping  to  find  it  in  a  defenceless  state. 
But  while  he  was  gone,  the  Boeotians  revolted  again,  and  he 
had  the  mortification  to  hear  on  the  road  that  Lysimachus  was 
set  at  liberty.  He,  therefore,  immediately  turned  back  in 
great  anger;  and,  finding  on  his  return,  that  the  Boeotians  were 
already  driven  out  of  the  field  by  his  son  Antigonus,  he  laid 
siege  again  to  Thebes.  However,  as  Pyrrhus  had  overrun 
all  Thessaly,  and  was  advanced  as  far  as  Thermopylae,  Deme- 
trius left  the  conduct  of  the  siege  to  his  son  Antigonus,  and 
marched  against  that  warrior. 
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Pyrrkus  immediately  retiring,  Demetrius  placed  a  guard  of 
ten  thousand  foot  and  a  thousand  horse  in  Thessaly,  and  then 
returned  to  the  siege.  His  first  operation  was  to  bring  up  his 
machine,  called  heUpolea ;  but  he  proceeded  in  it  with  great 
labour  and  by  slow  degrees,  by  reason  of  its  size  and  weight : 
he  could  scarce  move  it  two  furlongs  in  two  months.*  As 
the  Boeotians  made  a  vigorous  resistance,  and  Demetrius  often 
obliged  his  men  to  renew  the  assault  rather  out  of  a  spirit  of 
animosity,  than  the  hope  of  an  advantage,  young  Antigotius 
was  greatly  concerned  at  seeing  such  numbers  fall,  and  said,*^ 
^^  Why,  sir,  do  we  let  these  brave  fellows  lose  their  lives  with* 
out  any  necessity  f"  Demetrius,  offended  at  the  liberty  he 
took,  made  answer, — *^  Why  do  you  trouble  yourself  about 
it  ?  Have  you  any  provisions  to  find  for  die  dead  f "  To  show, 
however,  that  he  was  not  prodigal  of  the  lives  of  his  troops 
only,  he  took  his  share  in  the  danger,  and  received  a  wound 
from  a  lance  that  pierced  through  his  neck.  This  gave  him 
excessive  pain,  yet  he  continued  the  siege  till  he  once  more 
made  himself  master  of  Thebes.  He  entered  the  city  with 
such  an  air  of  resentment  and  severity,  that  the  inhabitants 
expected  to  suffer  the  most  dreadful  punishments ;  yet  he  con* 
tented  himself  with  putting  thirteen  of  them  to  death,  and 
banishing  a  few  more.  All  the  rest  he  pardoned.  Thus 
Thebes  was  taken  twice  within  ten  years  after  its  being  rebuilt. 

The  Pythian  games  now  approached,  and  Demetrius  on  this 
occasion  took  a  very  extraordinary  step.  As  the  iEudians 
were  in  possession  of  the  passes  to  Delphi,  he  ordered  the 
games  to  be  solemnized  at  Athens ;  allegmg,  that  they  could 
not  pay  their  homage  to  Apollo  in  a  more  proper  place  than 
that  where  the  people  considered  him  as  -their  patron  and  pro- 
genitor. 

From  thence  he  returned  to  Macedonia  :  but  as  he  was  na- 
turally indisposed  for  a  life  of  quiet  and  inaction,  and  observ- 
ed besides  that  the  Macedonians  were  attentive  and  obedient 
Jio  him  in  time  of  war,  though  turbulent  and  seditious  in  peace, 
he  undertook  an  expedition  against  the  i£tolians.  After  he 
had  ravaged  the  country,  he  left  Pantauchus  there  with  a  rc- 
specuble  arniy,  and  with  the  rest  of  his  forces  marched  against 
Pyrrhus.  Pyrrhus  was  coming  to  seek  him  ;  but  as  they  hap- 
pened to  take  different  roads,  and  missed  each  other,  Deme- 
trius laid  waste  Epirus,  and  P3rrrhus  falling  upon  Pantauchus, 
obliged  him  to  stand  on  his  defence.  The  two  generals  met 
in  the  action,  and  both  gave  and  received  wounds.  Pyrrhus, 
however,  defeated  his  adversary,  killed  great  numbers ^of  his 
men,  and  made  five  thousand  prisoners. 

*  A  wondetiiil  kind  of  motion  this  for  s  machine  tbst  nxn  upon  wheels ' 
about  twelre  inches  in  an  hour ! 
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'  This  battle  waa  iiit  principal  cause  of  Demetrius'  ruin :  for 
Pyrrhus  was  not  so  much  hated  by  the  Macedonians  tor  the 
mischief  he  had  done  them,  as  admired  for  his  personal  brave^ 
ry ;  and  the  late  battle  in  particular  gained  him  great  honour;^  - 
insomuch,  that  many  of  the  Macedonians  said, — ^*'  That  of  all 
the  kings,  it  was  in  Pyrrhus  only  that  they  saw  a  lively  image 
of  Alexander's  valour ;  whereas  the  other  princes,  especially 
Demetrius,  imitated  him  only  in  a  theatrical  manner,  by  al* 
fecting  a  lofty  port  and  majestic  air," 

Indeed,  Demetrius  did  always  appear  like  a  theatrical  king:- 
for  he  not  only  affected  a  superflmt^  of  ornament  in  wearing 
a  double  diadem,  and  a  robe  of  purple  interwoven  with  ffold^- 
but  he  had  his  shoes  made  of  cloth  of  gold,  with  soles  of  fine 
purple.  There  was  a  robe  a  long  time  in  weaving  for  him,  o£ 
most  sumptuous  magnificence.  The  figure  of  the  world  and 
all  the  heavenly  bodies  were  to  be  represented  upon  it ;  but  it- 
was  left  unfinished,  on  account  of  his  change  of  fortune.  Nor 
did  any  of  his  successors  ever  presume  to  wear  it,  though 
Macedon  had  many  pompous  kings  after  him. 

This  ostentation  of  dress  offended  a  people  who  were  unac- 
customed to  such  sights:  but  his  luxurious  and  dissolute  maa« 
Qer  of  life  was  a  more  obnoxious  circumstance :  and  what  dis- 
obliged them  most  of  all,  was  his  difficulty  of  access;  for  he 
either  refused  to  see  those  who  applied  to  him,  or  behaved  to 
them  in  a  harsh  and  haughty  manner.  Though. he  favoured 
the  Athenians  more  than  the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  their  ambas- 
sadors waited  two  years  at  his  court  for  an  answer.  The  La- 
cedemonians happening  to  send  only  one  ambassador  to  him, 
he  considered  it  as  an  affront,  and  said  in  great  anger, — 
^^  What !  have  the  Lacedsmonians  sent  no  more  than  one  am- 
bassador ?"  ^^  No,"  said  the  Spartan,  acutely  in  his  laconic  way^ 
^^  one  ambassador  to  one  king." 

One  day,  when  he  seemed  to  come  out  in  a  more  obliging 
temper,  and  to  be  something  less  inaccessible,  he  waa  presents* 
ed  with  several  petitions,  all  which  he  received,  and  put  them 
in  the  skirt  of  his  robe.  The  people  of  course  followed  him 
with  great  joy ;  but  no  sooner  was  he  come  to  the  bridge  over 
the  Axius,  than  he  opened  his  robe,  and  shook  them  all  into 
the  river.  This  stung  the  Macedonians  to  the  heart;  when^ 
looking  for  the  protection  of  a  king,  they  found  the  insolence 
of  a  tyrant.  And  this  treatment  appeared  the  harder  to  such 
as  had  seen,  or  heard  from  those  wha  had  seen,  how  kind  the 
behaviour  of  Philip  was  on  such  occasions.  An  old  w,omanr 
was  one  day  very  troublesome  to  him  in  the  street,  and  b<Bgge4 
with  great  importunity  to  be  heard.  He  said, — ^^  He  was  not 
at  leisure."  ,  "  f  hen,"  cried  the  old  woman,  *Vyou  shouldLnot 
be  a  king."  The  king  was  struck  with  these  words;  and  hav- 
ing considered  the  thing  a  moment,  he  retvumed  to  Ilia  palace; 
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where,  postponing  all  oAcr  nfiain,  he  gtve  mdioKo  fat  ac* 

veral  days  to  all  who  chose  to  apply  to  him,  beginning  widi  die 
old  woman.  Indeed,  nothing  becoases  a  king  so  much  as  Ao 
disttibution  of  justice  t  for  ^  Mars  is  a  tyrant,"  as  Timotheus 
expresses  it ;  but  Justice,  according  to  Pindar,  ^  is  the  right* 
fill  sovereign  of  the  world."  The  things  which.  Homer  teUa 
OS,  kings  receive  from  Jove,  are  not  machines  for  taking  towns, 
or  ships  with  brazen  beaks,  but  law  and  justice  H^  these  diey 
are  to  guard  and  to  cultivate.  And  it  is  not  the  most  warlike, 
the  most  violent  and  sanguinary,  but  Ae  justest  of  princes, 
whom  he  calls  the  disciple  of  Jupiter.f  But  Demetrius  was 
pleased  with  an  appellation  quite  oi)po6ite  to  that  which  ie 
given  the  king  of  the  gods :  tor  Jupiter  is  called  PoUcus  and 
roliuchus,  the  patron  and  guardian  of  cities ;  Demetrius  is 
snmamed  Poliorcetes,  the  destroyer  of  cities.  Thus,  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  union  of  power  and  folly,  vice  is  substituted 
in  the  place  of  virtue,  and  the  ideas  of  glory  and  injustice  are 
united  too. 

When  Demetrius  lay  dangerously  ill  at  Pella,  he  was  very 
near  losing  Macedonia ;  for  Pyrrhus,  by  a  sudden  inroad, 
penetrated  as  far  as  Edessa.  But  as  soon  as  he  recovered,  he 
repulsed  him  widi  ease,  and  afterwards  he  came  to  terms  with 
him  3  for  he  was  not  willing  to  be  hindered,  by  skirmishing  for 
posts  with  Pyrrhus,  from  the  pursuit  of  greater  and  more  ar* 
duous  enterprises.  His  scheme  was  to  recover  all  his  fisther's 
dominions ;  and  his  preparations  were  suitable  to  die  |[reat- 
ness  of  the  object:  for  he  had  raised  an  army  of  ninety*eight 
thousand  foot,  and  near  twelve  thousand  horse ;  and  he  was 
building  five  hundred  galleys  in  the  ports  of  Pir»us,  Corinth, 
Ghalcis,  and  PcUa.  He  went  himself  to  all  these  places,  to 
give  directions  to  the  workmen,  and  assist  in  the  construction. 
All  the  world  was  surprised,  not  only  at  the  number,  but  at  die 
greatness  of  his  works :  for  no  man,  before  his  time,  ever  saw 
a  galley  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  banks  of  oars.  Afterwards,  in- 
deed, Ptolemy  Philopater  built  one  of  forty  banks;  its  length 
was  two  hundred  and  eighty  cubits,  and  its  height  to  the  top  of 
the  prowf  forty-eight  cubits.  -  Four  hundred  mariners  belongs 
ed  to  it,  exclusive  of  the  rowers,  who  were  no  fewer  dum  four 
thousand ;  and  the  decks  and  the  several  interstices  were  ca- 
pable of  containing  near  three  thousand  soldiers.  This,  how* 
ever,  was  mere  matter  of  curiosity,  for  it  differed  very  little 
from  an  immoveable  building,  and  was  calculated  more  for 
show  ^an  for  use,  as  it  could  not  be  put  in  motion  widiout 
great  difliciilty  and  danger.  But  the  ships  of  Demetrius  had 
weir  use  as  weH  as  beauty ;  with  all  their  magnificence  of  con* 
oSruetioB,  they  were  equally  fit  for  fighting ;  uiid  though  they 
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were  adinirtble  for  Aeir  ftise,  dicy  vtre  ttill  more  lo  forAe 
iwiftneM  of  their  notion. 

Demetrius  having  provided  such  an  armament  for  the  inva- 
^on  of  Asia  as  no  man  ever  had  before  him,  except  Alezaii* 
der  the  Great,  Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  and  Lysimachus  united 
agaunst  him.  They  likewise  joined  in  an  application  to  Pyr- 
vhus,  desiring  him  to  fall  upon  Macedonia,  and  not  .to  look 
upon  himself  as  bound  by  the  treaty  with  Demetrius,  since 
that  prince  had  entered  into  it,  not  with  any  regard  to  die  ad<^ 
▼anuge  of  Pyrriius,  or  in  order  to  avoid  future  hostilities,  but 
merely  for  his  own  sake,  that  he  might  at  present  be  at  liberty 
to  turn  his  arms  against  whom  he  pleased.  As  Pyrrhus  ac* 
cepted  the  proposal,  Demetrius,  while  he  was  preparing  for 
his  voyage,  found  himself  surrounded  with  war  at  home :  for^ 
at  one  instant  of  time,  Ptolemy  came  with  a  great  fleet  t0 
draw  Greece  off  from  its  present  master,  Lysimachus  invad- 
ed Macedonia  from  Thrace,  and  Pyrrhus  entering  it  from  a 
nearer  <iuarter,  joined  in  ravaging  that  country.  Demetriua, 
on  this  occasion,  left  his  son  in  Greece,  and  went  himself  to 
the  relief  of  Macedonia.  Hts  first  operations  were  intended 
against  Lysimachus,  but  as  he  was  upon  his  march  he  receiv* 
ed  an  account  that  Pjnrhus  had  taken  Benea ;  and  the  news 
soon  spreading  among  his  Macedonians,  he  could  do  notiiing 
in  an  orderly  manner :  for  nothing  was  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  army  but  lamentations^  tears,  and  expressions  of  re* 
sentment  and  reproach  against  their  king.  They  were  even 
ready  to  march  off,  under  pretence  of  attending  to  their  do- 
mestic affairs,  but  in  fact  to  join  Lysimachus. 

In  this  case  Demetrius  thought  proper  to  get  at  the  greatest 
distance  he  could  from  Lysimachus,  and  turn  his  arms  against 
Pyrrhus.  Lysimachus  was  of  their  own  nation,  and  many  of 
tfiem  knew  lum  in  the  service  of  Alexander;  whereas  Pyr« 
rhus  was  an  entire  stranger,  and,  therefore,  he  thought  the 
Macedonians  would  never  give  him  the  preference.  But  he 
was  sadly  mistaken  in  his  conjecture;  and  he  soon  found  it 
upon  encamping  near  PVrrhus.  The  Macedonians  always  ad* 
mired  his  distinguished  valour,  and  had  of  old  been  accuse 
tomed  to  tiiink  the  best  man  in  the  field  the  most  worthy  of  a 
crown.  Besides,  they  received  daily  accounts  of  the  clemency 
with  which  he  belwved  to  his  prisoners.  Indeed,  tiiey  were 
inclined  to  desert  to  him  or  any  other,  so  they  could  but  get 
rid  of  Demetrius.  Thcjr,  therefore,  began  to  go  off  privately, 
and  in  small  parties  at  first,  but  afterwards  there  was  nothing 
but  open  disorder  and  mutiny  in  the  camp.  At  last  some  of 
them  had  the  assurance  to  go  to  Demetrius,  and  bade  him 
provide  for  himself  by  flight,  for, "  the  Macedonians  (th«r 
told  him)  were  tired  of  fighting  to  maintain  his  luxury.'^ 
These  expressions  appeared  modest  in  comparison  of  the  rude 
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behaviour  of  others.  He,  therefore,  entered  his  tent  not  like 
a  real  king,  but  a  theatrical  one,  and  having  quitted  his  royal 
robe  for  a  black  one,  orivately  withdrew.  As  multitudes  were 
pillaging  his  tent,  wno  not  only  tore  it  to  pieces,  but  fought 
for  the  plunder,  P3rrrhus  made  his  appearance ;  upon  which, 
the  tumult  instantly  ceased,  and  the  whole  army  submitted  to 
him,  Lysimachus  and  he  then  divided  Macedonia  between 
them,  which  Demetrius  had  held  without  disturbance  for 
seven  years. 

Demetrius,  thus  fallen  from  the  pinnacle  of  power,  fled  to 
Cassandria,  where  his  wife  Phila  was.  Nothing  could  equal 
her  sorrow  on  this  occasion.  She  could  not  bna-  to  see  the 
unfortunate  Demetrius  once  more  a  private  man  and  anenle! 
In  her  despair,  therefore,  and  detestation  of  fortune,  who  was 
always  more  constant  to  him  in  her  visits  of  adversity  than 
prosperity,  she  took  poison. 

Demetrius,  however,  resolved  to  gather  up  the  remains  of 
his  wreck;  for  which  purpose  he  repaired  to  Greece,  and  col- 
lected such  of  his  friends  and  officers  as  he  found  there.  Me- 
nelalis,  in  one  of  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles,  gives  this  picture 
of  his  own  fortune : — 

I  move  on  Fortune's  rapid  wheel :  my  lot 
For  ever  changing',  like  the  changefi^  moon, 
That  each  night  varies;  hardly  now  perceiv'd. 
And  now  she  shows  her  bright  horn ;  bv  degrees 
She  fills  her  orb  with  light :  but  when  she  reigns 
In  all  her  pride,  she  then  begins  once  more 
To  waste  her  glories,  till  dissolved  and  lost. 
She  nnks  again  to  darkness^ 

But  this  picture  is  more  applicable  to  Demetrius,  in  his  in- 
crease and  wane,  his  splendour  and  obscurity.  His  glory 
seemed  now  entirely  eclipsed  and  extinguished,  and  yet  it 
broke  out  again,  and  shone  with  new  splendour.  Fresh  forces 
came  in,  and  gradually  filled  up  the  measure  of  bis  hopes. 
This  was  the  first  time  he  addressed  thf  cities  as  a  private 
man,  and  without  any  of  the  ensigns  of  ro3ralty.  Somebodv 
seeing  him  at  Thebes  in  this  condition,  applied  to  him,  witK 
propriety  enough,  those  verses  of  Euripides,— 

To  Birce's  fountiun,  and  Ismenus'  shore. 
In  mortal  form  he  moves,  a  God  no  more. 

When  he  got  into  the  high  road  of  hope  again,  and  had  once 
more  a  respectable  force  and  form  of  royalty  about  him,  he 
restored  the  Thebans  their  ancient  government  and  laws.  At 
the  same  time  the  Athenians  abandoned  his  interest,  and, 
rasing  out  of  their  registers  the  name  of  Diphilus,  who  was 
then  priest. of  the  gods-protectors,  ordered  archons  to  be  ap- 
pointed again,  according  to  ancient  custom.    IThey  likewise 
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sent  Pyrtlius  from  Macedonia,  because  they  saw  Demetrius 
grown  stronger  than  they  expected.  Demetrius,  greatly  en- 
raged, marched  immediately  to  attack  them,  and  lay  strong 
siege  to  the  city.  But  Crates  the  philosopher,  a  man  of  great 
reputation  and  authority,  being  sent  out  to  him  by  the  people, 
partly  by  his  entreaties  for  the  Athenians,  and  partly  by  re- 
presenting to  him  that  his  interest  lay  another  way,  prevailed 
on  Demetrius  to  raise  the  siege.  After  this,  he  collected  all 
his  ships,  embarked  his  army,  which  consisted  of  eleven  thou- 
sand foot,  beside  cavalry,  and  sstiled  to  Asia,  in  hopes  of  draw- 
ing Caria  and  Lydia  over  from  Lysimachus.  Eurydice,  tho 
sister  of  Phila,  received  him  at  Miletus,  having  brought  with 
her  Ptolemais,  a  daughter  she  had  by  Ptolemy,  who  had  for- 
merly been  promised  him  upon  the  application  of  Seleucus. 
Demetrius  married  her  with  the  free  consent  of  Eurydice,  and 
soon  after  attempted  the  cities  in  that  quarter ;  many  of  them 
opened  their  gates  to  him,  and  many  others  he  took  by  force. 
Among  the  latter  was  Sardis.  Some  of  the  officers  of  Lysi- 
machus  likewise  deserted  to  him,  and  brought  sufficient  ap- 
pointments of  money  and  troops  with  them.  But  as  Agatho- 
cles,  the  son  of  Lysimachus,  came  against  him  with  a  great 
army,  he  marched  to  Phrygia,  with  an  intention  to  seize  Ar- 
menia, and  then  to  try  Media,  and  the  Upper  Provinces,  which 
might  afford  him  many  places  of  retreat  upon  occasion.  Aga- 
thocles  followed  him  close,  and  as  he  found  Demetrius  supe- 
rior in  all  the  skirmishes  that  he  ventured  upon,  he  betook 
himself  to  cutting  off  his  convoys.  This  distressed  him  not  a 
little;  and,  what  was  another  disagreeable  circumstance,  his 
aoldiers  suspected  that  he  designed  to  lead  them  into  Armenia 
and  Media. 

The  famine  increased  every  day ;  and,  by  mistaking  the  fords 
of  the  river  Lycus,  he  had  a  great  number  of  men  swept  away 
with  the  stream.  Yet,  amidst  all  their  distress,  his  troops  were 
capable  of  jesting.  One  of  them  wrote  upon  the  door  of  his 
tent  the  beginning  of  the  tragedy  of  (Edipus,  with  a  small 
alteration, — 

Thou  offsprings  of  the  blind  old  king  Antigonus, 
Where  dost  thou  letd  us  f 

Pestilence  at  last  followed  the  famine,  as  it  commonly  hap- 
pens when  people  are  under  a  necessity  of  eating  any  thing, 
however  unwholesome;  so  that,  finding  he  had  lost  in  all  not 

*  The  altention  was  very  small  indeed,  for  it  is  only  ehangini^  Arrtyn  into 
\VTfy9n.    In  the  tragedy  it  is 

Tttvor  TwfMt  ytfomtf  Amytn,  nnie 
The  dosenesB  of  the  parody  is  what  Plutarch  ealb  the  jest. 
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less  than  eight  thousand  men,  he  turned  back  with  the  rest. 
When  he  came  down  to  Tarsus,  he  was  desirous  of  sparing 
the  country,  because  it  belonged  to  Seleucus,  and  he  did  not 
think  proper  to  give  him  any  pretence  16  declare  against  him* 
But  perceiving  that  it  was  impossible  for  his  troops  to  avoid 
taking  something,  when  they  were  reduced  to  such  extremi- 
ties, and  that  Agathocles  had  fortified  the  passes  of  Mount 
Taurus,  he.  wrote  a  letter  to  Seleucus,  containing  a  long  and 
moving  detail  of  his  misfortune,  and  concluded  with  strong 
entreaties  that  he  would  take  compassion  on  a  prince  who  was 
allied  to  him,  and  whose  sufferings  were  such  as  even  an  enemy 
night  be  affected  with. 

Seleucus  was  touched  with  pity,  and  sent  orders  to  his  lieu- 
tenants in  those  parts  to  supply  Demetrius  with  every  thing 
suitable  to  the  state  of  a  kmg,  and  his  army  with  sufficient 
provisions.  But  Patrocles,  who  was  a  man  of  understanding, 
and  a  faithful  friend  to  Seleucus,  went  to  that  prince,  and  re- 
presented tohim,**^^  That  the  expense  of  furnishing  the  troops 
of.  Demetrius  with  provisions,  was  a  thing  of  small  importance, 
in  comparison  of  suffering  Demetrius  himself  to  remain  in  the 
country,  who  was  always  one  of  the  most  violent  and  enters 
prising  princes  in  the  world,  and  now  was  in  such  desperate 
circumstances  as  might  put  even  those  of  the  mildest  diaposi* 
tions  on  bold  and  unjust  attempts." 

Upon  these  representations  Seleucus  marched  into  Cilicia 
with  a  great  army.  Demetrius,  astonished  and  terrified  at  the 
sudden  change  in  Seleusus,  withdrew  to  the  strongest  posts  he 
could  find  upon  Mount  Taurus,  and  sent  a  message  to  him, 
begging, — ^^  That  he  might  be  suffered  to  make  a  conquest  of 
some  free  nations  of  barbarians,  and,  by  settling  amongt  then 
as  their  king,  put  a  period  to  his  wanderings.  If  this  could 
not  be  granted,  he  hoped  Seleucus  would  at  least  permit  him 
to  winter  in  that  country,  and  not,  by  driving  him  out  naked, 
and  in  want  of  every  thing,  expose  him  in  that  condition  to 
his  enemies." 

As  all  these  proposals  had  a  suspicious  appearance  to  Seleu- 
cus, he  made  answer, — ^^  That  he  might,  it  he  pleased,  spend 
two  months  of  the  winter  in  Cataonia,  if  he  sent  him  his  prin- 
cipal friends  as  hostages."  But,  at  the  same  time,  he  secured 
the  passes  into  Syria.  Demetrius,  thus  surrounded  like  a  wild 
beast  in  the  toils,  was  under  a  necessity  of  having  recourse  to 
vidence.  He,  therefore,  ravaged  the  country,  and  had  the 
advantage  of  Seleucus  whenever  he  attacked  him.  Seleucus 
once  beset  him  with  his  armed  chariots,  and  yet  he  broke 
through  them,  and  put  his  enemy  to  the  rout.  After  this  he 
dislodged  the  corps  that  was  to  defend  the  heights  on  the  side 
of  Syria,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  passages. 

Elevated  widli  this  suctess,  and  finding  the  courage  of  hia 
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■len  restored,  he  prtptred  to  fi^ht »  deciure  batde  with  Se» 
leucus.  That  prince  was  now  in  great  jperplexity.  He  had 
rejected  the  succours  offered  him  by  Lysimachus,  for  want  of 
confidence  in  his  honour^  and  from  an  apprehension  of  his  de* 
•igns ;  and  he  was  loth  to  try  his  strength  with  Demetrius, 
because  he  dreaded  his  desperate  courage,  as  well  as  his  usual 
ehange  of  fortune,  which  often  raised  him  from  great  misery 
to  the  summit  of  nower.  In  the  mean  time,  Demetrius  was 
seized  with  a  fit  ot  sickness,  which  sreatly  impaired  his  per- 
sonal vigour,  and  entirely  ruined  his  affairs:  for  part  of  his 
men  went  over  to  the  enemy,  and  part  left  their  colours  and 
dispersed.  In  forty  days  he  recovered  with  difficulty,  and  get- 
ting under  march  with  the  remains  of  his  army,  made  a  feint 
of  moving  towards  Cilicia:  but  afterwards  in  the  night  he  de- 
camped without  sound  of  trumpet,  and  taking  the  contrary 
way,  crossed  Mount  Amanus,  and  ravaged  the  country  on  the 
other  side,  as  far  as  C)rrrhestica. 

Seleucus  followed,  and  encamped  very  near  him.  Deme* 
trius  then  put  his  army  in  motion  in  the  night,  in  hopes  of 
surprising  him.  Seleucus  was  retired  to  rest ;  and  in  all  proba- 
bility his  enemv  would  have  succeeded,  had  not  some  aesert- 
ers  informed  him  of  his  danger,  just  time  enough  for  him  to 
put  himself  in  a  posture  of  defence.  Upon  this  he  started  up 
m  great  consternation,  and  ordered  tiie  trumpets  to  sound  an 
alajnm ;  and  as  he  put  on  his  sandals,  he  said  to  his  friends,-^ 
^  What  a  terrible  wild  beast  are  we  engaged  with!"  Deme- 
trius perceiving,  by  the  tumult  in  the  enemy's  camp,  that  his 
scheme  was  discovered,  retired  as  fast  as  possible. 

At  break  of  day,  Seleucus  offered  him  battie,  when  Deme- 
trius, ordering^one  of  his  officers  to  take  care  of  one  wing,  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  tiie  other,  and  made  some  impressioa 
upon  the  enemy.  Mean  time  Seleucus  quitting  his  horse,  and 
laying  aside  his  helmet,  presented  himself  to  Demetrius'  hired 
troops  with  only  his  buckler  in  his  hand;  exhorting  them  to 
come  over  to  him,  and  to  be  convinced  at  last  that  it  was  to 
spare  them,  not  Demetrius,  that  he  had  been  so  long  about  the 
war.  Upon  which  they  all  saluted  him  king,  and  ranged  them- 
selves under  his  banner. 

Demetrius,  though  of  all  the  changes  he  had  experienced  he 
tiiought  this  the  most  terrible,  yet  imagining  that  ne  might  ex- 
tricate himself  from  this  distress  as  well  as  the  rest,  fled  to  the 
passes  of  Mount  Amanus ;  and  gaining  a  thick  wood,  waited 
there  for  the  night,  with  a  few  friends  and  attendants  who  fol- 
lowed his  fortune.  His  intention  was,  if  possible,  to  take  the 
way  to  Caunos,* where  he  hoped  to  find  his  fleet,  and  from 
thence  to  make  his  escape  by  sea ;  but  knowing  he  had  not 
provisions  even  for  that  day,  he  sought  for  some  other  expe- 
dients   Afterwards  one  of  his  friends,  named  Sosigenes^  ar- 
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rived  with  four  hundred  pieces  of  gold  in  his  purse ;  with  die 
assistance  of  which  money  they  hoped  to  reach  the  sea.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  night  came,  they  attempted  to  pass  the  heights  ^ 
but  finding  a  number  of  fires  lighted  there  by  the  enemy,  they 
despaired  of  succeeding  that  way,  and  returned  to  their  former 
retreat,  but  neither  with  their  whole  company,  (for  some  had 
gone  oiF,)  nor  with  the  same  spirits.  One  ot  them  venturing 
to  tell  him,  that  he  thought  it  was  best  for  him  to  surrender 
himself  to  Seleucus,  Demetrius  drew  his  sword  to  kill  himself; 
but  his  friends  interposed,  and,  consoling  him  in  the  best  man- 
ner they  could,  persuaded  him  to  follow  his  advice:  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  sent  to  Seleucus,  and  yielded  himself  to  his 
discretion. 

Upon  this  news,  Seleucus  said  to  those  about  him,— -^  It  is 
not  the  good  fortune  of  Demetrius,  but  mine,  that  now  saves 
him ;  and  that  adds  to  other  favours  this  opportunity  of  testi- 
fying m}"^  humanity."  Then  calling  the  officers  of  nis  house- 
hold, he  ordered  tnem  to  pitch  a  royal  tent,  and  to  provide 
every  thing  else  for  his  reception  and  entertainment  in  the 
most  magnificent  manner.  As  there  happened  to  be  in  the 
service  of  Seleucus  one  Apollonides,  who  was  an  old  ac« 
quaintance  of  Demetrius,  he  immediately  sent  that  person  to 
him,  that  he  might  be  more  at  ease,  and  come  with  the  greater 
confidence,  as  to  a  son-in-law  and  a  friend. 

On  the  discovery  of  this  favourable  disposition  of  Seleucus 
towards  him,  at  first  a  few,  and  afterwards  a  great  number  of 
the  courtiers  waited  on  Demetrius,  and  strove  which  should 
pay  him  the  most  respect ;  for  it  was  expected  that  his  inter- 
est with  Seleucus  would  soon  be  the  best  in  the  kingdom. 
But  these  compliments  turned  the  compassion  which  his  dis- 
tress had  excited  into  jealousy,  and  gave  occasion  to  the  en- 
vious and  malevolent  to  divert  the  stream  of  the  king^s  hu- 
manity from  him,  by  alarming  him  with  apprehensions  of  no 
insensible  change,  but  of  the  greatest  commotions  in  his  army 
on  the  sight  of  Demetrius. 

Apollonides  was  now  come  to  Demetrius  with  great  satisfac- 
tion ;  and  others  who  followed  to  pay  their  court  brought  ex- 
traordinary accounts  of  the  kindness  of  Seleucus;  insomuch 
that  Demetrius,  though  in  the  first  shock  of  his  misfortune 
he  had  thought  it  a  great  disgrace  to  surrender  himself,  was 
now  displeased  at  his  aversion  to  that  step.  Such  confidence 
had  he  in  the  hopes  they  held  out  to  him ;  when  Pausanias 
coming  with  a  party  of  horse  and  foot,  to  the  number  of  a 
thousand,  suddenly  surrounded  him,  and  drove  away  such  as 
he  found  inclined  to  favour  his  cause.  After  he  had  thus 
seized  his  person,  instead  of  conducting  him  to  the  presence  of 
Seleucus,  he  carried  him  to  the  Syrian  Chersonesus.  Hiere 
hc'was  kept,  indeed,  under  a  strong  guard,  but  Seleucu^  sent 
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him  a  sufficient  equipage,  and  supplied  htm  with  money  and  a 
table  suitable  to  his  rank.  He  had  also  places  of  exercise  and 
walks  worthy  of  a  king ;  i)is  parks  were  well  stored  with  game ; 
and  such  of  his  friends  as  had  accompanied  him  in  his  flight, 
were  permitted  to  attend  him.  Seleucus,  too,  had  the  com- 
plaisance often  to  send  some  of  his  people,  with  kiild  and 
encouraging  messages,  intimating,  that  as  soon  as  Antiochus 
and  Stratonice  should  arrive,  terms  of  accommodation  would 
be  hit  upon,  and  he  would  obtain  his  liberty. 

Under  this  misfortune  Demetrius  wrote  to  his  son,  and  to 
his  officers  and  friends  in  Athens  and  Corinth,  desiring  them 
to  trust  neither  his  hand-writing  nor  his  seal,  but  to  act  as  if  he 
were  dead,  and  to  keep  the  cities  and  all  his  remaining  estates 
for  Antigonus.  Wlyn  the  young  prince  was  informed  of  his 
father's  confinement,  he  was  extremely  concerned  at  it:  he  put 
on  mourning,  and  wrote  not  only  to  the  other  kings,  but  to 
Seleucus  himself;  offering,  on  condition  that  his  father  were 
set  free,  to  cede  all  the  possessions  they  had  left,  and  deliver 
himself  up  as  an  hostage.  Many  cities  and  princes  joined  in 
the  request ;  but  Lysimachus  was  not  of  the  number.  On  the 
contrary,  he  offered  Seleucus  a  large  sum  of  money  to  induce 
him  to  put  Demetrius  to  death.  Seleucus,  who  looked  upon 
him  in  an  indifferent  light  before,  abhorred  him  as  a  villain  for 
this  proposal ;  and  only  waited  for  the  arrival  of  Antiochus 
and  Stratonice,  to  make  them  the  compliment  of  restoring  De- 
metrius to  his  liberty. 

Demetrius,  who  at  first  supported  his  misfortunes  with  pa* 
tiencp,  by  custom  learned  to  submit  to  it  with  a  still  better 
grace.  For  some  time  he  took  the  exercises  of  hunting  and 
running ;  but  he  left  them  by  degrees,  and  sunk  into  indolence 
and  inactivity.  Afterwards,  he  took  to  drinking  and  play,  and 
spent  most  of  his  time  in  that  kind  of  dissipation:  wnether  it 
was  to  put  off  the  thoughts  of  his  present  condition,  which  he 
could  not  bear  in  his  sober  hours,  and  to  drown  reflection  in 
the  bowl  I  or  whether  he  was  sensible  at  last  that  this  was  the 
sort  of  life  which,  though  originally  the  object  of  his  desires, 
he  had  idly  wandered  from,  to  follow  the  dictates  of  an  ab- 
surd ambition.  Perhaps  he  considered  that  he  had  given 
himself  and  others  infinite  trouble,  by  seeking  with  fleets  and 
armies  that  happiness  which  he  found,  when  he  least  expected 
it,  in  ease,  indulgence,  and  repose:  for  what  other  end  does 
the  wretched  vanity  of  kings  propose  to  itself,  in  all  their  wars 
and  dangers,  but  to  quit  the  paths  of  virtue  and  honour  for 
those  of  luxury  and  pleasure :  the  sure  consequence  of  their 
not  knowing  what  real  pleasure  and  true  enjoyment  are. 

Demetrius,  after  three  years  confinement  in  the  Chersonesus, 
fell  into  a  distemper,  occasioned  by  idleness  and  excess,  which 
carried  him  off  at  the  age  of  fifty-four.     Seleucus  was  severely 
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censured,  and,  indeed,  was  much  concerned  himself,  for  his 
unjust  suspicions  of  Demetrius;  whereas  he  should  have  fol* 
towed  the  example  of  Dromichsetes,  who,  though  a  Thracian 
and  barbarian,  had  treated  I^ysimachus,  when  his  prisoner,  with 
alt  the  generosity  that  became  a  king. 

There  was  something  of  a  theatrical  pomp  even  in  the  fu- 
neral of  Demetrius :  For  Antigonus  being  informed  that  they 
were  bringing  his  father^s  ashes  to  Greece,  went  to  meet  them 
with  his  whole  fleet ;  and  finding  them  near  the  isles  of  the 
iEgean  sea,  he  took  the  urn,  which  was  of  solid  gold,  on*  board 
the  admiral's  galley.  The  cities  at  which  they  touched  sent 
crowns  to  adorn  the  urn,  and  persons  in  mourning  to  assist  at 
the  funeral  solemnity. 

When  the  fleet  approached  Corinth,  ijie  urn  was  seen  in  a 
conspicuous  position  upon  the  stem  of  the  vessel,  adorned 
with  a  purple  robe  and  a  diadem,  and  attended  by  a  company 
of  young  men  well  armed.  Xenophantus,  a  most  celebrated 
penormer  on  the  flute,  sat  by  the  urn,  and  played  a  solemn 
air.  The  oars  kept  time  with  the  notes,  and  accompanied  them 
with  a  melancholy  sound,  like  that  of  mourners  m  a  funeral 
procession,  beating  their  breasts  in  concert  with  the  music. 
But  it  was  the  mournful  appearance,  and  the  tears  of  Antigo- 
nus, that  excited  the  greatest  compassion  among  the  people  as 
they  passed.  After  die  Corinthians  had  bestowed  crowns  and 
all  due  honours  upon  the  remains,  Antigonus  carried  them  to 
Demetrias,  and  deposited  them  there.  This  was  a  city  called 
after  the  deceased,  which  he  had  peopled  from  the  little  towns 
about  Iblcos. 

Demetrius  left  behind  him  several  children;  Antigonus  and 
Stratonice,  whom  he  had  by  his  wife  Phila;  two  sons  of  the 
name  of  Demetrius ;  one  sumamed  the  slender^  by  an  lUyrian 
woman ;  the  other  was  by  Ptolemais,  and  came  to  be  king  of 
Cyrene.  By  Deidamia  he  had  Alexander,  who  took  up  his  re- 
sidence in  Egypt ;  and  by  his  last  wife  Eurydice  he  is  said  to 
have  had  a  son  named  Corrhsbus.  His  posterity  eiyoyed  the 
throne  in  continued  succession  down  to  Perseus,*  the  last 
king  of  Macedon,  in  whose  time  the  Romans  subdued  that 
country.  Thus  having  gone  through  the  Macedonian  drama, 
it  is  umc  that  we  bring  the  Roman  upon  the  stage. 

*  About  one  hundred  and  azteen  yean. 
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£  HE  grandfather  of  Mark  Antony  was  Antony  the  orator^ 
who  followed  the  faction  of  Sylla,  and  was  put  to  death  by 
Marius.*  *is  father  was  Antony,  sumamed  the  Cretan,  a 
man  of  no  figure  or  consequence  in  the  political  world,f  but 
distinguished  for  his  integrity,  benevolence,  and  liberality ;  of 
which  the  following  little  circumstance  is  a  sufficient  proof  >—- 
His  fortune  was  not  large ;  and  his  wife,  therefore,  very  pru-, 
dently  Isud  son&e  restraint  on  Kia  munificent  disposition.  An 
acquaintance  of  his,  who  was  under  some  pecuniary  difficul- 
ties, applied  to  him  for  assistance*  Antony,  having  no  money 
at  command,  ordered  his  boy  to  bring  him  a  silver  basin  full 
of  water,  imder  a  pretence  of  shaving.  After  the  boy  was 
dismissed,  he  gave  tne  basin  to  his  friend,  and  bade  him  make 
what  use  of  it  he  thought  proper.  The  disappearance  of  the 
basin  occasioned  no  small  commotion  in  the  family;  and  An- 
tony finding  his  wife  prepared  to  take  a  severe  account  of  his 
servants,  begged  her  pardon,  and  told  her  the  truth. 

His  wife's  name  was  Julia.  She  was  of  the  family  of  the 
Csesars,  and  a  woman  of  distinguished  merit  and  modesty. 
Under  her  auspices,  Mark  Antony  received  his  education; 
when,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  she  married  Cornelius 
Lentulus,  whom  Cicero  put  to  death  for  engaging  in  the  con- 
spiracy of  Catiline.  This  was  the  origin  of  that  lasting  en- 
mity which  subsisted  between  Cicero  and  Antony^  The  lat- 
ter affirmed,  that  his  mother  Julia  was  even  obliged  to  beg 
the  body  of  Cicero's  wife  for  interment.  But  this  is  not  true ; 
for  none  of  those  who  suffered  on  the  same  occasion,  under 
Cicero,  were  refused  this  privilege.  Antony  Was  engaging 
in  his  person,  and  was  unfortunate  enough  to  fall  into  the 
good  graces  and  friendship  of  Curio,  a  man  who  was  devoted 
to  every  species  of  licentiousness,  and  who,  to  render  Antony 

*  Valenus  Maximus  says,  that  Antony  the  orator  was  put  to  death  by  the 
joint  order  of  Cinna  and  Marius.  But  Cicero  mentions  Cinna  as  the  -imme- 
divte  cause. — Cic.  PMUp.  I, 

t  Nevertheless,  he  conducted  the  war  in  Crete,  and  from  hence  was  caUod 
Cretenns. 
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the  more  dependent  on  him,  led  him  into  all  the  excesses  of 
indulging  in  wine  and  women,  and  all  the  expenses  that  such 
indulgences  are  attended  with.  Of  course,  he  was  soon  deeply 
involved  in  debt,  and  owed,  at  least,  two  hundred  and  fifty  ta- 
lents, while  he  was  a  very  young  man.  Curio  was  bound  for 
the  payment  of  this  money ;  and  his  father  being  informed  of 
it,  banished  Antony  from  his  house.  Thus  dismissed,  he  at* 
tached  himself  to  Clodius,  that  pestilent  and  audacious  tri- 
bune, who  threw  the  state  into  such  dreadful  disorder ;  till 
weary  of  his  mad  measures,  and  fearful  of  his  opponents,  he 
passed  into  Greece,  where  he  employed  himself  in  military 
exercises  and  the  study  of  eloquence.  The  Asiatic  style* 
was  then  much  in  vogue,  and  Antony  fell  naturally  into  it;  for 
it  was  correspondent  with  his  manners,  which  were  vain, 
pompous,  insolent,  and  assuming. 

In  Greece,  he  received  an  invitation  from  Gabinius  the  pro- 
consul, to  make  a  campaign  with  him  in  Syria.f  This  invi- 
tation he  refused  to  accept,  as  a  private  man;  but  being  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  cavalry,  he  attended  him.  His 
.  first  operation  was  against  Aristobulus,  who  had  excited  the 
Jews  to  revolt.  He  was  the  first  who  scaled  the  wall ;  and 
this  he  did  in  the  highest  part.  He  drove  Aristobulus  from 
all  his  forts ;  and,  afterwards,  with  a  handful  of  men,  defeat- 
ed his  numerous  army  in  a  pitched  battle.  Most  of  the  enemy 
were  slain,  and  Aristobulus  and  his  son  were  taken  prisoners. 
Upon  the  conclusion  of  this  war,  Gabinius  was  solicited  by 
Ptolemy  to  carry  his  arms  into  Egypt,  and  restore  him  to  his 
kingdom.:):  The  reward  of  this  service  was  to  be  ten  thou- 
sand talents.  Most  of  the  officers  disapproved  of  the  expe- 
dition; and  Gabinius  himself  did  not  readily  enter  into  it, 
though  the  money  pleaded  strongly  in  its  behalf.  Antony, 
however,  ambitious  of  great  enterprises,  and  vain  of  gratify- 
ing a  suppliant  king,  used  every  means  to  draw  Gabinius  into 
the  service,  and  prevailed.  It  was  the  general  opinion,  that 
the  march  to  Pelusium  was  more  dangerous  than  the  war  that 
was  to  follow:  for  they  were  to  pass  over  a  sandy  and  unwa- 
tered  country,  by  the  filthy  marsh  of  Serbonis,  whose  stagnant 
ooze  the  Egyptians  call  the  exhalations  of  Tjqjhon;  though  it 
is  probably,  no  more  than  the  drainings  of  the  Red  Sea,  which 
is  there  separated  from  the  Mediterranean  only  by  a  small 
neck  of  land. 

•  Cicero,  in  his  Brutus,  mentions  two  sorts  of  style  called  the  Asiatic. 
"  Unuro  sententiosum  et  argutum,  sententiis  non  tam  gnivibus  et  sevens,  quam 
concinnis  et  venustis.  Aliud  autem  genus  est,  non  tam  sententiis  frequentatum, 
quam  verbis  volucre  atque  incitatum ;  quali  nunc  est  Asia  tola,  nee  flumine 
soHm  orationis,  sed  etiam  exornato  et  faceto  genere  verborum." 

t  Aulus  Gabinius  was  consul  in  the  year  of  Rome  695  j  and  the  year  followinr 
he  went  into  Syria. 

t  Dion,  L  zxxix. 
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Antony  being  ordered  thither  with  the  cavalry,  not  only 
seized  the  straits,  but  took  the  large  city  of  Pelusium^  and 
made  the  garrison  prisoriers.  By  this  operation  he  at  once 
opened  a  secure  passage  for  the  army,  and  a  fair  prospect  of 
victory  for  their  general.  The  same  love  of  glory  which  was 
so  serviceable  to  his  own  party,  was,  on  this  occasion,  advan- 
tageous to  the  enemy :  for  when  Ptolemy  entered  Pelusium,  in 
the  rage  of  revenge,  he  would  have  put  the  citizens  to  death, 
but  Antony  resolutely  opposed  it,  and  prevented  him  from 
executing  his  horrid  purpose.  In  the  several  actions  where 
he  was  concerned,  he  gave  distinguished  proofs  of  his  conduct 
and  valour ;  but  especially  in  that  manoeuvre  where,  by  wheel- 
ing about  and  attacking  the  enemy  in  the  rear,  he  enabled 
those  who  charged  in  front  to  gain  a  complete  victory.  For 
this  action  he  received  suitable  honours  and  rewards. 

His  humane  care  of  the  body  of  Archelaiis,  who  fell  in  the 
battle,  was  taken  notice  of  even  by  the  common  men.  He  had 
been  his  intimate  friend,  and  connected  with  him  in  the  rights 
of  hospitality ;  and  though  he  was  obliged,  by  his  duty,  to  op- 
pose him  in  the  field,  he  no  sooner  heard  that  he  was  fallen, 
than  he  ordered  search  to  be  made  for  his  body,  and  interred 
it  with  regal  magnificence.  This  conduct  made  him  respected 
in  Alexandria,  and  admired  by  the  Romans. 

Antony  had  a  noble  dignity  of  countenance,  a  graceful 
length  of  beard,  a  large  forehead,  an  aquiline  nose ;  and,  upon 
the  whole,  the  same  manly  aspect  which  we  see  in  the  pictures 
and  statues  of  Hercules.  There  was,  indeed,  an  ancient  tradi- 
tion that  his  family  was  descended  from  Hercules,  by  a  son  of 
his  called  Anteon;  and  it  was  no  wonder  if  Antony  sought  to 
confirm  this  opinion,  by  affecting  to  resemble  him  in  his  air  and 
dress.  Thus,  when  he  appeared  in  public,  he  wore  his  vest  girt 
on  the  hips,  a  large  sword,  and  over  all  a  coarse  mantle.  That 
kind  of  conduct  which  would  seem  disagreeable  to  others,  ren- 
dered him  the  darling  of  the  army.  He  talked  with  the  sol- 
diers in  their  own  swaggering  and  ribald  'strain,  ate  and  drank 
with  them  in  public,  and  would  stand  to  take  his  victuals  at 
their  common  table.  He  was  pleasant  on  the  subject  of  his 
amours,  ready  in  assisting  the  intrigues  of  others,  and  easy 
under  the  raillery  to  which  he  was  subjected  by  his  own.  His 
liberality  to  the  soldiers,  and  to  his  friends,  was  the  first  foun- 
dation of  his  advancement,  and  continued  to  support  him  in 
that  power  which  he  was  otherwise  weakening  by  a  thousand 
irregularities.  One  instance  of  his  liberality  I  must  mention  :— 
He  had  ordered  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  drachmas 
(which  the  Romans  call  decies)  to  be  given  to  oiie  of  his 
friends.  His  steward,  who  was  startled  at  the  extravagance 
of  the  sum,  laid  the  silver  in  a  heap,  that  he  might  see  it  as  he 
passed.     He  saw  it,  and  inquired  what  it  was  for.     "  It  is  the 
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sum,"  answered  the  steward^  ^  that  you  ordered  for  a  pre-* 
sent."  Antony  perceived  his  envious  design,  and  to  mortify 
him  still  more,  said,  coolly, — ^^  I  really  thought  the  sum  would 
have  made  a  better  figure.  It  is  too  little  :  let  it  be  doubled."* 
This,  however,  was  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life. 

Rome  was  divided  into  two  parties.  Pompey  was  with  the 
senate.  The  people  were  for  bringing  Caesar  with  his  army 
cut  of  Gaul.  Curio,  the  friend  of  Antony,  who  had  changed 
sides,  and  joined  Caesar,  brought  Antony  likewise  over  to  his 
interest.  The  influence  he  had  obtained  by  his  eloquence, 
and  by  that  profusion  of  money  in  which  he  was  supported  by- 
Caesar,  enabled  him  to  make  Antony  tribune  of  the  people, 
and  afterwards  augur.  Antony  was  no  sooner  in  power,  than 
Caesar  found  the  advantage  of  his  services.  In  the  first  place, 
he  opposed  the  consul  Marcellus,  whose  design  was  to  give 
Pompey  the  command  of  the  old  legions,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  empower  him  to  raise  new  ones.  On  this  occasion 
he  obtained  a  decree,  that  the  forces  then  on  foot  should  be 
sent  into  Syria,  and  join  Bibulus  in  carrying  on  the  war 
against  the  Parthians;  and  that  none  should  give  in  their 
names  to  serve  under  Pompey.  On  another  occasion,  when 
the  senate  would  neither  receive  Caesar^s  letters,  nor  suffer 
them  to  be  read,  he  read  them  by  virtue  of  his  tribunitial  au* 
thority;  and  the  requests  of  Caesar  appearing  moderate  and 
reasonable,  by  this  means  he  brought  over  many  to  his  inte* 
rest.  Two  questions  were  at  length  put  in  the  senate  ;  one,— 
"  Whether  Pompey  should  dismiss  his  army?"  the  other,— 
"  Whether  Caesar  should  give  up  his  ?"  There  were  but  a 
few  votes  for  the  former ;  a  large  majority  for  the  latter.  Then 
Antony  stood  up,  and  put  the  question,— ^^  Whether  both  Cae- 
sar and  Pompey  should  not  dismiss  their  armies  V'  This  mo- 
tion was  received  with  great  acclamations,  and  Antony  was 
applauded,  and  desired  to  put  it  to  the  vote.  This  being  op- 
posed by  the  consuls,  the  friends  of  Caesar  made  other  propo- 
sals, which  seemed  by  no  means  unreasonable:  but  they  were 
overruled  by  Cato  ;f  and  Antony  was  commanded  by  Lentu- 
lus  the  consul  to  leave  the  house.  He  left  them  with  bitter 
execrations ;  and  disguising  himself  like  a  servant,  accompa- 
nied only  by  Quintus  Cassiiis,  he  hired  a  carriage,  and  went 
immediately  to  Caesar.  As  soon  as  they  arrived,  diey  exclaim- 
ed that  nothing  was  conducted  at  Rome  according  to  order 
or  law;  that  even  the  tribunes  were  refused  the  privilege  of 
speaking,  and  whoever  would  rise  in  defence  of  the  right, 
must  be  expelled  and  exposed  to  personal  danger. 

•  The  same  story  is  told  of  Alexander. 

t  Cicero  asserts,  that  Antony  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  civil  war;  but 
e  could  have  laid  down  his  prejudice,  he  might  have  discovered  a  mor» 
immediate  cause  in  the  impolitic  resentment  of  Gate. 
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Cssar,  upon  this,  marched  his  anny  into  Italy,  and  hence  it 
was  observed  by  Cicero,  in  his  Philippics,  that  Antony  was 
no  less  the  cause  oi  the  civil  war  in  Rome,  than  Helen  had 
been  of  the  Trojan  war.*  There  is,  however,  but  little  truth 
in  this  assertion.  Caesar  was  not  so  much  a  slave  to  die  im- 
pulse of  resentment,  as  to  enter  on  so  desperate  a  measure,  if 
It  had  not  been  premeditated.  Nor  would  he  have  carried 
war  into  the  bowels  of  his  country,  merely  because  he  saw 
Antony  and  Cassius  flying  to  him  in  a  mean  dress,  and  a  hired 
carriage.  At  the  same  time,  these  things  might  give  some 
colour  to  the  commencement  of  those  hostilities  which  had 
been  long  determined.  Cesar's  motive  was  the  same  which 
had  before  driven  Alexander  and  Cyrus  over  the  ruins  of  hu- 
man kind,  the  insatiable  lust  of  empire,  the  frantic  ambition  of 
being  the  first  man  upon  earth,  which  he  knew  he  could  not  be 
while  Pompey  was  yet  alive. 

As  soon  as  he  was  arrived  at  Rome,  and  had  driven  Pom- 
pey out  of  Italy,  his  first  design  was  to  attack  his  legions  in 
Spain,  and,  having  a  fleet  in  readiness,  to  go  afterwards  in  pur- 
suit of  Pompey  himself,  while,  in  the  mean  time,  Rome  was 
left  to  the  government  of  Lepidus  the  praetor,  and  Italy  and 
the  army  to  the  command  of  Ant<Hiy  the  tribune.  Antony, 
by  die  sociability  of  his  disposition,  soon  made  himself  agreea- 
ble to  the  soldiers:  for  he  ate  and  drank  with  them,  and  made 
them  presents  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability.  To  others  his  con- 
duct was  less  acceptable.  He  was  too  indolent  to  attend  to  the 
cause  of  the  injured,  too  violent  and  too  impatient  when  he 
was  applied  to  on  business,  and  infamous  for  his  adulteries. 
In  short,  though  there  was  nothing  tyrannical  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Cesar,  it  was  rendered  odious  by  the  ill  conduct  of 
his  friends;  and  as  Antony  had  the  greatest  share  of  the 
power,  so  he  bore  the  greatest  part  of  the  blame.  Caesar,  not- 
withstanding, on  his  return  from  Spain,  connived  at  his  irre- 
gularities; and,  indeed,  in  the  military  appointment  he  had 
given  him,  he  had  not  judged  improperly ;  for  Antony  was  a 
brave,  skilful,  and  active  general. 

Caesar  embarked  at  Brundusium,  sailed  over  the  Ionian  sea 
with  a  small  number  of  troops,  and  sent  back  the  fleet,  with 
orders  that  Antony  and  Gabinius  should  put  the  army  on 
board,  and  proceed  as  fast  as  possible  to  Macedonia.  Gabi- 
nius was  afraid  of  the  sea,  for  it  was  winter,  and  the  passage 
was  dangerous.  He,  therefore,  marched  his  forces  a  long  way 
round  by  land.  Antony,  on  the  other  hand,  being  apprehen- 
sive that  Caesar  might  be  surrounded  and  overcome  by  his 
enemies,  beat  off  Libo,  who  lay  at  anchor  in  the  mouth  of  the 

'*  In  the  second  Philippic: — Ut Helena  Trojmdt^  «tc  ittekuicreipubUets  catad 
belli;  tntnapettii  at^^ue  cxUU  fidU 
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haven  of  Brundusium.  By  sending  out  several  small  vessels^ 
he  encompassed' Libo^s  galleys  separately,  and  obliged  them 
to  retire.  By  this  means  he  found  an  opportunity  to  embark 
about  twenty  thousand  foot  and  eight  hundred  horse;  and 
with  these  he  set  sail.  The  enemy  discovered  and  made  up 
to  him ;  but  he  escaped  by  favour  of  a  strong  gale  from  the 
south,  which  made  the  sea  so  rough  that  the  pursuers  could 
not  reach  him.  The  same  wind,  however,  at  first  drove  him 
upon  a  rocky  shore,  on  which  the  sea  bore  so  hard,  that  there 
appeared  no  hope  of  escaping  shipwreck ;  but  after  a  little  it 
turned  to  the  south-west»  and,  blowing  from  land  to  the  main 
sea,  Antony  sailed  in  safety,  with  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the 
wrecks  of  the  enemy's  fleet  scattered  along  the  coast.  The 
storm  had  driven  their  ships  upon  the  rocks,  and  many  of  them 
went  to  pieces.  Antony  made  his  advantage  of  this  disaster; 
for  he  took  several  prisoners,  and  a  cousidcrable  booty.  He 
likewise  made  himself  master  of  the  town  of  Lissus ;  and,  by 
the  seasonable  arrival  of  his  reinforcement,  the  afiairs  of  Ciesar 
wore  a  more  promising  aspect. 

Antony  distinguished  himself  in  every  battle  th^t  was 
fought.  Twice  he  stopped  the  army  in  its  flight,  brought 
them  back  to  the  charge,  and  gained  the  victory ;  so  that,  in 
point  of  military  reputation,  he  was  inferior  only  to  Caesar. 
What  opinion  Caesar  had  of  his  abilities  appeared  in  the  last 
decisive  battle  at  Pharsalia.  He  led  the  right  wing  himself, 
and  gave  the  left  to  Antony,  as  to  the  abtjest  of  his  officers. 
After  this  battle,  Csesar  being  appointed  dictator,  went  in  pur- 
suit of  Pompey,  and  sent  Antony  to  Rome,  in  character  of 
general  of  the  horse.  This  officer  is  next  in  power  to  the  dic- 
tator, and,  in  his  absence,  he  commands  alone ;  for,  after  the 
election  of  a  dictator,  all  other  magistrates,  the  tribunes  only 
excepted,  are  divested  of  their  authority. 

Dolabella,  one  of  the  tribunes,  a  young  man  who  was  fond 
of  innovations,  proposed  a  law  for  abolishing  debts,  and  soli- 
cited his  friend  Antony,  who  was  ever  ready  to  gratify  the  peo- 
ple, to  join  him  in  this  measure.  On  the  other  hand,  Asinius 
and  Trebellius  dissuaded  him  from  it.  Antony  happened,  at 
this  time,  to  suspect  a  criminal  connection  between  Dolabella 
and  his  wife,  whom,  on  that  account,  he  dismissed,  though  she 
was  his  first  cousin,  and  daughter  to  Caius  Antonius,  who  had 
been  colleague  with  Cicero.  In  consequence  of  this,  he  joined 
Asinius,  and  opposed  Dolabella.  The  latter  had  taken  pos^ 
session  of  the  forum^  with  a  design  to  pass  his  law  by  force ; 
and  Antony  being  ordered  by  the  senate  to  repel  force  with 
force,  attacked  him,  killed  several  of  his  men,  and  lost  some  of 
his  own. 

By  this  action  he  forfeited  the  favour  of  the  people:  but 
thia^was  not  the  only  thing  that  rendere4  him  obnoxious;  for 
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men  of  sense  and  Tiitue,  as  Cicero  observes,  could  not  but 
condemn  his  nocturnal  revels,  his  enormous  extravagance,  his 
scstndalouB  lewdness,  his  sleeping  in  the  day,  his  walks  to  cany 
off  the  qualms  of  debauchery,  and  his  entertainments  on  the 
marriages  of  players  and  buffoons.  It  is  said,  that,  after 
drinking  all  night  at  the  wedding  of  Hippias  the  player,  he  was 
summoned  in  the  morning  upon  business  to  the  forum^  when, 
through  a  little  too  much  repletion,  he  was  unfortunate  enough, 
in  the  presence  of  the  people,  to  return  part  of  his  evening  fare 
by  the  way  it  had  entered ;  and  one  of  his  friends  received  it 
in  his  gown.  Sergius  the  player  had  the  greatest  interest  with 
him ;  and  Cytheris,*  a  lady  of  the  same  profession,  had  the 
management  of  his  heart.  She  attended  him  in  his  excursions ; 
and  her  equipage  was  by  no  means  inferior  to  his  mother's.  The 
people  were  offended  at  the  pomp  of  his  travelling  plate,  which 
was  more  fit  for  the  ornament  of  a  triumph;  at  nis  erecting 
tents  on  the  road,  by  groves  and  riverg,  for  the  most  luxurious 
diriners ;  at  his  chariots  drawn  by  lions ;  and  at  his  lodging 
ladies  of  pleasure,  and  family  musicians,  in  the  houses  of  mo- 
dest and  sober  people.  This  dissatisfaction  at  the  conduct  of 
Antony  could  not  but  be  increased  by  the  com'parative  view 
of  Cssar.  While  the  latter  was  supporting  the  fatigues  of  a 
military  life,  the  former  was  indulging  himself  in  all  the  dissi- 
pation of  luxury ;  and,  by  means  of  his  delegated  power,  in- 
sulting the  citizens. 

This  conduct  occasioned  a  variety  of  disturbances  in  Rome, 
and  gave  the  soldiers  an  opportunity  to  abuse  and  plunder  the 
people.  Therefore,  when  Usesar  returned  to  Rome,  he  par- 
doned Dolabella ;  and,  being  created  consul  the  third  time,  he 
took  Lepidus,  and  not  Antony,  for  his  colleague.  Antony 
purchased  Pompey's  house;  but,  when  he  was  required  to 
make  the  payment,  he  expressed  himself  in  very  angry  terms; 
and  this,  he  tells  us,  was  the  reason  why  he  would  not  go  with 
Caesar  into  Africa.  His  former  services  he  thought  insuffi- 
ciently repaid.  CsBsar,  however,  by  his  disapprobation  of 
Antony's  conduct,  seems  to  have  thrown  some  restraint  on  his 
disBohite  manner  of  life.  He  now  took  it  into  his  head  to 
marry,  and  made  choice  of  Fulvia,  the  widow  of  the  seditious 
Clodius,  a  woman  by  no  means  adapted  to  domestic  employ- 
ments, nor  even  contented  with  ruling  her  husband  as  a  pri- 
vate man.  Fulvia's  ambition  was  to  govern  those  that  go- 
verned, and  to  command  the  leaders  of  armies.  It  was  to 
Fulvia,  therefore,  that  Cleopatra  was  obliged  for  teaching  An- 
tony due  submission  to  female  authority.  He  had  gone  through 
such  a  course  of  discipline  as  made  him  perfectly  tractable 
when  he  came  into  her  hwids. 

•  Cie.  Bp.  ftd  Att .  1.  z.  ep.  10. 
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He  endeavoured,  however,  to  amose  the  violent  spirit  of 
Fulvia  by  many  whimsical  and  pleasant  follies.  When  Cesar, 
after  his*  success  in  Spain,  was  on  his  return  to  Rome,  Antony, 
amongst  others,  went  to  meet  him;  but  a  report  prevailing, 
that  Csesar  was  killed,  and  that  the  enemy  was  marching  into 
Italy,  he  returned  immediately  to  Rome,  and,  in  the  disguise 
of  a  slave,  went  to  his  house  by  night,  pretending  that  he  had 
letters  from  Antony  to  Fulvia.  He. was  introduced  to  her 
with  his  head  muffled  up;  and,  before  she  received  the  letter, 
she  asked,  with  impatience,  if  Antony  were  welH  He  present- 
ed the  letter  to  her  in  silence ;  and  while  she  was  opening  it, 
he  threw  his  arms  round  her  neck,  and  kissed  her.  We  men» 
tion  this  as  one  instance,  out  of  many,  of  his  pleasantries. 

When  CaBsar  returned  from  Spain,  most  of  the  principal 
citizens  went  some  days' journey  to 'meet  him;  but  Antony 
met  with  the  most  distinguished  reception,  and  had  the  ho- 
nour to  ride  with  Cftsar  in  the  aaine  chariot.  After  them 
came  Brutus  Albinus,  and  Octavius,the  son  of  Caesar's  niece, 
who  was  afterwards  called  Augustus  Caesar,  and  for  many 
years  was  emperor  in  Rome.  Caesar  being  created  consul  for 
the  fifth  time,  chose  Antony  for  his  colleague ;  but,  as  he  in- 
tended to  quit  the  consulship  in  favour  of  Dolabella,  he  ac- 
quainted the  senate  with  his  resolution.  Antony^  notwith- 
standing, opposed  this  measure,  and  loaded  Dolabella  with 
the  most  flagrant  reproaches.  Dolabella  did  not  fail  to  return 
the  abuse ;  and  Caesar,  offended  at  their  indecent  behaviour, 
'  put  off  the  affair  till  another  time.  When  it  was  again  pro- 
posed, Antony  insisted  that  the  omens  from  the  flight  of  birds 
were  against  the  measure."*^  Thus  Caesar  was  obliged  to  give 
up  Dolabella,  who  was  not  a  little  mortified  by  his  disappoint- 
ment. It  appears,  however,  that  Caesar  had  as  little  regard 
for  Dolabella  as  he  had  for  Antony :  for  when  both  were  ac- 
cused of  designs  against  him,  be  said,  contemptuously  enough, 
*-^^  It  is  not  these  fat  sleek  fellows  I  am  afraid  of,  but  the  pale 
and  the  lean."  By  whom  he  meant  Brutus  and  Cassius,  who 
afterwards  put  him  to  death.  Antony,  without  intending  it, 
gave  them  a  pretence  for  that  undertaking.  When  the  Ro- 
mans where  celebrating  the  Lupercalia,  Caesar,  in  a  triumphal 
habit,  sat  on  the  rostrum  to  see  the  race.  On  this  occasion, 
many  of  the  young  nobility,  and  the  magistracy,  anointed  with 
oil,  and  having  white  thongs  in  their  hands,  run  about  and 
strike,  as  in  sport,  every  one  they  meet.  Antony  was  one  of 
•  the  number;  but  regardless  of  the  ceremonies  olT  the  institu- 
tion, he  took  a  garland  of  laurel,  and  vrreathing  it  in  a  diadem, 
ran  to  the  rostrum^  where,  being  lifted  up  by  his  companions, 
he  would  have  placed  it  on  the  head  of  Caesar,  intimating  there- 

*  He  had  this  power  by  Tirtue  of  his  oiBce  as  aogtm 
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by  the  conveyance  of  regal  power.  Cssar,  however,  seemed 
to  decline  the  offer,  and  was,  therefore,  applauded  by  the  peo« 
pie.  Antony  persisted  in  his  design ;  and  for  some  time  uiere 
was  a  contest  between  them ;  while  he  that  offered  the  diadem 
had  the  applause  of  his  friends,  and  he  that  refused  it  the  ac« 
clamations  of  the  multitude.  Thus,  what  is  singular  enough, 
while  the  Romans  endured  every  thing  that  regal  power  could 
impose,  they  dreaded  the  name  of  king,  as  destructive  of  their 
liberty.  Caesar  was  much  concerned  at  this  transaction ;  and, 
uncovering  his  neck,  he  offered  his  life  to  any  one  who  would 
take  it.  At  length  the  ctiadem  was  placed  on  one  of  his  statues, 
but  the  tribunes  took  it  off;*iipon  which  the  people  followed 
them  home  with  great  acclamations.  Afterwards,  however, 
Csesar  showed  that  he  resented  this,  by  turning  those  tribunes 
out  of  office.  The  enterprise  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  derived 
strength  and  encouragement  from  these  circumstances.  To 
the  rest  of  their  friends,  whom  they  had  selected  for  the  pur^ 
pose,  they  wanted  to  draw  over  Antony.  Trebonius  only  ob- 
jected to  him.  He  informed  them,  that  in  their  journey  to 
meet  Caesar,  he  had  been  generally  with  him;  that  he  had 
sounded  him  on  this  business  by  hints,  which,  though  cautious, 
-were  intelligible;  and  that  he  always  expressed  his  disappro- 
bation, though  he  never  betrayed  the  secret.  Upon  this  it  was 
proposedv  that  Antony  should  fail  at  the  same  time  with 
Caesar;  but  Brutus  opposed  it.     An  action,  undertaken  in  sup- 

Eort  of  justice  and  the  laws,  he  very  properly  thought,  should 
ave  nothing  unjust  attending  it.  Of  Antony,  however,  they 
were  afraid,  both  in  respect  of  his  personal  vadour,  and  the  in<^  ' 
fluence  of  his  office ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  when  Caesar  was 
in  the  house,  and  they  were  on  the  point  of  executing  their 
purpose,  Antony  should  be  amused  without  by  some  pretended 
discourse  of  business. 

When,  in  consequence  of  these  measures,  Caesar  was  slain, 
Antony  absconded  in  the  disguise  of  a  slave ;  but  after  he 
found  that  the  conspirators  were  assembled  in  the  Capitol,  and 
had  no  further  designs  of  massacre,  he  invited  them  to  come 
down,  and  sent  his  son  to  them  as  an  hostage.  That  night 
Cassius  supped  with  him,  and  Brutus  with  Lepidus.  The  day 
following  he  assembled  the  senate,  when  he  proposed  that  an 
act  of  amnesty  should  be  passed  ;  and  that  provinces  should 
be  assigned  to*  Brutus  and  Cassius.  The  senate  confirmed 
this,  and,  at.the  same  time,  ratified  the  acts  of  Caesar.  Thus, 
Antony  acquitted  himself  in  this  difficult  affair  with  the,  high- 
est reputation ;  and,  by  saving  Rome  from  a  civil  war,  he 

*  TriboDi  plebis,  Epidius  IfarceUus,  Cvsetiuaqoe  FUvus  coronat  fiwciam 
dfitrahiy  hominemque  duci  in  vincula  jusnssent,  dolens  seu  pariiin  prosper^ 
motam  regni  mentioneiDi  siye,  ut  ferebat»  erepUm  abi  gloriam  rtcufsndi,  tri- 
bttnos  grantor  increpitoB  potostate  priTiiTit.**«Sto. 
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proved  himself  a  very  able  and  valuable  politician*  But  the 
intoxication  of  glory  drew  biro  off  from  these  wise  and  mo* 
derate  councils ;  and  from  his  influence  with  the  people,  he 
felt  that,  if  Brutus  were  borne  down,  he  should  be  the  f  rst 
man  in  Rome.  With  this  view,  when  Caesar's  body  was  ex* 
posed  in  the  forum^  he  undertook  the  customary  funeral  ora- 
tion i  and  when  he  found  the  people  affected  with  his  encomiums 
on  the  deceased,  he  endeavoured  still  more  to  excite  their 
compassion,  by  all  that  was  pitiable  or  aggravating  in  the  mas- 
sacre. For  this  purpose,  in  the  close  of  his  oration,  he  took 
the  robe  from  the  dead  body,  and  held  it  up  to  them,  bloody 
as  it  was,  and  pierced  through  with  weapons ;  nor  did  he  hesi* 
tate,  at  the  same  time,  to  call  the  perpetrators  of  the  deed  vil« 
lains  and  murderers.  This  had  such  an  effect  iipon  the  people, 
that  they  immediately  tore  up  the  benches  and  die  tables  in 
the  forum^  to  make  a  pile  for  the  body.  After  they  had  duly 
discharged  the  funeral  rights,  they  snatched  the  burning  brands 
from  the  pile,  and  went  to  attack  the  houses  of  the  conspira- 
tors. 

Brutus  and  his  party  now  left  the  city,  and  Csssar's  friends 

{'oined  Antony.  Calphumia,  the  relict  of  C«sar,  entrusted 
lim  with  her  treasure,  which  amounted  to  four  thousand  ta- 
lents. All  Cesar's  papers,  which  contained  a  particular  ac- 
count of  his  designs,  were  likewise  delivered  up  to  him.  Of 
these  he  made  a  very  ingenious  use ;  for,  by  inserting  in  them 
what  names  he  thought  proper,  he  made  some  of  his  friends 
magistrates,  and  others  senators ;  some  he  recalled  from  exile, 
-  and  others  he  dismissed  from  prison,  on  pretence  that  all  these 
things  were  so  ordered  by  Cesar.  The  people  that^rere  thus 
favoured  the  Romans  called  Charonites;"*^  because,  to  support 
their  title,  they  had  recourse  to  the  registers  of  the  dead.  The 

Eower  of  Antony,  in  short,  was  absolute.     He  was  consul 
imself;  his  brother  Caius  was  pnetor^  and  his  brother  Lu-* 
cius  tribune  of  the  people. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs,  when  Octavius,  who  was  the 
son  of  Csssar's  niece,  and  appointed  his  heir  by  will,  arrived  at 
Rome  from  Apollonia,  where  he  resided  when  his  uncle  was 
killed.  He  first  visited  Antony  as  the  friend  of  his  uncle,  and 
spoke  to  him  concerning  the  money  in  his  hands,  and  the  le- 
gacy of  seventy-five  drachmas  left  te  every  Roman  citizen. 
Antony  paid  little  regard  to  him  at  first,  and  told  him,  it  would 
be  madness  for  an  inexperienced  young  man,  without  friends, 
to  take  upon  him  so  important  an  oflEce  as  diat  of  being  exe- 
cutor to  Caesar. 

Octavius,  however,  was  not  thus  repulsed.  He  still  insist- 
ed on  the  money ;  and  Antony,  on  the  other  hand,  did  ever}' 

*  The  tlaves  who  were  enfranchised  by  the  hut  will  of  their  masten^  were 
likewife  called  Charomtes. 
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tbiiig  to  mortify  and  afiront  hin/.  He  opposed  hini  in  his  ap- 
plication for  the  tribuneship;  and  when  be  made  use  of  the 
golden  chair,  which  had  been  granted  by  the  senate  to  his  un- 
cle,* be  threatened  that,  unless  he  desisted  to  solicit  the  people, 
be  would  commit  him  to  prison.  But  when  Octavius  joined 
Cicero,  and  the  rest,  of  Antony's  enemies,  and  by  their  means 
obtained  an  interest  in  the  senate ;  when  he  continued  to  pay 
his  court  to  the  people,  and  drew  the  veteran  soldiers  from 
their  quarters,  Antony  thought  it  was  time  to  accommodate; 
and,  for  this  purpose,  gave  him  a  meeting  in  the  CapitoL 

An  accommodation  took  place,  but  it  was  soon  destroyed ; 
for  that  night  Antony  dreamed  that  his  right  hand  was  thun- 
derstruck; and,  a  few  days  after,  he  was  mformed  that  Octa- 
vius had  a  design  on  his  Ufe^  The  latter  would  have  justified 
himself,  b||t  was  not  believed  ;  so  that,  of  course,  the  breach 
became  as  wide  as  ever.  They  now  went  immediately  over 
Italy,  and  endeavoured  to.  be  before-hand  with  each  other,  in 
securing,  by  rewards  and  promises,  the  old  troops  that  were 
in  different  quarters,  and  such  legions  as  were  still  on  foot. 

Cicero,  who  had  then  considerable  influence  in  the  cit)',  in- 
censed the  people  against  Antony,  and  prevailed  on  the  senate 
to  declare  him  a  public  enemy  ;  to  send  the  rods  and  the  rest 
of  the  praMorial  ensigns  to  young  C«sar;  and  to  commission 
Hirtius  and  Pansa,  the  consuls,  to  drive  Antony  out  of  Italy. 
The  two  armies  engaged  near  Modena,  and  Caesar  was  present 
at  the  battle.  Both  the  consuls  were  slain,  but  Antony  was 
defeated.  In  his  flight  he  was  reduced  to  great  extremities, 
particularly  by  famine.  Distress,  however,  was  to  him  a  school 
of  moral -improvement;  and  Antony,  in  adversity,  was  almost 
a  man  of  virtue.  Indeed,  it  is  common  for  men,  under  misfor- 
tunes, to  have  a  clear  idea  of  their  duty ;  but  a  chan'ge  of  con- 
duct is  not  always  the  .consequence.  On  such  occasions,  they 
too  often  fall  back  into  their  former  manners,  through  the  in- 
activity of  reason,  «and  infirmity  of  mind.  But  Antony  was 
even  a  pattern  for  his  soldiers.r  From  all  the  varieties  of  luxu- 
rious living,  be  came  with  readiness  to  drink  a  litde  stinking 
water,  and  to  feed  on  the  wild  fruits  and  roots  of  the  desert. 
Nay,  it  is  said,  that  they  ate  the  very  bark  of  the  trees  ;  and 
that,  in  passing  the  Alps,,  they  fed  on  creatures  that  had  never 
been  accounted  human  food. 

Antony's  design  was  to  join  Lepidus,  who  commanded  the 
army  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps ;  and  he  had  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  his  friendship, from  the  good  of&ces  he  had  done  him 
with  Juliu«  Cesar.  When  he  came  within  a  small  distance  of 
him,  he  encamped ;  but  receiving  no  encouragement,  he  resolv- 

*  The  senate  had  decreed  to  Csmt  the  privile^  of  usitip  a  golden  chair, 
adorned  with  a  crown  of  ffold  and  precious  stones,  in  all  the  theatres.— /X«7iy 
K  xUv. 
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ed  to  hazard*  all  upon  a  sin^le^cast.  His  hair  was  uncombed^ 
and  his  beard,  which  he  had  not  shaven  since  his  defeat,  was 
long.  In  this  forlorn  figure,  with  a  mourning  mantle  thrown 
over  him,  he  came  to  the  camp  of  Lepidus,  and  addressed  him- 
self to  the  soldiers.  While  some  were  affected  with  his  appear- 
ance, and  others  with  his  eloquence,  Lepidus,  afraid  of  the 
consequence,  ordered  the  uiimpets  to  sound,  that  he  might  no 
longer  be  heard.  This,  however,  contributed  to  height^  the 
compassion  of  the  soldiers ;  so  that  they  sent  Laelius  and  Clo- 
dius,  in  the  dress  of  those  ladies  who  hired  out  their  favours 
to  the  army,  to  assure  Antony,  that,  if  he  had  resolution  enough 
to  attack  die  camp  of  Lepidus,  he  would  meet  with  many  who 
were  not  only  resuiy  to  receive  him,  but,  if  he  should  desire 
it,  to  kill  Lepidus.  N^Antony  would  not  suffer  any  violence  to 
be  offered  to  Lepidus ;  but  the  day  following,  at  the  head  of 
his  troops,  he  crossed  the  -river  which  lay  between  the  two 
camps,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  Lepidus^  soldiers  all  the 
while  stretching  out  tlieir  hands  to  him,  and  making  way 
through  the  entrenchments. 

When  he  had  possessed  himself  of  the  camp  of  Lepidus,  he 
treated  him  witti  great  humanity.  He  saluted  him  by  th^ 
name  of  Father;  and  though,  in  reality,  every  thing  was  in 
his  own  power,  he  secured  to  him  the  title  and  the  honours  of 
general.  This  conduct  brought  over  Munatius  Plancus,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force  at  no  great  distance. 
Thus,  Antony  was  once  more  very  powerful,  and  returned  into 
Italy  with  seventeen  entire  legions  of  foot,  and  ten  thousand 
horse.  Besides  these,  he  left  six  legions  as  a  garrison nn  Gaul, 
under  the  command  of  Varius,  one  of  his  convivial  compa- 
nions, whom  they  called  Cotylon.* 

Octavius,  when  he  found  that  Cicero's  object  was  to  restore 
the  liberties  of  the  commonwealth,  soon  abandoned  him,  and 
came  to  an  accommodation  with  Antony.  They  met,  together 
with  Lepidus,  in  a  small  river-island,!  where  the  conference 
lasted  three  days.  The  empire  of  the  world  was"  divided 
amongst  them  like  a  paternal  inheritance ;  and  this  they  found 
no  difficulty  in  settling.  But  whom  they  should  kill,  and 
whom  they  should  spare,  it  was  not  so  easy  to  adjust,  while 
each  was  for  saving  his  respective  friends,  and  putting  to  death 
his  enemies.  At  length  their  resentment  agsunst  the  latter 
overcame  their  kindness  for  the  former.  Octavius  gave  up 
Cicero  to  Antony;  and  At^tony  sacrificed  his  uncle  Lucius 
Csesar  to  Octavius ;  while  Lepidus  had  die  privilege  of  put- 
ting to  death  his  own  brother  Paulus ;  though  others  say,  that 
Lepidus  gave  up  Paulus  to  them,^  though  they  had  required 

*  From  a  half-pint  bumper;  a  Greek  measure  so  called. 

f  In  the  Bhine,  not  far  from  Bologna. 

t  Tbe  former  English  translator  ought  not  to  have  omitted  this»  because  it 
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bim  to  put  him  to  death  himself.  I  believe  there  never  was 
any  thing  so  atrocious,  or  so  execrably  savage,  as  this  com- 
merce of  murder:  for  while  a  friend  was  given  up  for  an  ene- 
my received,  the  same  action  murdered  at  once  the  friend  and 
the  enemy ;  and  the  destruction  of  the  former  was  stiU  more 
horrible,  because  it  had  not  even  resentments  for  its  apology* 

When  this  confederacy  had  taken  place,  the  army  desired 
it  might  be  confirmed  by  some  alliance ;  and  Caesar,  there- 
fore, was  to  marry  Claudia  the  daughter  of  Fulvia,  Antony's 
wife.  As  soon  as  this  was  determined^,  they  marked  down 
such  as  they  intended  to  put  to  death,  the  number  of  which 
amounted  to  three  hundred.  When  Cicero  was  slain,  Antony 
ordered  his  head,  and  the  hand  with  which  he  wrote  his  Phi- 
lippics, to  be  cut  off;  and,  when  they  were  presented  to  him, 
he  laughed,  and  exulted  at  the  sight.  After  he  was  satiated 
with  looking  upon  them,  he  ordered  them  to  be  placed<  on  the 
rostra  in  xiit  forum.  But  this  insult  on  the.  dead  was,  in  fact, 
an  abuse  of  his  own  good  fortune,  and  of  the  power  it  had 
placed  in  his  hands.*  When  his  uncle  Lucius  Csesar  was  pur- 
sued by  his  murderers,  he  fled  for  refuge  to  his  sister;  and 
when  &e  pursuers  had  broken  into  thib  house,  and  were  forcing 
their  way  into  his  chamber,  she  placed  herself  at  the  door,  and 
stretching  forth  her  hands,  she  cried,— ->^^  You  shall  not  kill 
Lucius  Caesar,  till  you  have  first  killed  me,  the  mother  of  your 
general."    By  this  means  she  saved  her  brother. 

This  triumvirate  was  very  odiou's  to  the  Romans ;  but  An- 
tony bore  the  greater  blame  ;  for  he  was  not  only  .older  than 
Ca&sar,  and  more  powei;ful  than  Lepidus,  but  when  he  was  no 
longer  under  difficulties,  he  fell  back  into  the  former  irregu- 
larities of  his  life.  His  abandoned  and  dissolute  manners 
were  the  more  obnoxious  to  the  people  by  his  living  in  the 
house  of  Pompey  the  Great,  a  man  no  less  distinguished  by 
his  temperance  and  modesty  than  by  the  honour  of  three  tri- 
umphs. They  were  mortified  to  see  those  doors  shut  with^  in- 
solence against  magistrates,  generals,  and  ambassadors ;  while 
they  were  open  to  players,  jugglers,  and  sottish  sycophants, 
on  whom  he  spent  the  greatest  part  of  those  treasures  he  had 
amassed  by  rapine.  Indeed,  the  triumvirate  were  by  no  means 
scrupulo.uB  about  the  manner  in  which  they  procured  their 
wealth.  They  seized  and  sold  the  estates  of  those  who  had 
been  proscribed,  and,  by  false  accusations,  defrauded  their 
widows  and  orpbalis.  They  burdened  the  people  with  insup* 
portable  impositions ;  and,  being  informed  that  large  sums  of 

somewhat  softens  at  least  the  character  of  Lepidus,  who  was  ceitsinly  the 
least  execrable  TUhdn  of  the  three. 

*  Were  there  any  ciicomstance  in  Antony's  life  that  could  be  esteemed  an 
Instance  of  true  magnanimity,  the  total  want  of  that  virtue  in  this  case  would 
prove  that  such  a  qrcumstiP^  was  merely  ac€idcatpl« 
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money,  the  property  both  of  strangers  and  citizens,  were  de- 
posited in  the  hands  of  the  Vestals,  they  took  them  away  by 
violence.  When  Caesar  found  that  Antony's  covetousness 
was  as  boundless  as  his  prodigality,  he  demanded  a  division 
of  the  treasure.  The  army  too  was  divided.  Antony  and 
Caesar  went  tfito  Macedonia  against  Brutus  and  Cassius,  and 
the  government  of  Rome  was  left  to  Lepidus. 

When  they  had  encamped  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  Antony 
opposite  to  Cassius,  and  Csesar  to  Brutus,  Cnsar  effected  no- 
thing extraordinary,  but  Antony's  efforts  were  still  successful. 
In  the  first  engagement  Cssar  was  defeated  by  Brutus ;  his 
camp  was  taken  ;  and  he  narrowly  escaped  by  flight ;  though, 
in  his  Commentaries,  he  tells  us,  that,  on  account  of  a  dream 
which  happened  to  one  of  his  friends,  he  had  withdrawn  be- 
fore the  battle.*  Cassius  was  defeated  by  Antony;  and  yet 
there  are  those,  too,  who  say,  that  Antony  was  not  present  at 
the  battle,  but  only  joined  in  the  pursuit  afterwards.  As  Caa- 
sius  knew  nothing  of  the  success  of  Brutus,  he  was  killed  at 
his  own  earnest  entreaty,  by  his  freedman  Pindarus.  Ano- 
ther battle  was  fought  soon  after,  in  which  Brutus  was  de- 
feated, and,  in  consequence  of  that,  slew  himself.  Csesar  hap- 
pened, at  that  time,  to  be  sick,  and  the  honour  of  this  victory, 
likewise,  of  course,  fell  to  Antony.  As  he  stood  over  the  body 
.  of  Brutus,  he  slightly  reproached  him  for  the  death  of  his  bro- 
ther Caius,  whom,  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  Cicero,  BVntus 
had  slain  in  Macedonia.  It  appeared,  however,  that  Antony 
did  not  impute  the  death  of  Caius  so  much  to  Brutus  as  to 
Hortensius ;  for  he  ordered  the  latter  to  be  slain  upon  his  bro- 
ther's tomb.  He  threw  the  purple  robe  over  the  body  of  Bru- 
tus, and  ordered  one  of  his  freedmen  to  do  the  honours  of 
his  funeral.  When  he  was  afterwards  informed,  that  he  had 
not  burned  the  robe  with  the  body,  and  that  he  had  retained 
part  of  the  money  which  was  to  be  expended  on  the  ceremony, 
he  commanded  him  to  be  slain.  After  this  victory,  Cesar  was 
conveyed  to  Rome;  and  it  was  expected  that  his  distemper 
would  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Antony,  having  traversed  some 
of  the  provinces  of  Asia  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money, 
passed  with  a  large  army  into  Greece.  Contributions,  indeed, 
were  absolutely  necessary,  when  a  gratuity  of  five  thousand 
drachmas  had  been  promised  to  every  private  man. 

Antony's  behaviour  was  at  first  very  acceptable  to  the  Gre- 
cians. He  attended  the  disputes  of  dieir  logicians,  their  pub- 
lic diversions,  and  religious  ceremonies.  He  was  mild  in  the 
administration  of  justice,  and  aflPected  to  be  called  the  friend 
of  Greece,  but  particularly  the  friend  of  Athens,  to  which  he 
made  considerable  presents.    The  MegarensianS)  vying  with 

*  See  the  Life  of  Bnitus. 
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the  Athenians  in  exhibiting  something  curious,  invited  him  to 
'see  their  senate-house ;  and  when  they  asked  him  how  he  liked 
it,  he  told  them,  it  was  littie  and  ruinous.  He  took  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  temple  of  ApoUo  Pythius,  as  if  he  had  intended 
to  repair  it ;  and,  indeed,  he  promised  as  much  to  the  senate. 

But  when,  leaving  Lucius  Censorinus  in  Greece,  he  once 
more  passed  into  Asia ;  when  he  had  enriched  himself  with 
the  wealth  of  the  country;  when  his  house  was  the  resort  of 
obsequious  kings,  and  queens  contended  for  his  favour  by 
their  beauty  and  munificence ;  then,  whilst  C»sar  was  harass- 
ed with  seditions  at  Rome,  Antony  once  more  gave  up  his 
soul  to  luxury,  and  fell  into  all  the  dissipations  of  his  former 
life.  The  Anaxenors  and  the  Zuthi,  the  harpers  and  pipers, 
IVIetrodorus  the  dancer,  the  whole  corps  of  the  Asiatic  drama, 
who  far  outdid  in  buffoonery  the  poor  wretches  of  Italy ;  these 
were  the  people  of  the  court,  the  folks  that  carried  all  before 
them.  In  short,  all  was  riot  and  disorder ;  and  Asia,  in  some 
measure,  resembled  the  city  mentioned  by  Sophocles,"*^  that 
was  at  once  filled  with  the  perfumes  of  sacrifices,  songs,  and 
groans. 

When  Antony  entered  Ephesus,  the  women  in  the  dress  of 
Bacchanals,  and  men  and  boys  habited  like  Pan  and  the  Satyrs, 
marched  before  him.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  through  the 
whole  city  but  ivy-crowns,  and  spears  wreathed  with  ivy, 
harps,  flutes,  and  pipes,  while  Antony  was  hailed  by  the  name 
of  Bacchus  ;^- 

"  Bacchus !  ever  kind  and  free  !*'  "^ 

And  such,  indeed,  he  was  to  some ;  but  to  others  he  was 
savage  and  severe.  He  deprived  many  noble  families  of  their 
fortunes,  and  bestowed  them  on  sycophants  and  parasites? 
Many  were  represented  to  be  dead  who  were  still  living ;  and 
commissions  were  given  to  his  knaves  for  seizing  their  estates. 
He  gave  his  cook  the  estate  of  a  Magnesian  citizen,  for  dress- 
ing one  supper  to  his  taste  :  but  when  he  laid  a  double  im- 
post on  Asia,  Hybrias  the  agent  for  the  people^  told  him,  with 
a  pleasantry  that  was  agreeable  to  his  humour,  that,  ^^  If  he 
doubled  the  taxes,  he  ought  to  double  the  seasons  too,  and  sup% 
ply  the  people  with  two  summers  and  two  winters."  lie  added, 
at  the  same  time,  with. a  little  more  asperity,  that,  ^^  As  Asia 
had  already  raised  two  hundred  thousand  talents,  if  he  had 
not  received  it,  he  should  demand  it  of  those  who  had;  but," 
said  he,  "  if  you  received  it,  and  yet  have  it  not,  we  are  un- 
done." This  touched  him  sensibly  j  for  he  was  ignorant  of 
many  things  that  were  transacted  under  his  authority ;  not 
that  he  was  indolent,  but  unsuspecting.  He  had  a  simplicity 
in  his  nature,  without  much  penetration.     But  when  he  found 

*  Sophocles,  CEd.  Sc.  It 
VOL, TV.  O 
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that  faults  had  been  committed,  he  expressed  the  greatest  coih* 
cem  and  acknowledgment  to  the  sufferers.  He  was  prodigal 
in  his  rewards,  and  severe  in  his  punishments ;  but  the  excess 
was  radier  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  The  insulting 
raillery  of  his  conversation  carried  its  remedy  along  with  it ; 
for  he  was  perfectly  liberal  in  allowing  the  retort,  and  gave 
and  took  with  the  same  good  humour.  This,  however,  had 
a  bad  effect  on  his  affairs.  He  imagined  Aat  those  who 
treated  him  with  freedom  in  conversation,  would  not  be  insin- 
cere in  business.  He  did  not  perceive  that  his  sycophants 
were  artful  in  their  freedom;  that  they  used  it  as  a  kind  of 
poignant  sauce,  to  prevent  the  satiety  of  flattery ;  and  that,  by 
taking  these  liberties  with  hiro  at  table,  they  knew  well  that, 
when  they  complied  with  his  opinions  in  business,  he  would 
not  think  it  the  effect  of  complaisance,  but  a  conviction  of  his 
superior  judgment. 

Such  was  the  frail,  the  flexible  Antony,  when  the  love  of 
Cleopatra  came  into  the  completion  of  his  ruin.  This  awaken* 
ed  every  dormant  vice,  inflamed  ever^  guilty  passion,  and  to- 
tally extinguished  the  gleams  of  remaining  virtue.  It  began  in 
this  manner:—* When  he  first  set  out  on  his  expedition  against 
the  Parthians,  he  sent  orders  to  Cleopatra  to  meet  him  in  Ci- 
licia,  that  she  might  answer  some  accusations  which  had  been 
laid  against  her  of  assisting  Cassius  in  the  war.  Dellius,  who 
went  on  this  message,  no  sooner  observed  the  beauty  and  ad- 
dress of  Cleopatra,  than  he  concluded  that  such  a  woman,  far 
from  having  any  thing  to  apprehend  from  the  resentment  of 
Antqpy,  would  certainly  have  great  influence  over  him.  He, 
therefore,  paid  his  court  to  the  amiable  Egyptian,  and  solicited 
her  to  go,  as  Homer  says,  ^^  in  her  best  attire,"*  into  Cilicia ; 
assuring  her,  that  she  had  nothing  to  fear  from  Antony,  who 
was  the  most  courtly  general  in  the  world.  Induced  by  his 
invitation,  and  in  the  confidence  of  that  beauty  which  had  be- 
fore touched  the  hearts  of  Caesar  and  young  Pompey,  she  en- 
tertained no  doubt  of  the  conquest  of  Antony.  When  Caesar 
and  Pompey  had  her  favours,  she  was  young  and  unexperi- 
enced ;  but  she  was  to  meet  Antony  at  an  age  when  beauty,  in 
its  full  perfection,  called  in  the  maturity  of  the  understanding 
to  its  aid.  Prepared,  therefore,  with  such  treasures,  orna- 
ments, and  presents,  as  were  suitable  to  the  dignity  and  afflu- 
.  ence  of  her  kingdom,  but  chiefly  relying  on  her  personal 
charms,  she  setoff  for  Cilicia. 

-  Though  she  had  received  many  pressing  letters  of  invitation 
from  Antony  and  his  friends,  she  held  him  in  such  contempt, 
that  she  by  no  means  took  the  most  expeditious  method  of 
travelling.     She  sailed  along  the  river  Cydnus  in  a  most  mag- 

*  Horn.  11.  xiv.  1.  162.    It  is  thus  that  Juno  proposes  to  meet  Jupiter*  when 
t!k%  has  a  ptrticidar  desi^^  of  inspiring  him  with  love. 


nificent  galley.  The  stem  was  covered  with  goldj  the  sails 
were  of  purple,  and  the  oars  were  silver.  These,  in  their  mo- 
tion, kept  time  to  the  music  of  flutes,  and  pipes,  and  harps. 
The  queen,  in  the  dress  and  character  of  Venus,  lay  under  a 
canopy  embroidered  with  gold  of  the  most  exquisite  workman- 
ship ;  while  boys,  like  painted  Cupids,  stood  fanning  her  on 
each  side  of  the  sopha.  Her  maids  were  of  the  most  distin- 
guished beauty,  and,  habited  like  the  Nereids  and  the  Graces, 
assisted  in  the  steerage  and  conduct  of  the  vessel.  The  fra- 
grance of  burning  incense  was  diffused  along  the  shores,  which 
were* covered  wi3i  multitudes  of  people.  Some  followed  the 
procession,  and  such  numbers  went  down  from  the  city  to  see 
it,  that  Antony  was  at  last  left  alone  on  the  tribunal.  A  ru- 
mour was  soon  spread,  that  Venus  was  come  to  feast  with 
Bacchus,  for  the  benefit  of  Asia.  Antony  sent  to  invite  her 
to  supper ;  but  she  thought  it  his  duty  to  wait  upon  her,  and, 
to  show  his  politeness  on  her  arrival,  he  complied.  He  was 
astonished  at  the  magnificence  of  the  preparations ;  but  parti- 
cularly at  that  multitude  of  lights,  which  were  raised  or  let 
down  together,  and  disposed  in  such  a  variety  of  square  and 
circular  figures,  that  they  afforded  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
spectacles  that  has  been  recorded  in  history.  The  day  follow- 
ing, Antony  invited  her  to  sup  with  him,  and  was  ambitious 
to  outdo  her  in  the  elegance  and  magnificence  of  the  entertain- 
ment.  But  he  was  soon  convinced  that  he  came  short  of  her 
in  both,  and  was  the  first  to  ridicule  the  meanness  and  vul- 
garity of  his  treat.  As  she  found  that  Antony's  humour  sa- 
voured more  of  the  camp  than  of  the  court,  she  fell  into  the 
same  coarse  vein,  and  played  upon  him  without  the  least  re- 
serve. Such  was  the  variety  ot  her  powers  in  conversation : 
her  beauty,  it  is  said,  was  neither  astonishing  nor  inimitable ; 
but  it  derived  a  force  from  her  wit  and  her  fascinating  man- 
ner, which  was  absolutely  irresistible.  Her  voice  was  delight- 
fully melodious,  and  had  the  same  variety  of  modulation  as  an 
instrument  of  many  strings.  She  spoke  most  languages ;  and 
there  were  but  few  of  the  foreign  ambassadors  whom  she  an- 
swered by  an  interpreter.  She  gave  audience  herself  to  the 
Ethiopians,  the  Troglodytes,  the  Hebrews,  Arabs,  Syrians, 
Medes,  and  Parthians.  Nor  were  Aese  all  the  language)|  she 
understood,  though  the  kings  of  Egypt,  her  predecessors,  could 
hardly  ever  attain  to  the  Egyptian  ;  and  some  of  them  forgot 
even  their  original  Macedonian. 

Antony  was  so  wholly  engrossed  with  her  charms,  that  while 
his  wife  Fulvia  was  maintaining  his  interest  at  Rome  against 
Caesar,  and  the  Parthian  forces,  assembled  under  the  conduct 
,  of  Labienus  in  Mesopotamia,  were  ready  to  enter  Syria,  she 
led  her  amorous  captive  in  triumph  to  Alexandria.  There  the 
veteraa  warrior  fell  into  every  idle  excess  of  puerile  amuse-- 
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ment,  and  offered  at  the  shrine  of  luxury,  what  Anjdpho  calls 
the  greatest  of  all  sacrifices, — ^the  sacrifice  of  time.  Tnis  mode 
of  life  they  called  the  inimitable.    They  visited  each  other 
alternately  every  day;  and  the  profusion  of  their  entertain- 
ments is  almost  incredible.     Philotas,  a  physician  of  Am- 
phissa,  who  was  at  that  time  pursuing  his  studies  in  Alexan- 
dria, told  my  grand^ther  Lamprias,  that,  being  acquainted 
with  one  of  Antony's  cooks,  he  was  invited  to  see  the  prepa- 
rationft  for  supper.     When  he  came  into  the  kitchen,  beside 
an  infinite  variety  of  other  provisions,  he  observed  eight  wild 
boars  roasting  whole ;  and  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  num- 
ber of  the  company  for  whom  this  enormous  provision  must 
have  been  made.     The  cook  laughed,  and  said  that  the  com- 
pany did  not  exceed  twelve ;  but  that,  as  every  dish  was  to  be 
roasted  to  a  single  turn ;  and  as  Antony  was  uncertain  as  to 
the  time  when  he  would  sup,  particularly  if  an  extraordinary 
bottle,  or  an  extraordinary  vein  of  conversation  was  going 
round,  it  was  necessary  to  nave  a  succession  of  suppers:  Phi- 
lotas added,  that,  being  afterwards  in  the  service  of  Antony's 
eldest  son  by  Fulvia,  he  was  admitted  to  sup  with  him,  when 
he  did  not  sup  with  his  father ;  and  it  once  happened,  that, 
when  another  physician  at  table  had  tired  the  company  with 
his  noise  and  impertinence,  he  silenced  him  with  the  follow- 
ing sophism : — "  There  are  some  degrees  of  a  fever  in  which 
cold  water  is  good  for  a  man ;  every  man  who  has  a  fever  has 
it  in  some  degree ;  and,  therefore,  cold  water  is  good  for  every 
roan  in  a  fever.''    The  impertinent  was  struck  dumb  with  this 
syllogism ;  and  Antony's  son,  who  laughed  at  his  distress,  to 
reward  Philotas  for  his  good  offices,  pointing  to  a  magnificent 
sideboard  of  plate,  said, — ^*^  All  that,  Philotas,  is  yours?"  Phi- 
lotas acknowledged  the  kind  offer,  but  thought  it  too  much  for 
such  a  boy  to  give.    And  afterwards,  when  a  servant  brought 
the  plate  to  him  in  a  chest,  that  he  might  put  his  seal  upon  it, 
he  refused,  and,  indeed,  was  afraid  to  accept  it :  upon  which 
the  servant  said,—"  What  are  you  afraid  ol?  Do  not  you  con- 
sider that  this  is  a,  present  from  the  son  of  Antony,  who  could 
easily  give  you  its  weight  in  gold  ?  However,  I  would  recom- 
mend it  to  you  to  take  the  value  of  it  in  money.     In  this  plate 
there  may  be  some  curious  pieces  of  ancient  workmanship  that 
Antony  may  set  a  value  on."     Such  are  the  anecdotes  which 
my  grandfather  told  nfe  he  had  from  Philotas. 

Cleopatra  was  not  limited  to  Plato's  four  kinds  of  flattery.* 
She  had  an  infinite  variety  of  it.  Whether  Antony  were  in 
the  gay  or  the  serious  humour,  still  she  had  something  ready 
for  his  amusement.  She  was  with  him  night  and  day.  She 
gamed,  she  drank,  she  hunted,  she  reviewed  with  him.   In  bis 

*  Plato^  Qorgiu. 
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night  rambles,  when  h«  was  reconnoitring  the  doors  and  win- 
dows of  the  citizens,  and  throwing  out  his  jests  upon-  them, 
she  attended  him  in  the  habit  of  a  servant^  which  he  also,  on 
such  occasions,  affected  to  wear.  From  these  expeditions  he 
frequently  returned  a  sufferer  both  in  person  and  character. 
But  though  some  of  the  Alexandrians  were  displeased  with 
this  whimsical  humour,  others  enjoyed  it,  and  said, — ^*'  That 
Antony  presented  his  comic  parts  in  Alexandria,  and  reserved 
the  tragic  for  Rome.''  To  mention  all  his  follies  would  be  too 
trifling ;  but  his  fishing-story  must  not  be  omitted.  He  was 
a-fishing  one  day  with  Cleopatra,  and  had  ill  success,  which, 
in  the  presence  of  his  mistress,  he  looked  upon  as  a  disgrace : 
he  therefore  ordered  one  of  the  assistants  to  dive,  and  put  on 
his  hook  such  as  had  been  taken  before.  This  scheme  he  put 
in  practice  three  or  four  times,  and  Cleopatra  perceived  it. 
She  affected,  however, to  be  surprised  at  his  success;  express-, 
ed  her  wonder  to  the  people  about  her,  and  the  day  following 
invited  them  to  see  fresh  proofs  of  it.  When  the  day  follow* 
ing  came,  the  vessel  was  crowded  with  people;  and  as  soon  as 
Antony  had  let  down  his  line,  she  ordered  one  of  her  divers 
immediately  to  put  a  salt  fish  on  his  hook.  When  Antony 
found  he  had  caught  his  fish^  he  drew  up  his  line ;  and  this,  as 
may  be  supposed,  occasioned  no  small  mirth  amongst  the  spec- 
tators.  ^^  Go,  general,''  said  Cleopatra,  ^^  leave  fishing  to  us 
petty  princes  of  Pharos  and  Canopus;  your  game  is  cities, 
kingdoms,  and  provinces."* 

In  the  midst  of  these  scenes  of  festivity  and  dissipation, 
Antony  received  two  unfavourable  messages;  one  from  Rome, 
that  his  wife  Fulvia,  and  his  brother  Lucius,  after  long  dis- 
sensions between  themselves,  had  joined  to  oppose  Caesar, 
but  were  overpowered,  and  obliged  to  fly  out  ot  Italy.  The 
other  informed  him,  that  Labienus  and  liie  Parthians  had  re- 
duced Asia,  from  Syria  and  the  Euphrates  to  Lydia  and  Ionia. 
It  was  with  difficulty  that  even  this  roused  him  from  his  le- 
thargy: but,  rousing  at  length,  and  literally  waking  from  a  fit 
of  intoxication,  he  set  out  against  the  I^arthians,  and  proceed- 
ed as  far  as  Phoenicia.  However,  upon  the  receipt  of  some 
very  moving  letters  from  Fulvia,  he  turned  his  course  towards 
Italy,  with  two  hundred  ships.  ^  Such  of  his  friends  ks  had 
fled  from  thence,  he  received ;.  and  from  these  he  learned,  that 
Fulvia  had  been  the  principal  cause  of  the  disturbances  in 
Rome.  Her  disposition  had  a  natural  tendency  to  violence 
and  discord;  and,  on  this  occasion,  it  was  abetted  by  jealousy; 

*  This  exprearion  of  Cleopatn't  has  something  of  the  same  turn  with  that 
(in  Virgil,-- 

Excudent  afii  spirantia  molfins  xra ! 

Tu  regerc  impeiio  populo^  Boroane,  memento. 
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for  she  expected  that  the  disorders  of  Italy  would  call  AntoMy 
from  the  arms  of  Cleopatra.  That  unhappy  woman  died  at 
Sicyon,  in  her  progress  to  meet  her  husband.  This  event 
opened  an  opportunity  for  a  reconciliation  with  Cssar:  for 
when  Antony  came  to  Italy,  and  Cssar  expressed  no  resent- 
ment a|;ainst  him,  but  threw  the  whole  blame  on  Fulvia,  their 
respective  friends  interfered,  and  brought  them  to  an  accom- 
modation. The  east,  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Ionian  sea, 
was  given  to  Antony:  the  western  provinces  to  Caesar;  and 
Lepidus  had  Africa.  When  they  did  not  accept  of  the  con- 
sulship themselves,  they  were  to  dispose  of  it  as  they  thought 
proper,  in  their  turns. 

After  these  matters  were  settled,  they  thought  of  means  to 
secure  this  union  which  fortune  had  set  on  foot.  Csesar  had 
a  sister  older  than  himself,  named  Octavia,  but  they  had  dif- 
ferent mothers.  The  mother  of  Octavia  was  Ancharia.  Cae- 
sar's mother  was  Attia.  He  had  a  great  affection  for  this  sister ; 
for  she  was  a  woman  of  extraordinary  merit.  She  had  been 
already  married  to  Caius  Marcellus ;  but  a  little  before  this 
^faad  buried  her  husband;  and  as  Antony  had  lost  his  wife, 
there  was  an  opening  for  a  fresh  union.  His  connection  with 
Cleopatra  he  did  not  affect  to  deny ;  but  he  absolutely  denied 
that  he  was  married  to  her;  and  in  this  circumstance,  indeed, 
his  prudence  prevailed  over  his  love.  His  marriage  with  Oc- 
tavia was  universally  wished.  It  was  the  general  hope,  that  a 
woman  of  her  beauty  and  distinguished  virtues  would  acquire 
such  an  influence  over  Antony,  as  might,  in  the  end,  be  salu- 
tary to  the  state.  Conditions  being  mutually  agreed  upon, 
they  proceeded  to  solemnize  the  nuptials  at  Rome ;  and  the 
law.  which  permits  no  widow  to  marry  till  the  expiration  of 
ten  months  after  the  decease  of  her  husband,  was  dispensed 
with  by  the  senate. 

Sextus,  the  son  of  Pompey,  who  was  then  in  possession  of 
Sicily,  had  not  only  made  great  ravages  in  Italy,  but  had  cover- 
ed the  sea  with  such  a  number  of  piratical  vessels,  under  the 
command  of  M enas  and  Menecrates,  that  it  was  no  longer  safe 
for  other  ships  to  pass.  He  had  been  favourable,  notwith- 
standing, to  Antony;  for  he  had  given  a  kind  reception  to  his 
mother  and  his  wife  Fulvia,  when  they  were  obliged  to  fly  from 
Rome.  It  was  judged  proper,  therefore,  to  accommodate  mat- 
ters with  him;  and,  for  this  purpose,  a  meeting  was  held  at 
the  promontory  of  Misenum,  by  the  mole  that  runs  into  the 
sea.  Pompey  was  attended  by  his  fleet ;  Antony  and  Cesar 
by  an  army  of  foot.  At  this  interview  it  was  settled,  that 
Pompey  should  keep  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  on  condition  that  he 
should  clear  the  sea  of  pirates,  and  send  a  certain  quantity  of 
com  to  Rome.  When  these  things  were  determined,  tiiey 
mutually  invited  each  other  to  supper;  but  it  fell  to  the  iDt  of 
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iPompey  to  give  the  first  enterudnment.  When  Antony  asked 
him  where  wey  should  sup  ?  *'^  There,"  said  he,  poinUng  to  the 
admiral  galley  of  six  oars;  ^^  that  is  the  only  patrimonial  man^ 
«ion-house  that  b  left  to  Pompey ;"  and  it  implied,  at  the  same 
time,  a  sarcasm  on  Antony,  wno  was  then  in  possession  of  his 
father's  house.  However,  he  entertained  them  very  politely, 
after  conducting  them  over  a  bridge  from  the  promontory  to 
the  ship  that  rode  at  anchor.  During  the  entertainment,  while 
the  raillery  ran  brisklv  on  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Menas  came 
to  Pompey,  and  told  him  secretly,  that  if  he  would  permit  him 
to  cut  the  cable,  he  would  not  only  make  him  master  of  Sicily 
and  Sardinia,  but  of  the  whole  Roman  empire.  Pompey^  after 
a  moment's  deliberation,  answered,  that  he  should  have  done 
it  without  consulting  him .' — ^^  We  must  now  let  it  alone,"  said 
he,  *^  for  I  cannot  break  my  oath  of  treaty."  The  compliment 
of  the  entertainment  was  returned  by.  his  guests,  and  he  then 
retired  to  Sicily. 

Antony,  after  the  ai^commodation,  sent  Ventidius  into  Asia^ 
to  sto])  the  progress  oif  the  Parthians.     All  matters  of  public 
administration  were  conducted  with  the  greatest  harmony  be- 
tween him  and  Octavius;  and,  in  compliment  to  the  latter,  he 
took  upon  himself  the  oflBce  of  high-priest  to  Caesar  the  dic- 
tator.  But,  alas !  in  their  contests  at  play  Cesar  was  generally 
superior,  and  Antony  was  mortified.     He  had  in  his  house  a 
fortune-telling  gipsy,  who  was  skilled  in  the  calculation  of  na- 
tivities.    Thi^  man,  either  to  oblige  Cleopatra,  or  following 
the  investigation  of  truth,  told  Antony,  that  the  star  of  his 
fortune,  however  glorious  in  itself,  was  eclipsed  and  obscured 
by  Cssar's,  and  advised  him,  by  all  means,  to  keep  at  the  • 
greatest  distance  from  that  young  man : — ^^  The  genius  of  your 
life,"  said  he,  *^  is  afraid  of  his :  when  it  is  alone,  its  port  is 
erect  and  fearless ;  when  his  approaches,  it  is  dejected  and 
deprest."    Indeed,  there  were  many  circumstances  that  seem- 
ed to  justify  the  conjuror's  doctrine:  for  in  every  kind  of  play, 
whether  they  cast  lots,  or  cast  the  die,  Antony  was  still  the 
loser.    In  their  cock-fights  and  quail-fights,  it  was  still  Caesar's 
cock  and  Caesar's  quail.     These  things  co-operating  with  the 
conjuror's  observations,  had  such  an  effect  on  Antony,  that  he 
gave  up  the  management  of  his  domestic  stairs  to  Caesar,  and 
left  luly.     Octavia,  who  had  by  this  time  brought  him  a 
daughter,  he  took  with  him  into  Greece.     He  wintered  in 
Athens,  and  there  he  learnt  that  his  aifairs  in  Asia,  under 
Ventidius,  were  successful ;  that  the  Parthians  were  routed ; 
and  that  Labienus  and  Pharnapates,  the  ablest  generals  of 
Orodes,  fell  in  the  battle.     In  honour  of  this  victory,  he  gave 
an  entertainment  to  the  Greeks,  and  treated  the  Athenians 
with  an  exhibition ,  of  the  gymnastic  games,  in  which  he  took 
the  master's  parf  himself.    The  robes  and  ensigns  of  the  ge- 
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had  deprived  many  princes  of  their  dominions,  and  beheaded 
Antigonus  of  Judea,  the  first  king  that  ever  suffered  in  such  a 
manner;*  yet  nothing  so  much  disturbed  the  Romans  as  his 
enormous  profusion  in  favour  of  that  woman :  nor  were  they 
less  offended  at  his  giving  the  surnames  of  the  Sun  and  Moon 
to  the  twins  he  had  by  her. 

But  Antony  knew  well  how  to  give  a  fair  appearance  to  the 
most  disreputable  actions.  The  greatness  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, he  said,  appeared  more  in  giving,  than  in  receiving  king- 
doms: and  that  it  was  proper  for  persons  of  high  birth  and 
station  to  extend  and  secure  their  nobility,  by  leaving  children 
and  successors  bom  of  different  princes:  that  his  ancestor 
'  Hercules  trusted  not  to  the  fertility  of  one  woman,  as  if  he  had 
feared  the  penalties  annexed  to  the  law  of  Solon,  but,  by  va« 
nous  connections  with  the  sex,  became  the  founder  of  many 
families. 

After  Orodes  was  slain  by  his  son  Phraate8,f  who  took  poa- 
session  of  the  kingdom,  many  of  the  Parthian  chiefs  fled  to 
Antony;  and,  amongst  the  rest,  Moneses,  a  man  of  great  dig* 
nity  and  power.  Antony,  thinking  that  Moneses,  in  his  for* 
tune,  resembled  Themistocles,  and  comparing  his  own  wealth 
and  magnificence  to  that  of  the  kings  of  Persia,  gave  him  three 
cities,  Larissa,  Arethusa,  and  Hierapolis,  which  was  before 
ealled  Bombyce.  But  when  Phraates  sent  Moneses  assurance 
of  his  safet}',  he  readily  dismissed  him.  On  this  occasion  he 
Canned  a  scheme  to  deceive  Phraates.  He  pretended  a  dis- 
position for  peace,  and  required  only  that  the  Roman  standards 
and  ensigns  which  had  been  taken  at  the  defeat  of  Crassus, 
and  such  of  the  prisoners  as  still  survived,  might  be  restored. 
He  sent  Cleopatra  into  Egypt ;  after  which  he  itiarched  through 
Arabia  and  Armenia,  where,  as  soon  as  his  own  troops  were  Join* 
ed  by  the  allies,  he  reviewed  his  army.  He  had  several  princes 
in  alliance  with  him.  But  Artavasdes,  king  of  Armenia,  was 
the  most  powerful  for  he  furnished  six  thousand  horse  and 
seven  thousand  foot«  At  this  review  there  appeared  sixty  thou-' 
sand  Roman  foot,  and  ten  thousand  horse,  wno,  though  chiefly 
Gauls  and  Spaniards,  were  reckoned  as  Romans.  The  number 
of  the  allies,  including  the  light-armed  and  the  cavalry,  amount- 
ed to  thirty  thousand. 

This  formidable  armament,  which  struck  terror  into  the  In- 
dians beyond  Bactria,  and  alarmed  all  Asia,  his  attachment  to 
Cleopatra  rendered  perfectly  useless.  His  impatience  to  re- 
turn and  spend  the  winter  in  her  arms,  made  him  take  die  field 

'  *  Dion  telb  vt  tbst  Antjj(*omi8  was  first  tied  to  s  stske  and  whipped,*  anfl 
that  afterwards  bis  throat  was  cut.  A«w#«|t,  and  not  irv^muf;*,  ia  the  word  he 
uaea.    Livy  says,  Ihli^rati  adpatum,  vir-^9gue  can,  et  9eeun  percuui. 

t  The  aaine  Phnatca  that  Horaac  mentaona.  XeddiHim  CyH  toUo  Pknuitem. 
•uLib.  iii.  Ode  2. 
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too  early  in  the  season,  and  precipitated  all  his  measures.  As 
m  man  who  n  uniier  the  power  of  enchantment  can  only  act  as 
the  impulse  of  the  magic  directs  him,  his.  eye  was  continually 
drawn  to  Cleopatra,  and  to  return  to  her  was  a  greater  object 
than  to  conquer  the  world.  He  ought  certainly  to  have  win- 
tered in  Armenia,  that  he  might  give  a  proper  respite  and  re* 
freshment  to  his  men,  after  a  march  of  a  thousand  miles.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  spring  he  should  have  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  Media,  before  the  Parthian  troops  were  drawn  out  of 
garrison:  but  his  impatience  put  him  upon  the  march,  and^ 
leaving  Armenia  on  the  left,  he  passed  through  the  province 
of  Atropatene,  and  laid  waste  the  country.  In  his  haste,  he 
left  behmd  him  the  battering  engines;  amongst  which  was  a 
ram  eighty  feet  long;  and  these  followed  the  camp  on  three 
hundred  carriages.  Had  any  damage  happened  to  these,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  repair  them  in  this  upper  part 
of  Asia,  where  there  is  no  timber  of  height  or  strength  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose.  However,  they  were  brought  after 
him,  under  the  conduct  of  Statianus ;  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
he  laid  siege  to  the  large  city  of  Phraata,  the  residence  of  the 
king  of  Media's  wives  and  children.  Here  he  perceived  his 
error  in  leaving  the  engines  behind;  for  want  of  which  he  was 
obliged  to  throw  up  a  mount  against  the  wall ;  and  that  re* 
quired  considerable  time  and  labour. 

In  the  mean  time,  Phraates  came  up  with  a  numerous  army ; 
and  being  informed  that  Antony  had  left  behind  him  his  ma- 
chines, he  sent  a  large  detachment  to  intercept  them.  This 
party  fell  upon  Statianus,  who,  with  ten  thousand  of  his  men, 
were  slain  upon  the  spot.  Many  were  taken  prisoners,  among 
whom  was  king  Polemo ;  and  the  machines  were  seized  by 
the  enemy  and  destroyed. 

This  miscarriage  greatly  discouraged  the  army  ;  and  Arta* 
vasdes,  though  he  had  been  the  promoter  of  the  war,  with- 
drew his  forces  in  despair.  The  Parthians,  on  the  other  hand, 
encouraged  by  their  success,  came  up  with  the  Romans  while 
they  were  employed  in  the  siege,  and  treated  them  with  the 
most  insolent  menaces  and  contempt.  Antony,  who  knew 
that  despair  and  timidity  would  be  the  consequence  of  inac- 
tion, led  out  ten  legions,  three  prsetorian  cohorts  heavy-armed, 
and  the  whole  body  of  cavalry,  on  the  business  of  foraging. 
He  was  persuaded,  at  the  same  time,  that  this  was  the  only 
mediod  of  drawing  the  enemy  after  him,  and  bringing  them  to 
a  battle.  After  one  day's  progress,  he  observed  Uie  enemy  in 
modoo,  and  watching  an  opportunity  to  fall  upon  him  in  his 
march.  Hereupon  he.  put  up  in  his  camp  the  signal  for  batde ; 
but,  at  die  same  dme,  struck  his  tents,  as  if  his  intention  was  not 
to  fight,  but  to  redre.  Accordingly,  he  passed  the  army  of 
^e  barbarians,  which  was  drawn  up  in  iorm  of  a  crescent^ 
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but  he  had  previously  given  orders  to  the  horse  to  charge  the 
enemy,  full  speed,  as  soon  as  their  ranks  were  withit^  reach  of 
the  legionary  troops.  The  Parthians  were  struck  with  asto* 
nishment  at  the  order  of  the  Roman  army,  when  they  observ- 
ed them  pass  at  regular  intervals  without  confusion,  and  bran* 
dish  their  pikes  in  silence. 

When  tne  signal  was  given  for  battle,  the  horse  turned 
short,  and  fell  with  loud  shouts  on  the  enemy.  The  Parthians 
received  the  attack  with  firmness,  though  they  were  too  close 
in  with  them  for  the  use  of  their  bows.  But  when  the  infan- 
try came  to  the  charge,  their  shouts,  and  the  clashing  of  their 
arms,  so  frightened  the  enemy's  horses,  that  they  were  no 
longer  manageable  ;  and  the  Parthians  fled  without  once  en- 
gaging. Antony  pursued  them  closely,  in  hopes  that  this  ac- 
tion would,  in  a  great  measure,  terminate  the  war.  But  when 
the  infantry  had  followed  them  fifty  furlongs,  and  the  cavalry 
at  least  a  hundred  and  fifty,  he  found  that  he  had  not  slain 
above  eighty  of  the  enemy,  and  that  thirty  only  were  taken 
prisoners.  Thus,  the  little  advantage  of  their  victories,  and 
the  heavy  loss  of  their  defeats,  as  in  the  recent  instance  of  the 
carriages,  was  a  fresh  discouragement  to  the  Romans. 

The  day  following  they  returned  with  their  baggage  to  the 
camp  before  Phraata.  In  their  march  they  met  with  some 
straggling  troops  of  the  enemy,  afterwards  with  greater  par- 
ties, and  at  last  with  the  whole  body,  which  having  easily  ral- 
lied, appeared  like  a  fresh  army,  and  harassed  them  in  such  a 
manner,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  they  reached  their  camp. 

The  Median  garrison,  in  the  absence  of  Antony,  had  made 
a  sally ;  and  those  who  were  left  to  defend  the  mount,  had 
quitted  their  post  and  fled.  Antony,  at  his  return,  punished 
the  fugitives  by  decimation  ;  that  is,  he  divided  them  into 
tens,  and  in  each  division  put  one  to  death,  on  whom  the  lot 
happened  to  fall.  Those  that  escaped  had  their  allowance  in 
barley,  instead  of  wheat. 

Both  parties  now  found  their  difficulties  in  the  war.  An- 
tony had  the  dread  of  famine  before  him,  for  he  could  not  fo- 
rage without  a  terrible  slaughter  of  his  men ;  and  Phraates, 
who  knew  the  temper  of  the  Parthians,  was  apprehensive,  diat 
if  the  Romans  persisted  in  carrying  on  the  siege,  as  soon  as 
the  autumnal  equinox  was  past,  and  the  winter  set  in,  he 
should  be  deserted  by  his  army,  which  would  not  at  that  time 
endure  the  open  field.  To  prevent  this  he  had  recourse  to 
stratagem.  He  ordered  his  officers  not  to  pursue  the  Romans 
too  close  when  they  were  foraging,  but  to  permit  than  to 
carry  off  provisions.  He  commanded  them,  at  the  same  time, 
to  compliment  them  on  their  valour  ;  and  to  express  his  high 
opinion  of  the  Roman  bravery.  They  were  instructed  like- 
wise, as  opportunity  might  offer,  to  blame  the  obstinacy  of 
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Antony,  which  exposed  so  many  brave  men  to  the  severities 
of  famine  and  a  winter  campaign,  who  mttst  suiFer,  of  course, 
notwithstanding  all  the  Parthians  could  do  for  them,  while 
Phraates  sought  for  nothing  more  than  peace,  though  he  was 
still  defeated  in  his  benevolent  intentions. 

Antony,  on  these  reports,  began  to  conceive  hopes;  but  he 
would  not  offer  any  terms  before  he  was  satisfied  whether  they 
came  originally  from  the  king.  The  enemy  assured  him,  that 
such  were  the  sentiments  of  Phraates  ;  and,  being  induced  to 
believe  them,  he  sent  some  of  his  friends  to  demand  the  stand- 
ards and  prisoners  that  came  into  their  hands  on  the  defeat 
of  Crassus  ;  for  he  thought,  if  he  demanded  nothing,  it  might 
appear  that  he  was  pleased  with  the  privilege  of  retreating. 
The  Parthian  answered,  that  the  standard  and  prisoners  could 
not  be  restored  ;  but  that  Antony,  if  he  thought  proper,  was 
at  liberty  to  retreat  in  safety. 

After  some  few  days  had  been  spent  in  making  up  the  bag- 
gage, he  began  his  march.  On  this  occasion,  though  he  had 
the  happiest  eloquence  in  addressing  his  soldiers,  and  recon- 
ciling tnem  to  every  situation  and  event;  yet,  whether  it  was 
through  shame,  or  sorrow,  or  both,  he  left  that  office  to  Do- 
mitius  ifinobarbus.  Some  of  them  were  offended  at  this,  as 
an  act  of  contempt.  But  the  greater  part  understood  the  cause, 
and  pitying  their  general,  paid  him  still  greater  attention. 

Antony  had  determined  to  take  his  route  through  a  plain  and 
open  country  ;  but  a  certain  Mardian,  who  was  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  practices  of  the  Parthians,  and  had  approved  his 
faith  to  the  Romans  at  the  battle  when  the  machines  were  lost, 
advised  him  to  take  the  mountains  on  his  right,  and  not  to 
expose  his  heavy-armed  troops  in  an  open  country  to  the  at- 
tacks  of  the  Parthian  bowmen  and  cavalry.     Phraates,   he 
said,  amused  him  with  fair  promises,  merely  to  draw  him  off 
from  the  siege;  but  if  he  would  take  him  for  his  guide,  he 
would  conduct  him  by  a  way  that  was  nearer,  and  better  fur- 
nished with  necessaries.     Antony  deliberated  some  time  upon 
this.     He  would  not  appear  to  doubt  the  honour  of  the  Par- 
thians after  the  truce  they  had  agreed  to ;  and  yet  he  could 
not  but  approve  of  a  way  which  was  nearer,  and  which  lay 
through  an  inhabited  country.     At  last,  he  required  the  neces- 
sary pledges  of  the  Mardian's  faith,  which  he  gave  in  suffer- 
ing himself  to  be  bound  till  he  should  have  conducted  the 
army  into  Armenia.     In  this  condition  he  led  the  Romans 
.  peaceably  along  for  two  ds^s:  but  on  die  third,  when  Antony, 
expecting  nothing  less   than    the  Parthians,  was   marching 
forward  in^  disorderly  security,  the  Mardian  observing  the 
mounds  of  a  river  broken  down,  and  the  waters  let  out  into 
the  plun  where  they  were  to  pass,  concluded  that  the  Par- 
thians had  done  this  to  retard  their  march,  and  advised  Anto- 
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ny  to  be  on  his  guard ;  for  the  enemy^  he  said,  was  at  no  great 
disUDce.  Whilst  Antony  was  drawing  up  his  men,  and  pre- 
paring such  of  them  as  were  armed  with  darts  and  slings  to 
make  a  sally  against  the  enemy,  the  Parthians  came  upon  him, 
and,  by  surrounding  his  army,  harassed  it  on  every  part.  The 
light-armed  Romans,  indeed,  made  an  incursion  upon  them, 
and,  galling  them  with  their  missive  weapons,  obliged  them 
to  retreat  i  but  they  soon  returned  to  the  charge,  till  a  band  of 
the  Gaulish  cavalry  attacked  and  dispersed  them ;  so  that  they 
appeared  no  more  that  day. 

Antony,  upon  this,  found  what  measures  he  was  to  take ; 
and  covering  both  wings  and  the  rear  with  such  troops  as  were 
armed  with  missive  weapons,  his  army  marched  in  the  form  of 
a  square.  The  cavalry  had  orders  to  repel  the  attacks  of  the 
enemy,  but  not  to  pursue  them  to  any  great  distance.  The 
Parthians,  of  course,  when  in  four  successive  days  they  could 
make  no  considerable  impression,  and  found  themselves  equal- 
ly annoyed  in  their  turn,  grew  more  remiss,  and,  iindUng  an 
excuse  in  the  winter  season,  began  to  think  of  a  retreat.  On 
the  fifth  day,  Flavius  Gallus,  a  general  officer  of  great  cou- 
rage and  valour,  requested  Antony  that  he  would  indulge 
him  with  a  number  of  light-armed  troops  from  the  rear,  to- 
gether with  a  few  horse  from  the  front ;  and  with  these  he 
proposed  to  perform  some  considerable  exploit.  These  he 
obtained,  and,  in  repelling  the  attacks  of  the  Parthians,  he  did 
not,  like  the  rest,  retreat  by  degrees  towarda  the  body  of  the 
army,  but  maintained  his  ground,  and  fought  rather  on  the 
oiFensive  than  on  the  defensive.  When  the  officers  of  the  rear 
observed  that  he  was  separated  from  the  rest,  they  sent  to  re- 
call him,  but  he  did  not  obey  the  summons.  It  is  said,  how- 
ever, that  Titius  the  quaestor  turned  back  the  standard,  and 
inveighed  against  Gallus  for  leading  so  many  brave  men 
to  destruction.  Gallus,  on  the  other  hand,  returned  his  re- 
proaches, and,  commanding  tliose  who  were  about  him  to 
stand,  Titius  made  his  retreat  alone,  Gallus  had  no  sooner 
made  an  impression  on  the  enemy's  front,  than  he  was  sur* 
rounded.  In  this  distress  he  sent  for  assistance;  and  here 
the  general  officers,  and  Canidius,  the  favourite  of  Antony, 
amongst  the  rest,  committed  a  most  capital  error.  Instead  of 
leading  the  whole  army  against  the  Parthians,  as  soon  as  one 
detachment  was  overpowered,  they  sent  another  to  ita  sup- 
port; and  thus,  by  degrees,  they  would  have  sacrifioed  great 
part  of  the  troops,  had  not  Antony  come  hastily  from  the  front 
with  the  heavy-armed,  and,  urging  on  the  third  legion  through 
the  midst  of  the  fugitives,  stopped  the  enemy's  pursuit.  - 

In  this  action  no  fewer  than  three  thousand  wer«  slaas,  and 
five  thousand  brought  back  wounded  to  the  camp.  Amongst 
the  last  was  Gallus,  who  bad  four  arrows  ahot  dunoiigli  his  body, 
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and  soon  after  died  of  his  wounds.  Antony  visited  all  that 
had  suffered  on  this  unhappy  occasion,  and  consoled  them  with 
tears  of  real  g^ief  and  affection ;  while  the  wounded  soldiers, 
embracing  the  hand  of  their  general,  entreated  him  not  to  at- 
tend to  their  sufferings,  but  to  his  own  health  and  quiet : — 
^^  While  our  general  is  safe,  all,"  they  said,  ^  is  well.''  It  is 
certain  that  there  was  not  in  those  days  a  braver  or  finer  army. 
The  men  were  tall,  stout,  able  and  willing  to  endure  the  great- 
est toils.  Their  respect  and  ready  obedience  to  their  general 
was  wonderful.  Not  a  man  in  the  army,  from  the  first  officer 
to  the  meanest  soldier,  but  would  have  preferred  the  favour  of 
Antony  to  his  0¥m  life  and  safety.  In  all  these  respects  they 
were  at  least  equal  to  the  armies  of  ancient  Rome.  A  variety 
of  causes,  as  we  have  observed,  concurred  to  produce  this : 
Antony's  noble  birth,  his  eloquence,  his  candour,  his  liberality 
and  magnificence,  and  the  familiar  pleasantry  of  his  conversa- 
tion ; — these  were  the  general  causes  of  the  affection  he  found 
in  his  army ;  and,  on  this  particular  occasion,  his  sympathizing 
with  the  wounded,  and  attending  to  their  wants,  made  them  to- 
tally forget  their  sufferings. 

The  Parthians,  who  had  before  begun  to  languish  in  their 
operations,  were  so  much  elevated  with  this  advantage,  and 
held  the  Romans  in  such  contempt,  that  they  even  spent  the 
night  by  their  camp,  in' hopes  of  seizing  the  baggage  while  they 
deserted  their  tents.  At  break  of  day,  numbers  more  came 
up,  to  the  amount,  as  it  is  said,  of  forty  thousand  horse  ;  for 
the  Parthian  king  had  sent  «ven  his  body-guard,  so  confident 
was  he  of  absolute  victory ;  as  to  himself,  he  never  was  present 
at  any  engagement. 

Antony,  being  now  to  address  his  soldiers,  called  for 
mourning  apparel,  that  his  speech  might  be  more  affecting ; 
but  as  his  friends  would  not  permit  this,  he  appeared  in  his 
general's  robe.  Those  that  had  been  victorious  he  praised^^* 
those  who  had  fled  he  reproached ;  the  former  encouraged  him 
by  every  testimony  of  their  zeal ;  the  latter,  offering  themselves 
either  to  decimation,  or  any  other  kind  of  punishment  that  he 
might  think  proper  to  inflict  upon  them,  entreated  him  to  forego 
his  sorrow  and  concern.  Upon  this  he  raised  his  hands  to 
heaven,  and  prayed  to  the  gods, — ^**That  if  his  happier  fortune 
was  to  be  followed  by  future  evil,  it  might  affect  only  himself, 
and  that  his  army  might  be  safe  and  victorious." 

The  day  fcrilowing  they  marched  out  in  better  and  firmer 
order,  and  the  Parthians,  who  thought  they  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  plunder,  when  they  saw  their  enemy  in  fresh  spirits,  and 
in  a  capacity  for  renewing  the  engagement,  were  extremely 
disconcerted.  However,  they  fell  upon  the  Romans,  from  the 
adjacent  decUvities,  and  galled  them  with  their  arrows  as  they 
were  marching  slowly  forw?ird.     Against  these   attacks  the 
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light-armed  troops  ware  covered  by  the  legionaries^  who, 
placing  one  knee  upon  the  ground,  received  the  arrows  on 
their  shields.  The  rank  that  was  behind  covered  that  which 
was  before  in  a  regular  gradation ;  so  that  this  curious  fortifi- 
cation, which  defended  them  from  the  arrows  of  the  enemy, 
resembled  the  roof  of  a  house. 

The  Parthians,  who  thought  that  the  Romans  rested  on  their 
knees  only  through  weariness  and  fatigue,  threw  away  their 
bows,  and  came  to  close  engagement  with  their  spears.  Upon 
this  the  Romans  leaped  up  with  a  loud  shout,  cut  to  pieces 
those  who  came  first  to  the  attack,  and  put  all  the  rest  to  flight. 
This  method  of  attack  and  defence  being  repeated  every  da}^ 
they  made  but  little  progress  in  their  march,  and  were  besides 
distressed  for  want  of  provisions:  they  could  not  forage  with- 
out fighting ;  the  com  they  could  get  was  but  little,  and  even 
that  they  had  not  instruments  to  grind.  The  greatest  part  of 
them  had  been  left  behind ;  for  many  of  their  beasts  of  bur- 
den were  dead,  and  many  were  employed  in  carrying  the  sick 
and  wounded.  It  is  said  that  a  bushel  of  wheat,  Attic  mea- 
sure, was  sold  for  fifty  drachmas,  and  a  barley-loaf  for  its  weight 
in  silver.  Those  who  sought  for  roots  and  pot-herbs  found 
few  that  they  had  been  accustomed  to  eat ;  and  in  tasting  un- 
known herbs,  they  met  with  one  that  brought  on  madness  and 
death.  He  that  had  eaten  of  it  immediately  lost  all  memory 
and  knowledge ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  would  busy  himself  In 
turning  and  moving  every  stone  he  met  with,  as  if  he  was  upon 
some  very  important  pursuit.  The  camp  was  full  of  unhappy 
men  bending  to  the  ground,  and  thus  digging  up  and  removing 
stones,  till  at  last  they  were  carried  off  by  a  bilious  vomiting ; 
when  wine,*  the  only  remedy,!  was  not  to  be  had.  Thus, 
while  numbers  perished,  and  the  Parthians  still  continued  to 
harass  them,  Antony  is  said  frequently  to  have  cried  out, — '^  O 
the  ten  thousand  !*'  alluding  to  the  army  that  Xenophon  led 
from  Babylon,  both  a  longer  way,^  and  through  more  numer- 
ous conflicts,  and  yet  led  in  safety. 

The  Parthians,  when  they  found  that  they  could  not  break 
through  the  Roman  ranks,  nor  throw  them  into  disorder,  but 
were  frequently  beaten  in  their  attacks,  began  once  more  to 
treat  their  foragers  in  a  peaceable  manner.  They  showed  them 
their  bows  unstrung,  and  informed  them  that  they  had  given  up 
the  pursuit,  and  were  going  to  depart.  A  few  Medes,  they  said, 
might  continue  the  route  a  day  or  two  longer,  but  they  would 

*  The  ancients  held  wine  to  be  a  principal  remedy  against  Tomiting  :— 
Pr^terea  vnuHonet  nstit. — PUn,  J^at,  Hitt,  1.  xxiii.  c.  1.  ' 

f  It  was  likewise  esteemed  good  against  many  kinds  of  poison.  Mmtm  ett 
emttra  cicutam,  ^eonitOf  et  omnia  qtue  refrigerant  remedium, — ^Ibid. 

t  When  Plutarch  says  that  Xenophon  led  his  ten  thousand  a  longer  wmy»  he 
mast  mean  to  terminate  Antony's  march  with  Armenia. 
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give  the  Romans  no  trouble,  as  their  only  purpose  was  to  pro- 
tect some  of  the  remoter  villages.  These  professions  were 
accompanied  with  many  kind  saluutions,  insomuch  that  the 
Romans  conceived  fresh  hopes  and  spirits ;  and,  because  the 
way  over  the  mountains  was  said  to  be  destitute  of  water,  An- 
tony once  more  was  desirous  of  taking  his  route  through  the 
plains.  When  he  was  going  to  put  his  scheme  in  execution, 
one  Mithridates,  cousin  to  that  Moneses  who  had  formerly 
soug^ht  his  protection,  and  been  presented  by  him  with  three 
cities,  came  from  the  enemy's  camp,  and  desired  he  might  bje 
permitted  to  speak  with  some  person  that  understood  the  Sy- 
rian or  the  Parthian  language.  Alexander  of  Antioch,  a  friend 
of  Antony's,  went  out  to  him,  and  after  the  Parthian  had  in- 
formed him  who  he  was,  and  attributed  his  coming  to  the  kind- 
ness of  Moneses,  he  asked  him,  whether  he  did  not  see,  at  a 
great  distance  before  him,  a  range  of  high  hills? — ^** Under 
those  hills,"  said  he,  "  the  whole  Parthian  army  lies  in  am- 
buscade for  you :  for,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  there  is  a 
spacious  plain,  and,  there,  when,  deluded  by  their'  artifices, 
you  have  left  the  way  over  the  heights,  they  expect  to  find  you. 
In  the  mountain  roads,  indeed,  you  have  thirst  and  toil  to  con- 
tend with,  as  usual ;  but  should  Antony  take  the  plains,  he 
must  expect  the  fate  of  Crassus." 

After  he  had  given  this  information,  he  departed ;  and  An- 
tony on  the  occasion  assembled  a  council,  and  amongst  the 
rest  his  Mardian  guide,  who  concurred  with  the  directions  of 
the  Parthian.  The  way  over  the  plains,  he  said,  was  hardly 
practicable,  were  there  no  enemy  to  contend  with.  The  wind- 
ings were  long  and  tedious,  and  difficult  to  be  made  out.  The 
rugged  way  over  the  mountains,  on  the  contrary,  had  no  other 
difficulty  in  it  than  to  endure  thirst  for  one  day.  Antony,  there- 
fore, changed  his  mind,  and  ordering  each  man  to  take  water 
along  with  him,  took  the  mountain  road  by  night.  As  there 
was  not  a  sufficient  number  of  vessels,  some  conveyed  their 
water  in  helmets,  and  others  in  bladders. 

The  Parthians  were  informed  of  Antony's  motions,  and, 
contrary  to  custom,  pursued  him  in  the  night.  About  sun- 
rise they  came  up  with  the  rear,  weary  as  it  was  with  toil  and 
watching;  for  that  night  they  had  travelled  thirty  miles.  In 
this  condition  they  had  to  contend  with  an  unexpected  enemy, 
and  being  at  once  obliged  to  fight  and  continue  their  march, 
their  thirst  became  still  more  insupportable.  At  last  the  front 
came  up  to  a  river,  the  water  of  which  was  cool  and  clear, 
but  being  salt  and  acrimonious,  it  occasioned  a  pain  in  the 
stomach  and  bowels  that  had  been  heated  and  inflamed  with 
thirst.  The  Mardian  guide  had,  indeed,  forewarned  them  of 
this,  but  the  poor  fellows  rejecting  the  information  that  was 
brought  them,  drank  eagerly  of  the  stream.     Antony,  run- 
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nmg  amongst  the  ranks,  entreated  them  to  forbear  but  a  Utde. 
He  told  them  that  there  was  another  river  at  no  great  distance^ 
the  water  of  which  might  be  drank  with  safety ;  and  that  the 
way  was  so  extremely  rocky  and  uneven,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  the  enemy's  cavalry  to  pursue.  At  the  same  time  he 
sounded  a  retreat,  to  call  off  such  as  were  engaged  with  the 
enemy,  and  gave  the  signal  for  pitching  their  tents,  that  they 
might  at  least  have  the  convenience  of  shade. 

While  their  tents  were  fixing,  and  the  Parthians  as  usual 
retiring  from  the  pursuit^  Mithridates  came  again,  and  Alex- 
ander being  sent  out  to  him,  he  advised  that  the  Romans,  after 
a  little  rest,  should  rise  and  make  for  the  river,  because  the 
Parthians  did  not  propose  to  carry  their  pursuit  beyond  it. 
Alexander  reported  this  to  Antony,  and  Mithridates  being 
presented  with  as  many  phials  and  cups  of  gold  as  he  could 
conceal  in  his  garments,  once  more  left  the  camp.  Antony, 
while  it  was  yet  day,  struck  his  tents,  and  marched,  unmo- 
lested by  the  enemy.  But  so  dreadful  a  night  as  followed  he 
had  never  passed.  Those  who  were  known  to  be  possessed  of 
gold  or  silver  were  slain  and  plundered,  and  the  money  that 
was  conveyed  in  the  baggage  was  made  a  prey  of.  Last  of 
all,  Antony's  baggage  was  seized,  and  the  richest  bowls  and 
tables  were  cut  asunder  and  divided  amongst  the  plunderers. 
The  greatest  terror  and  distraction  ran  through  the  whole 
army,  for  it  was  concluded  that  the  inroads  of  the  enemy  had 
occasioned  this  flight  of  confusion.  Antony  sent  for  one  of 
.  his  freedmen,  called  Rhamnus,  and  made  him  swear  that  he 
would  stab  him,  and  cut  off  his  head,  whenever  he  should 
command  him,  that  he  might  neither  fall  alive  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  nor  be  known  when  dead.  While  his  friends 
were  weeping  around  him,  the  Mardian  guide  gave  him  some 
encouragement,  by  telling  him  that  the  river  was  at  hand,  as 
he  could  perceive  by  the  cool  freshness  of  the  air  that  issued 
from  it,  and  that,  of  course  the  troubles  of  his  journey  would 
soon  be  at  an  end,  as  the  night  nearly  was.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  informed  that  all  these  disorders  had  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  avarice  of  his  soldiers,  and  he,  therefore,  or- 
dered a  signal  for  encamping,  that  he  might  rectify  his  disor- 
dered army.* 

*  Plutarch  does  not,  in  this  place,  appear  to  be  sufficiently  inforroed.  Tb« 
cause  of  this  tumult  in  the  army  could  not  be  the  avarice  of  the  soldiers  only, 
since  that  mig^ht  have  operated  long"  before,  and  at  a  time  when  they  were 
capable  of  enjoying^  money.  Their  object  now  was  the  preservation  of  life; 
and  it  was  not  wealth,  but  water,  that  they  wanted.  We  must  look  for  the 
cause  of  this  disorder,  then,  in  some  other  circumstance ;  and  that  probably 
was  the  report  of  their  general's  despair,  or  possibly  of  his  death  ;  for,  other- 
wise, they  would  hardly  have  plundered  his  baggage.  The  fidelity  and  affec 
tion  they  had  shown  him.  in  all  their  distresses,  afford  a  sufficient  argument 
on  this  behalf. 
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It  was  now  day-light,  and  as  soon  as  the  troops  were  brought 
to  a  little  order,  the  Parthians  once  more  began  to  harass  the 
rear.  The  signal  was,  therefore,  given  to  the  light  troops  to 
engage,  and  the  heavy*armed  received  the  arrows  under  a  roof 
of  shields,  as  before.  The  Parthians,  however,  durst  not 
come  any  more  to  close  engagement,  and  when  the  front  had 
advanced  a  little  farther,  the  river  was  in  sight.  Antony  first 
drew  up  the  cavalry  on  the  banks  to  carry  over  the  weak  and 
wounded.  The  combat  was  now  over,  and  the  thirsty  could 
enjoy  their  water  in  quiet.  At  sight  of  the  river,  the  Par- 
thians unstrung  their  bows,  and,  with  the  highest  encomiums 
on  their  bravery,  bade  the  enemies  pass  over  in  peace.  They 
did  so,  and,  after  the  necessary  refreshments,  proceeded  on 
their  march,  without  much  confidence  in  the  Parthian  praise 
or  professions.  Within  six  days  from  the  last  battle,  they  ar- 
rived at  the  river  Arazes,  which  divides  Media  from  Armenia. 
This  river,  on  account  of  the  depth  and  strength  of  its  cur- 
rent, seemed  difficult  to  pass,  and  the*  rumour,  moreover,  ran 
through  the  army  that  the  enemy  was  there  in  amliuscade,  to 
attack  them  as  they  forded  it.  However,  they  passed  over  in 
safety,  and  when  they  set  foot  in  Armenia,  with  the  avidity  of 
mariners  when  they  first  come  on  shore,  they  kissed  the  ground 
in  adoration,  and  embraced  each  other  with  a  pleasure  that 
could  only  express  itself  in  tears.  The  ill  consequences  of 
their  former  extremities,  however,  discovered  themselves  even 
here  ;  for,  as  they  now  passed  through  a  country  of  plent}'  and 
profusion,  their  too  great  indulgences  threw  them  into  the 
dropsy  and  the  cholic.  Antony,  on  reviewing  his  army,  found 
that  he  had  lost  twenty  thousand  foot  and  four  thousand  horse, 
more  than  half  of  which  had  not  died  in  battle,  but  by  sick- 
ness. They  had  been  twenty-seven  days  in  their  return  from 
Phraata,  and  had  beaten  the  Parthians  in  eighteen  engage- 
ments ;  but  these  victories  were  by  no  means  complete,  be- 
cause they  could  not  prosecute  their  advantages  by  pursuit. 

Hence  it  is  evident,  that  Artavasdes  deprived  Antony  of 
the  fruits  of  his  Parthian  expedition :  for,  had  he  been  assist- 
ed by  the  sixteen  thousand  horse  which  he  took  with  htm  out 
of  Media,  (who  were  armed  like  the  Parthians,  and  accus- 
tomed to  fig^t  with  them,)  after  the  Romans  had  beaten  them 
in  set  battles,  this  cavalry  might  have  taken  up  the  pursuit, 
and  harassed  them  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  could  not  so 
often  liave  rallied,  and  returned  to  the  charge.  All,  therefore, 
were  exciting  Antony  to  revenge  himself  on  Artavasdes.  But 
he  followed  better  counsels,  and,  in  his  present  weak  and  in* 
digent  condition,  he  did  not  think  proper  to  withhold  the  usual 
respect  and  honours  he  had  paid  him.  But  when  he  came  into 
Armenia  on  another  occasion,  after  having  drawn  him  to  a 
meeting  by  fair  promises  and  invitations,  he  seized  and  car- 
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ried  him  bound  to  Alexindria,  where  he  led  him  in  triumphal 
procession.  The  Romans  were  offended  at  this  triumph  and 
at  Antony,  who  had  thus  transferred  the  principal  honours  of 
their  country  to  Egypt,  for  the  gratification  of  Cleopatra. 
y^'  These  things,  however,  happened  in  a  later  period  of  Anto- 
ny's life. 

The  severity  of  the  winter,  and  perpetual  snows,  were  so 
destructive  to  the  troops,  that,  in  his  march,  he  lost  eight 
thousand  men.  Accompanied  by  a  small  party,  he  went  down 
to  the  sea-coast,  and  in  a  fort  between  Berytus  and  Sidon^ 
called  the  White  Hair,*  he  waited  for  Cleopatra.  To  divert 
his  impatience  on  her  delay,  he  had  recourse  to  festivity  and 
intoxication ;  and  he  would  frequently,  over  his  cups,  start  up 
from  his  seat,  and  run  leaping  and  dancing  to  look  out  for  her 
approach.  At  length  she  came,  and  brought  with  her  a  large 
quantity  of  money  and  clothing  for  the  army.  Some,  how- 
ever, have  asserted  that  she  brought  nothing  but  the  clothes, 
and  that  Antony  supplied  the  money,  though  he  gave  her  the 
credit  of  it. 

There  happened  at  this  time  a  quarrel  between  Phraates  and 
the  king  of  tne  Medes,  occasioned,  as  it  is  said,  by  the  divi- 
sion of  the  Roman  spoils,  and  the  latter  was  apprehensive  of 
losing  his  kingdom.  He,  therefore,  sent  to  Antony  an  offer  of 
his  assistance  against  the  Parthians.  Antony,  who  concluded 
that  he  had  failed  of  conquering  the  Parthians  only  through 
want  of  cavalry  and  bowmen,  and  would  here  seem  rather  to 
confer  than  to  receive  a  favour,  determined  once  more  to  re- 
turn to  Armenia,  and,  after  joining  the  king  of  the  Medes  at 
the  river  Araxes,  to  renew  the  war. 

Octavia,  who  was  still  at  Rome,  now  expressed  a  desire  of 
visiting  Antony,  and  Caesar  gave  her  his  permission,  not,  ac- 
cording to  the  general  opinion,  merely  to  oblige  her,  but  that 
the  ill  treatment  and  neglect  which  he  concluded  she  should 
meet  with,  might  give  him  a  pretence  for  renewing  the  war. 
When  she  arrived  at  Athens,  she  received  letters  from  An- 
tony, commanding  her  to  continue  there,  and  acquainting  her 
with  his  new  expedition.  These  letters  mortified  her,  for  she 
suspected  the  expedition  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  pretence : 
however,  she  wrote  to  him,  and  desired  he  would  send  his 
commands  where  she  should  leave  the  presents  she  had  brought. 
These  presents  consisted  of  clothing  for  the  army,  beasts  of 
burden,  money,  and  gifts  for  his  ofiicers  and  friends.  Beside 
these,  she  had  brought  two  thousand  picked  men,  fully  equip- 
ped and  armed  for  the  general's  cohort.  Octavia  sent  this 
letter  by  Niger,  a  friend  of  Antonyms,  who  did  not  fail  to  pay 
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her  the  compliments  ahe  deserved,  but  represented  her  to  An- 
tony in  the  most  agreeable  light. 

Cleopatra  dreaded  her  rival.  She  was  apprdiensive  that  if 
she  came  to  Antony,  the  respectable  gravity  of  her  manners, 
added  to  the  authority  and  interest  of  Caesar,  would  carry  off 
her  husband.  She,  therefore,  pretended  to  be  dying  for  the 
love  of  Antony,  and,  to  give  a  colour  to  her  pretence,  she 
emaciated  herself  by  abstinence.  At  his  approach  she  taught 
her  eye  to  express  an  agreeable  surprise,  and  when  he  left  her, 
she  put  on  the  look  of  languishment  and  dejection.  Some- 
times she  would  endeavour  to  weep,  and  then,  as  if  she  wisly 
ed  to  hide  the  tear  from  her  .tender  Antony,  she  affected  to 
wipe  it  off  unseen. 

Antony  was,  all  this  while,  preparing  for  his  Median  expedi- 
tion, and  Cleopatra's  creatures  and  dependents  did  not  fail  to 
reproach  his  unfeeling  heart,  which  could  suffer  the  woman 
whose  life  was  wrapped  up  in  his,  to  die  for  his  sake.  Octavia's 
marriage,  they  said,  was  a  mere  political  convenience,  and  it 
was  enough  for  her  that  she  had  the  honour  of  being  called  his 
wife.  Poor  Cleopatra,  though  queen  of  a  mighty  nation,  was 
called  nothing  more  than  his  mistress ;  yet  even  with  this,  for 
the  sake  of  his  society,  she  could  be  content ;  but  of  that  so- 
ciety, whenever  she  should  be  deprived,  it  would  deprive  her 
of  life.  These  insinuations  so  totally  unmanned  him,  that, 
through  fear  of  Cleopatra's  putting  an  end  to  her  life,  he  re- 
turned to  Egypt,  and  put  off  the  Mede  till  summer,  though  at 
that  time  the  Parthian  affairs  were  said  to  be  in  a  seditious  and 
disorderly  situation.  At  length,  however,  he  went  into  Ar- 
naenia,  and  after  entering  into  alliance  with  the  Mede,  and  be- 
trothing one  of  Cleopatra's  sons  to  a  daughter  of  his  who  was 
very  young,  he  returned,  that  he  might  attend  to  the  civil  war. 

When  Octavia  returned  from  Athens,  Caesar  looked  upon 
the  treatment  she  had  met  with  as  a  mark  of  the  greatest  con- 
tempt ;  and  he,  therefore,  ordered  her  to  retire  and  live  alone. 
However,  she  refused  to  quit  her  husband's  house,  and  more- 
over entreated  Csesar  by  no  means  to  have  recourse  to  arms 
merely  on  her  account.  It  would  be  infamous,  she  said,  for 
the  two  chiefs  of  the  Roman  empire  to  involve  the  people  in 
a  civil  war— one  for  the  love  of  a  woman,  and  the  other  out  of 
jealousy.  By  her  own  conduct  she  added  weight  to  her  ex- 
postulations. She  kept  up  the  dignity  of  Antony's  house,  and 
took  the  same  care  of  his  children,  as  well  those  that  he  had 
by  Fulvia  as  her  own,  that  she  could  possibly  have  taken,  had 
he  been  present.  Antony's  friends,  who  were  sent  to  Rome  to 
solicit  honours  or  transact  business,  she  kindly  entertained, 
and  used  her  best  offices  with  Csesar  to  obtain  what  they  re- 
quested. Yet,  even  by  this  conduct,  she  was  hurting  Antony, 
contrary  to  her  inclinauon.     His  injurious  treatment  of  such 
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a  woman  excited  a  general  indignation  ;  and  the  distribution 
he  had  made  to  his  children  in  Alexandria  carried  with   it 
something  ^o  imperious  and  sq  disparaging  to  the  Romans, 
that  it  increased  that  indignation  not  a  little.     The  manner  of 
doing  it  was  extremely  obnoxious.     He  summoned  the  peo- 
ple to  the  place  of  public  exercise,  and  ordering  two  golden 
chairs  to  be  placed  on  a  tribunal  of  silver ;  one  for  himself, 
and  the  other  for  Cleopatra,  beside  lower  seats  for  the  chil- 
dren :  he  announced  her  queen  of  Egypt,  Cyprus,  Africa,  and 
Coelosyria ;  and  nominated  Caesario,  her  son  by  Caesar  the  dic- 
tator, her  colleague.     The  sons  she  had  by  him  he  entitled 
kings  of  kings ;  and  to  Alexander  he  gave  Armenia  and  Media, 
together  with  Parthia,  when  it  should  be  conquered.    To 
Ptolemy  he  gave  Phoenicia,  Syria,  and  Cilicia.     At  the  same 
time  the  children  made  their  appearance,  Alexander  in  a  Me- 
dian dress,  with  the  turban  and  tiara ;  and  Ptolemy,  in  the 
long  cloak  and  slippers,  with  a  bonnet  encircled  by  a  diadem. 
The  latter  was  dressed  like  the  successors  of  Alexander ;  the 
former,  like  the  Median  and  Armenian  kings.     When  the 
children  saluted  their  parents,  one  was  attended  by  Armenian, 
the  other  by  Macedonian  guards.     Cleopatra  on  this,  and  on 
other  public  occasions,  wore  the  sacred  robe  of  Isis,*  and 
affected  to  give  audience  to  the  people  in  the  character  and 
name  of  the  New  Ish, 

Cssar  expatiated  on  these  things  in  the  senate,  and,  by  fre- 
quent accusations,  incensed  the  people  against  Antony.  An- 
tony did  not  fail  to  recriminate  by  his  deputies.  In  the  first 
place,  he  charged  Cssar  with  wresting  Sicily  out  of  the  hands 
of  Pompey,  and  not  dividing  it  with  him.  His  next  charge 
was,  that  Caesar  had  never  returned  the  ships  he  had  borrow- 
ed of  him :  a  third,  that,  after  reducing  his  colleague  Lepidus 
to  the  condition  of  a  private  man,  he  had  taken  to  himself  his 
army,  his  province,  and  his  tributes :  lastly,  that  he  had  distri- 
buted almost  all  the  lands  in  Italy  among  his  own  soldiers,  and 
had  left  nothing  for  his.  To  these  Caesar  made  answer,  that 
Lepidus  was  reduced,  from  an  incapacity  of  sustaining  his 
government ;  that  what  he  had  acquired  by  war  he  was  ready 
to  divide  with  Antony,  and  at  the  same  time  he  expected  to 
share  Armenia  with  him ;  that  his  soldiers  had  no  right  to 
lands  in  Italy,  because  Media  and  Armenia,  which  by  their 
bravery  they  had  added  to  the  Roman  empire,  had  been  al- 
lotted to  them. 

Antony  being  informed  of  these  things  in  Armenia,  immedi- 
ately  sent  Canidius  to  the  sea-coast  with  sixteen  legions.  In 
the  mean  time  he  went  to  Ephesus,  attended  by  Cleopatra. 

*  This  rob«  was  of  sH  colours,  to  sig^fy  the  onivemfity  of  the  goddess' 
iaftttcnce.    The  robe  of  Osiris  vas  of  ooe  colour  oaly. 
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There  he  assembled  his  fleet,  which  consisted  of  eight  hun- 
dred ships  of  burden,  whereof  Cleopatra  furnished  two  hun- 
dred, beside  twenty  thousand  talents,  and  provisions  for  the 
whole  army.  Antony,  by  the  advice  of  Domitius  and  some 
other  friends,  ordered  Cleopatra  to  return  to  Egypt,  and  there 
to  wait  the  event  of  the  war.  But  the  queen,  apprehensive 
that  a  reconciliation  might  take  place,  through  the  mediation 
of  Octavia,  by  means  of  large  bribes  drew  over  Canidius  to 
her  interest.  She  prevailed  on  him  to  represent  to  Antony, 
that  it  was  unreasonable  to  refuse  so  powerful  an  auxiliary 
the  privilege  of  being  present  at  the  war ;  that  her  presence 
was  even  necessary  to  animate  and  encourage  the  Egyptians, 
who  made  so  considerable  a  pai't  of  his  naval  force :  nor  was 
Cleopatra,  in  point  of  abilities,  inferior  to  any  of  the  princes, 
his  allies;  since  she  had  not  only  been  a  long  time  at  tn'e  head 
of  a  considerable  kingdom,  but,  by  her  intercourse  with  him, 
had  learnt  the  administration  of  the  greatest  affairs.  These 
remonstrances,  as  the  fates  had  decreed  every  thing  for  Caesar, 
had  the  desired  effect ;  and  they  sailed  together  for  Samos, 
where  they  indulged  in  every  species  of  luxury :  for  at  the 
same  time  that  the  kings,  governors,  states,  and  provinces,  be- 
tween Syria,  the  Mceotis,  Armenia,  and  Lauria,*  were  com- 
manded to  send  their  contributions  to  the  war,  the  whole  ti*ibe 
of  players  and  musicians  were  ordered  to  repair  to  Samos ; 
and,  while  almost  the  whole  world  beside  was  venting  its  an- 
guish in  groans  and  tears,  that  island  alone  was  piping  and 
dancing.  The  several  cities  sent  oxen  for  sacrifice,  and  kings 
contended  in  the  magnificence  of  their  presents  and  entertain- 
ments. So  that  it  was  natural  to  say, — ^**  What  kind  of  figure 
will  these  people  make  in  their  triumph,  when  their  very  pre- 
parations for  war  are  so  splendid !'' 

When  these  things  were  over,  he  gave  Priene  for  the  resi- 
dence of  the  players  and  musicians,  and  sailed  for  Athens, 
where  he  once  more  renewed  the  farce  of  public  entertainments. 
The  Athenians  had  treated  Octavia,  when  she  was  at  Athens, 
with  the  highest  respect;  and  Cleopatra,  jealous  of  the  honours 
she  had  received,  endeavoured  to  court  the  people  by  every 
mark  of  favour.  The  people  in  return  decreed  her  public  ho- 
nours, and  sent  a  deputation  to  wait  on  her  with  the  decree. 
At  the  head  of  this  deputation  was  Antony  himself,  in  charac- 
ter of  a  citizen  of  Athens ;  and  he  was  prolocutor  on  the  oc- 
casion. 

In  the  mean  time  he  sent  some  of  his  people  to  turn  Octavia 
out  of  his  house  at  Rome.     When  she  left  it,  it  is  said  she 

*  As  a  mountain  of  no  note  in  Attica  does  not  seem  proper  to  be  mention- 
ed with  great  kingdoms  and  provinces,  it  is  supposed  that  we  ought  to  read 
lUyria  instead  of  Lauria,  lllyria  is  afterwards  mentioned  as  the  boundary  of 
Antony's  dominions  on  that  side. 
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took  with  her  all  his  children,  (except  the  eldest  by  Pulvia, 
who  attended  him,)  and  deplored  the  severity  of  her  fate  with 
tears,  under  the  apprehension  that  she  would  be  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  civil  war.  The  Romans  pitied 
her  suflFerings,  but  still  more  the  folly  of  Antony,  particu- 
Ifu-ly  such  as  had  seen  Cleopatra ;  for  she  was  by  no  means 
preferable  to  Octavia,  either  on  account  of  her  youth  or  beauty. 

When  Csesar  was  informed  of  the  celerity  and  magnificence 
of  Antony's  preparations,  he  was  afraid  of  being  forced  into 
the  war  that  summer.  This  would  have  been  very  inconve- 
nient for  him,  as  he  was  in  want  of  almost  every  thing,  and 
the  levies  of  money  occasioned  a  general  dissatisfaction.  The 
whole  body  of  the  people  were  taxed  one-fourth  of  their  in- 
come, and  the  sons  of  freedmen  one-eighth.  This  occasioned 
the  greatest  clamour  and  confusion  in  Italy;  and  Antony  cer- 
uunly  committed  a  very  great  oversight  in  neglecting  the  ad- 
vantage. By  his  unaccountable  delays  he  gave  Cssar  an  op- 
portunity both  to  complete  his  preparations,  and  appease  the 
minds  of  the  people.  When  the  money  was  demanded,  they 
murmured  and  mutinied;  but  after  it  was  once  paid,  they 
thought  of  it  no  longer. 

Titius  and  Plancus,  men  of  consular  dignity,  and  Antonyms 
principal  friends,  being  ill-used  by  Cleopatra,  on  account  of 
their  opposing  her  stay  in  the  army,  abandoned  him  and  went 
over  to  Cssar.  As  they  knew  the  contents  of  Antony's  will, 
they  presently  made  him  acquainted  with  them.  This  will 
was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  vestals;  and  when  Csesar  de- 
manded it,  they  refused  to  send  it;  adding,  that  if  he  was  de- 
termined to  have  it,  he  must  come  and  take  it  himself.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  went  and  took  it.  First  of  all,  he  read  it  over  to 
himself,  and  remarked  such  passages  as  were  most  liable  to 
censure.  Afterwards  he  read  it  to  the  senate,  and  this  gave  a 
general  offence.*  It  seemed  to  the  greatest  part  an  absurd 
and  unprecedented  thing  that  a  man  should  suffer  in  his  life, 
for  what  he  had  ordered  tp  be  done  after  his  death.  Caesar 
dwelt  particularly  on  the  orders  he  had  given  concerning  his 
funeral:  for  in  case  he  died  at  Rome,  he  had  directed  his  body 
to  be  carried  in  procession  through  the /ort/m,  and  afterwards 
conveyed  to  Alexandria  to  Cleopatra.  Calvisius,  a  retainer 
of  Cesar's,  also  accused  him  of  having  given  to  Cleopatra 
the  Pergamenian  library,  which  consisted  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand volumes;  and  added,  that  once,  when  they  supped  in 
public,  Antony  rose  and  trode  on  Cleopatra's  foot,f  by  way 

*  This  was  an  act  of  most  injurioua  violeiice.  Nothing  could  be  more  sacred 
than  a  will  deposited  in  the  bands  of  the  vestals. 

t  T^i^  Tkr  Tuikc,  The  former  English  translator  savs,  that  .Antony  took  hold 
of  her  feet  and  handled  them.  Whatever  idea  he  might  have  of  Antonyms  &- 
muiarity,  he  ought  not,  sorely,  to  hare  been  so  fanilisr  with  Plutarch. 
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©f  signal  for  some  rendezvous.  He  asserted,  moreover,  that 
he  suffered  the  Ephesians  in  his  presence  to  call  Cleopatra 
sovereign;  and  that  when  he  was  presiding  at  the  administra- 
tion of  public  affairs,  attended  by  several  tetrarchs  and  kings, 
he  received  love-letters  from  her,  enclosed  in  onyx  and  crys- 
tal, and  there  perused  them.  Besides,  when  Furnius,  a  man 
of  great  dignity,*and  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  Roman  oratorsy 
was  speaking  in  public,  Cleopatra  was  carried  through  the 
Jorum  in  a  litter;  upon  which  Antony  immediately  started  up, 
and  no  longer  paying  his  attention  to  the  cause,  accompanied 
her,  leaning  on  the  Utter  as  he  walked. 

The  veracity  of  Calvisius,  in  these  accusations,  was,  never- 
theless, suspected.  The  friends  of  Antony  solicited  the  peo- 
ple in  his  behalf,  and  despatched  Geminius,  one  of  their  num- 
ber, to  put  him  on  his  guard  against  the  abrogation  of  his 
power,  and  his  being  declared  an  enemy  to  the  Roman  people. 
Geminius  sailed  into  Gfeece,  and,  on  his  arrival,  was  suspect- 
ed by  Cleopatra  as  an  agent  of  Octavius.  On  this  account, 
he  was  contemptuously  treated,  and  the  lowest  seats  were  as- 
signed him  at  the  public  suppers.  This,  however,  he  bore  for 
some  time  with  patience,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  an  interview 
with  Antony :  but  being  publicly  called  upon  to  declare  the 
cause  of  his  coming,  he  answered, — ^^  That  one  part  of  the 
cause  would  require  to  be  communicated  at  a  sober  hour,  but 
the  other  part  could  not  be  mistaken,  whether  a  man  were 
drunk  or  sober ;  for  it  was  clear  that  all  things  would  go  well, 
if  Cleopatra  retired  into  Egypt."  Antony  was  extremely 
chagrined;  and  Cleopatra  said,— ''^  You  have  done  very  well, 
Geminius,  to  confess  without  being  put  to  the  torture."  Ge- 
minius soon  after  withdrew,  and  returned  to  Rome.  Many 
more  of  Antony's  friends  were  driven  off  by  the  creatures  of 
Cleopatra,  when  they  could  no  longer  endure  their  insolence 
and  scurrility.  Among  the  r^st  were  Marcus  Silanus  and  Del- 
lius  the  historian.  The  latter  informs  us,  that  Cleopatra  had 
a  design  upon  his  life,  as  he  was  told  by  Glaucus  the  physi- 
cian; because  he  had  once  affronted  her  at  supper,  by  saying, 
that  while  Sarmentus  was  drinking  Falernian  at  Rome,  they 
were  obliged  to  take  up  with  vinegar.  Sarmentus  was  a  boy 
of  Caesai-'s,  one  of  those  creatures  whom  the  Romans  call 
*Delici».' 

When  Caesar  had  made  his  preparations,  it  was  decreed  that 
war  should  be  declared  against  pleopatra ;  for  that  Antony 
could  not  be  said  to  possess  that  power,  which  he  had  already 
given  up  to  a  woman.  Csesar  observed,  that  he  was  like  a  man 
under  enchantment,  vho  has  no  longer  any  power  over  himself. 
It  was  not  he  with  whom  they  were  going  to  war,  but  Mar- 
don  the  eunuch,  and  Pothinus ;  Iris,  (Cleopatra's  woman,)  and 
Charmion;  for  these  had  the  princ^ipal  direction  of  affairs, 

VOL.   IV.  .         '  R 
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Several  prodigies  are  said  to  have  happened  previous  to  this 
war.  Pisaurum,  a  colony  of  Antonyms  on  the  Adriatic,  was 
swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake.  Antony's  statue  in  Alba  was 
covered  with  sweat  for  many  days,  which  returned,  though  it 
was  frequently  wiped  off.  While  he  was  at  Patrae,  the  temple 
of  Hercules  was  set  on  fire  by  lightning:  and  at  Athens  the 
sutue  of  Bacchus  was  carried  by  a  whirlwind  from  the  Gi- 
gantomachia  into  the  theatre.  These  things  concerned  An- 
tony the  more  nearly,  as  he  affected  to  be  a  descendant  of  Her- 
cules, and  an  imitator  of  Bacchus,  insomuch  that  he  was  call- 
ed the  younger  Bacchus.  The  same  wind  threw  down  the 
colossal  statues  of  Eumenes  and  Attalus,  called  the  Antonii, 
Vhile  the  rest  were  unmoved.  And  in  Cleopatra's  royal  gal- 
ley, which  was  called  Antonius^  a  terrible  phenomenon  ap- 
peared. Some  swallows  had  built  their  nests  in  the  stern,  and 
others  drove  them  away  and  destroyed  their  young. 

Upon  the  commencement  of  the  war,  Antony  had  no  fewer 
than  five  hundred  armed  vessels,  magnificently  adorned,  and 
furnished  with  eight  or  ten  banks  of  oars.  He  bad,  more- 
over,  a  hundred  thousand  foot,  and  twelve  thousand  horse. 
The  auxiliary  kings,  who  fought  under  his  banners,  were 
Bocchus  of  Africa,  Tartondemus  of  the  Upper  Cilicia, 
Archelaiis  of  Cappadocia,  Philadelphus  of  Paphlagonia,  Mi- 
thridates  of  Commagene,  and  Addallas  of  Thrace.  Those 
who  did  not  attend  in  person,  but  sent  supplies,  were  Polemo 
-  of  Pontus,  Malchus  of  Arabia,  Herod  of  Judsa,  and  Amyn- 
tas  king  of  Lycaonia  and  Galatia.  Beside  these  he  had  sup- 
plies also  from  the  king  of  the  Medes.  Caesar  had  two  hun* 
dred  and  fifty  men  of  war,  eighty  thousand  foot,  ^d  an  equal 
number  of  horse  with  the  enemy.  Antony's  dominions  lay 
from  the  Euphrates  and  Armenia,  to  the  Ionian  sea  and  lUy- 
ria :  Caesar's  extended  from  Illyria  to  the  western  ocean,  and 
from  that  again  to  the  Tuscan  and  Sicilian  sea.  He  had 
likewise  all  that  part  of  Africa  which  lies  opposite  to  Italy, 
Gaul,  and  Spain,  as  far  as  the  pillars  of  Hercules.  The  rest 
of  that  country,  from  Cyrene  to  Ethiopia,  was  in  the  posses- 
sion  of  Antony. 

But  such  a  slave  was  he  to  the  will  of  a  woman,  that  though 
much  superior  at  land,  to  gratify  her,  he  put  his  whole  con- 
fidence in  the  navy ;  notwithstanding  that  the  ships  had  not 
half  tiieir  complement  of  men,  and  the  officers  were  obliged 
to  press  and  pick  up  in  Greece  vagrants,  ass-drivers,  reapers, 
and  boys.  Nor  could  they  make  up  their  numbers  even  with 
these,  but  many  of  the  ships  were  still  almost  empty.  Caesar's 
ships,  which  were  not  high-built,  or  splendidly  set  off  for 
show,  but  tight  good  sailers,  well  manned  and  equipped, 
continued  in  the  harbours  of  Tarentum  and  Brundusium. 
From  thence  he  sent  to  Antony,  desiring  he  would  meet  hini 
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with  his  forces,  that  no  time  might  be  lost;  offering  sit  the 
same  time  to  leave  the  ports  and  harboars  free  for  his  landing, 
and  to  withdraw  his  army  a  day^s  journey  6n  horseback,  that 
he  might  make  good  his  encampment.  To  this  Antony  re- 
turned a  haughty  answer,  and  though  he  was  the  older  man, 
challenged  Caesar  to  single  combat;  or  if  he  should  decline 
this,  he  might  meet  him  at  Pharsalia,  and  decide  it  where 
Caesar  and  Pompey  had  done  before.  Caesar  prevented  this  ; 
for  while  Antony  made  for  Actium,  which  is  now  called  Ni- 
copolis,  he  crossed  the  Ionian,  and  seized  on  Toryne,  a  place 
in  Epirus.  Antony  was  distressed  on  finding  this,  because 
he  was  without  his  infantry ;  but  Cleopatra  made  a  jest  of  it, 
and  asked  him  if  it  was  so  very  dreadful  a  thing  that  Caesar 
was  got  into  the  Ladk?* 

Antony,  as  soon  as  it  was  day-light,  perceived  the  enemy 
making  up  to  him;  and  fearing  that  his  ill-manned  vessels 
would  be  unable  to  stand  the  attack,  he  armed  the  rowers,  and 
placed  them  on  the  decks  to  make  a  show :  with  the  oars  sus- 
pended on  each  side  of  the  vessels,  he  proceeded  in  this  mock 
form  of  battle  towards  Actium.  Caesar  was  deceived  by  the 
stratagem,  and  retired.  The  water  about  Cxsar's  camp  was 
both  scarce  and  bad,  and  Antony  had  the  address  to  cut  off  the 
little  that  they  had. 

It  was  much  about  this  time  that,  contrary  to  the  inclination 
of  Cleopatra,  he  acted  so  generous  a  part  by  Domitius.  The 
latter,  even  when  he  had  a  fever  upon  him,  took  a  small  boat, 
and  went  over  to  Caesar :  Antony,  though  he  could  not  but 
resent  this,  sent  after  him  his  baggage,  his  friends,  and  ser- 
vants, and  Domitius,  as  if  it  had  been  for  grief  that  his  trea- 
chery was  discovered,  died  very  soon  after.f  Amyntes  and 
Deiotarus  likewise  went  over  to  Caesar. 

Antony's  fleet  was  so  very  unsuccessful,  and  so  unfit  for 
service,  that  he  was  obliged  at  last  to  think  of  his  land-forces ; 
and  Canidius,  who  had  been  retained  in  the  interest  of  Cleo- 
patra, now  changing  his  mind,  thought  it  necessary  that  she 
should  be  sent  away,  and  that  Antony  should  retire  into 
Thrace  or  Macedonia,  to  decide  it  in  the  field.  '  These  places 
were  thought  of  the  rather,  because  Dicomes,  king  of  the  Gets, 
had  offered  to  assist  Antony  with  a  large  army.  To  give  up 
the  sea  to  Caesar,  who,  in  his  Sicilian  wars,  had  acquired  so 
much  experience  upon  it,  he  said  would  be  no  disgrace ;  but 
to  give  up  the  advantage  which  so  able  a  general  as  himself 

•  In  Greek,  Taryitc. 

f  Plutarch  Beemsto  be  ilUnformed  about  this  matter.  It  is  most  probable 
that  Domitiusy  one  of  the  firmest  friends  of  Antony,  was  flelirious  when  he 
went  over  to  Caesar,  and  that  Antony  was  sensible  of  this  when  he  sent  his 
Mtendants  after  Jbim.  It  is  possible,  at  the  same  time,  that,  when  he  returned 
tii  himaelt  the  tense  of  his  desertion  mi|^t  occasion  his  death. 
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might  make  of  his  land-forces^  and  waste  the  strength  of  so 
many  legions  in  useless  draughts  for  the  sea-service,  would  be 
infinitely  absurd.  Cleopatra,  however,  prevailed  for  the  de- 
cision by  sea;  though  her  motive  was  not  the  superior  chance 
of  victory,  but,  in  case  of  being  vanquished,  the  better  oppor- 
tunity to  escape. 

There  was  a  neck  of  laifd  that  lay  between  Antonyms  camp 
and  his  fleet,  along  which  he  used  to  go  frequently  n-om  one 
to  the  other.  Csesar  was  informed  by  a  domesuc  how  easy  it 
might  be  to  seize  Antony  in  this  passage,  and  he  sent  a  party 
to  lie  in  wait  for  that  purpose.  I'hey  were  so  near  carrying 
their  point,  that  they  seized  the  person  who  went  before  An- 
tony ;  and  had  they  not  been  too  hasty,  he  must  have  fallen 
into  their  hands,  for  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  he 
made  his  escape  by  flight. 

After  it  was  determined  to  decide  the  affair  by  sea,  they  set 
fire  to  all  the  Egyptian  vessels  except  sixty.  The  best  and 
largest  ships,  from  three  banks  of  oars  to  ten,  were  selected, 
and  these  had  their  proper  complement  of  men,  for  they  were 
supplied  With  twenty  thousand  foot,  and  two  thousand  archers. 
Upon  this,  a  veteran  warrior,  an  experienced  officer  in  the  in- 
fantry, who  had  often  fought  under  Antony,  and  whose  body 
was  covered  with  scars,  cried,  pointing  to  those  scars, — ^**Why 
will  you,  general,  distrust  these  honest  wounds,  and  rest  your 
hopes  on  those  villanous  wooden  bottoms?  Let  the  Egyptians 
and  the  Phoenicians  skirmish  at  sea ;  but  give  us  at  least  the 
land ;  for  there  it  is  that  we  have  learnt  to  conquer  or  to  die." 
Antony  made  no  answer,  but  seemed  to  encourage  bim  by  the 
motions  of  his  hand  and  head ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  he 
had  no  great  confidence  himself;  for  when  the  pilots  would 
have  left  the  sails  behind,  he  ordered  them  to  take  them  all  on 
board,  pretending,  indeed,  that  it  should  be  done  to  pursue  the 
enemy's  flight,  not  to  facilitate  his  own. 

On  that  and  the  three  following  days  the  sea  ran  too  high 
for  an  engagement:  but  on  the  fifth  the  weather  was  fine  and 
the  sea  calm.  Antoiiy  and  Poplicola  led  the  right  wing,  Coe- 
lius  the  left,  and  Marcus  Octavius  and  Marcus  Justeius  com- 
manded the  centre.  Caesar  had  given  his  left  wing  to  Agrippa, 
and  led  the  right  himself.  Antony's  land-forces  were  com- 
manded by  Canidius,  and  Caesar's  remained  quiet  on  the  shore, 
under  the  command  of  Taurus.  As  to  the  generals  them- 
selves, Antony,  was  rowed  about  in  a  light  vessel,  ordering  his 
men,  on  account  of  the  weight  of  their  vessels,  to  keep  their 
ground,  and  fight  as  steadily  as  if  they  were  at  land.  He  or- 
dered his  pilots  to  stand  as  firm  as  if  they  were  at  anchor,  in 
that  position  to  receive  the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  and  by  all 
means  to  avoid  the  disadvantage  of  the  straits.  C^sar,  when 
he  left  his  tent  before  day,  to  review  his  fleet,  met  a  man  wha 
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was  driving  an  ass.  Upon  asking  his  name,  the  man  answer- 
ed, my  name  is  Eutychus,  and  the  name  of  my  ass  is  Nicon."^ 
The  place  where  he  met  him  was  afterwards  adorned  with 
trophies  of  the  beaks  of  ships,  and  there  he  placed  the  statue 
of  the  ass  and  his  driver,  in  brass.  After  having  reviewed  the 
whole  fleet,  and  taken  his  post  in  the  right  wing,  he  attended 
to  the  fleet  of  the  enemy,  which  he  was  surprised  to  find  steady 
and  motionless,  as  if  it  lay  at  anchor.  For  some  time  he  was 
of  opinion  that  it  was  so,  and,  for  that  reason,  he  kept  back  his 
4eet  at  the  distance  of  eight  furlongs.  About  noon  there  was 
a  brisk  gale  from  the  sea,  and  Antony's  forces  being  impatient 
for  the  combat,  and  trusting  to  the  height  and  bulk  of  their 
vessels,  which  they  thought  would  render  them  invincible,  put 
the  left  wing  in  motion.  Csesar  rejoiced  at  the  sight  of  this, 
and  kept  back  his  right  wing,  that  he  might  the  more  effec- 
tually draw  them  out  to  the  open  sea,  where  his  light  galleys 
could  easily  surround  (he  heavy  half-manned  vessels  of  the 
enemy. 

The  attack  was  not  made  with  any  violence  or  impetuosity : 
for  Antony's  ships  were  too  heavy  for  that  kind  of  rapid  im- 
pression, which,  however,  is  very  necessary  for  the  breach  of 
the  enemy's  vessel.  On  the  other  hand,  Caesar's  ships  durft 
neither  encounter  head  to  head  with  Antony's,  on  account  of 
the  strength  and  roughness  of  their  beaks,  nor  yet  attack  them 
on  the  sides,  since,  by  means  of  their  weight,  they  would 
easily  have  broken  their  beaks,  which  were  made  of  large 
square  pieces  of  timber  fastened  to  each  other  with  iron 
cramps.  The  engagement,  therefore,  was  like  a  battle  at  land, 
rather  than  a  sea-fight,  or  more  properly,  like  the  .storming  of 
a  town :  for  there  were  generally  three  or  more  ships  of  Cae- 
sar's about  one  of  Antony's,  assaulting  it  with  pikes,  javelins, 
and  fire-brands,  while  Antony's  men,  out  of  their  wooden 
towers,!  threw  weapons  of  various  kinds  from  engines. 
A'grippa  opened  his  left  wing  with  a  design  to  surround  the 
enemy,  and  Poplicola,  in  «his  endeavour  to  prevent  him,  was 
separated  from  the  main  body,  which  threw  it  into  disorder, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  attacked  with  great  vigour  by 
Arruntius.:|:  When  things  were  in  this  situation,  and  nothing 
decisive  was  yet  eflfected,  Cleopatra's  sixty  ships  on  a  sudden 
hoisted  their  sails,  and  fairly  took  to  flight  through  the  midst 
of  the  combatants ;  for  they  were  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  large 
vessels,  and,  by  breaking  their  way  through  them,  they  occa- 
sioned no  small  confusion.  The  enemy  saw  them,  with  asto- 
nishment, making  their  way  with  a  fair  wind  for  tlie  Pelopon- 

•  Good  Fortune,  and  Victory. 

•\  His  ships  are  so  called,  on  account  of  their  tallness. 

*  Arruntius  must  have  commanded  C3cs?Cr'$  centre,  though  that  circinn 
t\V\QC  is  not  menti^oned. 
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nesus.  Antony,  on  this  occasion,  forgot  both  die  general  and 
the  man;  and,  as  some  author  has  pleasandy  observed,  that  a 
lover's  soul  lives  in  the  body  of  his  mistress ;  so,  as  if  he  had 
been  absolutely  incorporated  with  her,  he  suffered  her  to  carry 
him,  soul  and  body,  away.  No  sooner  did  he  see  her  vessel 
hoisting  sail,  than  forgetting  every  other  object — ^forgetting 
those  brave  friends  that  were  shedding  their  blood  in  his  cause 
— he  took  a  five*oared  galley,  and,  accompanied  only  by  Alex- 
ander the  Syrian,  and  Scellius,  followed  her,  who  was  the  first 
cause,  and  now  the  accomplisher,  of  his  ruin.  Her  own  de- 
struction was  certain,  and  he  voluntarily  involved  himself  in 
.her  fate. 

W  hen  she  saw  him  coming,  she  put  up  a  signal  in  her  vessel^ 
on  which  he  soon  went  aboard :  neither  of  them  could  look 
each  other  in  the  face;  and  Antony  sat  down  at  the  head  oC- 
the  ship,  where  he  remained  in  sombre  silence,  holding  his 
head  between  his  hands.  In  the  mean  time,  Caesar's  light 
ships  that  were  in  pursuit  of  Antony,  came  in  sight.  Upon 
this  he  ordered  his  pilot  to  tack  about  and  meet  them ;  but 
they  all  declined  the  engagement,  and  made  off,  except  Eury- 
cles  the  Lacedemonian,  who  shook  his  lance  at  him  in  a  me- 
nacing manner  on  the  deck.  Antony,  standing  at  the  head  of 
his  gidley,  cried, — ^^  Who  art  thou  that  thus  pursuest  Antony  ?" 
He  answered: — *'*'  I  am  Eurycles  the  son  of  Lachares,  and  fol- 
'  low  the  fortunes  of  Csesar  to  revenge  my  father's  deadi.''  This 
Lachares  Antony  had  beheaded  for  a  robbery.  Eurycles, 
however,  did  not  attack  Antony's  vessel;  but  fell  upon  the 
other  admiral-galley,  (for  there  were  two  of  that  rank,)  and  by 
the  shock  turned  her  round.  He  took  that  vessel,  and  another 
which  contained  Antony's  most  valuable  plate  and  furmture.— 
When  Eurycles  was  gone,.Antony  returned  to  the  same  pen- 
sive posture ;  and  continuing  thus  for  three  days,  during  which, 
either  through  shame  or  resentment,  he  refused  to  see  Cleraa- 
tra,  he  arrived  at  Taenarus.  There  the  women  who  attended 
them,  first  brought  them  to  speak  to  each  other,  then  to  dine 
together,  and  not  long  after,  as  it  may  be  supposed,  to  sleep 
together.  At  last,  several  of  his  transports,  and  some  of  his 
friends  who  had  escaped  from  the  defeat,  came  up  with  him, 
and  informed  him  that  his  fleet  was  totally  destroyed,  but  that 
his  land  forces  were  yet  unhurt.  Hereupon  he  sent  orders  to 
Canidius  immediately  to  march  his  army  through  Macedonia 
into  Asia.  As  for  himself,  he  determined  to  sail  from  Tsna- 
rus  into  Africa,  and  dividing  one  ship-load  of  treasure  among 
his  friends,  he  desired  them  to  provide  for  their  own  safety. 
They  refused  the  treasure,  and  expressed  their  sorrow  in  tears ; 
while  Antony,  with  the  kindest  and  most  humane  consolations, 
entreated  them  to  accept  it,  and  dismissed  them  with  letters 
of  recommendation  to  his  agent  at  Corinth,*whom  he  ordered 


ta  g^ve  thtm  refuge  till  they  could  be  reconciled  to  Cassar. 
This  agent  was  Theopbilus,  the  father  of  Hipparchus,  who 
had  great  interest  with  Antony ;  but  was  the  first  of  his  freed- 
men  that  went  over  to  Caesar.  He  afterwards  settled  at  Co- 
rinth. 

In  this  posture  were  the  affairs  of  Antony.  After  his  fleet 
at  Actium  had  long  struggled  with  Cesar's,  a  hard  gale,  which 
blew  right  a-head  of  the  ships,  obliged  them  to  give  out  about 
four  in  the  afternoon.  About  five*  thousand  men  were  slain 
in  the  action,  and  Cssar,  according  to  his  own  account,  took 
three  hundred  ships.  Antony's  flight  was  observed  by  few, 
and  to  those  who  had  not  seen  it,  it  was  at  first  incredible. 
They  could  not  possibly  believe  that  a  general,  who  had  nine- 
teen legions  and  twelve  thousand  horse,  a  general  to  whom 
vicissitude  of  fortune  was  nothing  new,  would  so  basely  desert 
them.  His  soldiers  had  an  inexpressible  desire  to  see  him^ 
and  still  expecting  that  he  would  appear  in  some  part  or  other, 
gave  the  strongest  testimony*  of  their  courage  and  fidelity. 
Nay,  when  they  were  even  convinced  that  he  was  irrecoverably 
fled,  they  continued  embodied  for  seven  days,  and  would  not 
listen  to  the  ambassadors  of  Caesar.  At  last,  however,  when 
Canidius,  who  commanded  them,  fled  from  the  camp  by  night, 
and  when  they  were  abandoned  by  their  principal  officers,  they 
surrendered  to  Caesar. 

After  this  great  success,  Caesar  sailed  for  Athens.  The 
cities  of  Greece  he  found  in  extreme  poverty,  for  they  had 
been  plundered  of  their  cattle  and  every  thing  else  before  the 
war.  He,  therefore,  not  only  admitted « them  to  favour,  but 
made  a  distribution  amongst  them  of  the  remainder  of  the 
com  which  had  been  provided  for  the  war.  My  great  grand- 
father Nicarchus  used  to  relate,  that  as  the  inhabitants  x>fChae- 
ronea  had  no  horses,  they  were  compelled  to  carry  a  certain 
quantity  of  com  on  dieir  shoulders  to  the  sea-coast  as  far  as 
Anticyra,  and  were  driven  by  soldiers  with  stripes  like  so 
many  beasts  of  burden.  This,  however,  was  done  but  once: 
for  when  the  com  was  measured^  second  time,  and  they  were 
preparing  to  carry  it,  news  came  of  Antony's  defeat,  and  this 
saved  the  city  from  further  hardships ;  for  the  commissaries 
and  soldiers  immediately  took  to  flight,  and  left  the  poor  in- 
habitants to  share  the  com  amongst  themselves. 

When  Antony  arrived  in  Libj^a,  he  sent  Cleopatra  from  Pa- 
raetonium  into  £gypt,  and  retired  to  a  melancholy  desert, 
*  where  he  wandered  up  and  down,  with  only  two  attendants. 
One  of  these  was  Aristocrates  the  Greek  rhetorician:  the 
other  was  Lucilius,  concerning  whom  it  has  been  mentioned 
in  another  place,  that,  to  favour  the  escape  of  Brutus  at  the 
J»attle  of  Philippi,  he  assumed  his  name,  and  suffered  himself 
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to  be  taken.     Antony  saved  him,  an4  he  wai  ft«  gmtefo!,  that 
he  attended  him  to  the  last. 

When  Antony  was  informed  that  he  who  commanded  his 
troops  in  Libya  was  gone  over  to  the  enemy,  he  attempted  to 
lay  violent  hands  on  himself;  but  he  was  prevented  by  his 
friends,  who  conveyed  him  to  Alexandria,  where  he  found 
Cleopatra  engaged  in  a  very  bold  enterprise. 

Between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Egyptian,  there  is  an  isth- 
mus which  divides  Asia  from  Africa ;  and  which,  in  the  nar- 
rowest part,' is  about  three  hundred  furlongs  in  breadth.  Cleo- 
patra had  formed  a  design  of  drawing  her  galleys  over  this 
part  into  the  Red  Sea,  and  purposed,  with  all  her  wealth  and 
forces,  to  seek  some  remote  country,  where  she  might  neither 
be  reduced  to  slavery,  nor  involved  in  war.  However,  the 
iirst  galleys  that  were  carried  over,  being  burnt  by  the  Ara- 
bians of  Petra,*  and  Antony  not  knowing  that  his  land-forces 
were  dispersed,  she  gave  up  this  enterprise,  and  began  to  for- 
tify the  avenues  of  her  kingdom.  Antony,  in  the  mean  time, 
forsook  the  city  and  the  society  of  his  friends,  and  retired  t^ 
a  small  house  which  he  had  built  himself  near  Pharos,  on  a 
mound  he  had  cast  up  in  the  sea.  In  this  place,  sequestered 
from  all  commerce  with  mankind,  he  affected  to  live  like  Ti- 
mon,  because  there  was  a  resemblance  in  their  fortunes.  He 
had  been  deserted  by  his  friends,  and  their  ingratitude  had 
put  him  out  of  humour  with  his  own  species. 

This  Timon  was  a  citizen  of  Athens,  and  lived  about  the 
time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  as  appears  from  the  comedies 
of  Aristophanes  and  Plato,  in  which  he  is  exposed  as  the  hater 
of  mankind.  Yet,  though  be  hated  mankind  in  general,  he  ca- 
ressed the  bold  and  impudent  boy  Alcibiades;  and  being 
asked  the  reason  of  this  by  Apemantus,  who  expressed  some 
surprise  at  it,  he  answered,  it  was  because  he  foresaw  that  he 
would  plague  the  people  of  Athens.  Apemantus  was  the  only 
one  he  admitted  to  his  society,  and  he  was  his  friend  in  point 
of  principle.  At  the  feast  of  sacrifices  for  the  dead,  these  two 
dined  by  themselves^  and  when  Apemantus  observed  that  the 
feast  was  excellent,  Timon  answered, — "  It  would  be  so  if  you 
were  not  here."  Once,  in  an  assembly  of  the  people,  he 
mounted  the  rostrum,  and  the  novelty  of  the  thing  occasioned 
an  universal  silence  and  expectation;  at  length  he  said, — 
"  People  of  Athens,  there  is  a  fig-tree  in  my  yard,  on  which 
many  worthy  citizens  have  hanged  themselves;  and  as  I  have 
determined  to  build  upon  the  spot,  I  thought  it  necessary  to 
give  this  public  notice,  that  such  as  choose  to  have  recourse 
to  this  tree,  for  the  aforesaid  purpose,  may  repair  to  it  before 
It  is  cut  down."     He  was  buried  at  Halae,  near  the  sea,  and 

•  Dion  telli  us,  that  th^  yeasels  which  were  burnt  were  not  those  that  were 
drawn  over  the  isthmus,  but  some  that  had  b^een  built  on  that  side. — Lib.  ii. 
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the  water  surrounded  his  tomb  in  «uch  a  manner,  that  he 
vrsLs  even  in  them  inaccessible  to  mankind.  The  following 
^itaph  is  inscribed  on  his  monument  :— 

At  bat,  I've  bid  the  knaves  flurewell ; 
Ask  not  my  name— but  go^to  hell. 

It  is  said  that  he  wrote  this  epitaph  himself.  That  which  is 
commonly  repeated  was  written  by  Callimachus : — 

My  name  is  Timoa :  knaves,  begone  ! 
Course  me,  but  come  not  near  my  stone ! 

These  are  some  of  the  many  anecdotes  we  have  concerning 
Timon. 

Canidius  himself  brought  Antony  news  of  the  defection  of 
his  army.  Soon  after,  he  heard  that  Herod  of  Judea  was  gone 
over  to  Caesar  with  some  legions  and  cohorts ;  that  several 
other  powers  had  deserted  his  interest,  and,  in  short,  that  he 
had  no  foreign  assistance  to  depend  upon.  None  of  these 
things,  however,  disturbed  him  j  for,  at  once  abandoning  his 
hopes  and  his  cares,  he  left  his^  Timonian  retreat,  and  return- 
ed to  Alexandria;  where,  in  the  palace  of  Cleopatra,  he  once 
more  entertained  the  citizens  with  his  usual  festivity  and  mu* 
nificence.  He  gave  the  tog'a  virilis  to  Antyllus,  his  son  by 
Fulvia,  and  admitted  Cleopatra's  son  by  Cssar  into  the  order 
of  young  men.  The  entertainments  on  this  occasion  were  in- 
finitely pompous  and  magnificent,  and  lasted  many  days. 

Antony  and  ^Cleopatra  had-  before  established  a  society, 
called  the  Inimitable  Livers,  of  which  they  were  members ; 
but  they  now  instituted  another,  by  no  means  inferior  in  splen- 
dour or  luxury,  called  the  Ccunpanions  in  Death.  Their 
friends  were  admitted  into  this,  and  the  time  passed  in  mutual 
treats  and  diversions.  Cleopatra,  at  the  same  time,  was  making 
a  collection  of  poisonous  drugs,  and  being  desirous  to  know 
which  was  least  painful  in  the  operation,  she  tried  them  on  the 
capital  convicts.  Such  poisons  as  were  quick  in  their  opera- 
tions, she  found  to  be  attended  with  violent  pain  and  convul- 
sions; such  as  were  milder  were  slow  in  their  effect;  she, 
therefore,  applied  herself  to  the  examination  of  venomous 
creatures,  and  caused  different  kinds  of  them  to  be  applied  to 
different  persons,  under  her  own  inspection.  These  experi- 
ments she  repeated  daily,  and,  at  length,  she  found  that  the 
bite  of  the  asp  was  the  ihost  eligible  kind  of  death ;  for  it 
brought  on  a  gradual  kind  of  lethargy,  in  which  the  face  was 
covered  with  a  gentle  sweat,  and  the  senses  sunk  easily  into 
stupefaction ;  and  those  who  were  thus  affected  showed  the 
same  uneasiness  at  being  disturbed  or  awaked,  that  people  do 
in  the  profoundest  natural  sleep.* 
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They  both  sent  ambassadors  to  Caesar  in  Asia.  Cleopatra 
requested  Egypt  for  her  children,  and  Antony  only  petitioned 
that  he  might  be  permitted  to  live  as  a  private  man  in  Egypt, 
or,  if  that  were  too  much,  that  he  might  retire  to  Athens. 
Deserted  as  they  were  by  almost  all  their  friends,  and  hardly 
knowing  in  whom  to  confide,  they  were  forced  to  send  Eu- 
phronius,  their  children's  tutor,  on  this  embassy.  Alexis  of 
Laodicea,  who,  by  means  of  Timogenes,  became  acquainted 
with  Antony  at  Rome,  a  man  of  great  skill  in  the  Greek  learn- 
ing, and  one  of  Cleopatras  chief  agents  in  keeping  Antony 
from  Octavia,  he  had  before  despatched  to  Judea  to  retain 
Herod  in  his  interest.  This  man  gave  up  Antony,  and,  re- 
iving on  Herod's  interest,  had  the  confidence  to  appear  before 
Caesar.  The  interest  of  Herod,  however,  did  not  save  him ; 
for  he  was  immediately  carried  in  chains  into  his  own  coun- 
try, and  there  put  to  death.  Thus  Antony  had,  at  least,  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  him  punished  for  his  perfidy. 

Csesar  absolutely  rejected  Antony's  petition;  but  he  an- 
swered Cleopatra,  that  she  might  expect  every  favour  from 
him,  provided  she  either  took  off  Antony,  or  banished  him  her 
dominions.  At  the  same  time  he  sent  Thyreus*  to  her,  who 
was  one  of  his  freedmen,  and  whose  address  was  not  unlikely 
to  carry  his  point,  particularly  as  he  came  from  a  young  con- 
queror to  the  court  of  a  vain  and  ambitious  queen,  who  had 
still  the  highest  opinion  of  her  personal  charms. f  As  this  am- 
bassador was  indulged  with  audiences  longer  and  more  fre- 
quent than  usual,  Antony  grew  jealous,  and  having  first  or- 
dered him  to  be  whipped,  he  sent  him  back  to  Caesar  with  let- 
ters, wherein  he  informed  him,  that  he  had  been  provoked  by 
the  insolence  of  his  freedman  at  a  time  when  his  misfortunes 
made  him  but  too  prone  to  anger: — "However,"  added  he, 
"  you  have  a  freedman  of  mine,  Hipparchus,  in  your  power, 
and  if  it  will  be  any  satisfaction  to  you,  use  him  in  the  same 
manner."  Cleopatra,  that  she  might  make  some  amends  for 
her  indiscretion,  behaved  to  him  afterwards  with  great  ten- 
derness and  respect.  She  kept  her  birth-day  in  a  manner 
suitable  to  their  unhappy  circumstances;  but  his  was  cele- 
brated with  such  magnificence,  that  many  of  the  guests,  who 
came  poor,  returned  wealthy. 

*  Dion  calls  him  Thyrsus.  Antony  «nd  Cleopatra  sent  other  antbaMukfs 
to  Caesar,  with  ofTers  of  considerable  treasures,  and,  last  of  all,  Antony  sent  his 
son  Antyllus  with  larg^  sums  of  gold.  Caesar,  with  that  meanness  which  made 
a  part  of  his  character,  took  the  ^Id,  but  granted  him  none  of  his  requests. 
Fearing,  however,  that  despair  might  put  Antony  upon  the  resolution  of  car- 
rying the  war  into  Spain  or  Gaul,  or  provpke  him  to  bum  the  wealth  that 
Cleopatra  had  been  amassing,  he  sent  this  Thyreus  to  Alexandria. 

t  Dion  says,  that  Thyreus  was  instructed  to  make  use  of  the  softest  addiesi^ 
and  to  insinuate  that  Caesar  was  captivated  with  her  beauty.  The  object  of 
thia  measure  was  to  prevail  on  her  to  take  off  Antony  while  she  was  flatteted 
with  the  prospect  of  obtaining  the  conqueror. 
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After  Antony's  overthrow,  Agrippa  wrote  several  letters  to 
Cssar,  to  inform  him  that  his  presence  was  necessary  at  Rome* 
This  put  off  the  war  for  some  time ;  but  as  soon  as  the  winter 
was  over,  Csesar  marched  against  Antony  by  the  route  of  Syria, 
and  sent  his  lieutenants  on  the  same  business  into  Africa. 
When  Pelusium  was  taken,  it  was  rumoured  that  Seleucus  had 
delivered  up  the  place  with  the  connivance  or  consent  of  Cleo- 
patra: whereupon  the  queen,  in  order  to  justify  herself,  gave 
up  the  wife  and  children  of  Seleucus  into  the  hands  of  An- 
tony. Cleopatra  had  erected  near  the  temple  of  Isis  some 
monuments  of  extraordinary  size  and  magnificence.  To  these 
she  removed  her  treasure,  her  gold,  silver,  emeralds,  pearls, 
ebony,  ivory,  and  cinnamon,  together  with  a  large  quantity  of 
flax,  and  a  number  of  torches.  Caesar  was  under  some  appre- 
hensions about  this  immense  wealth,  lest,  upon  some  sudden 
emergency,  she  should  set  fire  to  the  whole.  For  this  reason 
he  was  continually  sending  messengers  to  her  with  assurances 
of  gentle  and  honourable  treatment,  while  in  the  mean  time  he 
hastened  to  the  city  with  his  army. 

When  he  arrived,  he  encamped  near  the  Hippodrome,  upon 
which  Antony  made  a  brisk  sally,  routed  the  cavalry,  drove 
them  back  into  their  trenches,  and  returned  to  the  city  with 
the  complacency  of  a  conqueror.  As  he  was  going  to  the  palace 
he  met  Cleopatra,  whom,  armed  as  he  was,  he  kissed  without 
ceremony,  and  at  the  ^ame  time  he  recommended  to  her  fa- 
vour a  brave  soldier,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  en- 
gagement. She  presented  the  soldier  with  a  cuirass  and  hel- 
met of  gold,  which  he  took,  and  the  same  night  went  to  Caesar. 
After  diis,  Antony  challenged  Csesar  to  fight  him  in  single 
combat,  but  Csesar  only  answered,  that  Antony  might  think  of 
many  other  ways  to  end  his  life.  Antony,  therefore,  con- 
cluding that  he  could  not  die  more  honourably  than  in  battle, 
determined  to  attack  Csesar  at  the  same  time  both  by  sea  and 
land.  The  night  preceding  the  execution  of  this  design,  he 
ordered  the  servants  at  supper  to  render  him  their  best  services 
that  evening,  and  fill  the  wine  round  plentifully ;  for  the  day 
following  they  might  belong  to  another  master,  whilst  he  lay 
extended  on  the  ground,  no  longer  of  consequence  either  to 
them  or  to  himself.  His  friends  were  affected,  and  wept  to  hear 
him  talk  thus;  which,  when  he  perceived,  he  encouraged  them 
by  assurances,  that  his  expectations  of  a  glorious  victory  were  at 
least  equal  to  those  pf  an  honourable  death.  At  the  dead  of 
night,  when  universal  silence  reigned  through  the  city,  a  si- 
lence that  was  deepened  by  the  awful  thought  of  the  ensumg 
day,  on  a  sudden  was  heard  the  sound  of  musical  instruments, 
and  a  noise  which  resembled  the  exclamauons  of  Bacchanals. 
This  tumultuous  procession  seemed  to  pass  through  the  whole 
city,  and  to  go  out  at  the  gate  which  led  to  the  enemy's  camp. 
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Those  who  reflected  on  Ata  prodi^,  conclvded  tliat  Bacchus, 
the  god  whom  Antony  affected  to  imitate,  had  then  foraakem 
him. 

As  soon  as  it  was  light,  he  led  his  infantry  out  of  the  city^ 
and  posted  them  on  a  rising  ground,  from  whence  he  saw  his 
fleet  advance  towards  the  enemy.  There  he  stood  waiting  for 
the  event ;  but  as  soon  as  the  two  fleets  met,  they  hailed  each  other 
with  their  oars  in  a  very  friendly  manner,  (Antonyms  fleet  making 
the  first  advances,)  and  sailed  together  peaceably  towards  the 
city.  This  was  no  sooner  done,  than  the  cavalry  deserted  him 
in  the  same  manner,  and  surrendered  to  Cssar.  Ifis  infiincry 
were  routed  ;  and  as  he  retired  to  the  city,  he  exchumed  that 
Cleopatra  had  betrayed  him  to  those  with  whom  he  was  fight- 
ing only  for  her  sake. 

The  unhappy  queen,  dreading  the  effects  of  his  anger,  fled 
to  her  monument,  and  having  secured  it  as  much  as  possible 
with  bars  and  bolts,  she  gave  orders  that  Antony  should  be  in- 
formed she  was  dead.  Believing  the  information  to  be  true, 
he  cried, — ^^  Antony,  why  dost  thou  delay  f  What  is  life  to  thee, 
when  it  is  taken  from  her  for  whom  alone  thou  couldst  wish  to 
live  ?''  He  then  went  to  his  chamber,  and  opening  his  coat  of 
mail,  he  said,-'^^  I  am  not  distressed,  Cleopatra,  that  thou  art 
gone  before  me,  for  I  shall  soon  be  with  thee;  but  I  grieve  to 
think  that  I,  who  have  been  so  distinguished  a  general,  should 
be  inferior  in  magnanimity  to  a  woman."  He  was  then  at- 
tended by  a  faithful  ser%'aat,  whose  name  was  Eros.  He  had 
engaged  this  servant  to  kill  him,  whenever  he  should  think  it 
necessary,  and  he  now  demanded  that  service.  Eros  drew  his 
sword,  as  if  he  designed  to  kill  him ;  but,  suddenly  turning  about, 
he  slew  himself,  and  fell  at  his  master's  feet.  ^^  This,  Eroa, 
was  greatly  done,"  said  Antony ;  "  thy  heart  would  not  per- 
mit thee  to  kill  thy  master,  but  thou  hast  taught  him  what  to 
do  by  thy  example."  He  then  plunged  his  sword  into  his 
bowels,  and  threw  himself  on  a  couch  that  stood  by.  The 
wound,  however,  was  not  so  deep  as  to  cause  immediate  death  ; 
and  the  blood  stopping  as  he  lay  on  the  couch,  he  came  to  him- 
self, and  entreated  those  who  stood  by  to  put  him  out  of  his  pain. 
They  all  fled,  nevertheless,,  and  left  him  to  his  cries  apd  tor^ 
ments,  till  Diomedes,  secretary  to  Cleopatra,  came  with  her 
request,  that  he  would  come  to  her  in  the  monument.  When 
Antony  found  that  she  was  still  living,  it  gave  him  fresh 
spirits,  and  he  ordered  his  servants  to  take  him  up.  Accord- 
ingly, they  carried  him  in  their  arms  to  the  door  of  the  monu- 
ment. Cleopatra  would  not  suffer  the  door  to  be  opened,  but 
a  cord  being  let  down'  from  a  window,  Antony  was  fastened  to 
it,  and  she,  with  her  two  women,  all  that  were  admitted  into  the 
monument,  drew  him  up.  Nothing,  as  they  who  were  present 
observed,  could  possibly  be  more  affecting  than  that  spectacle. 
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Antoiif,  covered  with  blood,  and  in  the  agonies  of  death, 
boiftted  up  by  the  rope,  and  stretching  out  his  hands  to  Cleo- 
patra,  while  he  was  suspended  for  a  considerable  time  in  the 
air !  For  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  they  drew  him  up, 
though  Cleopatra  herself  exerted  all  her  strength,  straining 
every  nerve,  and  distorting  every  feature  with  the  violence  of 
the  effort ;  while  those  who  stood  below  endeavoured  to  animate 
and  encourage  her,  and  seemed  to  partake  in  all  the  toil,  and 
all  the  emotions  that  she  felt.  When  she  had  drawn  him  up, 
and  laid  him  on  a*bed,  as  she  stood  over  him  she  rent  her 
clothes,  beat  and  wounded  her  breast,  and  wiping  the  blood 
from  his  disfigured  countenance,  she  called  him  her  lord,  her 
emperor,  her  husband !  Her  whole  soul  was  absorbed  in  his 
misfortunes;  and  she  seemed  totally  to  have  forgot  that  she 
had  any  miseries  of  her  own.  Antony  endeavoured  to  sooth 
her  as  well  as  he  was  able,  and  called  for  wine ;  either  because 
he  was  thirs^,  or  because  he  thought  it  might  sooner  put  him 
out  of  his  pain.  When  he  had  drunk,  he  advised  her  to  con- 
sult her  own  affairs,  and  her  safety,  so  far  as  might  be  consist- 
ent with  honour,  and  to  place  her  confidence  in  Proculetus 
rather  than  in  the  other  friends  of  Cesar: — ^  As  to  himself,'* 
he  said,  ^*  that  she  ought  rather  to  rejoice  in  the  remembrance 
of  his  past  happiness,  than  to  bewail  his  present  misfortunes ; 
since  in  his  life  he  had  been  illustrious,  and  was  not  inglorious 
in  his  death.  He  had  conquered  like  a  Roman,  and  it  was 
only  by  a  Roman  that  he  was  conquered."  A  little  before' he 
expired,  Proculeius  strrived  from  Csesar;  for  after  Antony  had 
stabbed  himself,  and  was  conveyed  to  Cleopatra,  DercetSBus, 
one  of  his  guards,  privately  carried  off  his  bloody  sword,  and 
showed  it  to  Caesar.  When  Caesar  beheld  this  token  of  An- 
tony's death,  he  retired  to  the  inner  part  of  his  tent,  and  shed 
some  tears  in  remembrance  of  a  man  who  had  been  his  relation, 
his  colleague  in  government,  and  his  associate  in  so  many  bat- 
tles and  important  affairs.*  He  then  called  his  friends  to- 
gether, and  read  the  letters  which  had  passed  between  him  and 
Antony,  wherein  it  appeared,  that,  though  Caesar  had  still 
written  in  a  rational  and  equitable  manner,  the  answers  of 
Antony  were  insolent  and  contemptuous.  After  this,  he  des- 
patched Proculeius  with  orders  to  take  Cleopatra  alive,  if  it 
were  possible;  for  he  was  extremely  solicitous  to  save  the 
treasures  in  the  monument,  which  would  so  greatly  add  to  the; 
glory  of  his  triumph.  However,  she  refused  to  admit  him 
into  the  monument,  and  would  only  speak  to  him  through  the 

•  T\m  retirement  of  Csesar  wm  certainly  an  affectation  of  concern.  The 
death  of  Antony  hacl  been  an  invariable  object  witli  bim.  He  was  too  cow4 
ardly  to  think  himself  safe  while  he  lived ;  and  to  expose  his  weakness  by 
reading*  his  letters  the  moment  he  was  informed  of  his  death,  was  certainly  no 
proof  that  iie  felt  even  then  any  tenderness  for  his  memory. 
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bolted  gate.  The  substance  of  this  conference  was,  that  Cleo- 
patra made  a  requisition  of  the  kingdom  for  her  children ;  i^hile 
Froculeius,  on  the  other  hand,  encouraged  her  to  trust  every 
thing  to  Csesar. 

After  he  had  reconnoitred  the  place,  he  sent  an  account  of 
it  to  Caesar;  upon  which  Gallus  was  despatched  to  confer  widi 
Cleopatra.  Tne  thing  was  thus  concerted: — Gallus  went  up 
to  the  gate  of  the  monument,  and  drew  Cleopatra  into  conver- 
sation, while,  in  the  mean  time,  Proculeius  applied  a  ladder  to 
the  window,  where  the  women  had  taken  in  Antony;  and  hav- 
ing got  in  with  two  servants,  he  immediately  made  for  the 
J  lace  where  Cleopatra  was  in  conference  with  Gallus.  One  of 
er  women  discovered  him,  and  immediately  screamed  aloud, 
— ^  Wretched  Cleopatra,  you  are  taken  alive!"  She  turned 
about,  and  seeing  rroculeius,  the  same  instant  attempted  to 
stab  herself;  for  to  this  intent  she  always  xrarried  a  dagger 
about  with  her.  Proculeius,  however,  prevented  her,  and,  ex- 
postulating with  her,  as  he  held  her  in  his  arms,  he  entreated 
her  not  to  be  so  injurious  to  herself  or  to  Cssar;  that  she 
would  not  deprive  so  humane  a  prince  of  the  glory  of  his  cle- 
mency, or  expose  him,  by  her  distrust,  to  the  imputation  of 
treachery  or  cruelty.  At  the  same  time,  he  took  the  dagger 
from  her,  and  shook  her  clothes,  lest  she  should  have  poison 
concealed  about  her«  Caesar  also  sent  his  freedman  Epaphro- 
ditus  with  orders  to  treat  her  with  the  greatest  politeness,  but, 
by  all  means,  to  bring  her  alive. 

Caesar  entered  Alexandria,  conversing  with  Arius  the  philo- 
sopher; and,  that  he  might  do  him  honour  before  the  people^ 
he  led  him  by  the  hand.  When  he  entered  the  Gymnasium, 
he  ascended  a  tribunal  which  had  been  erected  for  him,  and 
gave  assurances  to  the  citizens,  who  prostrated  themselves 
before  him,  that  the  city  should  not  be  hurt.  He  told  them 
he  had  different  motives  for  this.  In  the  first  place,  it  was 
built  by  Alexander;  in  the  next  place,  he  admired  it  for  its 
beauty  and  magnitude ;  and  lastly,  he  would  spare  it,  were  it 
but  for  the  sake  of  his  friend  Arius,  who  was  born  there. 
Caesar  gave  him  the  high  honour  of  this  appellation,  and  par- 
doned many  at  his  request.  Amongst  these  was  Philostratus, 
one  of  the  most  acute  and  eloquent  sophists  of  his  time.  This 
man,  without  any  right,  pretended  to  be  a  follower  of  the  Aca- 
demics; and  Ca&sar,  from  a  bad  opinion  of  his  morals,  rejected 
his  petition:  upon  which  the  sophist  followed  Arius  up  and 
down  in  a  mourning  cloak,  with  a  long  white  beard,  crying 
consuntly, — 

^  The  wise,  if  really  such,  will  save  the  wise.'' 
CsBsar  heard  and  pardoned  him,  not  so  much  out  of  favour  as 
to  save  Arius  from  the  impertinence  and  envy  he  might  incur 
on  his  account. 
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Antyllus,  the  eldest  son  of  Antony  by  Fulvia,  was  beffayed 
by  his  tutor  Theodorus,  and  put  to  death.  While  the  soldiers 
ivere  beheading  him,  the  tutor  stole  a  jewel  of  considerable 
value,  which  he  wore  about  his  neck,  and  concealed  it  in  his 
girdle.  When  he  was  charged  with  it,  he  denied  the  fact;  but 
the  jewel  was  found  upon  him,  and  he  was  crucified.  Cssar 
appointed  a  guard  over  Cleopatra's  children  and  their  gover- 
nors, and  allowed  them  an  honourable  support.  Caesario,  the 
reputed  son  of  Cflesar  the  dictator,  had  been  sent  by  his  mo- 
ther, with  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  through  ^Ethiopia 
into  India.  But  Rhodon,  his  governor,  a  man  of  the  same 
principles  with  Theodorus,  persuading  him  that  Caesar  would 
certainly  make  him  king  of  Egypt,  prevailed  on  him  to  turn 
back.  While  Caesar  was  deliberating  how  he  should  dispose 
of  him,  Arius  is  said  to  have  observed,  that  there'  ought  not, 
by  any  means,  to  be  too  many  Cxsars.  Therefore,  soon  after 
the  death  of  Cleopatra,  he  was  slain. 

Many  considerable  princes  beeged  the  body  of  Antony,  that 
they  might  have  the  honour  of  giving  it  burial ;  but  Caesar 
would  not  take  it  from  Cleopatra,  who  interred  it  with  her 
own  hands,  and  performed  the  funeral  rites  with  great  n^agni- 
ficence;  for  she  was  allowed  to  expend  what  she  thought  pro- 
per on  the  occasion.  The  excess  of  her  tiffliction,  and  the  in- 
flammation of  her  breast,  which  was  wounded  by  the  blows 
she  had  given  it  in  her  anguish,  threw  her  into  a  fever.  She 
was  pleased  to  find  an  excuse  in  this  for  abstaining  from  food, 
and  hoped,' by  this  means,  to  die  without  interruption.  The 
physician  in  whom  she  placed  her  principal  confidence  was 
Olympus;  and,  according  to  his  short  account  of  these  trans- 
actions, she  made  use  of  his  advice  in  the  accomplishment  of 
her  design.  Cssar,  however,  suspected  it ;  and  tnat  he  might 
prevail  on  her  to  take  die  necessary  food  and  physic,  he  threat- 
ened to  treat  her  children  with  severity.  This  had  the  desired 
eifect,  and  her  resolution  was  overborne.* 

A  few  days  after,  Caesar  himself  made,  her  a  visit  of  con- 
dolence and  consolation.  She  was  then  in  an  undress,  and 
lying  negligently  on  a  couch;  but  when  the  conqueror  entered 
the  apartment,  though  she  had  nothing  on  but  a  single  bed- 
gown, she  arose  and  threw  herself  at  bis  feet.  Her  face  was 
out  of  figure,  her  hair'  in  disorder,  her  voice  trembling,  her 
eyes  sunk,  and  her  bosom  bore  the  marks  of  the  injuries  she 
had  done  it.  In  short,  her  person  gave  you  the  image  of  her 
mind ;  yet,  in  this  deplorable  condition,  there  were  some  re- 

*  Cleopatra  certeinly  poasesMd  the  Tirtaes  of  fidelity  and  natural  affection 
in  a  very  eminent  degree.  She  had  several  opportanities  of  betraying  Antony* 
could  she  have  been  induced  to  it  other  by  fear  or  ambition.  Her  tendemew 
for  her  children  ia  always  superior  to  her  self-love^  and  she^hsd  a  grestnsM  «f 
soul  which  Canar  never  knew. 
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mains  of  that  grace,  that  spirit  and  vivacity,  which  had  ao  pe- 
culiarly animated  her  former  charms,  and  still  some  gleams  of 
her  native  elegance  might  be  seen  to  wander  over  her  melan* 
choly  countenance.* 

When  Caesar  had  replaced  her  on  her  couch,  and  seated 
himself  by  her^'  she  endeavoured  to  justify  the  part  she  took 
against  him  in  the  war,  alleging  the  necessity  she  was  under, 
and  her  fear  of  Antony.  But  when  she  found  that  these  apo- 
logies had  no  weight  with  Cesar,  she  had  recourse  to  prayers 
and  entreaties,  as  if  she  had  been  really  desirous  of  life ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  she  put  into  his  hands  an  inventory  of  her 
treasure.  Seleuctts,  one  of  her  treasurers,  who  was  present, 
accused  her  of  suppressing  some  articles  in  the  account;  upon 
which  she  started  up  from  her  couch,  caught  him  by  the  hair, 
and  gave  him  several  blows  on  the  face.  Caesar  smiled  at  this 
spirited  resentment,  and  endeavoured  to  pacify  her:— ''^  But 
how  is  it  to  be  borne,"  said  she,  "  Cesar,  if,  while  even  you 
honour  me  with  a  visit  in  my  wretched  situation,  I  must  be 
affronted  by  one  of  my  own  servants?  Supposing  that  I  have 
reserved  a  few  trinkets,  they  were  by  no  means  intended  as 
omamends  for  my  own  person  in  these  miserable  fortunes, 
but  as  little  presents  for  Octavia  and  Livia,  by  whose  good 
offices  I  might  hope  to  find  favour  with  you."  Cesar  was 
not  displeased  to  hear  this,  because  he  flattered  himself  that 
she  was  willing  to  live.  He,  therefore,  assured  her,  that 
whatever  she  had  reserved,  she  might  dispose  of  at  her  plea- 
sure ;  and  that  she  might,  in  every  respect,  depend  on  the  most 
honourable  treatment.  After  this  he  took  his  leave,  in  confi- 
dence that  he  had  brought  her  to  his  purpose ;  but  she  deceived 
him. 

There  was  in  Caesar^s  train  a  young  nobleman,  whose  name 
was  Cornelius  Dolabella.  He  was  smitten  with  the  charms  of 
Cleopatra,  and  having  engaged  to  communicate  to  her  every 
thing  that  passed,  he  sent  her  private  notice  that  Caesar  was 
about  to  return  into  Syria,  and  that,  within  three  days,  she 
would  be  sent  away  with  her  children*  When  she  was  in- 
formed of  this,  she  requested  of  Cesar  permission  to  make 
her  last  oblations  to  Antony.  This  being  granted,  she  was 
conveyed  to  the  place  where  he  was  buried ;  and  kneeling  at 
his  tomb,  with  her  women,  she  thus  addressed  the  manes  of 
the  dead: — ^*  It  is  not  long,  my  Antony,  since,  with  these 
hands,  I  buried  thee.    Alas!  they  were  then  free,  but  thy 

*  *  Dion  i^ves  a  more  pompons  accoant  of  her  reeeptioD  of  Cxsar.  She  re- 
e«yed  him,  he  tells  ii%  in  s  msgnificeni  Apsrtmenty  lyiag  on  s  splendid  bed, 
in  a  motimuig  habit,  which  peculiarly  became  her;  thst  ahe  had  several  pic- 
tures of  Julius  Csaar  placed  near  her;  and  some  letters  she  had  received  firom 
him  in  her  bosom.  Tbe  conversation  turned  on  the  same  subjects  and  her 
speech  on  the  occasion  is  recorded,-— /Km,  I.  liv. 
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Cleopatra  is  now  a  pritoner,  attended  by  a  guard,  lest,  in  the 
transports  of  her  grief,  she  shcmld  disfigure  this  captive  body, 
Drhich  is  reserved  to  adorn  the  triumph  over  thee.  These  are 
the  last  offerings,  the  liist  honours  she  can  pay  thee ;  for  she  is 
ntm  to  be  conveyed  to  a  distant  country.  Nothing  could  part 
us  while  we  lived,  but  in  death  we  are  to  be  divided.  Thou, 
though  a  Roman,  liett  buried  in  Egypt;  and  I,  an  Egyptiafi, 
must  be  interred  in  Italy,  the  only  Cavour  I  shall  receive  from 
thy  country.  Yet,  if  the  gods  of  Rome  have  power  or  mercy 
left,  (for  surely  those  of  Egypt  have  forsaken  us,*)  let  them 
not  suffer  me  to  be  led  in  living  triumph  to  thy  disgrace!  No! 
hide  me,  hide  me  with  thee  in  the  grave ;  for  life,  since  thou 
bast  left  it,  has  been  misery  to  me." 

Thus  the  unhappy  queen  bewailed  her  misfortunes;  and 
after  she  had  crowned  the  tomb  with  flowers,  and  kissed  it, 
she  ordered*  her  bath  to  be  prepared.  When  she  had  bathed, 
she  sat  down  to  a  magnificent  supper ;  soon  after  which  a 
peasant  came  to  the  gate  with  a  small  basket.  The  guards  in- 
quired what  it  contained ;  and  the  man  who  brought  it,  putting 
by  the  leaves  which  lay  uppermost,  showed  them  a  parcel  of 
figs.  As  they  admired  their  size  and  beauty,  he  smiled,  and 
bade  them  take  some  $  but  they  refused,  and,  not  suspecting 
that  the  basket  contained,  any  thing  else,  it  was  carried  in. 
After  supper,  Cleopatra  sent  a  letter  to  Cassar,  and  ordering 
every  body  out  of  the  monument,  except  her  two  women,  she 
made  fast  the  door.  When  Cesar  opened  the  letter,  the  plain^ 
tive  style  in  which  it  was  written,  and  the  strong  request  that 
she  might  be  buried  in  the  same  tomb  with  Antony,  made  him 
suspect  her  design.  At  first,  he  was  for  hastening  to  her  him- 
self, but  he  changed  his  mind,  and  despatched  others.j-  Her 
death,  however,  was  so  sudden,  that  iliough  they  who  were 
sent  ran  the  whole  way,  alarmed  the  guards  with  their  appre- 
hensioAs,  and  immediately  broke  open  the  doors,  they  found 
her  quite  dead,:}:  lying  on  her  golden  bed,  and  dressed  in  all 
her  royal  ornaments.  Iras,  one  of  her  women,  lay  dead  at  her 
feet,  and  Charmion,  hardly  able  to  support  herself,  was  adjusl- 
ing  her  mistress'  diadem.  One  of  Cssar's  messengers  said 
^J^Sn^ty* — ^  Charmion,  was  this  well  done  ?"   **  Perfectly  well," 

*  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  sneienti^  that  the  gods  fonook  the  ▼anguiahed. 
ThuaVirgU:— > 

ExcesB^re  omnea»  adytia  ariaque  relictia^ 
Dii,  qiubua  tmperiam  hoc  ateterat.  ^iu  ii.  351. 

And  Tadtua : — 

Alieni  jam  imperii  Deoa. 
j-  Thia  ia  another  inatanoe  of  hia  peraonal  cowardice. 
i  IMon  aaya,  that  Caeaar  ordered  her  to  be  aueked  by  the  Faylfi,  that  t)ie 
poiaon  might  be  drawn  out ;  but  it  was  too  late. 
VOL.    IV.  T 
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said  she,  ^^  and  Urorthy  a  deaceodant  of  tke  kings  of  Egypt-^ 
She  had  no  sooner  said  this,  than  she  fell  down  dead. 

It  is  related  by  some,  that  an  asp  was  brought  in  amongst 
the  figs,  and  hid  under  the  kaves ;  and  that  Cleopatra  had  or* 
dered  it  so  that  she  might  be  bit  without  seeing  it;  that,  how- 
ever, upon  removing  the  leaves,  she  perceived  it,  and  said,— 
^^  That  is  what  I  wanted.''  Upon  wudi  she  immedUately  held 
out  her  arm  to  it.  Others  say,  that  the  asp  waa  kept  in  t 
water-vessel,  and  that  she  vexed  and  pricked  it  with  a  golden 
spindle  till  it  seised  her  arm.  Nothing  of  this,  however,  could 
be  ascertained;  for  it  was  reported  Ukewise  that  she  carried 
about  with  her  a  certain  poison,  in  a  hoUow  bodkin  that  she  wore 
in  her  hair ;  yet  there  was  neither  any  mark  of  poison  on  her 
body,  nor  was  there  any  serpent  found  in  the  monument, 
though  the  track  of  a  reptile  was  said  to  have  been  djtfovered 
on  the  sea-sands,  opposite  tp  the  windows  of  QfiSopatra't 
apartment.  Others,  again,  have  affirmed,  that  she  had  two 
small  punctures  on  her  arm,  apparently  occasioned .  by  the 
sting  of  the  asp ;  and  it  is  clear  that  CsBsar  gnve  credit  to  this; 
for  her  effigy,  which  he  carried  in  triumph,  had  an  asp  on  the 
arm.*    ,  ... 

Such  are  the  accounts  we  have  of  the  death  of  Cleopatra ; 
and  though  Cssar  was  much  disappointed  by.  it,  he  admired 
her  fortitude,  and  ordered  her  to  be  buried  in  the  tomb  of  An- 
tony, with  all  the  magnificence  due  to  her  quali^.  Her  wo- 
men, too,  were,  by  his  orders,  interred  with  great  funeral 
pomp.  Cleopatra  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine,  after  having 
reigned  twenty-two  years,  the  fourteen  last  in  conjunction 
with  Antony.  Antony  was  fifty-three,  some  say  fifty-six, 
when  he  died.  His  statues  were  all  demolished,  but  Cleo- 
patra's remained  untouched;  for  Archibius,  a  friend  of  hers, 
gave  Caesar  a  thousand  talents  for  their  redemption. 

Antony  left  by  his  three  wives  seven  children,!  whereof 
Antyllus,  the  eldest,  only  was  put  to  death.  Octavia  took  the 
rest,  and  educated  them  with  her  own.  Cleopatra,  his  daugh- 
ter by  Cleopatra,  was  married  to  Juba,  one  of  the  politest 
princes  of  his  time ;  and  Octavia  made  Antony,  his  son  by 
Fulvia,  so  considerable  with  C»sar,  that,  after  Agrippa,  and 
the  sons  of  Livia,  he  was  generally  allowed  to  hold  the  first 

Slace  in  his  favour.  Octavia,  by  her  first  husband  M arcdlus, 
ad  two  daughters,  and  a  son  named  Marcellus.  One  of  these 
daughters  she  married  to  Agrippa;  and  the  son  married  a 
daughter  of  Cesar's.    But  as  he  died  soon  after,  and  Octavia 

*  This  may  be  a  matter  of  doubt.  There  would,  of  course,  be  an  asp  on 
the  diadem  of  the  effigy,  because  it  wils  peculiar  to  the  kings  of  Egypt ;  and 
this  might  giTe  rise  to  the  report  of  an  asp  being  on  the  arm. 

t  By  Fulvia,  he  had  Antyllus  and  Antony ;  by  Cleopatra,  he  had  CleopatiS, 
Ptolemy,  and  Aleisnder ;  and  by  OctSTia,  Antonia  Major,  snd  Antonia  Miner. 
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observing  that  her  brother  was  at  a  loss  whom  he  should  adopt 
in  his  place,  she  prevailed  on  him  to  give  his  daughter  Julia  to 
Agrippa,  though  her  own  daughter  must  necessarily  be  divorc- 
ed to  make  way  for  her.  Cesar  and  Agrippa  having  agreed 
on  this  point,  she  took  back  her  daughter,  and  married  her  to 
Antony.  Of  the  two  daughters  that  Octavia  had  by  Antony, 
one  was  married  to  Domitius  iEnobarbus,  and  the  other,  (An« 
tonia,  so  much  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  virtue,)  married 
Drusus,  the  son  of  Livia,  and  son*in*law  to  Cssar.  Of  this 
line  came  Germanicus  and  Claudius.  Claudius  was  after- 
wards emperor ;  and  so  likewise  was  Caius  the  son  of  Genua* 
nicus,  who,  after  a  short,  but  infamous  reign,  was  put  to  death, 
together  with  his  wife  and  daughter.  Agrippina,  who  had 
JLucius  Domitius  by  iEnobarbus,  was  afterwards  married  to 
ClaudinB  C«sar.  He  adopted  Domitius,  whom  he  named 
Nero  Germanicus.  This  Nero,  who  was  emperor  in  our  times, 
put  his  own  mother  to  death,  and,  by  the  madness  of  his  con-, 
duct,  went  near  to  ruin  the  Roman  empire.  He  was  the  fifth 
in  descent  from  Antony. 


DEMETRIUS  AND  ANTONY 


COMPARED. 


As  Demetrius  and  Antony  both  passed  through  a  variety  of 
fortune,  we  shall  consider,  m  the  first  place,  their  respective 
power  and  cdebmy*  These  were  hereditary  to  Demetrius ; 
for  Aftfigonus,  the  mo«|l  powerful  of  Alexander's  successors, 
had  reduced  all  Asia  during  his  son's  minority.  On  the  other 
hand^the  ftther  of  Antony  was  indeed  a  man  of  character,  but 
not  of  military  character »  yet,  though  he  had  no  public  influ- 
ence or  Imputation  to  bequeath  to  his  son,  that  son  did  not 
hesitate  td  aspire  to  the  empire  of  Cssar ;  and,  without  any 
title,  either  from  cpnaanguinity  or  alliance,  he  eiFectually  in- 
vested himsdf  with  all  Uiat  he  had  acquired :  at  least,  by  his 
own  peculiar  weight,  after  he  had  divided  the  world  into  two 
parts,  he  took  the  b^ptter  for  himself.  By  his  lieutenants  he 
conquered  theilnurthijans,  and  drove  back  the  barbarous  nations 
about  Caucasus,  as  far  as  the  Caspian  sea.  Even  the  less  re- 
putable parts  of  his  conduct  ire  so  many  testimonies  of  his 
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greatness.  The  father  of  Demetrius  thought  it  an  honour  to 
many  him  to  Phila  the  daughter  of  Antipater,  though  there 
was  a  disparity  in  their  years ;  while  Antony's  ccMinectioB  with 
Cleopatra  was  considered  as  a  degrading  circumstance ;  though 
Cleopatra,  in  wealth  and  magnificence,  was  superior  to  all  the 

Erinces  of  her -time,  Arsaces  excepted.  Thus  he  had  raised 
imself  to  such  a  pitch  of  grandeur,  that  the  world  in  general 
thought  him  entitled  even  to  more  ^an  he  wished. 

In  Demetrius'  acquisition  of  empire,  there  was  nothing  re- 
prehensible. He  extended  it  only  to  nations  inured  to  slavery, 
and  desirous  of  being  governed.  But  the  arbitrary  power  of 
Antony  grew  on  the  execrable  policy  of  a  tyrant,  who  once 
more  reduced  to  slavery  a  people  that  had  shaken  off  the  yoke. 
Consequently,  the  greatest  of  his  actions,  his  conquest  of 
Brutus  and  CasAius,  i^  darkened  with  the  inglorious  motive  of 
wresting  its  liberty  from  Rome.  Demetiius,  during  his  better 
fortunes,  consulted  the  liberties  of  Greece,  and  removed  the 
garrisons  from  the  cities:  while  Antony  made  it  his  bdastthat 
he  had  destroyed  the  assertors  of  his  country's  freedoai  ia 
Macedonia. 

Antony  is  praised  for  his  liberality  and  munificence;  in 
which,  however,  Demetrius  is  so  far  his  superior,  that  he  gave 
more  to  his  enemies  than  the  former  did  to  his  friends.  An- 
tony was  honoured  for  allowing  a  magnificent  funeral  to  Bru- 
tus ;  but  Demetrius  buried  every  enemy  he  had  slain,  and  sent 
back  his  prisoners  to  Ptolemy,  not  only  with  their  own  pro- 
perty, but  with  presents. 

Both  were  insolent  in  prosperity,  and  fell  with  too  much 
ease  into  luxury  sthd  indulgence.  But  we  never  find  Deme- 
trius neglecting  his  affairs  for  his  pleasures.  In  his  hours  of 
leisure,  indeed,  he  had  his  Lamia,  whose  office  it  was,  like  the 
fairy  in  the  fable,  to  lull  him  to  sleep,  or  amuse  him  in  his  play. 
When  he  went  to  war,  hi«  spear  was  not  bound  about  with 
ivy;  his  helmet  did  not  smell  of  perfbme;  he  did  not  come  in 
the  foppery  of  dress  out  of  the  chambers  ef  the  women ;.  the 
riots  ot  Bacchus  and  his  train  were  hushed;  and  he  became,  as 
Euripides  says,  the  minister  of  Mars;  In  short,  he  never 
lost  a  battle  through  the  indulgence  of  luxury.  This  could 
not  be  said  of  Antony :  as  in  the  pictures  of  Hercules'  we  see 
Qmphale  stealing  his  club  and  his  licn^i  skiny  so.  Claopatra 
frequently  disarmed  Antony,  and,  whike  he  shduM  have  been 
prosecuting  the  most  necessary  expeditions^  led  him  to  danc- 
ing and  dalliance  on  the  shores  of  Canopus  and  Ti^hostPis.* 
So  likewise,  as  Paris  came  from  battle  to  the  bosom  of  Helen, 
and  even  from  the  loss  of  victory  to  her  bed,  Antony  threw 
victory  itself  out  of  his  handft  to  follow  Cleopatra. 

*  8t|aba  meatiMU  this  at  a  romaatlp  place  oear  tl^e  sea,  full  of  r<H;k%  wh^e 
tde  joong  people  went  to  amuse  themselves,— lib.  zvii. 
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Demetrius,  being  under  no  prohibition  of  the  lavs,  but  fol- 
lowing the  examples  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  Lysimachus  and 
Ptolemy,  married  several  wives,  and  treated  them  all  with  the 
greatest  honour.  Antony,  though  it  was  a  thing  unheard  of 
amongst  the  Romans,  had  two  wives  at  the  same  time.  Be- 
sides, he  banished  her  who  was  properly  his  wife,  and  a  citizen, 
from  his  house,  to  indulge  a  foreigner  with  whom  he  could 
have  no  legal  connexion.  From  their  marriages,  of  course, 
one  of  them  found  no  inceavemeiice  ;  the  other  suffered  the 
greatest  evils. 

In  respect  of  their  amours,  Antony  was  comparatively  par- 
donable and  modest.  Historians  tell  us,  that  the  Athenians 
turned  the  dogs  out  of  the  citadel,  because  they  had  their  pro* 
creative  Intercourse  in  public.  But  Demetrius  had  his  cour«. 
tesans,  and  dishonoured  the  matrons  of  Athens  even  in  the 
temple  of  Minerva.  Nay,  though  cruelty  seems  to  be  incon- 
sistent with  sensual  gratifications,  he  scrupled  not  to  drive  the 
most  beautiful  and  virtuous  youth  in  the  city  to  the  extremity 
of  death,  to  avoid  his  brutal  designs.  In  short,  Antony,  by 
his  amorous  indulgences,  hurt  only  himself;  Demetrius  injured 
others. 

•With  regard  to  their  behaviour  to  their  parents  and  rela- 
tions, that  of  Demetrius  is  irreproachable ;  but  Antony  sacri- 
ficed his  uncle  to  the  sword  of  Csesar,  that  he  might  be  em- 
powered in  his  turn  to  cut  off  Cicero;*— a  crime  the  latter  was, 
which  could  never  be  made  pardonable  had  Antony  even  sav- 
ed, and  not  sacrificed  an  uncle  by  the  means  !  They  are  boAk 
accused  of  perfidy,  in  that  one  of  them  threw  Artabazus  into 
prison ;  and  the  odier  killed  Alexander.  Antony,  however, 
has  some  apology  in  thia  ^se;  for  he  had  been  abandoned 
and  betrayed  by  Artabazus  in  Media.  But  Demetrius  was 
suspected  of  laying  a  fidse  accosatiOii  Against  Alexander,  and 
of  punishing,  not  the  ^MfTender,  but  the  injured. 

Thei«  is  this  diffet^nce,  •  too,  in  their  military  operations, 
ik\2Lt  Demetrius  gained  eveiy  victory  himself^'and  many  of 
Antony's  laurels  were  won  by  his  lieotenantSi    '  > 

Both  lost  their  enq^e  by  their  own-fhoh,  but  by  dMbtettt 
means.  The  former  was  abaaddniedlqr  his  pcopk;  thelfttt^ 
deserted  his,  'ev^n^^lst  they  weve  fightinf^or  Urn.  The  fa«k 
of  Demetrius  wM^' that,  by  bfft  oomdutft,  heilostotk^aftceiaa 
of  his  amy;  the  6luk  €»f  Antony,  hi^  di(Sercioii  anfid^aei^dbs 
of  that  affeetion.  N^eiyher  of  therti  cam  be  apfHrovsd'  iii  ihelr 
death;  but  Demetrios  much  less  than  Antony ;  for  he  suffeimi 
himself  to  fall  itfto  the  hands  of  the  ememy^  and,  with  a  spi- 
rit that  was  truly  bestinl,  end^lrqd  aft  imprisonment  of  thvee 
years  for  nolhirig^  but  tb^  low  uididgeiBfiesofapiMtit^v  Thera 
was  t  d<$plorable  weakness  a|id  many  disgtao^ftil  cireumstaaces 
at(eiidiMig"the  ctesA  of  Aki^ny  $  but  he  efllcilfid  it  at  last  wiih<» 
out  &IIing  into  the  enemy's  bsuids. 


Tuft 


LIFE  OF  DION. 


JLs  we  learn  from  Simonides,  my  dear  Senecio,  that,  the  Tro- 
jans were  by  no  means  offended  at  the  Corinthians  for  joining 
the  confederates  in  the  Grecian  war,  because  the  family  of 
Glaucus,  their  own  ally,  was  originally  of  Corinth;  so  neither 
the  Greeks  nor  the  Romans  have  reason  to  complain  of  the 
Academy,  which  has  been  equally  favourable  to  both.  ThU 
will  appear  from  the  Lives  of  Brutus  and  Dion ;  for,  as  one 
was  the  scholar  of  Plato,  and  the  other  educated  in  his  prin- 
ciples, they  came  like  wrestlers  from  the  same  palaestra,  to  en- 
gage in  the  greatest  conflicts.  Both  by  their  conduct,  in  which 
there  was  a  great  similarity,  confirmed  that  observation  of 
their  master,  that  ^^  Power  and  fortune  must  concur  with  pru- 
dence and  justice,  to  effect  any  thing  great  in  a  political  capa- 
city." But  as  Hippomachus  the  wrestler  said,  that  he  could 
distinguish  his  scholars  at  a  distance,  though  they  were  only  car- 
rying meat  from  the  market;  so  the  sentiments  of  those  who 
have  had  a  polite  education,  must  have  a  similar  influence  on 
tbeir  manners,  and  -give  a  peculiar  grace  and  propriety  to  their 
conduct. 

Accident,  however,  rather  than  design,  fpkvt  a  similarity  to 
the  lives  of  these  .two  great  men;  and  both  were  cut  off  by 
antuntsmely  d€ath,'before  they  could  carry  the  purposes  which 
they  had  pursued  with  90  much  labour,  into  execMtion.  The 
most  singular  circumstance  attending  their  death  was,  that 
both  had  a  divine  warning  of  it,  in  the  appearance  of  a  frightful 
spectre.  Tlntfre  are  those,  indeed*  who  say  that  no  man  in  his 
senses,  ever  aaaiir .a -spectre ;^  that- these  are  the. delusive  visiona 
q£ women  andrchildren ;  or  of  men  whose  inleUecta  ^re  affect** 
tflbi^>AcaBia  iD&iinity! of  die  body;  and. who  believe  that  their 
absurd:  imaginalaons .  are  of  divine  .inspiration*  But  if  Di(9i 
ind  Brutus,. men  of  firm  and. philosophic  minds,  whose  un* 
derstandings  were  not  affected  by  any.  constitutional  infir- 
mity ;^f  such  men  could  pay  so  much  credit  to  the  appear- 
ance of  spectres,  as  to^ive  an  account  of  them  tp  their  friends, 
I  see  no  reason  why  we. should  depart  from  the  ppinioa'of  the 
ancients,  that  men  .hud  their  evil  gemi»  wkQ  disturbed  them 
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wMi  fears,  and  distresaed  their  virtue,  leat,  by  a  steady  and 
uniform  pursuit  of  it,  they  should  hereafter  obtain  a  happier 
allotment  than  themselves.^  These  things,  however,  I  must 
refer  to  another  occasion,  and  in  this  twelfth  book  of  paraUel 
livear,  of  which  Dion  and  Brutus  are  the  subjects,  I  shall  be* 
fpn  with  the  more  ancient. 

After  Dionysius  the  elder  had  seized  the  government  of 
Sicily,  he  married  the  daughter  of  Hermocrates,  a  Syracusan. 
But  as  the  monarchic  power  was  yet  but  little  established,  she 
bad  the  misfortune  to  be  so  much  abused  in  her  person,  by  an 
outrageous  faction,  that  she  put  an  end  to  her  life.  M^en 
Dionysius  was  confirmed  in  his  government,  he  married  two 
wives  at  the  same  time.  One  was  Doris,  a  native  of  Locris; 
the  other  Aristomache,  the  daughter  of  Hipparinus,  who  was 
a  principal  person  in  Syracuse,  and  colleague  with  Dionysius, 
when  he  was  first  appomted  general  of  the  Sicilian  forces.  It 
is  said  that  he  married  these  wives  on  the  same  day.  It  i»  not 
certain  which  he  enjoyed  first,  but  he  was  impartial  in  his 
kindness  to  them ;  for  both  attended  him  at  his  table,  and  al* 
temately  partook  of  his  bed.  As  Doris  had  the  disadvantage 
of  being  a  foreigner,  the  Syracusans  sought  every  means  of 
obtaining  the  preference  for  their  countrywoman;  but  it  was 
more  tbisn  equivalent  to  this  disadvantage,  that,  she  had  the 
honour  of  giving  Dionysius  his  eldest  son.  Afiatomache,  on 
the  contrary,  was  a  long  time  barren,  though  the  king  was  ex- 
tremely desirous  of  having  children  by  her;  and  put  to  death 
the  mother  of  Doris,  upon  a  supposition  that  she  had  prevent- 
ed her  conceptions  by  potions. 

Dion,  the  brother  of  Aristomache,  was^  well  received  at 
court ;  not  only  on  her  account,  but  from  the  regard  which 
Dionysius  had  for  his  merit  and  abilities;  and  that  prince 
gave  his  treasurer  an  order  to  supply  him  with  whatever  mo- 
ney he  wanted;  but,  a^  the  same  time,  to  keep  an  account  of 
what  he  received. 

But,  whatever  the  talents  and  the  virtues  of  Dion  might  be 
originally,  it  is  certain  that  they  received  the  happiest  im- 
provement under  the  auspices  of  Plato.  Surely  the  gods,  in 
mercy  to  mankind,  sent  that  divine  philosopher  from  Italy  to 
Syracuse,  that,  through  the  humane  influence  of  his  doctrine, 
the  spirit  of  liberty  might  once  more  revive,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  that  country  be  rescued  from  tyranny .f 

*  This  is  perfectly  ag^reeable  to  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  the  different  orders 
and  dispositions  of  the  genii.  And  as  Dion  and  Brutus  were  both  great 
enthusiasts  in  Platonism,  the  strength  of  their  faith  brought  their  spectres 
before  them. 

f  Plato,  In  his  seventh  letter,  say%-^<'  When  I  explained  the  principles 
of  philosophy  and  humanity  to  Uion,  I  little  thought  that  I  was  insen^ib)/ 
opening  a  way  to  the  subversion  of  tyn^nny  !*' 
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Dion  «o<m  became  ihe  most  dlsdngutihed  6f  his  scholsrs. 
To  the  fertility  of  his  getiius^  and  the  excellence  of  his  dis- 
position, Plato  himself  has  given  testimony,*  and  he  did 
the  greatest  honour  to  that  testimony  in  his  life:  for  though 
he  had  been  educated  m  servik  princtfries  under  a  tyrant} 
though  he  had  been  familiarized  to  dependence,  on  the  oae 
hand,  and  to  the  indulgence  of  pomp  and  luxury,  as  the  great- 
est happiness,  on  the  other  ;  yet  he  was  no  sooner  acquainted 
with  that  philosophy  which  points  out  the  road  to  virtue^  than 
his  whole  soul  caught  the  enuiusiasm  i  and,  with  the  simplicity 
of  a  young  man,  who  judges  of  the  dispositions  of  others  by 
his  own,  he  concluded  that  Plato's  lectures  would  have  the 
same  effect  on  Dtonystus :  for  this  reason  he  soUctted,  and  at 
length  persuaded,  the  tyrant  to  hear  him.  When  Plato  was 
admitted,  the  discourse  turned  on  virtue  in  general.  After- 
wards, they  came  to  fortitude  in  particular;  and  Plato  made 
it  appear  that  tyrants  have  of  aH  men  the  least  pretence  to 
that  virtue.  Justice  was  the  next  topic;  and  when  Plato  as* 
serted  the  happiness*  of  the  just,  and  the  wretched  condition 
of  the  unjust,  the  tyrant  was  stung;  and,  being  unable  to  an* 
swer  his  arguments,  he  expressed  his  resentment  against  those 
who  seemed  to  listen  to  him  with  pleasure.  At  last  he  was  ex- 
tremely exasperated,  and  stoked  the  philosopher  what  business 
he  had  in  Sicily?  Plato  answered  :^-**  That  he  came  to  seek 
an  honest  man." — ^  And  so,  then,'*  replied  the  tyrant,  **  it 
seems  you  have  lost  your  labour."  Dion  was  in  hopes  that 
his  anger  would  have  ended  here ;  but  while  Plato  waa  has- 
tening to  be  gone,  he  conveyed  him  aboard  a  galley,  in  which 
Pollis  the  Lacedsemoniuiwas  returning  to  Greece.  Diony- 
sius  urged  Pollis  either  to  put  Plato  to  death  in  his  passage ; 
or,  at  least,  to  sell  him  as  a  slave: — ^  For,  according  to  his  own 
maxim,"  said  he,  ^'  this  man  cannot  be  unhappy :  a  just  man, 
he  says,  must  be  happy  in  a  state  of  slavery,  as  well  as  in  a 
state  of  freedom."  Pollis,  therefore,  carried  him  to  £gina, 
and  sold  him  there:!  for  the  people  of  that  place,  being  at  war 
with  the  Athenians,  had  made  a  decree,  that  whatever  Athe- 
nian was  taken  on  their  coast,  he  should  be  sold.  Dion,  not* 
withstanding,  retained  his  interest  with  Dionysius,  had  consi^ 
derable  employments,  and  was  sent  ambassador  to  Carthage* 
Dionysius  had  a  high  esteem  for  him ;  and  he,  therefore,  per- 
mitted him  to  speak  his  sentiments  with  freedom.  An  in- 
stance of  this  we  have  in  the  retort  he  made  on  the  tyrant's 
ridiculing  the  government  of  Gelo  >*-"  Gelo,"  said  Dio- 
nysius, "is  (Gelos)  the  laughing-stock  of  Sicily."  While 
others  admired  and  applauded  this  witticism,  Dion  answer- 
tA^-^^^  You  obtained  the  crown  by  being  trusted  on  Gelo's 

•   *  PUto»  ibid.  t  For  twenty  pounds. 
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account,  who  reigned  with  great  humanity;  but  you  have 
reigned  in  such  a  manner,  that,  for  your  sake,  no  man  will  be 
trusted  hereafter.  Gelon  made  monarchy  appear  the  best  of 
governments;  but  you  have  convinced  us  that  it  is  the  worst." 
Dionysius  had  three  children  by  Doris,  and  four  by  Aristo- 
mache,  whereof  two  were  daughters,  Sophrosyne  and  Arete. 
The  former  of  these  was  married  to  his  eldest  son  Dionysius; 
the  latter  to  his  brother  Thearides,  and,  after  his  death,  to  her 
\mcle  Dion.  In  the  last  illness  of  Dionysius,  Dion  would 
have  applied  to  him  in  behalf  of  the  children  of  Aristoma- 
che;  but  the  physicians  were  beforehand  with  him.  They 
wanted  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  his  successor ;  and,  when 
he  asked  for  a  sleeping-dose,  Timasus  tells  us,  they  gave  him 
so  effectual  a  one,  that  he  awaked  no  more. 

When  his  son  Dionysius  came  to  the  throne,  in  the  first 
council  that  he  held,  Dion  spoke  with  so  much  propriety  on 
the  present  state  of  aifairs,  and  on  the  measures  which  ought 
to  be  taken,  that  the  rest  appeared  to  be  mere  children  in 
understanding.  By  the  freedom  of  his  counsels  he  exposed, 
in  a  strong  light,  the  slavish  principles  of  those,  who,  through 
a  timorous  disingenuity,  advised  such  measures  as  they 
thought  would  please  their  prince,  rather  than  such  as  might 
advance  his  interest.  But  what  alarmed  them  most  was  the 
steps  he  proposed  to  take  with  regard  to  the  impending  war 
with  Carthage ;  for  he  offered  either  to  go  in  person  to  Car<> 
thage,  and  setde  an  honourable  peace  with  the  Carthaginians ; 
or,  if  the  king  were  rather  inclined  for  war,  to  fit  out  and 
maintain  fifty  galleys  at  his  own  expense. 

Dionysius  was  pleased  with  the  magnificence  of  his  spirit ; 
but  the  courtiers  felt  that  it  made  them  appear  little.  They 
agreed  that,  at  all  events,  Dion  was  to  be  crushed,  and  they 
spared  no  calumny  that  malice  could  suggest.  They  repre- 
sented to  the  king,  that  he  certainly  meant  to  make  himself 
master  by  sea,  and,  by  that  means,  to  obtain  the  kingdom  for 
his  sister's  children.  There  was,  moreover,  another  and  an 
obvious  cause  of  their  hatred  to  him,  in  the  reserve  of  his 
manners,  and  in  the  sobriety  of  his  life.  They  led  the  young 
and  ill-educated  king  through  every  species  of  debauchery, 
the  shameless  panders  to  his  wrong-directed  passions.  Yet 
while  folly  rioted,  tyranny  slept ;  its  rage  was  dissolved  in  the 
ardour  of  youthful  indulgences  as  iron  is  softened  in  the  fire  ; 
and  that  lenity  which  the  Sicilians  could  not  expect  from  the 
virtue  of  their  prince,  they  found  in  his  weakness.  Thus,  the 
reins  of  that  monarchy,  which  Dionysius  vainly  called  ada- 
mantine, fell  gradually,  from  the  loose  and  dissolute  hand 
that  held  them.  This  young  prince,  it  is  said,  would  continue 
the  scene  of  intoxication  for  ninetj^  days  without  intermission ; 

VOL.  IV.  u 
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'  during  which  time  no  sober  person  was  admitted  to  his  coutf, 
where  all  was  drunkenness  and  buffoonery,  revelry  and  riot. 

Their  enmity  to  Dion,  who  had  no  taste  for  these  enjoy- 
ments, was  a  thing  of  course ;  and,  as  he  refused  to  partake 
with  them  in  their  vices,  they  resolved  to  strip  him  of  his  vir- 
tues.  To  these  they  gave  the  names  of  such  vices  as  arc  sup- 
posed, in  some  degree,  to  resemble  them.  His  gravity  of 
manners,  they  called  pride  ;  his  freedom  of  speech,  insolence; 
his  declining  to  join  in  their  licentiousness,  contempt.  It  is 
true,  there  was  a  natural  haughtiness  in  his  deportment,  and 
an  asperity  that  was  unsociable  and  difficult  of  access;  so  that 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered,  if  he  found  no  ready  admission  to 
the  ears  of  a  young  king,  already  spoiled  by  flattery.  Many, 
even  of  his  own  particular  friends,  who  admired  the  integrity 
and  generosity  of  his  heart,  could  not  but  condemn  those  for- 
bidding manners,  which  were  so  ill  adapted  to  social  and  po* 
litical  intercourse;  and  Plato  himself,  when  he  wrote  to  him 
some  time  after,  warned  him,  as  it  were  by  the  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy, to  guard  against  that  austerity  which  is  the  companion 
of  solitude.*  However,  the  necessity  of  the  times  and  the 
feeble  statb  of  the  monarchy,  rendered  it  necessary  for  the 
king,  though  contrary  to  his  inclinations,  to  retain  him  in  die 
highest  appointments  ;  and  this  Dion  himself  very  well  knew.^ 

As  he  was  willing  to  impute  the  irregularities  of  Dionysius 
to  ignorance  and  a  bad  education,  he  endeavoured  to  engage 
him  in  a  course  of  liberal  studies,  and  to  give  him  a  taste  for 
those  sciences  which  have  a  tendency  to  moral  improvement. 
By  this  means  he  hoped  that  he  should  induce  him  to  think  of 
virtue  without  disgust,  and  at  length  to  embrace  its  precepts 
with  pleasure.  The  young  Dionysius  was  not  naturally  the 
worst  of  princes ;  but  his  father  being  apprehensive  that  if 
his  mind  were  improved  by  science,  and  the  conversation  of 
wise  and  virtuous  men,  he  m^ight  some  time  or  other  think  of 
depriving  him  of  his  kingdom,  kept  him  in  close  confinement; 
where,  through  ignorance  and  want  of  other  employment,  he 
amused  himself  with  making  little  chariots,  candlesticks, 
wooden  chairs  ind  tables.  His  father,  indeed,  was  so  suspi- 
cious of  all  mankind,  and  so  wretchedly  timorous,  that  lie 
would  not  suffer  a  barber  to  shave  him,  but  had  his  hair  sing- 
ed off  with  a  live  coal  by  one  of  his  own  attendants.  Neither 
his  brother  nor  his  son  were  admitted  into  his  chamber  in 
their  own  clothes,  but  were  first  stripped  and  examined  by 
the  sentinels,  and  after  that  were  obliged  to  put  on  such  clothes 
as  were  provided  for  them.     When  his  brother  Leptines  was 

•  'H  /i  «ty6«J(y«  fgw/ute  (vroMOs,  LittnUy, — **  HaUfffatiness  Kres  under  the 
same  roof  with  sohtude."  This  is  towards  the  end  of  Plato's  fourth  letter.  It 
is  preceded  b^  a  fine  political  precept,  viz.  that  the  complaisance  which  prO' 
du9ei  popularity  is  the  source  of  the  greatest  operations  in  government. 
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ance  describing  the  situation  of  a  place,  he  took  a  spear  from 
one  of  the  guards  to  trace  the  plan,  upon  whieh  Dionysius 
was  extremely  offended,  and  caused  the  soldier  who  had  given 
up  the  weapon  to  be  put  to  death.  He  was  afraid,  he  said,  of 
the  sense  and  sagacity  of  his  friends ;  because  he  knew  they 
must  think  it  more  eligible  to  govern  than  to  obey.  '  He  slew 
Marsyas,  whom  he  had  advanced  to  a  considerable  military 
command,  merely  because  Marsyas  dreamed  that  he  killed 
him;  for  he  concluded,  that  this  dream  by  night  was  occa- 
sioned by  some  similar  suggestion  of  the  day.  Yet  even  this 
timorous  and  suspicious  wretch  was  offended  with  Plato,  be* 
cause  he  would  not  allow  him  to  be  the  most  valiant  man  in 
the  world ! 

When  ^Dion,  as  we  have  before  observed,  considered  that 
the  irregularities  of  young  Dionysius  were  chiefly  owing  to 
his  want  of  education,  he  exhorted  him  earnestly  to  apply 
himself  to  study;  and  by  all  means  to  send  for  Plato,  the, 
prince  of  philosophers,  into  Sicily: — ^**  When  he  comes,"  said 
he,  *'*'  apply  to  him  without  loss  of  time.  CoViformed  by  his 
precepts  to  that  divine  exemplar  of  beauty  and  perfection, 
which  called  the  universe  from  confusion  into  order,  you  will 
at  once  secure  your  own  happiness,  and  the  happiness  of  your 
people.  The  obedience  they  now  render  you  through  fear,  by 
your  justice  and  moderation  you  will  improve  to  a  principle 
of  filial  duty ;  and  of  a  tyrant  you  will  become  a  king.  Fear 
and  force,  and  fleets  and  armies,  are  not,  as  your  father  called 
them,  the  adamantine  chains  of  government ;  but  that  atten* 
tion,  that  affection,  that  respect,  which  justice  and  goodness 
for  ever  draw  after  them.  These  are  the  milder,  but  the 
stronger  bonds  of  empire.  Besides,  it  is  surely  a  disgrace  for 
a  prince,  who,  in  all  the  circumstances  of  figure  and  appear- 
ance, is  distinguished  firom  the  people,  not  to  rise  above  them, 
at  the  same  time,  in  the  superiority  of  his  conversation,  and 
the  cultivation  of  his  mind.'' 

As  Dion  frequently  solicited  the  king  on  this  subject,  and 
occasionally  repeated  some  of  Plato's  arguments,  he  conceive 
ed  at  length  a  violent  inclination  to  hear  him  discourse.  He, 
therefore,  sent  several  letters  of  invitation-to  him  at  Athens, 
which  were  seconded  by  the  entreaties  of  Dion.  The  Pytha-* 
gorean  philosophers  in  Italy  requested  at  the  same  time,  that 
he  would  undertake  the  direction  of  this  young  prince,  whose 
mind  was  misguided  by  power,  and  reclaim  him  by  the  solid 
counsels  of  philosophy.  Plato,  as  he  owns  himself,  was 
ashamed  to  be  a  philosopher  in  theory  and  not  in  practice ; 
and  flattering  himself  that  if  he  could  rectify  the  mind  of  the 
prince,  he  might  by  the  same  means  remedy  the  disorders  of 
the  kingdom,  he  yielded  to  their  request. 

The  enemies  of  Dion,  now  fearing  an  alteration  in  Diony- 
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sius,  advised  him  to  recal  from  exile  one  Philistus,  who  was,  in* 
deed,  a  man  of  learning,*  but  employed  his  talents  in  defence 
of  the  despotic  policy;  and  this  man  they  intended  to  set  in 
opposition  to  Plato  and  his  philosophy.  Philistus,  from  the 
beginning,  had  been  a  principal  instrument  in  promoting  the 
monarchic  government^  and  kept  the  citadel,  of  which  he  was 
governor,  a  long  time  for  that  party.  It  is  said  that  he  had  a 
private  commerce  with  the  mother  of  the  elder  Dionysius, 
and  that  the  tyrant  himself  was  not  ignorant  of  it.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  Leptines,  who  had  two  daughters  by  a  married  wo- 
man, whom  he  had  debauched,  gave  one  of  them  in  marriage 
to  Philistus:  but  this  being  done  without  consulting  Diony- 
sius, he  was  offended,  imprisoned  Leptines'  mistress,  and  ba- 
nished Philistus.  The  latter  fled  to  his  friends  at  Adria, 
where  (it  is  probable)  he  composed  the  greatest  part  of  his 
history ;  for  he  did  not  return  to  Sicily  during  me  reign  of 
that  Dionysius.  After  his  death,  as  we  have  observed,  Dion's 
enemies  occasioned  him  to  be  recalled.  His  arbitrary  princi- 
ples were  suitable  for  their  purpose,  and  he  began  to  exercise 
them  immediately  on  his  return. 

At  the  same  time  calumnies  and  impeachments  against  Dion 
were,  as  usual,  brought  to  the  king.  He  was  accused  of  hold- 
ing a  private  correspondence  with  Theodotcs  and  Heraclides 
for  the  subversion  of  the  monarchy  ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  proba- 
ble that  he  entertained  some  hopes,  from  the  arrival  of  Plato, 
of  lessening  the  excessive  power  of  Dionysius ;  or,  at  least,  of 
making  him  moderate  and  equitable  in  the  use  of  it.  Besides, 
if  he  continued  obstinate,  and  were  not  to  be  reclaimed,  he  was 
determined  to  depose  him,  and  restore  the  commonwealth  to 
the  Syracusans;  for  he  preferred  even  the  popular  form  of 
government  to  an  absolute  monarchy,  where  a  well-regulated 
aristocracy  could  not  be  procured. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Plato  came  into  Sicily. 
At  first  he  was  received  with  the  greatest  appearance  of  kind- 
ness, and  he  was  conveyed  from  the  coast  in  one  of  the  king's 
most  splendid  chariots.  Even  Dionysius  himself  sacrificed  to 
the  gods,  in  acknowledgment  of  his  safe  arrival,  and  of  the 
honour  and  happiness  they  had  by  that  means  conferred  on  his 
kingdom*.  The  people  had  the  greatest  hopes  of  a  speedy  re- 
formation. They  observed  an  unusual  decorum  in  the  enter- 
tainments at  court,  and  a  sobriety  in  the  conduct  of  the  cour- 
tiers; while  the  king  answered  all  to  whom  he  gave  audience 
in  a  very  obliging  manner.  The  desire  of  learning,  and  the 
study  of  philosophy,  were  become  general;  and  die  several 
apartments  of  the  royal  palace  were  like  so  many  schools  of 

*  He  wrote  the  Uistories  of  Egypt,  Sicily,  and  the  Heign  of  Dionysius. 
Cicero  calls  him  the  petty  Thucydides,  {PimUua  Tkucydidet.) 
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geometricians,  full  of  the  dust  in  which  the  students  describe 
their  mathematical  figures.  Not  long  after  this,  at  a  solemn 
sacrifice  in  the  citadel,  when  the  herald  prayed,  as  usual,  for 
the  long  continuance  of  the  government,  Dionysius  is  said  to 
have  cried, — ^^  How  long  will  you  continue  to  curse  me !" 
Xhis  was  an  inexpressible  mortification  to  Philistus  and  his 
party.  If  Plato,  said  they,  has  already  made  such  a  change  in 
the  king,  his  influence  in  time  will  be  irresistible. 

They  now  no  longer  made  their  attacks  on  Dion  separately 
or  in  private.  They  united  In  exclaiming  against  him,  that  he  , 
had  fascinated  the  king  with  the  delusions  of  eloquence  and 
philosophy,  in  order  to  obtain  the  kingdom  for  his  sister's 
children.  They  represented  it  as  a  matter  of  the  greatest  in- 
dignity, that,  after  die  whole  force  of  the  Athenians  had  vainly 
invaded  Sicily,  and  were  vanqilished  and  destroyed,  without 
so  much  as  being  able  to  take  Syracuse,  they  should  now,  by 
means  of  one  sophist,  overturn  the  empire  of  Dionysius.  It 
nvas  with  indignation  they  beheld  the  deluded  monarch  pre- 
vailed on  by  his  insinuations  to  part  with  his  guard  of  ten 
thousand  spearmen:  to  give  up  a  navy  of  four  hundred  gal- 
leys ;  to  disband  an  army  of  ten  thousand  horse,  and  many 
times  that  number  of  foot,  in  order  that  he  might  pursue  an 
ideal  happiness  in  the  Academy,  and  amuse  himself  with 
theorems  of  geometry;  while  the  substantial  enjoyments  of 
wealth  and  power  were  left  to  Dion  and  the  children  of  Aris- 
tomache. 

By  means  of  these  suggestions,  Dion  first  incurred  the  sus- 
picion, and  soon  after  the  open  displeasure,  of  Dionysius.  A 
letter  of  his  was  likewise  intercepted,  and  privately  carried  to 
the  king.  It  was  addressed  to  the  Carthaginian  agents,  and 
directed  them  not  to  have  their  audience  of  the  king  concern- 
ing the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  unless  he  were  present,  and 
then  every  thing  should  be  settled  as  they  wished.  Tim«us 
informs  us,  that,  after  Dionysius  had  showed  this  letter  to 
Philistus,  and  consulted  him  upon  it,  he  over- reached  Dion 
by  a  pretence  of  reconciliation,  and  told  him,  that  he  was  de- 
sirous their  good  understanding  might  be  renewed.  After 
this,  as  he  was  one  day  walking  alone  with  him  by  the  wall  of 
the  castle,  near  the  sea,  he  showed  him  the  letter,  and  accused 
him  of  conspiring  with  the  Carthaginians  against  him.  When 
Dion  attempted  to  speak  in  his  own  defence,  Dionysius  re- 
fused to  hear  him;  and,  having  forced  him  aboard  a  vessel, 
which  lay  there  for  the  purpose,  commanded  the  sailors  to  set 
him  ashore  in  Italy. 

When  this  was  publicly  known,  it  was  generally  condemned 
as  tyrannical  and  cruel.  The  court  was  in  distress  for  the 
laAes  of  Dion's  family ;  but  the  citizens  receivt^d  fresh  cou- 
rage from  the  event :  for  they  were  in  hopes  that  the  odium 
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which  it  would  bring  upon  Diooysius,  and  the  general  discon- 
tent that  his  government  occasioned,  might  contribute  to  bring 
about  a  revolution.  Dionyaius  perceived  this  with  some  anxie- 
ty; and,  thinking  it  necessary  to  pacify  the  women  and  the 
rest  of  Dion's  friends,  he  told  them  that  he  was  not  gone  into 
exile,  but  only  sent  out  of  the  way  for  a  time,  that  his  obsti- 
nacy might  not  draw  upon  him  a  heavier  punishment.  He 
also  allowed  his  friends  two  ships,  that  they  might  convey  to 
him,  in  Peloponnesus,  as  much  of  his  treasure,  and  as  many 
of  his  servants,  as  they  should  think  fit :  for  Dion  was  a  man 
of  considerable  property,  ,and  little  inferior  to  the  king  in  wealth 
or  magnificence.  The  most  valuable  part  of  his  effects,  toge- 
ther with  presents  from  the  ladies,  and  others  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, his  niends  conveyed  to  him ;  and  the  splendour  of  his 
fortune  gained  him  great  respect  among  the  Greeks.  At  the 
yune  time,  they  conceived  a  hieh  idea  of  the  power  of  the 
tyrant,  when  an  exile  from  his.kmgdom  could  make  sjich  an 
appearance. 

Dionysius  now  removed  Plato  into  the  citadel,  under  colour 
of  kindness;  but  in  reality  to  set  a  guard  upon  him,  lest  he 
should  follow  Dion,  and  proclaim  to  me  world  how  injuriously 
he  had  been  treated. 

As  wild  beasts  become  tame  and  tractable  by  use,  so  the 
tjrrant,  by  frequent  conversation  with  the  philosopher,  began 
at  last  to  conceive  an  affection  for  him ;  yet  even  that  affection 
had  something  of  the  tyrant  in  it;  for  he  required  of  Plato, 
in  return,  that  he  should  exclusively  confine  his  regard  and 
admiration  to  him.  On  condition  that  he  would  prefer  his 
friradship  to  that  of  Dion,  he  was  willing  to  give  up  the  whole 
administration  into  his  hands.  This  extravagant  affection  gave 
Plato  no  small  trouble;  for  it  was  accompanied  with  petulance 
and  jealousy,  as  the  love  which  subsists  between  the  different 
sexes  has  its  quarrels  and  reconciliations.  He  expressed  the 
strongest  desire  to  become  Plato's  scholar,  and  to  proceed  in 
the  study  of  philosophy ;  but  he  expressed  it  with  reluctance 
in  the  presence  of  those  who  wanted  to  divert  him  from  his 
purnose,  and  seemed  as  if  he  was  in  pursuit  of  something  he 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of. 

As  a  war  broke  out  about  this  time,  he  found  it  necessary 
to  dismiss  Plato;  but  he  promised  him,  before  his  departure, 
to  recal  Dion  the  ensuing  summer:  however,  he  did  not  keep 
his  promise,  but  made  the  war  he  was  engaged  in  his  apology, 
and  remitted  to  him  the  produce  of  his  estate.  At  the  same 
time,  he  desired  Plato  to  acquiesce  in  his  apology,  assuring 
him  that  he  would  send  for  Dion  on  the  commencement  of  the 
peace;  and  he  entreated  him,  in  the  mean  while,  that  Dion 
would  be  peaceable,  and  not  say  or  do  any  thing  that  might 
hurt  his  character  among  the  Greeks.    This  Plato  endeavour- 
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ed  to  effect  by  keeping  Dion  in  the  Academy  in  pursuit  of 
philosophy. 

At  Athens,  Dion  lived  with  an  acquaintance,  whose  name 
was  Callippus.  But  a  piece  of  pleasure-ground  which  he  pur- 
chased, he  gave,  on  his  departure,  to  Speusippus,  with  whom 
he  had  most  usually  conversed.  Speusippus,  as  Timon,  in  his 
poems  called  Syllis,  informs  us,  was  a  facetious  companion, ' 
and  had  a  turn  tor  raillery ;  and  Plato  was  desirous  that  Dion's 
severity  of  manners  might  be  softened  by  the  pleasantry  of 
his  conversation.  When  Plato  exhibited  a  chorus  of  boys  at 
Athens,*  Dion  took  upon  himself  the  management,  and  de- 
frayed the  expense.  Plato  was  desirous  that  this  munificence 
might  procure  him  popularity;  and,  on  that  account,  he  readily 
gave  up  the  honour  ot  conducting  the  affiur  himself. 

Dion  likewise  visited  other  cities,  and  conversed  with  the  prin- 
cipal statesmen,  by  whom  he  was  publicly  entertained.  In  his 
manners  there  was  now  no  longer  any  thing  pompous  or  affect- 
ed ;  there  was  nothing  that  savoured  of  the  dissolute  luxury 
of  a  tyrant's  court:  his  behaviour  was  modest,  discreet,  and 
manly ;  and  his  philosophical  discourses  were  learned  and  in- 
genious. This  procured  him  popular  favour  and  public  ho- 
nours; and  the  Lacedaemonians,  without  regard  to  the  resent- 
ment of  Dionysius,  though  at  the  Viery  time  they  had  received 
succours'  from  him  against  the  Thebans,  made  him  free  of 
their  city.  We  are  told  that  Dion  accepted  an  invitation  from 
Ptseodorus  the  Megarensian,  who  was  a  man  of  considerable 
power  and  fortune;  and  when  he  found  his  door  crowded  with 
people  on  business,  and  that  it  was  difficult  to  have  access  to 
him,  he  said  to  his  friends,  who  expressed  their  dissatisfiiction 
on  the  occasion,— -^^  Why  should  this  affront  us  i  We  did  this, 
and  more  than  this,  at  Syracuse." 

Dion's  popularity  in  Greece  soon  excited  the  jealousy  of 
Dionysius ;  who,  therefore,  stopped  his  remittances,  and  put 
his  estate  in  the  hands  of  his  own  stewards.  However,  tnat 
his  reputation  might  not  suffer,  through  Plato's  means,  amongst 
the  philosophers,  he  retained  a  number  of  learned  men  in  his 
court ;  and,  being  desirous  to  outshine  them  all  in  disputation, 
he  frequently  was  under  a  necessity  of  introducing,  without  the 
least  propriety,  the  arguments  he  had  learnt  from  Plato.  He 
now  wished  for  that  philosopher  again,  and  repented  that  he 
had  so  ill  availed  himself  of  his  instructions.  Like  a  tyrant, 
therefore,  whose  desires,  however  extravagant,  are  immedi- 
ately to  be  complied  with,  he  was  violently  bent  on  recalling 
him.  To  effect  this  he  thought  of  every  expedient;  and  at 
length  prevailed  on  Archytas,  and  the  rest  of  tne  Pythagorean 

*  This  was  a  dramatic  entertainment,  extubited  with  g^eat  expense  and 
magoificence  on  the  feast  of  fiacchui. 
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philosophers,  to  pledge  themselves  for  the  performance  of  his 
promises,  and  to  persuade  him. to  return  to  Sicily;  for  it  was 
Plato  that  first  introduced  those  philosophers  to  Dionysius. 

On  their  part  they  sent  Archidemus  to  Plato ;  and  Dionysius, 
at  the  same  time,  sent  some  galleys  with  several  of  his  friends 
to  join  in  their  request.  The  tyrant  likewise  wrote  to  him,  and 
told  him  in  plain  terms,  that  Dion  must  expect  no  favour  from 
him,  if  Plato  should  not  come  into  Sicily;  but,  upon  his  arri- 
val, he  might  depend  on  every  thing  he  desired.  Dion  was 
also  solicited  by  his  sister  and  wife  to  prevail  with  Plato  to 
gratify  the  tyrant,  that  he  might  no  longer  have  an  apology 
for  the  severity  of  his  treatment.  Plato,  therefore^  as  he  says 
himself,  set  sail  the.  third  time  for  Sicily, — 

To  brave  Chaiybdas'  dreadful  gulf  once  more!* 

His  arrival  was  not  only  a  satisfaction  to  Dionysius,  but  to 
all  Sicily ;  the  inhabitants  of  which  did  not  fail  to  implore  the 
gods,  that  Plato  might  overcome  Philistus ;  and  that  me  tyran* 
ny  might  expire  under  the  influence  of  his  philosophy.  Plato 
was  in  high  favour  with  the  women  in  particular,  and  with  Di- 
onysius he  had  such  credit  as  no  other  person  could  boast;  for 
he  was  allowed  to  come  to  him  without  being  searched.  When 
Aristippus  the  Cyrenean,  observed  that  the  king  frequently 
offered  Plato  money,  and  that  Plato  as  constantly  refused  it, 
he  said, — ^*'  That  Dionysius  was  liberal  without  danger  of  ex- 
hausting his  treasury ;  for  to  those  who  wanted,  and  would 
take  money,  he  was  sparing  in  his  offers,  but  profuse  where  he 
knew  it  would  be  refused." 

After  the  first  civilities  were  over,  Plato  took  an  opportu- 
nity to  mention,  Dion ;  but  the  t}Tant  put  him  off,  till,  at  last, 
expostulations  and  animosities  took  place.  These,  however, 
Dionysius  was  industrious  to  conceal,  and  endeavoured  to 
bring  over  Plato  from  the  interest  of  Dion  by  repeated  favours 
and  studied  civilities.  The  philosopher,  on  the  other  hand,  did 
not  immediately  publish  his  perfidy,  but  dissembled  his  re- 
sentment. While  things  were  thus  circumstanced,  Helicon  of 
Cyzicus,  one  of  Plato's  followers,  foretold  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  ; 
and  as  it  happened  according  to  his  prediction,  the  king,  in  ad- 
miration of  his  learning,  rewarded  him  with  a  talent  of  silver. 
Upon  this,  Aristippus,  jesting  among  the  rest  of  the  philoso- 
phers, told  them,  he  had  something  extraordinary  likewise  to 
prognosticate.  Being  entreated  to  make  it  known, — "  I  fore- 
see," said  he, "  that  in  a  short  time  there  will  be  a  quarrel  be- 
tween Dionysius  and  Plato."  Soon  after  this,  Dionysius  sold 
Dion's  estate,  and  converted  the  money  to  his  own  use.  Plato 
was  removed  from  his  apartment  iii  the  palace-gardens,  and 

•  Odya.  1.  lii. 
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placed  within  the  purlieus  of  the  guards,  who  had*  long  hated, 
and  even  sought  to  kill  him,  on  a  supposition  that  he  advised 
the  tyrant  to  lay  down  his  government,  and  disband  his  army. 

Archytas,  who  had  engaged  for  Plato^s  safety,  when  he  un- 
derstood his  dangef ,  sent  a  galley  to  demand  him ;  and  the  ty- 
rant^ to  palliate  his  enmity,  previous  to  his  departure,  made 
pompous  entertainments.  At  one  of  them,  however,  he  could 
not  help  saying, — ^'^  I  suppose,  Plato,  when  you  return  to  your 
companions  in  the  Academy,  my  faults  will  often  be  the  sub- 
ject of  your  conversation,"  "  I  hope,"  answered  Plato,  "  we 
shall  never  be  so  much  at  a  loss  for  subjects  in  the  Academy , 
as  to  talk  of  you."  Such  are  the  circumstances  which  have  been 
mentioned  concerning  Plato's  departure ;  but  they  are  not  per- 
fectly consistent  with  Plato's  own  account. 

Dion  being  offended,  not  only  with  these  things,  but  with 
some  intelligence  he  had  before  received  concerning  his  wife^ 
which  is  alluded  to  in  Plato*  s  letter  to  Dionysius,  openly  de-> 
clared  himself  his  enemy.  The  affair  was  this : — Plato,  on  his 
return  to  Greece,  was  desired  by  Dionysius  privately  to  con- 
sult Dion,  whether  he  would  be  averse  to  his  wife's  marrying; 
another  man ;  for  there  was  a  report,  whether  true,  or  the  in- 
vention of  his  enemies,  that  his  matrimonial  state  was  not 
agreeable  to  him,  and  diat  there  was  a  coolness  betwixt  hint 
and  Arete.  After  Plato  had  consulted  Dion  on  the  affair,  he 
wrote  to  Dionysius,  and,  though  he  spoke  in  plain  terms  of 
other  matters,  he  mentioned  this  in  a  manner  that  could  only 
be  intelligible  to  the  king.  He  told  him,  that  he  had  talked 
with  Dion  on  the  business,  and  that  he  would  certainly  resent 
it  if  any  such  attempt  were  made. 

While  any  prospect  of  an  accommodation  remained,  Diony- 
sius took  no  further  steps  in  the  affair  ;  but  when  that  prospect 
was  gone,  and  Plato  once  more  had  left  Sicily  in  displeasure^ 
he  compelled  Arete  to  marry  Timocrates;  and,  in  this  in- 
stance, he  fell  short  even  of  the  justice  and  lenity  of  his  father. 
When  Philoxenus,  who  had  married  his  sister  Theste,  was  de- 
clared his  enemy,  and  fled  through  fear  out  of  Sicily,  Dionysius 
sent  for  his  sister,  and  reproached  her  with  being  privy  to  her 
husband's  ^escape,  without  letting  him  know  it.  Theste  an- 
swered, without  fear  or  hesitation, — "  Do  you  think  me,  Dio- 
nysius, so  bad  a  wife,  or  so  weak  a  woman,  that  if  I  had  known 
of  my  husband's  flight,  I  would  not  have  accompanied  him, 
and  shared  in  the  worst  of  his  fortunes?  Indeed  I  was  ignorant 
of  it.  And  I  assure  you,  that  I  should  esteem  it  a  higher 
honour  to  be  called  the  wife  of  Philoxenus  the  exile,  than  the 
sister  of  Dionysius  the  tyrant."  The  king,  it  is  said,  admired 
her  spirited  answer :  and  the  Syracusans  honoured  her'so  much, 
that  she  retained  her  princely  retinue  after  the  dissolution  of 
the  tyranny;  and  the  citizens,  by  public  decree,  attended  the 
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solemnity  of  her  funeral.    This  is  a  digression,  but  it  ma/haver 
its  use. 

Dion  now  thought  of  nothing  but  war.  Plato,  however,  was 
against  it ;  partly  on  account  of  the  hospit^jble  favours  he  had 
received  from  Dionysius,  and  partly  because  of  the  advanced 
age  of  Dion.  Speusippus,  and  the  rest  of  his  friends,  on  the 
other  hand,  encouraged  him  to  rescue  from  slavery  his  native 
Sicily,  that  stretched  forth  her  hands  towards  him^  and  would 
certainly  receive  him  with  every  expression  of  joy.  Speusip- 
pus,  when  he  attended  Plato  into  Sicily,  had  mixed  more  with 
the  people,  and  learned  their  sentiments  with  regard  to  the 
government.     At  first,  indeed,  they  were  reserved,  and  sus- 

Jected  him  for  an  emissary  of  the  tyrant's  j  but,  by  degrees, 
e  obtained  their  confidence.  In  short,  it  was  the  voice,  die 
prayer  of  the  people,  that  Dion  would  come,  though  without 
either  army  or  navy,  to  their  relief,  and  lend  diem  only  his 
name  and  his  presence  against  the  tyrant.  Dion  was  en* 
couraged  by  these  representations ;  and  the  more  effectually 
to  conceal  his  intentions,  he  raised  what  forces  he  was  able  by 
means  of  his  friends.  He  was  assisted  in  this  by  many  states- 
men and  philosophers,  amongst  whom  was  Eudemus  the  Cy- 
f>rian,  (on  occasion  of  whose  death,  Aristotle  wrote  his  Dia- 
ogue  on  the  Soul,)  and  Timonides  the  Leucadian.  These  en- 
gaged in  his  interest  Miltas  the  Thessalian,  who  was  skilled  in 
divination,  and  had  been  his  fellow-academician.  But  of  all 
those  whom  the  tyrant  had  banished,  which  were  no  fewer 
than  a  thousand,  no  more  than  twenty-five  gave  in  their  names 
for  the  service.  The  rest,  for  want  of  spirit,  would  not  en- 
gage in  the  cause.  The  general  rendezvous  was  in  the  island  of 
Zacynthus ;  and  here,  when  the  little  army  was  assembled,  it 
did  not  amount  to  eight  hundred  men  :*  but  they  were  men 
who  had  signalized  themselves  in  the  greatest  engagements; 
they  were  in  perfect  discipline,  and  inured  to  hardship;  in 
courage  and  conduct  they  had  no  superiors  in  the  army ;  in 
short,  they  were  such  men  as  were  likely  to  serve  the  cause  of 
Dion,  in  animating,  by  their  example,,  those  who  came  to  his 
dUndard  in  Sicily. 

Yet  these  men,  when  they  understood  that  they  were  to  be 
led  against  Dionysius,  were  disheartened,  and  condemned  the 
rash  resentment  of  Dion ;  the  consequence  of  which  they  looked 
upon  as  certain  ruin.  Nor  were  they  less  oflfended  with  their 
commanders,  and  those  who  had  enlisted  them,  because  they 
had  concealed  the  design  of  the  service.  But  when  Dion,  in 
a  public  speech,  after  showing  them  the  feeble  state  of  Diony- 
sius^ government,  told  them,  that  he  considered  them  rather  as 

•  Diodonifl  enlargei*  with  great  propriety,  on  tlie  estnoiduiary  spirit  and 
•access  of  this  enterprise.— Lib.  z?i. 
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so  many  officers  whom  he  carried  to  head  the  people  of  Siciljr, 
already  prepared  to  revolt,  than  as  private  men;  and  when 
Alcimenes,  who,  in  birth  and  reputation,  was  the  principal 
man  in  Achaia,  had  concurred  in  the  address  of  Dion,  and  joined 
in  the  expedition,  they  then  were  satisfied. 

It  was  now  about  midsummer,  the  Etesian  winds*  prevailed 
at  sea,  and  the  moon  was  at  the  full,  when  Dion  prepared  a 
magnificent  sacrifice  to  Apollo,  and  marched  in  procession  to 
the  temple,  with  his  men  under  arms.  After  the  sacrifice,  he 
gave  them  a  feast  in  the  race-ground  of  the  Zacynthians. 
They  were  astonished  at  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  plate 
that  was  exhibited  on  this  occasion,  so  far  above  the  ordinary 
fortunes  of  a  private  man ;  and  they  concluded,  that  a  per- 
son of  such  opulence  would  not,  at  a  late  period  of  life,  ex- 
pose himself  to  dangers,  without  a  fair  prospect  of  success,  and 
the  certain  support  of  friends.  After  the  usual  prayers  and 
libations,  the  moon  was  eclipsed.  This  was  nothing  strange  to 
Dion,  who  knew  the  variations  of  the  ecliptic,  and  that  this 
defection  of  the  moon's  light  was  caused  by  the  interposition 
of  the  earth  between  her  and  the  sun.  But  as  the  soldiers  were 
troubled  about  it,  Miltas  the  diviner  took  upon  him  to  give  it 
a  proper  turn,  and  assured  them,  that  it  portended  the  sudden 
obscurity  of  something  that  was  at  present  glorious:  that  this 
glorious  object  could  be  no  other  than  Diony sius,  whose  lustre 
would  be  extinguished  on  their  arrival  in  Sicily.  This  inter- 
pretation he  communicated  In  as  public  a  manner  as  possible : 
but  from  the  prodigy  of  the  bees,t  a  swarm  of  which  settled  on 
the  stem  of  Dion's  ship,  he  intimated  to  his  friends  his  ap- 
prehensions that  the  great  aiFairs  which  Dion  was  then  prose- 
cuting, after  flourishing  a  while,  would  come  to  nothing. 
Dionysius,  too,  they  said,  had  many  prodigies  on  this  occasion. 
An  eagle  snatched  a  javelin  from  one  of  his  guards,  and,  after 
flying  aloft  with  it^droptit  in  the  sea.  The  waters  of  the  sea, 
at  the  foot  of  the  citadel,  were  fresh  for  one  whole  day,  as 
plainly  appeared  to  every  one  that  tasted  them.  He  had  pigs 
farrowed  perfect  in  all  their  other  parts,  but  without  ears.  The 

*  These  winds  blew  regularly  at  a  certain  season  of  the  year.  "Strabo  some- 
times calls  them  east,  and  sometimes  north  winds ;  but  to  convey  Dion  from 
Zacynthas  to  Pachynus,  they  must  have  blown  from  the  east.  PKny  makes 
the  Etesian  winds  the  same  as  tlie  north-east  wind.  Apdlo  in  mutate  medii 
mutat  nomerif  et  Eudtu  vocatur.^^BUt,  J^Tat.  lib.  xviii.  cap,  34.  Me  tells  us  when 
the  winds  begin,  xviii.  Calend.  Jhtgutti,  E^ptB  aquilo  occidit  maiutino^  Eteaia- 
rutngue  prodromi  Jiaiut  inciphmt. — Ibid.  lib.  rviii.  cap.  28.  And  when  they 
end ;  Dedmo  Sexto  Caiend,  Oetob,  j£^^to  SpieOf  quam  tenet  Viryo;  eaoritur 
mattUindf  JEUeiague demnunt.'^ibid.  lib.  xviii.  cap.  31.  Thus,  it  seem%  that  they 
last  iH>out  two  months,  (Pliny,  m  another  place,  st^ys  forty  clays,  lib.  ii  cap.  47,) 
and  the  relief  of  such  gales  in  that  season  is  plainly  providential.  Aristotle 
accounts  for  them  from  the  convexity  of  the  earth. 

t  This  superstition  prevailed  no  less  amongst  the  Romans  than  amongst  the 
Greeks.    See  the  IJSe  of  Brutus 
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diviners  interpreted  this  as  an  omen  of  rebellion  and  revolt ; 
the  people,  they  said,  would  no  longer  give  ear  to  the  man-^ 
dates  of  the  tyrant.  The  freshness  of  the  sea- water  imported, 
that  the  Syracusans,  after  their  harsh  and  severe  treat|nent, 
would  enjoy  milder  and  better  times.  The  eagle  was  the  minis- 
ter of  Jove,  and  the  javelin  an  ensign  of  power  and  govern- 
ment: thus  the  father  of  the  gods  had  destined  the  overthrow 
and  abolition  of  the  tyranny.  These  things  we  have  from 
Theopompus. 

•  Dion's  soldiers  were  conveyed  in  two  transports.  These 
were  accompanied  by  another  smaller  vessel,  and  two  more  of 
thirty  oars.  Beside  the  arms  of  those  who  attended  him,  he 
took  with  him  two  thousand  shields,  a  large  quantity  of  darts 
and  javelins,  and  a  considerable  supply  of  provisions,  that 
nothing  might  be  wanting  in  the  expedition ;  for  they  put  off 
to  the  main  sea,  because  they  did  not  think  it  safe  to  coast  it 
along,  being  informed  that  Philistus  was  stationed  off  lapygia 
to  watch  their  motions.  Having  sailed  with  a  gende  wind 
about  twelve  days,  on  the  thirteenth  they  arrived  at  Pachynus, 
a  promontory  in  Sicily.  There  the  pilot  advised  Dion  to  land 
his  men  immediately ;  for  if  they  once  doubled  the  cape,  they 
might  continue  at  sea  a  long  time  before  they  could  have  a 
gale  from  the  south  at  that  season  of  the  year.  But  Dion, 
who  was  afraid  of  making  a  descent  too  near  the  enemy,  and 
chose  rather  to  make  good  his  landing  in  some  remoter  part 
of  the  island,  doubled  the  cape  notwithstanding.  They  had 
not  sailed  far  before  a  strong  gale  from  the  north  and  a  high 
sea  drove  them  quite  off  Sicily.  At  the  same  time,  there  was 
a  violent  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning ;  for  it  was  about  the 
rising  of  Arcturus;  and  it  was  accompanied  with  such  dread- 
ful rains,  and  the  weather  was,  in  every  respect,  so  tempestu- 
ous, that  the  affrighted  sailors  knew  not  where  they  were,  till 
they  found  themselves  driven  by  the  violence  of  the  storm  to 
Cercina  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  This  craggy  island  was  sur- 
rounded with  such  dangerous  rocks,  that  they  narrowly  escap- 
ed being  dashed  to  pieces;  but  by  working  hard  with  their 
poles,  they  kept  clear,  with  much  difficulty,  till  the  storm  abat- 
ed. They  were  then  informed  by  a  vessel,  which  accidently 
came  up  with  them,  that  they  were  at  the  head  of  what  is  called 
the  Great  Syrtis.*  In  this  horrible  situation,  they  were  fur- 
ther disheartened  by  finding  themselves  becalmed;  but,  after 
beating  about  for  some  time,  a  gale  sprung  up  suddenly  from 
the  south.  On  this  unexpected  change,  as  the  wind  increased 
upon  them,  they  made  all  their  sail,  and  imploring  the  assist- 
ance of  the  gods,  once  more  put  off  to  sea  in  quest  of  Sicily. 
After  an  easy  passage  of  five  days,  they  arrived  at  Minoa,  a 

•  Not  far  from  Tripoli, 
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small  town  in  Sicily,*  belonging  to  the  Carthaginians.  Syna- 
lu6,f  a  friend  of  Dion's,  was  then  governor  of  the  place,  and 
as  he  knew  not  that  this  little  fleet  belonged  to  Dion,  he  at- 
tempted to  prevent  the  landing  of  his  men.  The  soldiers 
leaped  out  of  the  vessels  in  arms,  but  killed  none  that  opposed 
them ;  for  Dion,  on  account  of  his  friendship  with  Synalus, 
had  forbidden  them.  However,  they  ran  in  one  body  with  the 
fugitives  into  the  town,  and  thus  made  themselves  masters  of 
it.  When  Dion  and  the  governor  met,  mutual  sidutations 
passed  between  them,  and  the  former  restored  him  his  towa 
unhurt.  Synalus,  in  return,  entertained  his  soldiers,  and  sup- 
plied him  with  necessaries. 

It  happened  that  Dionysius,  a  little  before  this,  had  sailed 
with  eighty  ships  for  Italy,  and  this  absence  of  his  gave  them 
no  smsdl  encouragement :  insomuch  that  when  Dion  invited 
his  men  to  refresh  themselves  for  some  time  after  their  fatigues 
at  sea,  they  thought  of  nothing  but  making  a  proper  use  of  the 
present  moment,  and  called  upon  him,  with  one  voice,  to  lead 
them  to  Syracuse :  he,  therefore,  left  his  useless  arms  and  bag- 
gage with  Synalus,  and  having  engaged  him  to  transmit  them 
to  him  at  a  proper  opportunity,  marched  for  Syracuse.  Two 
hundred  of  the  Agrigentine  cavalry,  who  inhabited  the  country 
about  Ecnomus,  immediately  revolted,  and  joined  him  in  his 
march,  and  these  were  followed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Gela. 

The  news  of  his  arrival  soon  reaching  Syracuse,  Timocrates, 
who  had  married  Dion's  wife,  and  was  appointed  regent  in 
the  absence  of  Dionysius,  immediately  despatched  letters  to 
acquaint  him  with  the  event.  In  the  mean  while  he  applied 
himself  to  prevent  all  tumults  in  the  city,  for  the  people  were 
greatly  animated  on  the  report  of  Dion's  arrival,  though  the 
uncertainty  they  were  under  as  yet  kept  them  quiet.  A  sin- 
gular accident  happened  to  the  courier  who  was  despatched 
with  letters  for  Dionysius.  As  he  was  passing  through  the 
territory  of  Rhegium  to  Caulonia,  where  the  tyrant  then  was, 
he  met  an  acquaintance  of  his  returning  home  with  a  newly- 
oifered  sacrifice,  and  having  taken  a  little  of  the  flesh  for  his 
own  use,:|:  he  made  the  best  of  his  way.  At  night,  however, 
he  found  it  necessary  to  take  a  little  rest,  and  retired  to  sleep 
in  a  wood  by  the  side  of  the  road.  A  wolf,  allured  by  the 
smell  of  the  flesh,  came  up  while  he  was  asleep,  and  carried  it 
off,  together  with  the  bag  of  letters  to  which  it  was  fastened. 
When  the  courier  awaked,  he  sought  a  long  time  to  no  pur- 
pose for  his  despatches,  and  being  determined  not  to  face 
Dionysius  without  them,  he  absconded.     Thus  it  was  a  con- 

*  On  the  south  coast.  f  Diodorus  calls  him  Pyralus. 

t  To  carry  home  part  of  the  victim^  and  to  give  part  of  it  to  any  person  that 
the  bearer  met,  were  acti  of  religion. 
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siderable  tinie  after,  and  from  other  hands,  that  Dionysius  was 
informed  of  Dion's  arrival  in  Sicily. 

Dion,  in  his  march,  was  joined  by  the  Camarineans,  and 
many  revolters  from  the  territory  of  Syracuse.  The  Leon- 
tines  and  Campanians,  who,  with  Timocrates,  guarded  the 
Epipolse,  being  mislead  by  a  report  designedly  propagated  by 
Dion,  that  he  intended  to  attack  their  cities,  first  quitted  their 

f  resent  station,  and  went  to  take  care  of  their  own  concerns, 
^ion  being  informed  of  this,  while  he  lay  near  Acrx,  decamped 
in  Ae  night,  and  came  to  the  river  Anapus,  which  is  at  the 
distance  oif  ten  furlongs  from  the  city.  There  he  halted,  and 
sacrificed  by  the  river,  addressing  his  prayers  to  the  rising 
sun.  The  diviners  informed  him  that  the  gods  gave  a  pro- 
mise of  victory;  and  as  he  had  himself  assumed  a  garland  at 
the  sacrifice,  all  that  were  present  immediately  did  the  same. 
He  was  now  joined  by  about  five  thousand,  who  were,  indeed, 
ill-furnished  with  arms;  but  their  courage  supplied  that  defi- 
ciency.* When  he  gave  orders  to  march.  Liberty  was  the 
word,  and  they  rOshed  fcMTward  with  he  highest  acclamations 
of  joy.  The  most  considerable  citizens  of  Syracuse,  dressed 
all  in  white,  met  him  at  the  gates.  The  populace  fell  with 
great  fury  on  Dionysius'  party ;  but  in  particular  they  seized 
his  spies,  a  set  of  wretches  hated  by  gods  and  men,  who  went 
about  the  city  to  collect  the  sentiments  of  the  inhabitants,  in 
order  to  communicate  them  to  the  tyrant.  These  were  the 
first  that  suffered,  being  knocked  down  wherever  they  wvre 
met.  When  Timocrates  found  that  he  could  not  join  the  gar- 
rison in  the  citadel,  he  fled  on  horseback  out  of  the  city,  and 
spread  a  general  terror  and  dismay  wherever  he  passed,  mag- 
nifying all  the  while  the  forces  of  Dion,  that  it  might  not  ap- 
pear a  slight  effort,  against  which  he  was  unable  to  defend  the 
place* 

Dion  now  made  his  public  entry  into  the  town;  he  was 
dressed  in  a  magnificent  suit  of  armour,  his  brother  Megades 
marching  on  the  right  hand,  and  Callippus  the  Athenian  on 
the  left,  with  garlands  on  their  heads.  He  was  followed  by  a 
hundred  foreign  soldiers,  who  were  his  body-guard ;  and  after 
these  marched  the  rest  of  the  army  in  proper  order,  under  the 
conduct  of  their  respective  officers.  The  Syracusans  looked 
upon  this  procession  as  sacred.  They  considered  it  as  the 
triumphal  entry  of  Liberty,  which  would  once  more  establish 
die  popular  government,  after  a  suppression  of  forty-eight 
years. 

When  Dion  entered  at  the  Menitidian  gate,  silence  was 
commanded  by  sound  of  trumpet,  and  he  ordered  freedom  to 

*  Dtodonis  flays  be  was  soon  joined  by  SO/XX);  and  that  when  he  reached 
Syncuae,  he  had  not  fewer  than  50»000.. 
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be  proclaimed  to  the  Syracusans  and  the  rest  of  the  Siciliaiis^ 
in  the  name  of  Dion  and  Megacles,  who  came  to  abolish 
tyranny.  Being  desirous  to  address  the  people  in  a  speech, 
he  marched  up  to  the  Achradina.  As  he  passed  through  the 
streets,  the  people  prepared  their  victims  on  tables  placed  be- 
fore their  doors,  scattered  flowers  on  his  head,  and  offered  up 
their  prayers  to  him  as  to  their  tutelar  deity.  At  the  foot  of 
the  citadel,  under  the  Pentapylae,  there  was  a  lofty  sun-dial,* 
which  had  been  placed  there  by  Dionysius.  From  the  emi- 
nence of  this  building  he  addressed  the  citizens,  and  exhorted 
them  earnestly  to  assert  their  liberties.  The  people,  in  their 
turn,  nominated  Dion  and  his  brother  pnetors  of  the  city,  and, 
at  their  request,  appointed  them  twenty  colleagues,  half  of 
whom  were  of  those  who  returned  with  f)ion  from  exile. 

At  first  it  was  considered  by  the  soothsayers  as  a  good 
omen,  that  Dion,  when  he  addressed  the  people,  had  under 
his  feet  the  stately  edifice  which  Dionysius  had  erected ;  but 
upon  reflection  that  this  edifice,  on  which  he  had  been  declared 
general,  was  a  sun-dial,  they  were  apprehensive  that  his  pre- 
sent power  and  grandeur  might  be  subject  to  decline. 

Dion,  in  the  next  place,  took  the  casde  of  Epipolae,  released 
the  prisoners  who  were  confined  there,  and  invested  it  with  a 
strong  wall.  Seven  days  after  this  event,  Dionysius  arrived 
from  Italy,  and  entered  the  citadel  from  the  sea.  Dion,  at  the 
same  time,  received  from  S3aialus  the  arms  and  ammunition 
he  had  left  with  him.  These  he  distributed  among  the  citi- 
zens, as  far  as  they  would  go;  the  rest  armed  themselves  as 
well  as  they  were  able ;  and  all  expressed  the  utmost  alacrity 
for  the  service.  Dionysius  at  first  sent  agents  in  a  private 
manner  to  Dion,  to  try  what  terms  might  be  made  with  them. 
Dion  refused  to  hear  any  overtures  in  private.  The  Syracu- 
sans, he  told  them,  were  now  a  free  people  ;  and  what  they 
had  to  offer  must  be  addressed  to  them  in  public.  Upon  this 
they  made  specious  proposals  to  the  citizens,  promised  them 
an  abatement  of  their  taxes,  and  an  exemption  from  serving 
in  the  wars,  even  though  those  wars  should  be  undertaken  by 
their  own  approbation.  The  Syracusans  held  these  proposals 
in  derision :  and  Dion  answered,  that  it  would  be  in  vam  for 
Dionysius  to  speak  of  terms  without  resigning,  in  the  first  place, 
the  regal  government ;  and  that  if  he  took  this  measure,  he 
might  depend  on  all  the  good  ofiices  so  near  a  relation  might 
be  inclined  to  do  him;  at  least  in  every  thing  that  was 
just  and  reasonable.  Dionysius  seemed  to  consent  to  these 
terms ;  and  again  sent  Us  agents  to  desire  that  a  deputation  of 

*  Pherecydes  was  the  firat  who  invented  dials  to  mar)c  the  hour  of  the  da}r» 
about  three  hundred  years  after  the  time  of  Homer.  But  before  hit  time  the 
Phoenicians  had  contrived  a  dial  in  the  iile  of  Scyros»  which  described  the. 
solsticcB. 
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the  Syracusans  would  attend  him  in  the  citadel,  in  order  to 
settle  articles  for  the  public  tranquillity.  He  assured  them 
that  he  had  such  to  offer  them  as  they  could  not  but  accept ;  and 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  equally  willing  to  come  into  such 
^s  they  had  to  offer  him.  Dion,  therefore,  selected  a  number  of 
the  citizens  for  this  deputation ;  and  the  general  report  from 
the  citadel  was,  that  Dionysius  would  resign  his  authority  in 
a  voluntary  manner. 

This,  however,  was  no  more  than  a  stratagem  to  amuse  the 
Syracusans.  The  deputies  no  sooner  arrived  than  they  were 
imprisoned ;  and  early  next  morning,  after  he  had  plied  the 
mercenaries  with. wine,  he  ordered  them  to  sally  out  and  at- 
tack the  wall  which  had  been  built  by  Dion.  This  unexpect- 
ed assauk  was  carried  on  with  great  vigour  by  the  barbarians. 
They  broke  through  the  works,  and  falling  with  great  impe- 
tuosity apd  loud  shouts  on  the  Syracusans,  soon  put  them  to 
flight.  Dion's  foreign  troops  took  the  alarm,  and  hastened  to 
their  relief;  but  th^  precipitate  flight  of  the  citizens  disor- 
dered their  ranks,  and  rendered  it  difficult  for  them  to  give 
any  effectual  assistance.  .Dion,  perceivino;  that  in  this  tumult 
his  orders  could  not  be  b^ard,  mstructed  them  by  his  exam- 
ple, and  charged  the  thickest  of  the  enemy.  The  battle, 
where  he  fought  in  person,  was  fierce  and  bloody.  He  was 
known  to  the  enemy  as  well  as  to  his  own  party;  and  they 
rushed  with  the  utmost  violence  to  the  quarter  where  he 
fought.  His  age,  indeed,  rendered  him  unfit  for  such  an  en- 
gagement; but  be  maintained  the  fight  with  great  vigour,  and 
cut  in  pieces  many  of  the  enemy  that  attacked  him.  At  length 
he  was  wounded  in  the  head  with  a  lance ;  his  shield  was 
pierced  through  in  many  places  with  the  darts  and  spears  that 
were  levelled  against  him  ;  and  his  armour  no  longer  resisting 
the  blows  he  received  in  this  close  engagement,  he  fell  to  the 
ground.  He  was  immediately  carried  off  by  his  soldiers,  and 
leaving  the  command  to  Timonides,  he  rode  about  the  city 
to  rally  the  fugitives.  Soon  after,  he  brought  a  detachment 
of  foreign  soldiers,  which  he  had  left  to  guard  the  Achradina, 
as  a  fresh  reserve  against  the  enemy.  This,  however,  was 
unnecessary.  They  had  placed  their  whole  hopes  of  retaking 
the  city  in  their  iirst  sally,  and  finding  so  powerful  a  resist- 
ance, fatigued  with  the  action,  they  retreated  into  the  citadel. 
As  soon  as  they  began  to  fall  back,  the  Greek  soldiers  bore 
hard  upon  them,  and  pursued  them  to  the  walls.  Dion  lost 
seventy-four  men,  and  a  very  great  number  of  the  enemy  fell 
in  this  action.  The  victcMy  was  so  important,  that  the  Syra- 
cusans rewarded  each  of  the  foreign  soldiers  with  a  hundred 
min«,  and  Dion  was  presented  by  his  army  with  a  crown  of 
gold. 

Soon  after  this,  messengers  came  from  Dionysius  with  let- 
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ten  to  Dion,  from  the  women  of  his  family.  Beeides  these, 
there  was  one'inscribed— *^  Hipparinus  to  his  father  Dion :''  for 
this  was  the  name  of  Dion's  son.  Timieus  says,  indeed,  that 
he  was  called  Areteus,  from  his  mother  Arete ;  but  I  think 
credit  is  rather  to  be  given  to  Timonides,  who  was  his  friend 
and  fellow-soldier.  The  rest  of  the  letters,  which  were  read 
openly  before  the  Syracusans,  contained  various  solicitations 
and  entreaties  from  the  women*  The  letter  which  appeared 
to  come  from  Hipparinus,  the  people,  out  of  respect  to  the 
father,  would  not  have  suffered  to  be  opened  in  public;  but 
Dion  insisted  that  it  should  be  so.  It  proved  to  be  a  letter 
from  Diouysius  himself,  directed  indeed  to  Dion,  but  in 
reality  addressed  to  the  people  of  Syracuse  ;  for  though  it 
carried  the  air  of  request  and  apology,  it  had  an  obvious  ten- 
dency to  render  Dion  obnoxious  to  the  citizens.  He  remind- 
ed him  of  the  zeal  he  had  formerly  shown  for  his  service;  he 
threatened  him  through  his  dearest  connections,  his  sister,  his 
son,  and  his  wife  ;  and  his  menaces  were  followed  by  the 
most  passionate  entreaties,  and  the  most  abject  lamentations. 
But  the  most  trying  part  of  his  address  was  that  where  he  en- 
treated. Dion  not  to  destroy  the.  government, 'and  give  that 
freedom  to  his  inveterate  .enemies,  by  means  of  which  they 
would  prosecute  him  to  death,  biU  to  retain  the  regal  power 
himself,  for  the  protection  of  his  family  and  friends. 

This  letter  did  not  produce  those  sentiments  in  the  people 
which  it  should  naturally  have  done.  Instead  of  exciting  ad- 
miration of  that  noble  firmness  and  magnanimity,  which  could 
prefer  the  public  utility  to  the  tenderest  private  connections; 
it  occasioned  jealousies  and  fears.  The  people  saw,  or  thought 
they  saw,  that  Dion  was  under  aa  absolute  necessity  of  being 
favourable  to  Dionvsius.  They  already  began  to  wish  for  an- 
other general,  and  it  was  with  peculiar  satisfaction  they  heard 
of  the. arrival  of  Heraclides.  This  Heraclide8,.who  had  been 
banished  by  the  tyrant,  had  once  a  distinguished  command  in 
the  army,  and  was  a  man  of  considerable  military  abilities; 
but  irresolute,  inconstant,  and  particularly  unsteady  when  he 
had  a  colleague  in  command.  He  had,  some  time  befoi:e,  had 
a  difference  with  Dion  in  Peloponnesus  ;^  and,  therefore,  re- 
solved on  bis  own  strength  to  make  war  on  Dionysius.  When 
he  arrived  at  Syracuse,  he.  found  the  tyrant  close  besieged, 
and  the  Syracusans  elated  with  their  success.  His  first  object, 
therefore,  was  to  court  the  people ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  he^ 
had  all  the  necessaiy  talents*-HU)  inainuating  address,  and  that 
kind  of  flattery  which  is  so  grateful  to  the  multitude.  Thiii 
business  was  the  mpre  «asy  to  him,  as  the:  forbidding;:. mH 
vity  of  Diem  was  thought  too  haughty  fori  a  popular  state : 
besides,  the  Syracusans,  already  inSolem.W'ith  suctesa^  as^ 
sumed.  the  spirit  of  a  free  people,  thoagh  they  .had, jii<^  in 
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reality,  their  freedom.  Thus  thev  c<mvtned  thmmelvea  wM^- 
out  ainy  summons,  and  appointed  Heraclides  their  adminl: 
indeed,  when  Dion  remonstrated  against  that  proceeding,  and 
showed  them  that,  by  thus  constituting  Hcraclides  admiral, 
they  superseded  the  oiEce  of  general,  which  they  had  before 
conferred  on  him,  with  some  reluctance  they  deprived  Hera- 
clides  of  the  commission  they  had  given  him.  When,  this 
aifair  was  settled,  IXon  invited  Heraclides  to  his  house,  and 
gently  expostulated  with  him  on  the  impropriety  of  attending 
to  a  punctilio  of  honour,  at  a  time  when  the  least  inattention 
to  the  common  cause  might  be  the  ruin  of  the  whole.  He  dien 
called  an  assembly,  appointed  Heraclides  admiral,  and  pre- 
vailed with  the  citizens  to  allow  him  such  a  guard  as  tbcv 
had  before  granted  to  himself.  Heraclides  treated  Dion  wiu 
all  the  appearance  of  respect,  acknowledged  his  obltgatioos  to 
him,  and  seemed  attentive  to  his  commands ;  but,  in  private, 
he  corrupted  the  people,  and  encouraged  a  spirit  of  mutiny 
and  dissatisfaction;  so  that  Dion  was  involved  in  continual 
disturbances  and  disquiet.  If  he  advised  dwt  Dionysius  should 
be  permitted  to  make  his  retreat  in  safety,  he  was  censured  as 
designing  to  favour  and  protect  him;  if,  to  avoid  diose  sus- 
picions, he  was  for  continuing  the  siege,  he  was  accused  of 
protracting  the  war,  that  he  might  the  longer  retain  his  com- 
mand, and  keep  the  citizens  in  subjection. 

There  was  in  the  city  one  Sosis,  infamous  for  his  insolence 
and  villany,  who  thought  the  perfection  of  liberty  was  the 
licentiousness  of  speech.  This  fellow  openly  attacked  Dion, 
ted  told  the  people  in  public  assembly,  diat  they  had  only 
changed  the  inattention  of  a  drunken  and  dissolute  tyrant,  for 
the  crafty  vigilance  of  a  sober  master.  Immediately  after  this 
he  left  the  assembly;  and,  next  day,  was  seen  running  naked 
through  the  streeu,  as  if  ftom  somebody  that  pursued  him, 
with  his  head  and  face  covered  with  blood.  In  this  condition 
he  ran  into  the  market-place,  and,  told  the  people  that  he  had 
been  assaulted  by  Dion's  foreign  soldiers ;  at  the  same  time 
showing  them  a  wound  in  his  head,  which,  he  said,  they  had 
given  him.  Dion,  upon  this,  was  generally  condemned,  and 
accused  of  silencing  the  people  by  sanguinary  methods :  he 
came,  however,  before  this  irregular  and  tumultuous  astem- 
bly»  in  his  own  vindication,  and  made  it  appear,  that  this  So- 
sis was  brother  to  one  of  Dionysius'  guards,  and  that  he  had 
been  engaged  by  him  to  raise  a  minult  in  tht  city — ^die  only 
reso\»-ce  tfie  tyrant  had  now  left  being  that  of  e&citang  dis* 
aensions  amongst  the  people.  The  surgeons  also^  who  exa- 
mine? the  wound,  found  that  it  was  not  occasioned  by  any 
violent  Mow.  The  wounds  made  by  Weapons  are  generally 
dteepeat  in  the  middle;  but  this  was  both  superficial,  and  oS 
an  equal  depth  froad'One  end  to  another:  besicfes,  being  die- 
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cotttinuoiM,  U  did  noc  appear  to  be  the  effect  of  one  inciaion, 
but  to  have  beea  made  at  different  times,  probably  as  he  was 
best  able  to  cndiare  the  pain.  At  the  same  time  there  were 
some  who  deposed,  that,  having  seen  Sosis  running  naked  and 
wounded,  and  being  informed  by  him  that  he  was  flying  from 
the  pursuit  of  Dion^s  foreign  soldiers,  who  had  just  then 
wounded  him,  they  hastened  to  take  the  pursuers  :  that,  how- 
ever, they  could  meet  with  no  such  persons,  but  found  a  ra- 
zor lying  under  a  hollow  stone  near  the  place  from  whence 
they'  hyi  <Qb«erved  him  come.  All  these  circumstances  made 
strongly  against  him ;  but  when  his  own  servants  gave  evi- 
dence, that  he  went  out  of  his  house. alone  before  day-light, 
with  a  razor  in  his  hand,  Dion's  accusers  withdrew.  The  peo- 
ple, by  a  general  vote,  condemned  Sosis  to  die,  and  were  once 
more  reconciled  to  Dion. 

Nevertheless,  their  jealousy  of  his  soldiers  remained.  And 
as  the  war  was  now  principally  carried  on  by  sea,  Philistus 
being  come  to  the  support  of  Dionysius^  with  a  considerable 
fleet  from  fipygia,  Aey  did  not  see  the  necessity  of  retaining 
in  dieir  service  those  Greeks  who  were  no  seamen,  and  must 
depend  for  proteetion  on  the  naval  force.  Their  confidence  in 
their  own  strength  was  likewise  greatly  increased  by  an  ad- 
vantage they  had  gained  at  sea  against  Philistus,  whom  they 
used  in  a  very  barbarous  manner.  Ephorus  relates,  that,  after 
his  ship  was  taken,  he  slew  himself.  But  Timonides,  who  at* 
tended  Dion  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  writing  to  Speu- 
sippus  die  philosopher,  gives  the  story  tbust — Philistus'  galley 
having  run  aground,  he.  was  taken  prisoner  alive ;  and,  after 
being  disarmed  and  stripfied,  was  exposed  naked,  though' an 
old  man,  to  every  kind  of  insult.  They  afterwards  cut  off  his 
head,  and  <Mrdered  Aetr  children  to  drag  his  body  through  the 
Achradina,  and  tht'ow  it  into  the  quarry.  Timaeus  represents 
the  indignity  offered  bis  remains  to  be  still  greater.  The  bo]^s, 
he  says,  tied  a  rope  about  his  lame  leg,  and  so  dragged  him 
throufl^  the  city—the  Syracusans^  in  the  mean  while,  insulting 
over  ms  carcase,  when  they  saw  him  tied  bv  the  leg,  who  bad 
said,"**^^  It  would  ill  become  Dionysius  to  fly  from  his  throne 
by  the  swiftness  of  his  horse,  which  he  ought  never  to  quit  till 
he  was  dragged  from  it  by  the  heels."  Philistus,  however, 
tdls  US,  that  this  was  not  said  to  Dionysius  by  himself,  but 
by.anodier.  It  is  phiin^  at  the  same  time,  that  Timsus  takes 
every  eceaaion,  from  Philistus'  known  adherence  to  arbitraiy 

Cwer,  to  load  him  with  the  keenest  reproaches.  Those  whom 
injured  arein  some  degree  excusable,  if,  in  their  resent- 
ment,, they  treated  him  with  indignities  after  death.  But 
wherefore  should  his  biogra(riiers,  whom  he  never  injured^ 
and  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  his  works ; — ^wherefore  should 
they  exhibit  him^  with  all  the  exaggerations  of  scurrility,  in 
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those  scenes  of  distress  to  which  fortune  sometimes  reduces 
the  best  of  men  ?  On  the  other  hand,  £phorus  is  no  less  ex- 
travagant in  his  encomiums  on  Philistus.  He  knows  well  how 
to  throw  into  shades  the  foibles  of  the  human  character,  and 
to  give  an  air  of  plausibility  to  the  most  indefensible  con- 
duct ;  but,  with  all  his  eloquence,  with  all  his  art,  he  cannot 
rescue  Philistus  from  the  imputation  of  being  the  moststrenn- 
ous  assertor  of  arbitrary  power-"— of  being  the  fondest  follower 
and  admirer  of  the  luxury,  the  magnificence,-  the  alliance  of 
tyrants.  Upon  the  whole,  he  who  neither  defends  the  princi- 
ples of  Philistus,  nor  insults  over  his  misfortunes^  will  best 
discharge  the  duty  of  the  historian. 

After  the  death  of  Philistus,  Dlonysius  offered  to  surren- 
der the  citadel  to  Dion,  together  with  the  arms,  provisions, 
and  soldiers,  and  an  advance  of  five  month's  pay,  on  condition 
that  he  might  be  permitted  to  retire  into  luly,  and  there  en- 
joy the  revenues  of  Gyata,  a  fruitful  tract  of  country  in  the 
territory  of  Syracuse,  reaching  from  the  sea  to  the  middle  of 
the  country.  Dion  refusing  to  negociate  on  his  own  account, 
referred  the  ambassadors  to  the  Syracusans ;  and  as  they  ex- 

tected  that  Dionysius  would  shortly  come  alive  into  their 
ands,  they  were  dismissed  without  audience.  Upon  this,  the 
tyrant,  leaving  his  eldest  son  Apollocrates  to  defend  the  cita- 
del, embarked  with  his  most  valuable  treasures  and  a  few  se- 
lect friends,  and,  sailing  with  a  fair  wind,  escaped  Heraclides 
the  admiral. 

The  tyrant^s  escape  greafdy  exasperated  the  people  against 
Heraclides ;  and,  in  order  to  appease  them,  he  proposed  by 
Hippo,  one  of  the  orators,  that  there  should  be  an  equal  divi- 
sion of  lands ;  alleging,  that,  equality  was  the  first  foundation 
of  civil  liberty ;  and  that  poverty  and  slavei^^  were  synonymous 
terms.  At  the  same  time  that  he  supported  Hippo  in  the  pro- 
motion of  this  scheme,  he  encouraged  the  faction  against  Dion, 
who  opposed  it.  At  length  he  prevailed  widi  the  people  not 
only  to  pass  this  law,  but  to  make  a  decree,  that  the  pay  of  the 
foreign  soldiers  should  be  stopped,  and  new  commanders 
eho^n,  that  they  might  no  longer  be  subject  to  the  severe  dis- 
cipline of  Dion.  Thus,  like  the  patient,  who,  after  a  lingering 
sickness,  makes  too  rash  a  use  of  the  "first  returns  of  health, 
and  rejects  the  sober  and  gradual  regimen  of  his  phjrsician, 
the  citizens,  who  had  long  laboured  underthe  yoke  of  slavery, 
took  too  precipitate  steps  to  freedom,  and  refused  the  salutaiy 
counsels  and  conduct  of  their  deliverer.  ' 

It  was  about  the  midst  of  summer,  when  the  assembly  was 

summoned  for  the  election  of  new  officers ;  and  for  the  space 

of  fifteen  days  there  were  the  most  dreadful  thunders,  and  the 

most  alarming  prodigies.     The  religious  fears  that  these  pro- 

*digies  excited,  made  these  people  decline  the  choosing  of 
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officers.  When  4lie.'W«ather  grew  more  serene,  the  orators 
again  exhorted  them  tb  proceed  to  the.  business ;  but  no  sooner 
Ifftd  they  begun,  than  a.dr»ttght-ox,  which  had  neither  TeceiVed 
any  pre  vocation  from  the  drirer,  nor  could  be  terrified  by  the 
crowds  and  noine  to  which  he  had  been  accustomed,  suddenly 
broke  from  his  yoke,  and  running  furiously  into  the  assembly, 
drove  the  people  in  great  disorder  before  him :  from  dience, 
throwing  down  all  that  stood  in  his  way,  he  ran  over  that  part 
of  the  city  which  afterwards  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands.  The 
Syracusans,  however,  regardless  of  these  things,  elected  five 
w^d  twenty  officers,  among  whom  was  HeracUdes.  At  the 
same  time  they  privately  endeavoured  to  draw  off  Dion's  men ; 
promising,  if  they  would  desert  him^  to  make  them  citizens  oJF 
Syracuse.  But  the^oldiers  were  faithful  to  their  general,  and 
placing  him  in  the  ilniddie  of. a  battalion,  marched  out  oJF.  the 
.city.  They  did  not,  on  this  occasion,  offer  any  violence  to 
the.  .inhabiiant8,r  but  they  severely  reproached  them  for  their 
baseness  and  ingratitude.  The  smallness  of  their  number, 
and  their  declining  to. act  offensively,  put  the  citizens  on  the 
view  of  cutting  them  off  before  they  escaped  out  of  the  city; 
and  with  this  design  they  fell  upon  their  rear.  Dion  was  here 
in  «  great  dilemma:  he  was  under  the  necessity  either  of  fight- 
ing against  his  countrymien,  or  of  suffering  himself  and  his 
faithful  soldiers  to  be  cut  in  pieces.  He,  therefore,  entreated 
the  Syracusans  to  desist:  he  stretched  fbfth  his  hands  to  them, 
and  pointed  to  the  citadel  full  of,  soldiers,  who  were  h^ppy  in 
being  spectators  of  these  dissensions  amongst  their  ei^emies. 
But  the  torrent  of  the  populace,  agitated  and  driven  forwards 
by  the  seditious  breath  .of  the  orators,  was  not  to  be  stopped 
hy  persuasion*  He,  therefore,,  commanded  his  men  to  advance 
with,  shouta  and  clashu^g  ot  a^:ms,bEUt  not  to  attack  the«:i.  The 
S3rracu8ans,  upon  this^  Ae4  immediately  through  the  streets, 
though  no  onef  pursued  them ;  for  Dion  retreated  with  his  men 
into  the  territories,  of  ilie  Leontines. 

The  very.)MK>men.la«^h/ed  at  the  new  officers  for  thkxow* 
ardly  flight;  and  the  latl^er,  to- recover  their  reputation,  order- 
ed the  citizens  to  armst^  .pursued  Dion,  and  came  up  with  hifn 
as  he  was  passing, a  river.  .  A  skirmish  begmi  between  the  ca- 
valry; but  when  they,  found  DioQ  no  longer  disposed  to  bear 
these  indignities  with  his  u^pgl .paternal  patience;  when  they 
observed  him  drawing  up  bis' men  for  batde,  with  all  the.  eager- 
ness of  strong,  resentmetttf  they  once  moire  turned  their,  backs, 
and,  with  the  loss  of  some  few  men,  £ed  to. the  city  in  a  more 
disgraceful  and  more,  cowardly  manner  than  before. 
.  The  LponUxies  reiceived  Dion  in  a  very  honourable  mannef, 
gave  money  to  his  soldiers^  and  made  them  free  of  their  city. 
They  also  sent  messengers  to  Syracuse  with  requisitions,  that 
his  men  might  have  justice  done  them,  and  receive  their  pay. 
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The  Syracusans^  in  retorn,  sent  othartueMengers,  whfa  im- 
peachments against  Dion:  but  when  the  matter  war  detMted 
at  Leontium,  in  fall  assembly  of  the  allica,  diey  eTidently  ap- 
peared to  be  in  fault.  They  refused,  aevefAeless,  to  stand  to 
the  award  of  this  assembly ;  lor  the  receut  recovery  of  their 
liberties  had  made  them  insolent,  and  the  popular  power  was 
without  control ;  their  very  commanders  being  no  more  than 
servile  dependents  on  the  multitude. 

About  this  time  Dionysius  sent  a  fleet  under  Nypsius  the 
Neapoliun,  with  provisions  and  pay  for  the  garrison  in  the 
citadel.  The  Syracusans  overcame  him,  and  took  four  of  hb 
ships ;  but  they  made  an  ill  use  of  their  success.  Destitute 
of  all  discipline,  they  celebrated  the  victory  with  the  most 
riotous  evtravaeance;  and  at  a  time  when  they  thought  them- 
selves secure  of  taking  the  citadel,  they  lost  the  city.  Nyp* 
sius,  observing  their  disorder,  their  night«revels  and  debauches, 
in  which  their  commanders,  either  from  inclination^  or  through 
fear  of  offending  them,  were  as  deeply  engaged  as  themselves, 
took  advantage  of  this  opportunity,  broke  through  their  walls, 
and  exposed  the  city  to  the  violence  and  depredation  of  his 
soldiers. 

The  Syracusans  at  once  perceived  their  felly  and  their  mis* 
fortune:  but  the  latter,  in  their  present  confusion,  was  not  easy 
to  be  redressed.  The  soldiers  made  dreadful  havock  in  the 
city:  they  demolished  the  fortifications,  put  the  men  to  the 
sword,  and  dragged  the  women  and  children  shrieking  to  the 
citadel.  The  Syracusan  officers'  being  unable  to  separate  the 
citizens  from  the  enemy,  or  to  draw  them  up  in  any  order, 
gave  up  all  for  lost.  In  this  situation,  while  the  Achradina 
itself  was  in  danger  of  being  taken,  they^  natui^ty  turned  their 
thouglits  on  Dion ;  but  none  had  the  courage  to  mention  a  man 
whom  all  had  injured.  In  this  emergency  a  voice  was  heard 
from  the  Cavalry  of  the  allies,  crying,*—^*  Send  for  Dion  and 
his  Peloponnesians  from  Leocitiunif.^'  His  name  Was  no  soo&er 
mentioned  tfian  the  people  shouted  for  joy.  With  tears  they 
implored  that  he  might  once  more  be  at  their  head :  diey  re* 
membered  his  intrepidity  in  the  most  trying  dangers  t  they  re- 
membered the  courage  that  he  showed  himself,  mid  the  con* 
fidence  with  which  he  inspired  them  when  he  led  them  against 
the  enemy.  Arcbonides  and  T^lesides  from  the  auxiliaries, 
and  Hellatiicus,  with  four  more  from  the  cavalry,  were  imme^ 
dfsltely  despatched  to  Leontium,  Where,  making  die  besi^'  of 
their  Wlsv,  ^y  arrived  in  the  close  <ef  the  evening.  They  !«• 
stantly  threw  themselves  M  the  feet  of  Dion,  and  related,  with 
tears,  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  Syracusans.  The  Leon- 
tines  and  Peloponnesians  soon  gathered  about  them,  conjec- 
turing from  their  haste,  aod  the  manner  of  their  address^  thut 
their  business  had  something  estraor<tiitefy  in  it. 
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Dion  immediately  smniiioaed  an  asaetobly,  and  the  people 
being  soon  collected,  Archonidet  and  HeUamc)i9  brief  y  re- 
lated the  distress  of  die  Syracusans,  entreated  the  foreign  sol- 
diers to  forget  the  injuries  they  had  done  them,  and  once  more 
to  assist  that  unfortunate  people,  who  had  already  suffered 
nM)re  for  their  ingratitude  tnan  even  they  whom  they  had  in- 
jured would  have  inflicted  upon  diem.  When  diey  had  thus 
spoken,  a  profound  silence  ensued;  upon  which  Dion  arose, 
and  attempted  to  speak,  but  was  prevented  by  his  tears.  His 
soldiers,  who  were  greatly  affected  with  their  general's  sorrow, 
entreated  him  to  moderate  his  gVief,  and  proceed.  After  he 
iMid  recovered  himself  a  little,  he  spoke  to  the  following  pur- 
pose :-*^^Peloponnesians  and  confederates,  I  have  called  you 
together,  that  you  may  consult  on  your  respective  affairs.  My 
measures  are  taken :  I  cannot  hesitate  what  to  do  when  Syra- 
cuse is  perishing.  If  I  cannot  save  it,  I  will,  at  least,  hasten 
thither,  and  fall  beneath  the  ruins  of  my  country.  For  you, 
if  you  can  yet  persuade  yourselves  to  assist  the  most  unfortu- 
nate and  inconsiderate  of  men,  it  may  be  in  your  power  to 
save  from  destruction  a  city  which  was  the  work  of  your  own 
hands.*  But  if  your  pity  for  the  Syracusans  be  sacrificed  to 
your  resentment,  may  the  gods  reward  your  fidelity,  your 
kindness  to  Dion !  And  remember,  that  as  he  would  not  de- 
sert you,  when  you  were  injured,  so  neither  could  he  abandon 
his  falling  country!" 

He  had  hardly  ended,  when  the  soldiers  signified  their  readi- 
ness for  the  service  by  loud  acclamations,  and  called  upon  him 
to  march  directly  to  we  relief  of  S3rracuse.  The  messengers 
embraced  them,  and  entreated  the  gods  to  shower  their  bless- 
ings on  Dion  and  the  Peloponnesians.  When  the  noise  sub- 
sided, Dion  gave  orders  that  the  men  should  repair  to  their 
quarters,  and,  after  the  necessary  refreshments,  assemble  in 
die  same  place  completely  armed,  for  he  intended  to  march 
that  very  night. 

The  soldiers  of  Dionysius,  after  ravaging  the  city  during 
the  whole  day,  retired  at  night,  with  the  loss  of  a  few  men, 
into  the  citadel.  This  small  respite  once  more  encouraged  the 
demagogues  of  the  city,  who,  presuming  that  the  enemy  would 
not  repeat  their  hostilities,  dissuaded  the  people  from  admit- 
ting Dion  and  his  foreign  soldiers.  They  advised  them  not 
to  give  up  the  honour  of  saving  the  city  to  strangers,  but  to 
defend  their  liberty  themselves.  Upon  this  the  generals  se^t 
other  messengers  to  Dion  to  countermand  his  march;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  cavalry,  and  many  of  the  principal 

*  Strabo  says,  that  Syracuse  was  built  in  the  second  year  of  the  eleventh 
Olympiad^  by  Archias,  one  of  the  Heraclidx,  who  came  mm  Corinth  to  Syra* 
case. 
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citizens,  sent  dieir  requests  that  he- would  kasteii  it.  Thus  in- 
vited by  one  party,  and  r^ected  by  another,  he  came  forward 
but  slowly:  and  at  night  the  faction  that  opposed  him  set  a 
guard  upon  the  gates  to  prevent  his  entering/ 

Nypsius  now  made  a  fresh  sally  from  the  citadel,  with  still 
greater  numbers,  and  greater  fury  than  before.  After  totally 
demolishing  the  remaining  part  of  the  fortification,  he  fell  to 
ravaging  the  city.  The  slaughter  was  dreadful ;  men,  women, 
and  children,  fell  indiscriminately  by  the  sword:  for  the  ob- 
ject of  the  enemy  was  not  so  much  plunder  as  destruction. 
Dionysius  despaired  of  regaining  his  lost  empire,  and,  in  his 
mortal  hatred  of  the  Syracusans,  he  determined  to  bury  it  in 
the  ruins  of  their  city.  It  was  resolved,  therefore,  that  before 
Dion's  succours  could  arrive,  they  should  destroy  it  the  quick- 
est way  by  laying  it  in  ashes.  Accordingly,  they  set  fire  to 
those  parts  that  were  at  hand  by  brands  and  torches,  and  to 
the  remoter  parts  by  shooting  flaming  arrows.  The  citizens, 
in  the  utmost  consternation,  fled  every  where  before  them. 
Those  who,  to  avoid  the  fire,  had  fled  from  their  houses,  were 
put  to  the  sword  in  the  streets ;  and  they  who  sought  for  re- 
fuge in  their  houses  were  again  driven  oufby  the  flames:  many 
were  burnt  to  death,  and  many  perished  beneath  the  ruins  of 
the  houses. 

This  terrible  distress,  by  universal  consent,  opened  the  gates 
for  Dion.  After  being  informed  that  the  enemy  had  retreated 
into  the  citadel,  he  had  made  no  great  haste.  But  early  in  the 
morning  some  horsemen  carried  him  the  news  of  a  fresh  as- 
sault. These  were  followed  by  some,  even  of  those  who  had 
recently  opposed  his  coming,  but  who  now  implored  him  to 
fly  to  their  relief.  As  the  conflagration  and  destructioa  in- 
creased, Heraclides  despatched  his  brother,  and  after  him  his 
uncle  Theodotes,  to  entreat  the  assistance  of  Dion ;  for  they 
were  now  no  longer  in  a  capacity  of  opposing  the  enemy;  he 
was  wounded  himself,  and  great  part  of  the  city  was  laud  in 
ashes. 

When  Dion  received  this  news,  he  was  about  sixty  furlongs 
from  the  city.  After  he  had  acquainted  his  soldiers  with  the 
dreadful  exigency,  and  exhorted  them  to  behave  with  resolu- 
tion, they  no  longer  marched,  but  ran ;  and  in  their  way  they 
were  met  by  numbers,  who  entreated  them,  if  possible,  to  go 
still  faster.  By  the  eager  and  vigorous  speed  of  the  soldiers, 
Dion  quickly  arrived  at  the  city;  and  entering  by  the  part 
called  Hecatoropedon,  he  ordered  his  light  troops  immediately 
to  charge  the  enemy,  that  the  Syracusans  might  take  courage 
at  the  sight  of  them.  In  the  mean  while  he  drew  up  his  heavy- 
armed  men,  with  such  of  the  citizens  as  had  joined  him^  and 
divided  them  into  several  small  bodies,  of  greater  depth*  than 
breadth,  that  he  might  intimidate  the  enemy,  by  attacking 
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them  in  several  quarters  at  once.  He  advanced  to  the  engage- 
ment at  the  head  of  his  men,  amidst  a  confused  noise  of  shouts, 
plaudits,  prayers,  and  vows,  which  the  Syracusans  offered  up 
for  their  deliverer,  their  tutelary  deity ;  for  so  they  termed  him 
now ;  and  his  foreign  soldiers  they  called  their  brethren  and 
feUow*citizenS.  At  this  time,  perhaps,  there  was  not  one 
wretch  so  selfishly  fond  of  life,  that  he  did  not  hold  Dion's 
safety  dearer  than  his  own,  or  that  of  his  fellow  citizens,-*- 
while  they  saw  him  advancing  first  in  the  front  of  danger, 
through  blood  and  fire,  and  over  heaps  of  the  slain. 

There  was,  indeed,  something  terrible  in  the  appearance  of 
the  enemy,  who,  animated  by  rage  and  despair,  had  posted 
themselves  in  the  ruins  of  the  ramparts,  so  that  it  was  ex* 
tremely  dangerous  and  difficult  to  approach  them.  But  the 
apprehension  of  fire  discouraged  Dion's  men  the  most,  and 
distressed  them  in  their  march.  They  were  surrounded  by 
flames  that  raged  on  every  side ;  and  while  they  walked  over 
burning  ruins,  through  clouds  of  ashes  and  smoke,  they  were 
every  moment  in  danger  of  being  buried  beneath  the  fall  of 
half-consumed  buildings.  In  all  these  difficulties  they  took 
infinite  pains  to  keep  close  together,  and  maintain  their  ranks. 
When  they  came  up  to  the  enemy,  a  few  only  could  engage  at 
a  time,  on  account  of  the  narrowness  and  inequality  of  the 
ground.  They  fought,  however,  with  great  bravery,  and,  en- 
couraged by  the  acclamations  of  the  citizens,  at  length  they 
routed  Nypsius,  and  most  of  his  men  escaped  into  the  citadel, 
which  was  near  at  hand.  Such  of  them  as  were  dispersed, 
and  could  not  get  in,  were  pursued,  and  put  lo  the  sword. 
The  present  deploriable  state  of  the  city  aiFordOT  neither  time 
nor  propriety  tor  that  joy,  and  those  congratulations,  which 
usually  follow  victory.  AH  were  busy  in  saying  the  remains 
of  the  conflagrations;  and,  though  they  laboured  hard  during 
the  whole  night,  it  was  with  great  difficulty  the  fire  was  extin- 
guished. 

Not  one  orator  of  the  popular  faction  durst  any  longer  re- 
main in  the  city.  By  their  flight  they  at  once  confessed  their 
guilt,  and  avoided  punishment.  Heraclides,  however,  and 
Theodotes,  surrendered  themselves  to  Dion.  They  acknow- 
ledged their  error,  and  entreated  that  he  would  not  imitate 
them  in  the  cruel  treatment  they  had  shown  him.  They  for- 
got not  to  add  how  much  it  would  be  for  his  honour,  who  was 
unequalled  in  other  virtues,  to  restrain  his  resentments,  and, 
by  forgiving  the  ungrateful,  to  testify  that  superiority  of  spirit 
for  which  they  had  contended  with  him:  His  friends,  how- 
ever, advised  him  by  no  means  to  pardon  these  factious  and 
invidious  men,  but  to  give  them  up  to  his  soldiers,  and  to  rid 
the  commonwealth  of  the  ambition  of  demagogues,  no  less 
destructive  than  that  of  tyrants.     Dioii,  on  the  other  hand, 
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endeavoured  to  mitigate  their  resentments: — ^'^ Other  geiK-» 
rals,"  said  he,  "employ  themselves  chiefly  in  military  studies  ^ 
but,  by  being  long  conversant  in  the  Academy,  I  have  learned 
to  subdue  my  passions,  and  to  restrain  the  impulses  of  en- 
mity and  anger.  To  prove  that  I  have  really  gained  such  a 
victory  over  myself,  it  is  not  sufficient  merely  to  be  kind  to 
men  of  virtue,  but  to  be  indulgent  and  reconcileable  to  the  in- 
jurious. If  I  have  excelled  Heraclides  in  military  and  poli- 
tical abilities,  I  am  resolved  not  to  be  inferior  to  him  in  jus- 
tice and  clemency ;  since,  to  have  the  advantage  in  those,  is 
the  first  degree  of  excellence.  The  honours  of  conquest  are 
never  wholly  our  own ;  for  though  the  conqueror  may  stand 
unrivalled,  fortune  will  claim  her  share  in  his  success.  He* 
raclides  may  be  treacncrous,  invidious,  and  malicious;  but 
must  Dion,  therefore,  sully  his  glories  by  the  indulgence  of 
resentment?  The  laws,  indeed,  allow  the  revenge  of  an  injur\' 
to  be  more  justifiable  than  the  commission  of  it;  but  both 
proceed  originally  from  the  infirmity  of  human  nature.  Be- 
sides, there  is  hardly  any  malignity  so  inveterate,  that  it  may 
not  be  overcome  by  kindness,  and  softened  by  repeated  fa- 
vours." Agreeably  to  these  sentiments,  Dion  pardoned  He- 
raclides, and  dismissed  him. 

His  first  object  was  to  repair  the  wall,  which  hchad  for- 
merly erected  around  the  citadel ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  he 
ordered  each  of  the  citizens  to  furnish  a  palisado,  and  bring  it 
to  the  works.  When  they  had  done  this,  he  sent  them  to  their 
repose,  and  employed  his  own  men  the  whole  night  in  drawing 
a  line  of  circumvailation  around  the  citadel,  which  both  the 
enemy  and  tl^  citizens  were  astonished  to  find  completed  in 
the  morning. 

After  the  dead  were  buried,  and  the  prisoners,  to  the  amount 
of  two  thousand,  ransomed,  he  summoned  an  assembly.  He- 
raclides moved,  that  Dion  should  be  declared  commander-in- 
chief,  both  at  sea  and  land.  This  motion  was  approved  by  the 
nobility,  and  the  commons  were  desired  to  confirm  it;  but  the 
sailors  and  artificers  opposed  it  in  a  most  tumultuous  manner. 
They  were  unwilling  that  Heraclides  should  lose  his  com- 
mand at  sea ;  for  though  they  had  no  good  opinion  of  his 
principles,  they  knew  that  he  would  be  more  indulgent  than 
J^ion,  and  more  ready  to  gratify  their  inclinations.  Dion, 
therefore,  gave  up  his  point,  and  agreed  that  Heraclides  should 
continue  admiral.  But  when  the  equal  distribution  of  lands 
was  moved  for,  he  opposed  it,  and  repealed  all  the  decrees 
which  had  formerly  piissed  on  that  measure,  by  which  means 
he  once  more  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  people.  Hera- 
clides.again  made  his  advantage  of  this,  and  harangued  the 
soldiers  and  sailors  at  Messana,  accusing  Dion  of  a  design  to 
make  himself  absolute*    At  the  saine  time,  he  privately  cor- 
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responded  with  Dionysius  by  means  of  Pharax,  a  Spartan. 
When  the  nobility  got  intelligence  of  this^  there  was  a  sedi- 
tion in  the  army,  and  the  city  was  greatly  distressed  by  want 
of  provisions.  Dion  was  now  at  a  loss  what  measures  to  pur- 
sue; and  all  his  friends  condemned  him  for  strengthening  the 
hands  of  so  perverse  and  invidious  a  wretch  as  Heraclides. 

Pharax  was  encamped  at  Neopolis,  in  the  territory  of  Agri- 
gentum ;  and  Dion  drew  out  the  Syracusans,  but  not  with  an 
intent  to  engage  him  till  he  found  a  convenient  opportunity. 
This  gave  Heraclides  and  his  seamen  an  occasion  of  exclaim- 
ing that  he  delayed  fighting  only  that  he  might  the  longer  con- 
tinue in  command.  He  was  forced  to  action^  therefore,  con- 
trary to  his  inclinations,  and  was  beaten.  His  loss,  indeed, 
was  small,  and  his  defeat  was  owing  more  to  a  misunderstand- 
ing in  his  own  army,  than  to  the  superior  courage  of  the 
enemy:  he,  therefore,  resolved  to  renew  the  engagement;  and, 
after  animating  and  encouraging  his  men  to  redeem  their  lost 
credit,  he  drew  them  up  in  form  of  battle.  In  the  evening, 
however,  he  received  intelligence  that  Heraclides  was  sailing 
for  Syracuse,  with  an  intent  to  possess  himself  of  the  city, 
and  to  shut  him  out«  Upon  this  he  made  a  draught  of  the 
bravest  and  most  active  of  the  cavalry,  and  rode  with  such  ex- 
pedition, that  he  reached  the  city  by  nine  in  the  morning,  after 
a  march  of  seven  hundred  furlongs.  Heraclides,  though  he 
made  all  the  sail  he  could,  was  too  late ;  and  he,  therefore, 
tacked  about,  and  stood  out  to  sea.  While  he  was  undeter- 
mined what  course  to  steer,  he  met  Gssilus  the  Spartan,  who 
informed  him  that  he  was  sent  to  command  in  chief  in  Sicily, 
as  Gylippus  had  done  before.  Heraclides  immediately  ac« 
cepted  him,  and  boasted  to  his  allies  that  he  had  found,  in  this 
Spartan,  an  antidote  to  the  power  of  Dion.  At  the  same  time, 
he  sent  a  herald  to  Syracuse,  ordering  the  citizens  to  receive 
Gsesilus  for  their  general.  Dion  answered,  that  tlie  Syracusnns 
bad  already  a  sufficient  number  of  generals ;  and  that,  if  it 
were  necessary  for  them  to  have  a  Spartan,  he  was  himself  a 
citizen  of  Sparta.    ;  '. 

Gssilus. having  now  no» hoptes  of  the  command,  waited  upon 
Dion,  and,  by  his  ptediatiDn,  reconciled  him  to  Heraclidiia. 
This  teconcilkition  was  confirmed  by  the  most  solemn  oaths ; 
and  Gaesiltts  himself  was  gurantee  of  the  treaty,  and  under- 
took to  punish  Heraclides  in  case  of  any  future  breach  of 
faith.  The  Syracusans,  upon  this,  discharged  their  navy,  as 
they  found  no  advantages  from  it  equal  to  the  expense  of  keep- 
ing it  on  foot,  and  to  those  inconveniences  it  brought  upon 
them  by  being  a  continual  source  of  seditions.  At  the  same 
time,  they  continued  the  siege,  and  invested  the  city  with  an- 
other wall.  As  Ae  besieged  were  cut  off  from  further  sup- 
plies, when  provisions  failed,  the  soldiers  began  to  mutiny; 
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SO  that  ApoUocratcs  found  himself  under  a  necessity  of  com^ 
ing  to  terms  with  Dion,  and  offered  to  deliver  up  the  citadel  to 
him,  with  all  the  arms  and  stores,  on  condition  that  he  nuj^t 
have  five  galleys,  and  be  permitted  to  retire  in  safety  with  Us 
mother  and  sisters.  Dion  granted  his  request ;  and  with  these 
he  sailed  to^  Dionysius.  He  was  no  sooner  under  sail,  than 
the  whole  city  of  Syracuse  assembled  to  behold  the  joyful 
sight.  Their  hearts  were  so  full  of  this  interesting  event,  that 
tbey  even  expressed  their  anger  against  those  who  were  ab- 
sent, and  could  not  be  witnesses  with  what  glory  the  sun  that 
day  rose  upon  Syracuse,  delivered  at  last  from  the  chains  of 
slavery.  As  this  flight  of  Dionysius  was  one  of  the  most  me* 
roorable  vicissitudes  of  fortune  that  is  recorded  in  history, 
and  as  no  tyranny  was  ever  more  effectually  established  than 
his,  how  great  must  their  joy  and  their  self-complacency  have 
been,  after  they  had  destroyed  it  by  such  inconsiderable  means! 

When  ApoUocrates  was  gone,  and  Dion  went  to  take  pos- 
session of  tne  citadel,  the  women  could  not  wait  till  he  en- 
tered, but  ran  to  meet  him  at  the  gate.  Aristomache  came 
first,  leading  Dion^s  son ;  and  Arete  followed  her  in  ^ears, 
fearful  and  apprehensive  of  meeting  her  husband,  after  she 
had  been  so  long  in  the  possession  of  another.  Dion  first  em- 
braced his  sister,  then  his  son ;  after  which  Aristomache  pre- 
sented Arete  to  him,  with  this  address  s—-^  Your  banishment, 
Dion,  made  us  all  equally  miserable.  Your  return  and  your 
success  have  made  us  aU  happy,  except  her  whom  I  had  the 
misfortune  to  see,  by  cruel  compulsion,  given  to  another  while 
you  were  yet  alive.  We  are  now  entirely  in  your  disposal; 
but  how  will  you  determine  concerning  this  unhappy  woman? 
And  how  must  she  salute  you?— as  her  uncle,  or  as  her  hus- 
band?'' Dion  was  affected  by  this  tender  intercession,  and 
wept.  He  embraced  Arete  with  great  affection,  put  his  son 
into  her  hands,  and  desired  her  to  retire  to  his  own  house, 
where  he  purposed  to  reside  ;  for  the  city  he  immediately  de- 
livered up  to  the  Syracusans. 

All  things  had  now  succeeded  to  his  wish ;  but  he  by  no 
means  sought  to  reap  the  first  advantages  of  his  good  fortune. 
His  ftrst  object  was  to  gratify  his  (rietida,  to  reward  his  allies, 
and  to  give  his  fellow-citizens  and  foreign  soldiers  proper 
marks  of  his  favour,  in  which  his  munificence  even  exceeded 
his  abilities.  As  to  himself,  he  lived  in  a  plain  and  frugal  man- 
ner, which,  on  this  occasion  in  particular,  was  universally  ad- 
mired. For  while  the  fame  of  nis  actions,  and  the  reputation 
of  his  valour,  was  spread  through  Sicily  and  Greece,  he  seem- 
ed rather  to  live  with  Plato  in  the  sparing  simplicity  of  the 
Academic  life,  than  among  soldiers,  who  look  upon  every  spe- 
cies of  luxury  as  a  compensation  for  the  toils  and  dangers  of 
war.    Though  Plato  himself  wrote  to  him,  that  the  eyes  of 
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the  whole  world  were  upon  him,  he  seems  not  to  hftve  carried 
his  attentions  beyond  one  particular  part  of  one  city,  the  Acar 
demy.  His  judges  in  that  society,  he  knew,  would  not  so 
much  regard  the  greatness  of  his  performances,  his  courage, 
or  his  victories,  as  that  temper  of  mind  with  which  he  bore 

Cosperity,  and  that  moderation  with  which  he  sustained  his 
ppaer  fortunes.  He  did  not  in  the  least  relax  the  severity 
of  his  manners ;  he  kept  the  same  reserve  to  the  people, 
though  condescension  was  at  this  time  politically  necessary ; 
and  though  Plato,  as  we  have  already  observed,  had  expostu- 
lated with  him  on  this  account,  and  told  him,  that  austerity  wa9 
the  companktm  of  solitude.  He  had  certainly  a  natural  anti- 
pathy to  complaisance ;  and  he  had  moreover  a  design,  by  his 
own  example,  to  reform  the  manners  of  the  Syracusans,  which 
were  become  vain,  dissolute,  Mid  immodest.  Heraclides  once 
more  began  to  oppose  him.  Dion  sent  for  him  to  attend  at 
the  council;  and  he  made  answer,  that  he  would  not  attend 
in  any  other  capacity  than  as  a  private  citizen  at  a  public  as- 
sembly. Soon  after  this  he  impeached  Dion  of  declining  to 
demoUsh  the  citadel,  and  of  preventing  the  people  from  open- 
ing the  tomb  of  Dionysius,  and  dragging  out  the  bodjr.  He 
accused  him  likewise  of  sending  for  counsellors  and  ministers 
to  Corinth,  in.  contempt  of  his  fellow-citizens :  and  it  is  true, 
that  he  had  engaged  some  Corinthians  to  assist  him  in  settling 
his  plan  of  government.  His  intention  was  to  restrain  the 
unlimited  power  of  the  popular  administration,  (which  can- 
not properly  be  called  a  government,  but,  as  Plato  terms  it,  a 
warehouse  of  governments,)*  and  to  establish  the  constitu- 
ti(»  on  the  Lacedsmonian  and  Cretan  plan. .  This  was  a  mix- 
ture of  the  regal  and  popular  governments,  or  rather  ah  aris- 
tocracy. Dion  knew  that  the  Corinthians  were  governed 
chiefly  by  the  nobility,  and  that  the  influence  of.  the  people 
rather  interfered.  He  foresaw  that  Heraclides  would  be  no 
inconsiderable  impediment  to  his  scheme.  He  knew  him  to 
be  factious,  turbulent,  and  inconstant;  and  he,  therefore,  gave 
him  up  to  those  who  advised  to  kill  him,  though  he  had  before 
saved  him  out  of  their  bands.  Accordingly,  they  broke  into 
his  house,  and  murdered  him.  His  deam  was,  at  first,  re- 
sented by  the  citizens ;  but  when  Dion  gave  him  a  magnifi- 
cent funeral,  attended  the  dead  body  with  his  scddiers,  and 
pronounced  an  oration  to  the  people,  their  resentment  went 
off.  Indeed,  they  were  sensible  that  the  city  would  never  be 
at  peace  whilst  the  competitions  of  Dion  and  Heraclides  sub- 
sisted. 

Dion  bad  a  friend  named  Callippus,  an  Athenian,  with  whom 
he  first  became  acquainted,  not  on  account  of  his  literary  mei:it, 

*  Hepub.  1.  viU. 
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^ut,  according  to  Plato,  because  he  happened  to  be  introduced 
by  him  to  some  religious  mysteries.  He  had  always  attended 
him  in  the  army,  and  was  in  great  esteem.  He  was  the  first 
of  his  friends  who  marched  along  with  him  into  Syracuse, 
with  a  garland  qn  his  head,  and  he  had  distinguished  himself 
in  every  action.  This  man  finding  that  Dton  s  chief  friends 
had  fallen  in  the  war ;  that,  since  the  death  of  Heraclides,  the 
popular  party  was  without  a  leader,  and  that  he  himself  stood 
in  great  favour  with  the  army,  formed  an  execrable  design 
against  the  life  of  his  benefactor.  His  object  was  certainly  the 
supreme  command  in  Sicily,  though  sortie  say  he  was  bribed 
to  it  with  twenty  talents.  For  this  purpose,  he  drew  several 
6f  the  soldiers  into  a  conspiracy  against  Dion,  and  his  plot  was 
conducted  in  a  most  artful  manner.  He  constantly  informed 
Dion  of  what  he  heard,  or  pretended  to  hear,  said  against  him 
in  the  army.  By  this  means,  he  obtained  such  confidence,  that 
he  was  allowed  to  converse  privately  with  whom  he  thought 
proper,  and  to  speak  with  the  utmost  freedom  against  Dion, 
that  he  might  discover  his  secret  enemies.  Thus,  in  a  short 
'  time,  he  drew  about  him  all  the  seditious  and  discontented 
citizens  ;  and  if  any  one  of  different  principles  informed  Dion 
that  his  integrity  had  been  tried,  he  gave  himself  no  concern 
about  it,  as  that  point  had  already  been  settled  with  Cal* 
lippus. 

While  this  conspiracy  was  on  foot,  Dion  had  a  monstrous 
and  dreadful  apparition.  As  he  was  meditating  one  evening 
alone  in  the  portico  before  his  house,  he  heard  a  sudden  noise, 
and,  turning  about,  perceived  (for  it  was  not  yet  dark)  a  wo- 
man of  gigantic  size  at  the  end  of  the  portico,  in  the  form  of 
one  of  die  Furies,  as  they  are  represented  on  the  theatre, 
sweeping  the  floor  with  a  broom.  In  his  terror  and  amaze* 
ment,  he  sent  for  some  of  his  friends,  and,  informing  them  of 
this  prodigy,  desired  they  would  stay  with  him  during  the 
night.  His  mind  was  in  the  utmost  disofHler^  and  he  was  ap- 
prehensive that,  if  they  left  htm,  the  spedtre  Would  appear 
again  ;  but  he  saw  it  no  more.  Soon  after  this,  his  only  son, 
who  was  now  almost  grown  up  to  manhood,  upon  some  childish 
displeasure,  or  frivolous  affront,  threw  himself  from  the  top  of 
the  house,  and  was  killed  upon  the  spot. 

While  Dion  was  in  this  distress,  Calltppus  was  ripening  the 
conspiracy  ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  he  propagated  a  report  in 
Syracuse,  that  Dion,  being  now  childless,  had  determined  to 
adopt  ApoUocrates,  the  son  of  Dionysius,  who  was  nephew  to 
his  wife,  and  grandson  to  his  sister.  The  plot,  however,  was 
now  suspected,  both  by  Dion,  his  wife,  and  sister.  Dion,  who 
had  stained  his  honour  and  tarnished  his  glories  by  the  mur- 
der of  Heraclides,  had,  as  we  may  suppose,  his  anxieties  on 
that  account ;  and  he  would  frequently  declare,  that,  rather 
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than  live,  not  only  in  fear  of  his  enemies,  but  in  suspicion  of 
his  friends,  he  would  die  a  thousand  deaths,  and  freely  open 
his  bosom  to  the  assassin. 

When  Callippus  found  the  women  inquisitive  and  suspi- 
cious, he  was  afraid  of  the  consequence,  and  asserted,  with 
tears,  his  own  integrity,  offering  to  give  them  any  pledge  of 
his  fidelity  they  might  desire.  They  required  that  he  would 
take  the  great  oath^  the  form  of  which  is  as  follows : — The 
person  who  takes  it,  goes  down  into  the  temple  of  the  Thes- 
morphori,  where,  after  the  performance  of  some  religious  cere- 
monies^  he  puts  on  the  purple  robe  of  Proserpine,  and  holding 
a  flaming  torch  in  his  hand,  proceeds  on  the  oath.  All  this 
Callippus  did  without  hesitation ;  and,  to  show  with  what  con- 
tempt he  held  the  goddess,  he  appointed  the  execution  of  his 
conspiracy  on  the  day  of  her  festival.  Indeed,  he  could  hardly 
think  that  even  this  would  enhance  his  guilt,  or  render  him 
more  obnoxious  to  the  goddess,  when  he  was  the  very  person 
who  had  before  initiated  Dion  in  her  sacred  mysteries. 

The  conspiracy  was  now  supported  by  numbers;  and  as 
Dion  was  surrounded  by  his  friends,  in  the^  apartment  where 
he  usually  enteruined  them,  the  conspirators  invested  the 
house,  some  securing  the  doors,  and  others  the  windows.  The 
assassins,  who  were  Zacynthians,  came  in  unarmed,  in  their 
ordinary  dress.  Those  who  remained  without  made  fast  the 
doors.  The  Zacynthians  then  fell  upon  Dion,  and  endeavoured 
to  strangle  him ;  but  not  succeeding  in  this,  they  called  for  a 
sword.  No  one,  however,  durst  open  the  door;  for  Dion  had 
many  friends  about  him :  yet  they  had,  in  effect,  nothing  to 
fear  from  these ;  for  each  concluded,  that,  by  giving  up  Dion, 
he  should  consult  his  own  ssifety.  When  they  had  waited 
some  time,  Lycon,  a  Syracusan,  put  a  short  sword  through  the 
window  into  the  hands  of  a  Zacynthian,  who  fell  upon  Dion, 
already  stunned  and  senseless,  and  cut  his  throat,  like  a  victim 
at  the  altar.  His  sister,  and  his  wife,  who  was  pregnant,  they 
imprisoned.  In  this  unhappy  situation  she  fell  in  labour,  and 
was  delivered  of  a  son,  whom  they  ventured  to  preserve ;  for 
Callippus  was  too  much  embroiled  by  his  own  affairs  to  attend 
to  them,  and  the  keepers  of  the  prison  were  prevailed  on  to 
connive  at  it. 

After  Dion  was  cut  off,  and  Callippus  had  the  whole  govern- 
ment of  Syracuse  in  his  hands,  he  had  the  presumption  to  write 
to  the  Athenians,  whom,  after  the  gods,  he  ought  of  all  others 
to  have  dreaded,  polluted  a^  he  was  with  the  murder  of  his 
benefactor.  But  it  has  been  observed,  with  great  truth,  of  that 
state,  that  its  good  men  are  the  best,  and  its  bad  men  the  worst 
in  the  world ;  as  the  soil  of  Attica  produces  the  finest  honey, 
and  the  most  fatal  poisons.  The  success  of  Callippus  did  not 
long  reproach  the  indulgence  of  the  gods.     He  soon  received 
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the  punithment  he  deterred ;  for  in  attempting  to  take  Catana, 
he  lost  Syracuse ;  upon  which  occasion  ne  said,  that  he  had 
lost  a  city  and  got  a  cheese-grater.*  Afterwards,  at  the  siege 
of  M essana,  most  <^  his  men  were  cut  off,  and  amongst  & 
rest  the  murderers  of  Dion.  As  he  was  refused  admission  by 
every  city  in  Sicily,  and  universaUy  hated  and  despised,  he 
passed  into  Italy,  and  made  himsetf  master  of  Rhegium ;  but 
being  no  longer  able  to  maintain  his  soldiers,  he  was  slain  fay 
Leptines  and  Pol3rperchon  with  die  very  same  sword  widi 
which  Dion  had  been  assassinated ;  for  it  was  known  by  die 
size  (being  short,  like  the  Spartan  swords),  and  by  the  curious 
workmanship.  Thus  Callippus  received  uie  punishment  due 
to  his  crimes. 

When  Aristomache  and  Arete  were  released  out  of  nrisouy 
they  were  received  by  Icetes,  a  Ssnracusan,  a  friend  of  Dion's, 
who,  for  some  time,  entertained  tlwm  widi  hospitality  and  good 
fiuth.  Afterwards,  however,  being  prevailed  on  1^  the  ene- 
mies of  Dion,  he  put  them  on  board  a  vessel,  under  pretence  of 
sending  them  to  the  Peloponnesus ;  but  privately  ordered  die 
sailors  to  kill  them  in  the  passage,  and  throw  die  bodies  ovei> 
board.  Others  say,  that  diey  and  the  infsnt  were  dirown  alive 
into  the  sea.  This  wretch,  too,  paid  the  forfeit  <^  his  viUany ; 
for  he  was  put  to  death  by  Timoleon ;  and  die  S3rracu8ans,  to 
revenge  Dion,  slew  his  two  daughters ;  of  which  I  have  made 
more  particular  mention  in  the  Life  of  Timoleon. 

*  But  the  word  which  sipiifies  scheeie-fnter  in  Orcck  is  sot  Catane,-  but 
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LIFE  OF  MARCUS  BRUTUS. 


1  HE  great  ancestor  of  Marcus  Brutus  was  that  Junius  Bru- 
tus, to  whom  the  ancient  Romans  erected  a  statue  of  brass, 
and  placed  it  in  the  Capitol  among  their  kings.  He  was  re- 
presented with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand,  to  signify  the  spirit 
and  firmness  with  which  he  vanquished  the  Tarquins;  but, 
hard-tempered  like  the  Steele  of  which  that  sword  was  com- 
posed, and  in  no  degree  humanized  by  education,  the  same 
obdurate  severity  which  impelled  him  against  the  tyrant,  shut 
up  his  natural  affection  from  his  children,  when  he  found  those 
children  conspiring  for  the  support  of  tyranny.  On  the  con- 
trary, that  Brutus,  whose  life  we  are  now  writing,  had  all  the 
advantages  that  arise  from  the  cultivation  of  philosophy.  To 
his  spirit,  which  was  naturally  sedate  and  mild,  he  gave  vigour 
and  activity  by  constant  application.  Upon  the  whole,  he  waa 
happily  formed  to  virtue,  both  by  nature  and  education.  Even 
the  partisans  of  Cssar  ascribed  to  him  every  thing  that  had 
the  appearance  of  honour  or  generosity  in  the  conspiracy,  and 
all  that  was  of  a  contrary  complexion  they  laid  to  the  charge 
of  Cassius  ;  who  was,  indeed,  the  friend  and  relation  of  Bru- 
tus, but  by  no  means  resembled  him  in  the  simplicity  of  his 
manners.  It  is  universally  allowed,  that  his  mother  Servilia 
was  descended  from  Servilius  Ahala,  who,  when  Spurius  Mse- 
lius  seditiously  aspired  to  the  monarchy,  went  up  to  him  in 
the  forum^  under  a  pretence  of  business,  and,  as  Maelius  in- 
clined his  head  to  hear  what  he  would  say,  stabbed  him  with 
a  dagger,  which  he  had  concealed  for  the  purpose.*  But  the 
partisans  of  Csesar  would  not  allow  that  he  was  descended 
n-om  Junius  Brutus,  whose  family,  they  said,  was  extinct  with 
his  two  sons.f  Marcus  Brutus,  according  to  them,  was  a  ple- 
beian, descended  from  one  Brutus,  a  steward,  of  mean  extrac- 
tion ;  and  that  the  family  had  but  lately  risen  to  any  dignity 
in  the  state.     On  the  contrar}%  Posidonius,  the  philosopher, 

*  Iivy»  and  other  historians,  relate  this  affair  differently.  Some  of  them  say 
confidently,  that  Servilius,  who  was  then  general  of  the  horse,  put  Maelius  to 
death  by  order  of  Cincinnatus  the  dictator. 

t  Of  this  number  is  Dionysius  of  Halicamaasus. 
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agrees  with  those  historians  who  say,  that  Junius  Brutus  had 
a  third  son,  who  was  an  infant  when  his  brothers  were  put  to 
death,  and  that  Marcus  Brutus  was  descended  from  him.  He 
farther  tells  us,  that  there  were  several  illustrious  persons  of 
that  family  in  his  time,  with  whom  he  was  well  acquainted, 
and  who  very  much  resembled  the  statue  of  Junius  Brutus.* 

Cato  the  philosopher  was  brother  to  Servilia,  the  mother  of 
Brutus,  who  gready  admired  and  imitated  the  virtues  of  his 
imcle,  and  married  his  daughter  Pprcia. 

Brutus  was  acquainted  with  all  the  sects  <rf'  the  Greek  phi- 
losophers, and  understood  their  cfoctrines ;  but  the  Platonists 
stood  highest  in  his  esteem.  He  had  no  great  opinion  either 
of  the  new  or  of  the  middle  Academy;  but  applied  himself 
wholly  to  the  studies  of  the  ancient.  Antiochus  of  Ascalon 
was^  therefore,  his  favourite ;  and  he  entertained  his  brother 
Ariston  in  his  own  house— a  man,  who,  though  inferior  to 
some  of  the  philosophers  in  learning,  was  equal  to  the  first  of 
them  in  modesty,  prudence,  and  gentleness  of  manners.  Etn- 
pylus,  who  likewise  lived  with  Brutus,  as  we  find  in  his  own 
epi&tles,'and  in  those  of  his  friends,  was  an  orator,  and  left  a 
short,  but  a  well-written  narrative  of  the  death  of  Cesar,  en- 
titled Brutm. 

Brutas  spoke  with  great  ability  in  Latin,  both  in  die  field 
and  at  the  bar.  In  Greek  he  affected  the  sententious  and  la- 
conic way.  ^There  are  several  instances  of  this  in  his  epistles. 
Thus,  in  the  beginning  of*  the  war,  he  wrote  to  the  Pergaaie- 
nians : — ^"^  I  hear  you  have  given  money  to  Dolabella.  If  you 
l^ve  it  willingly,  you  must  own  you  injured  me;  if  unwillingly, 
$how  it  by  giving  willingly  to  me."  Thus,  on  another  occa- 
"  sion,  to  the  Samians: — ^^*  Your  deliberations  are  tedious;  your 
actions  slow :  what,  think  you,  will  be  the  consequence  ?''  Of 
the  Patareans  thus; — ^^^  The  Xanthians  rejected  my  kindness, 
and  desperately  made  their  country  their  grave.  The  Pata- 
reans confided  in  me,  and  retained  their  liberty.  It  is  in  your 
o^n  choice  to  imitate  the  prudence  of  the  Paureans,  or  to 
suffer  the  fate  of  the  Xanthians."  And  such  is  the  style  of  his 
mosit  remarkable  letters.  < 

While  he  was  yet  very  young,  he  accompanied  Cato  to  Cy- 
prus, in  the  expedition  against  Ptolemy.  After  Ptolemy  had 
killed  himself,  Cato  being  detained  by  business  in  the  isle  of 
Rhodes,  sent  Caninius  to  secure  the  king*s  treasure;  but, 
suspecting  his  fidelity,  he  wrote. to  Brutus  to  sail  immediately 
.  to  Cyprus  from  Pamphylia  ;  where,  after  a  fit  of  sickness,  he 
staid  for  the  re-establishment  of  his  health.     He  obeyed  the 

•  There  were  several  dwtingiriilied  penrons  of  thb  family  in  the  year  of 
Rome  55^ :  some  of  whom  o]>posed  the  abrogntion  of  the  Oppian  law,  and 
were  besieged  by  the  Uonian  women  in  their  houses.— iaii^  ].  xxxiv. ;  Vol, 
Max,  1.  is. 
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order  with  reluctance,  both  out  of  rcspfect  to  Caninius,  who 
was  superseded  with  disgrace,  and  because  he  thought  the 
employment  illiberal,  and  by  no  means  proper  for  a  young  man 
who  was  in  pursuit  of  philosophy.  Nevertheless,  he  executed 
the  commission  with  such  diligence,  that  he  had  the  approba* 
tion  of  Cato;  and,  having  turned  the  effects  of  Ptolemy  into 
ready  money,  he  brought  the  greatest  part  of  it  to  Rome. 

When  Rome  was  divided  into  two  factions,  and  Pompey 
and  Caesar  were  in  arms  against  each  other,  it  was  generally 
believed  that  Brutus  would  join  Caesar,  because  his  father  had 
been  put  to  death  by  Pompey.  However,  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  sacrifice  his  resentments  to  the  interest  of  his  country ; 
and,  judging  Pompey 's  to  be  the  better  cause,  he  joined  his 
party;  though  before,  he  would  not  even  salute  Pompey  when 
he  met  him ;  esteeming  it  a  crime  to  have  any  conversation 
'with  the  murderer  of  his  father.  He  now  looked  upon  hira 
as  the  head  of  the  commonwealth  ;  and,  therefore,  listing  un- 
der his  banner,  he  sailed  for  Sicily  in  quality  of  lieutenant  to 
Sestius,  who  was  governor  of  the  island.  There,  however,  he 
found  no  opportunity  to  distinguish  himself;  and,  being  in- 
formed that  Pompey  and  Caesar  were  encamped  near  each 
other,  and  preparing  for  that  battle  on  which  the  whole  em- 
pire^ depended,  he  went  voluntarily  into  Macedonia,  to  have  . 
his  share  in  the  danger.  Pompey,  it  is  said,  was  so  much  sur- 
prised and  pleased  with  his  coming,  that  he  rose  to  embrace 
him  in  the  presence  of  his  guards,  and  treated  him  with  as 
much  respect  as  if  he  had  been  his  supierior.  During  the  time 
that  he  was  in  camp,  those  hours  that  he  did  not  spend  with 
Pompey,  he  employed  in  reading  and  study ;  and  thus  he 
passed  the.  day  before  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  It  was  the  middle 
of  summer;  the  heat^  were  intense,  the  marshy  situation  of 
the  camp  disagreeable,  and  his .  tent-bearer§  were  long  in 
coming.  Nevertheless,  though  extremely  harassed  and  fa- 
tigued, he  did  not  anoint  himself  till  no6n  ;  and  then,  taking 
a  morsel  of  bread,  while  others  were  at  rest,  or  musing  on  the 
event  of  the  ensuing  day,  he  employed  himself  till  the  evening 
in  writing  an  epitome  of  Polybius. 

Csesar,  it  is  said,  had  so  high  an  esteem  for  him,  that  he  or- 
dered his  officers  by  all  means  to  save  him  if  he  would  sur- 
render himself,  and,  if  he  refused,  to  let  him  escape  with  his 
life.  Some  have  placed  this  kindness  to  the  account  of  Ser- 
vilia,  the  mother  of  Brutus,  with  whom  C»fsar  had  connec** 
tions  of  a  tender  nature  in  the  early  part  of  his  life.^     Be- 

*  These  connections  were  well  known.  Cxsar  made  her  a  present,  on  a 
certain  occasion,  of  a  pearl  which  cost  him  near  50,000/.  In  the  ci\nl  wars  be. 
assigned  to  her  a  confiscated  estate  for  a  nacre  trifle;  and*  when  the  people 
expressed  their  surprise  at  its  cheapness,  Cicero  said  humorously,  Quo  tneUiis 
cmptam  sciaHt,  Tertia  deducta  eaU  Tertia  was  a  daughter  of  Servilia's,  and 
4ieducta  was  a  term  iu  the  procurinj^  business 
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sides,  as  this  amour  w^s  in  full  blow  about  the  time  when 
Brutus  was  born,  C^sar  had  some  reason  to  believe  he 
might  be  his  son.  The  intrigue  was  notorious.  When  the 
senate  was  debating  on  the  dangerous  conspiracy  of  Catiline, 
Cato  and  Csesar,  who  took  different  sides  of  the  question,  hap- 
pened to  sit  near  each  other.  In  the  midst  of  the  business,  a 
note  was  brought  to  Caesar  from  without,  which  he  read  silent* 
ly  to  himself.  Cato  hereupon  loudly  accused  Caesar  of  receiv- 
ing letters  from  the  enemies  of  the  commonwealth;  and  Caesar, 
finding  that  it  had  occasioned  a  disturbance  in  the  senate,  de- 
livered the  note  to  Cato  as  he  had  received  it.  Cato,  when  he 
found  it  to  be  nothing  but  a  lewd  letter  from  his  own  sister 
Servilia,  threw  it  back  again  to  Caesar . — ^*'  Take  it,  you  sot," 
said  he,  and  went  on  with  the  public  business. 

After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  when  Pompey  was  fled  to- 
wards the  sea,  and  Caesar  was  storming  the  camp,  Brutus 
escaped  through  one  of  the  gates,  and  fled  into  a  watery  marsh, 
where  he  hid  himself  amongst  the  reeds.  From  thence  he 
^  ventured  out  in  the  night,  and  got  safe  to  Larissa.  From  La- 
rissa  he  wrote  to  Caesar,  who  expressed  the  greatest  pleasure 
in  hearing  of  his  safety,  sent  for  him,  and  entertained  him 
amongst  the  first  of  his  friends.  When  no  one  could  giye  ac- 
count which  way  Pompey  was  fled,  Qesar  walked  for  some 
time  alone  with  Brutus  to  consult  his  ppinion ;  and  finding 
that  it  was  for  Egypt,  he  rejected  the  opinion  of  the  rest,  and 
directed  hi.s  march  for  that  country.  Pompey  had,  indeed, 
taken  the  route  of  Egj'pt,  as  Brutus  conjectured;  but  he  had 
already  met  his  fate. 

Brutus  had  so  much  influence  with  Caesar  that  he  recon- 
ciled him  to  his  friend  Cassius ;  and  when  he  spoke  in  behalf 
of  the  king  of  Africa,  though  there  were  many  impeachments 
against  him,  he  obtained  for  him  a  great  part  of  his  kingdom.^i^ 
When  he  first  began  to  speak  on  this  occasion,  Caesar  said, — 
"  I  know  not  what  this  young  man  intends,  but  whatever  it  is, 
he  intends  it  strongly."  His  mind  was  steady,  and  not  easily 
moved  by  entreaties.  His  principles  were  reason,  and  honour, 
and  virtue ;  and  the  ends  to  which  these  directed  him  he  pro- 
secuted with  so  much  vigour  that  he  seldom  failed  of  success. 
No  flattery  could  induce  him  to  attend  to  unjust  petitions ; 
and  though  that  ductility  of  mind  which  may  be  wrought  upon 
by  the  impudence  of  importunity,  is  by  some  called  good- 
nature, he  considered  it  as  the  greatest  disgrace.  He  used  to 
say,  that  he  suspected  those  who  could  refuse  no  favours,  had 
not  very  honestly  employed  the  flower  of  their  youth. 

Caesar,  previously  to  his  expedition  into  Africa  against  Cato 

*  Plutarch  must  here  be  mistaken.    It  was  Deiotanis,  and  not  the  king  of 
Afrca,  that  Brutus  pleaded  for. 
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and  Scipio,  appointed  Brutus  to  the  government  of  Gallia 
Cisalpina ;  and  this  was  very  fortunate  for  that  particular 
prince:  for  while  the  inhabitants  of  other  provinces  were  op- 
pressed and  treated  like  slaves,  by  the  -violence  and  rapacity  of 
their  governors,  Brutus  behaved  with  so  much  kindness  to  the 
people  under  his  jurisdiction,  that  they  were  in  some  measure 
indemnified  for  their  former  sufferings.  Yet  he  ascribed  every 
thing  to  the  goodness  of  Caesar ;  and  it  was  no  small  gratifica- 
tion to  the  latter  to  find,  on  his  return  through  Italy,  not  only 
Brutus  himself,  but  all  the  cities  under  his  comms^nd,  ready 
to  attend  his  progress,  and  industrious  to  do  him  honour. 

As  there  were  several  praetorships  vacant,  it  was  the  general 
opinion,  that  the  chief  of  them,  which  is  the  prietorship  of  the 
city,  would  be  conferred  either  on  Brutus  or  on  Cassius.  Some 
say  that  this  competition  heightened  the  variance  that  had  al- 
ready taken  place  between  Brutus  and  Cassius;  for  there  was ' 
a  misunderstanding  between  them,  though  Cassius  was  allied 
to  Brutus  by  marrying  his  sister  Junia.     Others  say  that  this 
competition  was  a  political  manoeuvre  of  Ceesar^s,  who  had  en- 
couraged it  by  favouring  both  their  hopes  in  private.     Be  that 
as  it  may,  Brutus  had  little  more  than  the  reputation  of  his 
virtue  to  set  against  the  gallant  actions  performed  by  Cassius 
in  the  Parthian  war.     Caesar  weighed  the  merits  of  each;  and, 
after  consulting  with  his  friends, — *'*'  Cassius,"  he  said,  **  has 
the  better  title  to  it,  notwithstanding  Brutus  must  have  the 
first  praetorship."     Another  prsetorship  was,  therefore,  given 
to  Cassius ;  but  he  was  not  so  much  obliged  by  this,  as  of- 
fended by  the  loss  of  the  first.     Brutus  had,  or  at  least  might 
have  had,  equal  influence  with  Caesar  in  every  thing  else  ;   he 
might  have  stood  the  first  in  authority  and  interest,  but  he  was 
drawn  off  by  Cassius'  party.     Not  that  he  was  perfectly  recon- 
ciled to  Cassius  since  the  competition  for  the  praetorial  ap- 
pointments ;  but  he  listened  to  his  friends,  who  were  perpetu- 
ally advising  him  not  to  be  soothed  or  cajoled  by  Caesar,  but 
to  reject  the  civilities  of  a  tyrant,  whose  object  was  not  to  re- 
ward, but  to  disarm  his  virtue.     On  the  other  hand,  Caesar  had 
his  suspicions,  and  Brutus  his  accusers  ;  yet  the  former  thought 
he  had  less  to  fear  from  his  spirit,  his  authority,  and  his  con- 
nections, than  he  had  to  hope  from  his  honesty.     When  he  was 
told  that  Antony  and  Dolabella  had  some  dangerous  conspi- 
racy on  foot, — *'*'  It  is  not,"  said  he, "  the  sleek  and  fat  men  that 
I  fear,  but  the  pale  and  the  lean ;"  meaning  Brutus  and  Cassius. 
Afterwards,  when  he  was  advised  to  beware  of  Brutus,  he  laid 
his  hand  upon  his  breast,  and  said, — ^^  Do  not  you  think,  then, 
that  Brutus  will  wait  till  I  have  done  with  this  poor  body?" 
as  if  he  thought  BrCitus  the  only  proper  person  to  succeed  him 
in  his  immense  power.     Indeed,  it  is  extremely  probable  that 
Brutus  would  have  been  the  £rst  man  in  Rome,  could  he  have 
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had  patience  awhile  to  be  the  secondhand  have  waited  till  time 
had  wasted  the  power  of  Cesar,  and  dimmed  the  lustre  of  his 
great  actions.  But  Cassius,  a  man  of  violent  passions,  and  an 
enemy  to  C»sar,  rather  from  personal  than  political  hatred, 
still  urged  him  against  the  dictator.  It  was  universally  said, 
that  Brutus  hated  the  imperial  power,  and  that  Cassius  hated 
the  emperor.  Cassius,  indeed,  pretended  that  Cesar  had  in- 
jured him.  'He  complained  that  the  lions  which  he  had  pro- 
cured when  he  was  nominated  edile,  and  which  he  had  sent 
to  Megara,  Caesar  had  taken,  and  converted  to  his  own  use, 
having  found  them  there  when  that  city  was  taken  by  Calanus. 
Those  lions,  it  is  said,  were  very  fatal  to  the  inhabitants;  for, 
as  soon  as  their  city  was  taken^  they  opened  their  dens  and  un- 
chained them  in  the  streets,  that  they  might  stop  the  irruption 
of  the  enemy ;  but,  instead  of  that,  they  fell  upon  the  citizens, 
and  tore  them  in  such  a  manner  that  their  very  enemies  were 
struck  with  horror.  Some  say  that  this  was  the  principal  mo- 
tive  with  Cassius  for  conspiring  against  Caesar;  but  they  were 
strangely  mistaken.  Cassius  had  a  natural  aversion  to  the 
ijkrhole  race  of  tyrants,  which  he  showed,  even  when  he  was  at 
school  with  Faustus  the  son  of  Sylla.  When  Faustus  was 
boasting  among  the  boys  of  the  unlimited  power  of  bis  father, 
Cassius  rose  and  struck  him  on  the  face.  The  friends  and  tu- 
tors of  Faustus  would  have  taken  upon  themselves  to  punish 
the  insult ;  but  Pompey  prevented  it,  and  sending  for  the  boys, 
examined  them  himself.  Upon  which  Cassius  8aid,-r— ^'^  Come 
along,  Faustus !  repeat,  if  you  dare,  before  Pompey,  the  ex»- 
pressions  which  provoked  me,  that  I  may  punish  you  in  the 
same  manner."    Such  was  the  disposition  of  Cassius. 

But  Brutus  was  animated  to  this  underuking  by  the  per- 
suasions of  his  friends,  by  private  intimations  and  anonymous 
letters.  Under  the  statue  of.his  ancestor,  who  destroyed  the 
Tarquins,  was  placed  a  paper  with  these  words ; — 0  that  we 
had  a  Brutus  now  J  0  that  Brutus  were  now  alive/  His  own 
tribunal,  pn  which  he  sat  as  praetor,  was  continually  filled  with 
such  inscriptions  as  these : — Brutus^  thou  steepest  I  thou  art 
not  a  true  Brutus  I  The  sycophants  of  Cesar  were  the  occa- 
sion of  this;  for,  amongst  other  invidious  distinctions  which 
they  paid  him,  they  crowned  his  statues  by  night,  that  the  peo- 
ple might  salute  him  king,  instead  of  dictator.  However,  it 
had  a  conti*ary  effect,  as  I  have  shown  more  at  large  in  the  life 
of  Caesar* 

When  Cassius  solicited  his  friends  to  engage  in  the  conspi- 
racy, they  all  consented  on  condition  that  Brutus  would  talce 
the  lead.  They  concluded  that  it  was  not  strength  of  hands  or 
resolution  that  they  wanted,  but  the  countenance  of  a  man  of 
reputation,  to  preside  at  this  sacrifice,  and  to  justify  the  deed. 
Tney  were  sensible  that,  without  him,  they  should  oeither  prp« 
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ceed  Vith  spirit,  nor  estape  suspicion  when  they  had  efiected 
their  purpose.  The  world*  they  knew,  would  conclude,  that  if 
the  action  had  been  honourable,  Brutus  would  not  have  re* 
fused  to  engage  in  it.  Cassius  having  considered  these  things^ 
determined  to  pay  Brutus  the  first  visit  after  the  quarrel  that 
had  been  between  them  ^  and  as  soon  as  the  coanpliments  of 
reconciliati<m  were  over,  he  asked  him,—"  Whether  he  in* 
tended  to  be  in  the  setiate  on  the  calends  of  March ;  for  it  was 
reported,'^  he  said,  ^^  that  Cssar's  friends  designed  to  move 
that  he  should  be  declared  king  V^  Brutus  tinswer^d,-^^*''  H<tt 
should  not  be  there  ;^'  and  Cassius  replied,'^-^"  Bat  what  if 
they  should  send  for  us?"  "It  would  then,^'  said  Brutus,, 
^^  be  my  duty,  not  only  to  speak  against  it,  but  to  sacrifice  my 
life  for  the  liberties  of  Rome."  Cassius,  encouraged  by  this, 
proceeded,^^  But  what  Roman  will  bear  to  see  you  die  ?  Do 
not  you  know  yourself,  Brutus  ?  Think  you  that  those  in^ 
scriptions  you  found  on  your  tribunal  were  placed  there  by 
weavers  and  victuallers,  and  not  by  the  first  men  .in  Rome? 
From  other  praetors  they  look  for  presents,  and  shows^  and 
gladiators;  but  from  you  thity  expect  the  abolition  of  tyTann}>^ 
as  a  debt  Mrhich  your  family  has  entailed  upon  you.  They 
are  ready  to  suffer  every  thing  on  your  acount,  if  you  areresdly 
what  you  ought,  and  what  they  expect  you  to  be."  After  this 
he  embraced  Brutus,  and,  being  perfectly  reconciled,  they  re% 
tired  to  their  respective  friends. 

In  Fompey's  party  there  was  one  Quintus  Ligarius,  whom 
Ceesar  had  pardoned,  though  he  had  borne  arms  against  him. 
This  man,  less  grateful  for  the  pardon  he  had  received,  than 
offended  with  the  power  which  made  him  sund  in  need  of  it, 
hated  Cffisar,  but  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Brutus.  The  lat<» 
ter  one  day  visited  him,  and  finding  him  not  well,  said,-^^^  O 
Ligarius !  what  a  time  is  riiis  to  be  sick  ?"  Upoli  which  he 
raised  himself  on  his  elbow,  and,  taking  Brutus  by  the  hand, 
answered, — ^*'  If  Brutus  has  any  design  worthy  of  himeelf,  Li- 
garius is  well."  They  now  tried  the  inclinations  of  all  they 
could  trust,  and  took  into  the  conspiracy  not  only  their  fami^ 
liar  friends,  but  such  as  they  knew  to  be  brave,  and  above  the 
fear  of  death.  For  this  reason,  though  they  had  the  greatest 
regard  for  Cicero,  and  the  utmost  confidence  in  his  principles 
as  a  republican,  they  concealed  the  conspiracy  from  him,  lest 
his  natural  timidity,  and  the  weariness,  of  age,  should  retard 
those  measures  which  required  the  most  resolute  despatch. 

Brutus  likewise  thought  proper  to  leave  his  friends^  Stati- 
lius  and  Favonius,  the  fc^owers  of  Cato,  out  of  the  conspiracy. 
He  had  tried  their  sentiments,  under  the  colour  of  a  philoso« 
{Aical  dispute ;  in  which  Favonius  observed,  that  the  worst 
absolute  government  was  preferable  to  a  civil  war :  and  Stati- 
This  added,  that  it  became  no  wise  naan  to  expose  himself  td 
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fear  and  danger,  on  account  of  the  faults  and  follies  of  others. 
But  Labeo,  who  was  present,  contradicted  both.     And  Brutus, 
though  he  was  then  silent,  as  if  the  dispute  had  been  difficult 
to  determine,  afterwards  communicated  the  design  to  Labco, 
who  readily  concurred  in  it.     It  was  then  agreed  to  gain  over 
the  other  Brutus,  sumamed  Albinus,  who,  though  not  distin- 
guished by  his  personal  courage,  was  of  consequence,  on  ac- 
count of  tne  great  number  of  gladiators  he  bred  for  the  public 
shows,  and  the  entire  confidence  that  Cesar  placed  in  him.  To 
the  solicitations  of  Cassius  and  Labeo  he  made  no  answer:  but 
,when  he  came  privately  to  Brutus,  and  found  that  he  was  at 
the  head  of  the  conspiracy,  he  made  no  scruple  of  joining  them. 
The  name  of  Brutus  drew  in  many  more  of  the  most  consi- 
derable persons  of  the  state  ;  and  though  they  had  entered  into 
no  oath  of  secrecy,  they  kept  the  design  so  close,  that,  notwith- 
standing the  gods  themselves  denounced  the  event  by  a  va- 
riety of  prodigies,  no  one  would  give  credit  to  the  conspiracy. 
Brutus  now  felt  his  consequence  lie  heavy  upon  him.     The 
safety  of  some  of  the  greatest  men  in  Rome  depended  on  his 
conduct,  and  he  could  not  think  of  the  danger  they  were  to 
encounter  without  anxiety.     In  public,  indeed,  he  suppressed 
bis  uneasiness;  but  at  home,  and  especially  by  night,  he  was 
not  the  same  man.    Sometimes  he  would  start  from  his  sleep; 
at  others  he  was  totally  immersed  in  thought.     From  which, 
and  the  like  circumstances,  it  was  obvious  to  his  wife,  that  he 
was  revolving  in  his  mind  some  difficult  and  dangerous  enter- 
prise.    Porcia,  as  we  before  observed,  was  the  daughter  of 
Cato.     She  was  married  to  her  cousin  Brutus  very  young, 
though  she  was  ^  widow,  and  had  a  son  named  Bibulus  after 
his  father.     There  is  a  small  tract  of  his  still  extant,  called 
Memoirs  of  Brutus,     Porcia  added  to  the  affection  of  a  wife 
the  prudence  of  a  woman  who  was  not  unacquainted  with 
philosophy;  and  she  resolved  not  to  inquire  into  her  husband's 
secrets  before  she  had  made  the  following  trial  of  her  own 
firmness : — She  ordered  all  her  attendants  out  of  her  apart- 
ment, and  wuh  a  small  knife,  gave  herself  a  deep  wound  in 
the  thigh.    This  occasioned  a  great  effusion  of  blood,  extreme 
pfiin,  atid  a  fever  in  consequence  of  that  pain.     Brutus  was 
extremely  afBtcted  for  her,  and  as  he  attended  her,  in  the 
height  of  her  pain,  she  thus  spoke  to  him  :— ^^  Brutus,  when 
you  married  the  daughter  of  Cato,  you  did  not,  I  presume, 
consider  her  merely  as  a  female  companion,  but  as  the  partner 
of  your  fortunes.     You,  indeed,  have  given  me  no  reason  to 
repent  my  marriage ;  but  what  proof,  either  of  affection  or 
fidelity,  can  you  receive  frbm  me,  if  I  may  neither  share  in 
your  secret  griefs,  nor  in  your  secret  councils  ?  I  am  sensible 
that  secrecy  is  not  the  characteristic  virtue  of  my  sex :  but 
surely  our  natural  weakness  may  be  strengthened  by  a  vir- 
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tuous  education,  and  by  honourable  connections ;  and  Porcia 
can  boast  that  she  is  the  daughter  of  Cato,  and  the  wife  of 
Brutus.  Yet  even  in  these  distinctions  I  placed  no  absolute 
confidence  till  I  tried  and  found  that  I  was  proof  against  pain." 
^When  she  had  said  this,  she  showed  him  her  wound,  and  in- 
formed him  of  her  motives ;  upon  which  Brutus  was  so  struck 
with  her  magnanimity,  that,  with  lifted  hands,  he  entreated  the 
gods  to  favour  his  enterprise,  and  enable  him  to  approve  him- 
self worthy  of  Porcia.  He  then  took  every  means  to  cure  her 
wound  and  restore  her  health. 

A  meeting  of  the  senate  being  appointed,  at  which  Caesar 
was  expected  to  attend,  that  was  thought  a  proper  time  for  the 
execution  of.  their  design..  For  then  they  could  not  only  ap- 
pear together  without  suspicion;  but,  as  some  of  the  most 
considerable  persons  in  the  commonwealth  would  be  present, 
they  flattered  themselves  that,  as  soon  as  the  deed  was  done, 
they  would  join  in  asserting  the  common  liberty.  The  place, 
too,  where  the  senate  was  to  meet,  seemed  providentially  fa-, 
voufable  for  their  purpose.  It  was  a  portico  adjoining  to  the 
theatre }  and  in  the  midst  of  a  saloon,  furnished  with  benches, 
stood  a  statue  of  Pompey,  which  had  been  erected  to  him  by 
the  commonwealth,  when  he  adorned  that  part  of  the  city  with 
those  buildings.  Here  the  senate  Svas  convened  on  the  ides 
of  March;  and  it  seemed  as  if  some  god  should  bring  Cssar 
to  this  place  to  revenge  upon  him  the  death  of  Pompey. 

When  the  day  came,  Brutus  went  out,  and  took  with  him  a 
dagger,  which  last  circumstance  was  known  only  to  his  wife. 
The  rest  met  at  the  house  of  Cassius,  and  conducted  his  son, 
who  was  that  day  to  put  on  the  toga  viriiis^  to  the  forum;  from 
whence  they  proceeded  to  Pompey's  portico,  and  waited  for 
Caesar.  Any  one  that  had  been  privy  to  the  design  of  the  con- 
spirators, would  here  have  been  astonished  at  their  calm  and 
consistent  fil-mness.  Many  of  them  were  prktors,  and  obliged 
by  their  oflice  to  hear  and  determine  causes.  These  they  heard 
with  so  much  calmness,  and  decided  with  so  much  accuracy, 
that  one  could  not  have  supposed  there  had  been  any  thing 
else  upon  their  minds ;  and  when  a  certain  person  appealed 
from  the  judgment  of  Brutus  to  Csesar,  Brutus  looking  round 
on  the  assembly  said,—- Cawar  neither  does,  nor  shall  hinder  me 
from  acting  agreeably  to  the  laws.  Nevertheless  they  were 
disturbed  by  many  accidents.  Though  the  day  was  far  spent, 
still  Caesar  did  not  come,  being  detained  by  his  wife  and  the 
soothsayers,  on  account  of  defects  in  the  sacrifices.  In  the 
mean  time  a  person  came  up  to  Casca,  one  of  the  conspirators, 
and  taking  him  by  the  hand, — ^^  You  concealed  the  thing  from 
nie,"  said  he,  ^^  but  Brutus  has  told  me  all."  Casca  expressed 
his  surprise ;  upon  which  the  other  said,  laughing, — '^  How 
came  you  to  be  so  rich  of  a  sudden  as  to  stand  for  the  aedile- 
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ship."  So  near  was  the  gp-eat  secret  being  blown  by  the  ani' 
biguity  of  this  man's  discourse !  At  the  same  time,  Popilias 
Laena,  a  senator,  after  saluting  Brutus  and  Cassius  in  a  very 
obliging-  manner,  said,  in  a  whisper,— ^^  My  best  wishes  are 
with  you;  but  make  no  delay;  for  it  is  now  no  secret."  After 
saying  this,  he  immediately  went  away,  and  left  them  in  great 
consternation ;  for  they  concluded  that  every  thing  was  disco- 
vered. Soon  after  this  a  messenger  came  running  from  Bru- 
tus' bouse,  and  told  him  that  his  wife  was  dying.  Porcia  had 
been  under  extreme  anxiety,  and  in  great  agitations  about  the 
event.  At  every  little  noise  or  voice  she  heard,  she  started 
up  and  ran  to  the  door,  like  one  of  the  frantic  priestesses  of 
Bacchus,  inquiring  of  every  one  that  came  from  the  forunty 
what  Brutus  was  doing.  She  sent  messenger  after  messenger 
to  make  the  same  inquiries ;  and  being  unable  any  longer  to 
support  the  agitations  of  her  mind,  she,  at  length,  fainted 
away.  She  had  not  time  to  retire  to  her  chamber.  As  she 
sat  in  the  middle  of  the  house,  her  spirits  failed,  her  colour 
changed,  and  she  lost  her  senses  and  her  speech.  Her  women 
shrieked,  the  neighbours  ran  to  their  assistance,  and  a  report 
was  soon  spread  through  the  city,  that  Porcia  was  dead. 
However,  by  the  care  of  those  that  were  about  her,  she  reco- 
vered in  a  little  time.  Brutus  was  neatly  distressed  with  the 
news,  and  not  without  reason;  but  his  private  grief  gave  way 
to  the  public  concern:  for  it  was  now  reported  that  Cssar  was 
coming  on  a  litter.  The  ill  omen  of  his  sacrifices  had  deterred 
him  fi'om  entering  on  business  of  importance,  and  he  proposed 
to  deier  it  under  a  pretence  of  indisposition.  As  soon  as  he 
came  out  of  the  litter,  Popilius  Laena,  who,  a  little  before,  had 
wished  Brutus  success,  went  up,  and  spoke  to  him  for  a  con- 
siderable time;  Csesar  all  the  while  standing,  and  seeming  very 
attentive.  The  conspirators  not  being  able  to  hear  what  he 
said,  suspected,  from  what  passed  between  him  and  Brutus, 
that  he  was  now  making  a  discovery  of  their  design.  This 
disconcerted  them  extremely,  and  looking  upon  each  other, 
they  agreed,  by  the  silent  language  of  the  countenance,  that 
they  should  not  stay  to  be  taken,  but  despatch  themselves. 
"With  this  intent,  Cassius  and  some  others  were  just  about  to 
draw  their  daggers  from  under  their  robes,  when  Brutus,  ob- 
serving from  the  looks  and  gestures  of  Lsna,  that  he  was  pe- 
titioning, and  not  accusing,  encouraged  Cassius  by  the  cheer- 
fulness of  his  countenance.  This  was  the  only  way  by  which 
he  could  communicate  his  sentiments,  bemg  surrounded  by 
many  who  were  strangers  to  the  conspiracy.  Lasna,  after  a 
little  while,  kissed  CsBsar's  hand,  and  left  him;  and.  it  plainly 
appeared,  upon  the  whofe,  that  he  had  been  speaking  about 
his  own  aifairs* 
The  senate  was  already  seated,  and  the  conspirators  got 
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close  about  Caesar's  chair,  under  pretence  of  preferring  a  suit 
to  him.  Cassius  turned  his 'face  to  Pompey's  statue,  and  in- 
voked it,  as  if  it  had  been  sensible  of  his  prayers.  Trebonius 
kept  Antony  in  conversation  without  the  court.  And  now 
Caesar  entered,  and  the  whole  senate  rose  to  salute  him.  The 
conspirators  crowded  around  him,  and  sent  TuUius  Cimber, 
one  of  their  number,  to  solicit  the  rccal  of  his  brother,  who 
was  banished.  They  all  united  in  the  solicitation,  took  hold 
of  Csesar's  hand,  and  kissed  his  head  and  his  breast.  He  re- 
jected their  applications,  and,  finding  that  they  would  not  de- 
sist, at  length  rose  from  his  seat  in  anger.  TuUius,  upon  this, 
laid  hold  of  his  robe,  and  pulled  it  from  his  shoulders.  Casca>  . 
who  stood  behind,  gave  him  the  first,  though  but  a  slight 
wound,  with  his  dagger,  near  the  shoulder.  Caesar  caught  the 
handle  of  the  dagger,  and  said  in  Latin,— ^*  Villain!  Casca! 
What  dost  thou  mean?*'  Casca,  in  Greek,  called  his  brother 
to  his  assistance.  Caesar  was  wounded  by  numbers  almost  at 
the  same  insUnt,  and  looked  round  him  for  some  way  to  es« 
cape ;  but  when  he  saw  the  dagger  of  Brutus  pointed  against 
him,  he  let  go  Casca's  hand,  and,  covering  his  head  wiUi  his 
robe,  resigned  himself  to  their  swords.  The  conspirators 
pressed  so  eagerly  to  stab  him,  that  they  wounded  eacn  other. 
Brutus,  in  attempting  to  have  his  share  in  the  sacrifice,  re« 
ceived  a  wound  in  his  hand,  and  all  of  them  were  covered 
with  blood. 

Caesar  thus  slsun,  Brutus  stepped  forward  into  the  middle  of 
the  senate-house,  and,  proposing  to  make  a  speech,  desired  the 
senators  to  stay.  They  fled,  however,  with  the  utmost  preci» 
pitation,  though  no  one  pursued ;  for  the  conspirators  had  no 
design  on  any  life  but  Caesar's ;  and,  that  taken  away,  they  in- 
vited the  rest  to  liberty.  Indeed,  all  but  Brutus  were  of  opi- 
nion that  Antony  should  fall  with  Caesar.  They  considered 
him  as  an  insolent  man,  who,  in  his  principles,  favoured  mo- 
narchy, and  who  had  made  himself  popular  in  the  army. 
Moreover,  beside  his  natural  disposition  to  despotism,  he  had 
at  this  time  the  consular  power,  and  was  the  colleague  of  Cae- 
saiL  Brutus,  on  the  other  hand,  alleged  the  injustice  of  such 
a  measure,  and  suggested  the  possibility  of  Antony's  change 
of  principle.  He  thought  it  far  from  being  improbable,  that, 
after  the  destruction  of  Csesar,  a  man  so  passionately  fond  of 
glory  should  be  inspired,  by  an  emulation,  to  join  in  restoring 
the  commonwealth.  Thus  Antony  was  saved;  though, in  the 
general  consternation,  he  fled  in  the  disguise  of  a  plebeian. 
Brutus  and  his  party  betook  themselves  to  the  Capitol ;  and, 
showing  their  bloody  hands  and  naked  -swords,  proclaimed 
liberty  to  the  people  as  they  passed.  At  first  all  was  lamenta- 
tion, distraction,  and  tumult;  but,  as  no  further  violence  was 
committed)  the  senators  and  the  people  recovered  their  appre« 
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hension8,  and  went  in  a  body  to  the  conspirators  in  the  Capi« 
tol.  Brutus  made  a  popular  speech,  adapted  to  the  occasion ; 
and,  this  being  well  received,  the  conspirators  were  encouraged 
to  cooke  down  into  i^c  forum.  The  rest  were  undistinguished ; 
but  persons  of  the  first  quality  attended  Brutus,  conducted 
him  with  great  honour  from  the  Capitol,  and  placed  him  in 
the  rostrum.  At  the  sight  of  Brutus,  the  populace,  though 
disposed  to  tumult,  were  struck  with  reverence ;  and,  when  he 
began  to  speak,  they  attended  with  silence.  It  soon  appeared, 
however,  that  it  was  not  the  action,  but  the  man,  they  respect- 
ed ;  for  when  Cinna  spoke,  and  accused  Csesar,  they  loaded 
him  with  the  most  opprobrious  language,  and  became  so  out- 
rageous, that  the  conspirators  thought  proper  once  more  to  re- 
tire into  the  Capitol.  Brutus  now  expected  to  be  besieged; 
and,  therefore,  dismissed  the  principal  people  that  attended 
him ;  because  he  thought  it  unreasonable  that  they,  who  had 
no  concern  in  the  action,  should  be  exposed  to  the  danger  that 
followed  it.  Next  day  the  senate  assembled  in  the  temple  of 
Tellus  ;  and  Antony,  Plancus,  and  Cicero,  in  their  respective 
speeches,  persuaded  and  prevailed  on  the  people  to  forget  what 
was  past.  'Accordingly,  the  conspirators  were  not  only  par- 
doned, but  it  was  decreed  that  the  consuls  should  take  into 
consideration  what  honours  and  dignities  were  proper  to  be 
conferred  upon  them.  After  this  the  senate  broke  up ;  and 
Antony,  having  sent  his  son  as  an  hostage  to  the  Capitol, 
Brutus  and  his  party  came  down,  and  mutual  compliments 
passed  between  them.  Cassius  was  invited  to  sup  with  An- 
tony, Brutus  with  Lepidus,  and  the  rest  were  entertained  by 
their  respective  friends. 

Early  next  morning,  the  senate  assembled  again,  and  voted 
thanks  to  Antony  for  preventing  a  civil  war  j  as  well  as  to 
Brutus  and  his  party,  for  their  services  to  the  commonwealth. 
The  latter  had  also  provinces  distributed  amongst  them.  Crete 
was  allotted  to  Brutus,  Africa  to  Cassius,  Asia  to  Trebonius, 
Bithynia  to  Cimber,  and  the  other  Brutus  had  that  part  of 
Gaul  which  lies  upon  the  Po. 

Caesar's  will  and  his  funeral  came  next  in  question.  An- 
tony proposed  that  the  will  should  be  read  in  public ;  ftnd  that 
the  funeral  should  not  be  private,  or  without  proper  magnifi- 
cence, lest  such  treatment  should  exasperate  the  people.  Cas- 
sius strongly  opposed  this ;  but  Brutus  agreed  to  it :  and  here 
be  fell  into  a  second  error.  His  preservation  of  so  formida- 
ble an  enemy  as  Antony  was  a  mistaken  thing;  but  his  giving 
up  the  management  of  Caesar's  funeral  to  him  was  an  irrepa- 
rable fault.  The  publication  of  the  will  had  an  immediate 
tendency  to  inspire  the  people  with  a  passionate  regret  for  the 
death  of  Caesar;  for  he  had  left  to  each  Roman  citizen  se- 
venty*five  drachmas,  beside  the  public  use  of  his  gardens  be« 
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yond  the  Tiber,  where  now  the  temple  of  Fortune  stands. 
When  the  body  was  brought  into  the  forum^  and  Antony  spoke 
the  usual  funeral  eulogium,  as  he  perceived  the  people  affect- 
ed by  his  speech,  he  endeavoured  still  more  to  work  upon 
their  passions  by  unfolding  the  bloody  garment  of  Csesar; 
showing  them  in  how  many  places  it  was  pierced,  and  point* 
ing  out  the  number  of  his  wounds.     This  threw  every  thing 
into  confusion.     Some  called  aloud  to  kill  the  murderers ; 
others,  as  was  formerly  done  in  the  case  of  that  seditious  de- 
magogue Clodius,  snatched  the  benches  and  tables  from  the 
neighbouring  shops,  and  erected  a  pile  for  the  body  of  Caesar, 
in  the  midst  of  consecrated  places  and  surrounding  temples. 
As  soon  as  the  pile  was  in  flames,  the  people,  crouding  jfrom 
all  parts,  snatched  the  half-burnt  brands,  and  ran  round  the 
city  to  fire  the  houses  of  the  conspirators ;  but  they  were  on 
their  guard  against  such. an  assault,  and  prevented  the  effects. 
There  was  a  poet  named  Cinna,  who  had  no  concern  in  the 
conspiracy,  but  was  rather  a  friend  of  Caesar's.    This  man 
dreamed  that  Caesar  invited  him  to  supper,  and  that,  when  he 
declined  the  invitation,  he  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  con- 
strained him  to  follow  him  into  a  dark  and  deep  place,  which 
he  entered  with  the  utmost  horror.  The  agitation  of  his  spirits 
threw  him  into  a  fever,  which  lasted  the  remaining  part  of  the 
night.     In  the  morning,  however,  when  Caesar  was  to  be  in- 
terred, he  was  ashamed  of  absenting  himself  from  the  solem- 
nity :  he,  therefore,  mingled  with  the  multitude  that  had  just 
been  enraged  by  the  speech  of  Antony ;  and,  being  unfortu- 
nately mistaken  for  tnat   Cinna,  who  had  before  inveighed 
against  Caesar,  he   was   torn   to  pieces.     This,   more   than 
any  thing,  except  Antony's  change  of  conduct,  alarmed  Bru- 
tus  and  his  party.     They  now  thought  it  necessary  to  con- 
,  suit  their  safety,  and  retired  to  Antium.     Here  they  sat  down, 
with  an  intent  to  return  as  soon  as  the  popular  fury  should 
subside;    and  for  this,   considering  the  inconstancy  of  the 
multitude,   they   concluded  that  they  should  not  have  long 
to  wait.     The  senate,  moreover,  was  in  their  interest;  and> 
though  they  did  not  punish  the  murderers  of  Cinna,  they  caus- 
ed strict  inquiry  to  be  made  after  those  who  attempted  to  bum 
the  houses  of  the  conspirators.     Antony,  too,  became  obnox- 
ious to  the  people ;  for  they  suspected  him  of  erecting  another 
kind  of  monarchy.     The  return  of  Brutus  was  consequently 
wished  for ;  and  as  he  was  to  exhibit  shows  and  gamed  in  his 
capacity  as  praetor,  it  was  expected.     Brutus,  however,  had  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  several  of  Caesar's  old  soldiers,  to 
whom  he  had  distributed  lands  and  colonies,  had  stolen,  by 
,  small  parties,  into  Rome,  and  that  they  lay  in  wait  for  him  : 
he,  therefore,  did  not  think  proper  to  come  himself.     Not- 
withstanding which,  the  shows  that  were  exhibited  on  his  ac- 
count were  extremely  magnificent ;  for  he  had  bought  a  con- 
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siderable  number  of  wild  beasts,  and  ordered  that  they  should 
all  be  reserved  for  that  purpose.  He  went  himself  as  far  as 
Naples  to  collect  a  number  of  comedians ;  and,  being  inforna- 
ed  of  one  Canutius,  who  was  much  admired  upon  the  stage, 
he  desired  his  friends  to  use  all  their  interest  to  bring  him 
to  Rome.  Canutius  was  a  Grecian ;  and  Brutus,  therefore, 
thought  that  no  compulsion  should  be  used.  He  wrote  like- 
wise to  Cicero,  and  begged  that  he  would,  by  all  means,  be 
present  at  the  public  shows. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  his  affairs,  when,  on  the  arrival  of 
Octavius  at  Rome,  things  took  another  turn.  He  was  son  to 
the  sister  of  Cassar,  who  had  adopted  and  appointed  him  his 
heir.  He  was  pursuing  his  studies  at  Apollonia,  and  in  ex* 
pectation  of  meeting  Caesar  there  on  his  intended  expedition 
against  the  Parthians,  at  the  time  when  Cssar  was  slain.  Upon 
hearing  of  this  event,  he  immediately  came  to  Rome,  and,  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  the  people,  assumed  the  name  of  Cae- 
sar. By  punctually  distributing  amongst  the  citizens  the  mo- 
ney that  was  left  them  by  his  uncle,  he  soon  took  the  lead  of 
Antony;  and,  by  his  liberality  to  the  soldiers,  he  brought 
over  to  his  party  the  greatest  number  of  those  who  had  serv- 
ed under  Caesar.  Cicero,  likewise,  who  hated  Aniony,  joined 
his  interest.  And  this  was  so  much  resented  by  Brutus,  that, 
in  his  letters,  he  reproached  him  in  the  severest  terms : — ^'^  He 
perceived,"  he  said,  ^^that  Cicero  was  tame  enough  to  bear  a 
'  tyrant,  and  was  only  afraid  of  the  tyrant  that  hated  him ;  that 
his  compliments  to  Octavius  were  meant  to  purchase  an  easy 
slavery:  but  our  ancestors,"  said  Brutus,  ^^ scorned  to  bear 
even  a  gentle  master."  He  added,  that  ^^  as  to  the  measures 
of  peace  or  war,  he  was  undetermined ;  but  in  one  thing  he 
was  resolved,  which  was,  never  to  be  a  slave P^  He  expressed 
his  surprise,  ^^that  Cicero  should  prefer  an  infamous  accom- 
modation even  to  the  dangers  of  civil  war ;  and  that  the  only 
fruits  he  expected  from  destroying  the  tyranny  of  Antony, 
should  be  the  establishment  of  a  new  tyrant  in  Octavius." 
Such  was  the  spirit  of  his  first  letters. 

The  city  was  now  divided  into  two  factions  :  some  joined 
Caesar,  others  remained  with  Antony,  and  the  army  was  sold 
to  the  best  bidder.  Brutus,  of  course,  despaired  of  any  de- 
sirable event;  and,  being  resolved  to  leave  Italy,  he  went  by 
land  to  Lucania,  and  came  to  the  maritime  town  of  £lea. 
Porcia,  being  to  return  from  thence  to  Rome,  endeavoured,  as 
well  as  possible,  to  conceal  the  sorrow  that  oppressed  her;  but, 
notwithstanding  her  magnanimity,  a  picture  which  she  found 
there  betrayed  her  distress.  The  subject  was  the  parting  of 
Hector  and  Andromache.  He  was  represented  delivering  his 
son  Astyanax  into  her  arms,  and  the  eyes  of  Andromache  were 
fixed  upon  him,i    The  resemblance  that  this  picture  bore  to 
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her  own  distreas,  made  her  burst  into  tearv  the  moment  she 
beheld  it ;  and  several  times  she  visited  the  melancholy  em- 
blem, to  gaze  upon  it,  and  weep  before  it.  On  this  occasion, 
Acilius,  one  of  Brutus'  friends,  repeated  that  passage  in  Ho- 
mer, where  Andromache  says, — 

Yet  while  my  Hector  still  suirives,  I  see 
My  fither,  mother,  brethren,  all  in  thee.* 

To  which  Brutus  replied,  with  a  smile,— "But  I  must  not  an- 
swer Porcia  as  Hector  did  Andromache :-~ 


<*  Hasten  to  thy  tasks  at  home. 


There  guiae  the  spindle,  and  direct  the  loora.f 

"  She  has  not  personal  strength,  indeed,  to  sustain  the  toils  we 
undergo :  but  her  spirit  is  not  less  active  in  the  cause  of  her 
country."  This  anecdote  we  have  from  Bibulus  the  son  of 
Porcia. 

From  Elea  Brutus  sailed  for  Athens,  where  he  was  received 
with  high  applause,  and  invested  with  public  honours.  There 
he  took  up  his  residence  with  a  particular  friend,  and  attended 
the  lectures  of  Theomnestus  the  Academic,  and  Cratippus  the 
Peripatetic  ;  devoting  himself  wholly  to  literary  pursuits.  Yet, ' 
in  this  unsuspected  state,  he  was  privately  preparing  for  war. 
He  despatched  Herostratus  into  Macedonia  to  gain  the  prin- 
cipal officers  in  that  province  ;  and  he  secured,  by  his  kind- 
ness, all  the  young  Romans  who  were  students  then  at  Athens. 
Amongst  these  was  the  son  of  Cicero,  on  whom  he  bestowed 
the  highest  encomiums  ;  and  said,  that  he  could  never  cease 
admiring  the  spirit  of  that  young  man,  who  bore  such  a  mor- 
tal hatred  to  tyrants. 

At  length  he  began  to  act  more  publicly;  and  being  in- 
formed that  some  of  the  Roman  ships,  laden  with  money,  were 
returning  from  Asia,  under  the  command  of  a  man  of  honour, 
a  friend  of  his,  he  met  him  at  Carystus,  a  city  of  Euboea. 
There  he  had  a  conference  with  him,  and  requested  that  he 
would  give  up  the  ships.  By  the  by^  it  happened  to  be  Bru- 
tus' birth-day,  on  which  occasion  he  gave  a  splendid  entertain- 
ment, and  while  they  were'  drinking  Victory  to  Brutus,  and 
Liberty  to  Rome,  to  encourage  the  cause,  he  called  for  a  larger 
bowl.  While  he  held  it  in  his  hand,  without  any  visible  rela- 
tion to  the  subject  they  were  upon,  he  pronounced  this  verse: — 

My  fall  was  doomed  by  Phoebos  and  by  Fate. 

Some  historians  say  that  Apollo  was  the  word  he  gave  his 
soldiers  in  the  last  battle  at  Philippi ;  and,  of  course,  con- 
cluded that  this  exclamation  was  a  presage  of  his  defeat.  An- 

•Pope,  \rbvi. 
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tistius,  the  commander  of  the  ships,  gave  him  five  hundred 
thousand  drachmas  of  the  money  he  was  carrying  to  Italy. 
The   remains   of  Pompey's  army  that  was  scattered  about 
Thessaly  readily  joined  his  standard ;  and  besides  these  he 
took  five  hundred  horse,  whom  Cinna  was  conducting  to  Do- 
labella  in  Asia.     He  then  sailed  to  Demetrias,  and  seized  a 
large  quantity  of  arms,  which  Julius  Caesar  had  provided  for 
the  Parthian  war,  and  which  were  now  to  be  sent  to  Antony. 
Macedonia  was  delivered  up  to  him  by  Hortensius  the  prc- 
tor  y  and  all  the  neighbouring  princes  readily  offered  their  as- 
'  sistance.    When  news  was  received  that  Caius,  the  brother  of 
Antony,  had  marched  through  Italy,  to  join  the  forces  under 
Gabinius  in  Dyrrhachium  and  Apollonia,  Brutus  determined 
to  seize  them  before  he  arrived,  and  made  a  forced  march 
with  such  troops  as  were  at  hand.    The  way  was  rugged,  and 
the  snows  were  deep ;  but  he  moved  with  such  expedition, 
that  his  suttlers  were  left  a  long  way  behind.     When  he  had 
almost  reached  Dyrrhachium,  he  was  seized  with  the  disorder 
called  Bulimia^  or  violent  hunger,  occasioned  by  cold  and  fa- 
tigue. This  disorder  affects  both  men  and  catde  after  fatigues 
in  the  snow.     Whether  it  is  that  perspiration  being  prevented 
by  the  extreme  cold,  the  vital  heat  is  confined,  and  more  im- 
mediately consumes  the  aliment ;  or  that  a  keen  and  subtile 
vapour,  rising  from  the  melted  snow,  penetrates  the  body,  and 
destroys  the  heat,  by  expelling  it  through  the  pores ;  for  the 
sweatings  seem  to  arise  from  the  heat  contending  with  the 
cold,  which  being  repelled  by  the  latter,  the  vapoury  steam  is 
diffused  over  the  surface  ot  the  body.     But  of  this   I  have 
treated  more  largely  in  another  place.     Brutus  growing  very 
faint,  and  no  provisions  being  at  hand,  his  servants  were  forced 
to  go  to  the  gates  of  the  enemy,  and  beg  bread  of  the  send- 
nels.     When  they  were  informed  of  the  distress  of  Brutus, 
they  brought  him  meat  and  drink  in  their  own  hands ;  and  in  re- 
turn for  their  humanity,  when  he  had  taken  the  city,  he  showed 
'  kindness  both  to  them  and  to  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants. 
When  Caius  arrived  in  Apollonia,  he  summoned  the  sol- 
diers that  were  quartered  near  the  cit}^  to  join  him ;  but  find- 
ing that  they  were  all  with  Brutus,  and  suspecting  that  those 
in  Apollonia  favoured  the  same  party,  he  went  to  Buthrotus. 
Brutus,  however,  found  means  to  destroy  three  of  his  cohorts 
in  their  march.     Caius,  after  this,  attempted  to  seize  some 
posts  near  Byllis,  but  was  routed  in  a  set  batde  by  young  Ci- 
cero, to  whom  Brutus  had  given  the  command  of  the  army  on 
that  occasion,  and  whose  conduct  he  made  use  of  frequently, 
and  with  success.  Caius  was  soon  after  surprised  in  a  marsn, 
from  whence  he  had  no  means  to  escape ;  and  Brutus  finding 
him  in  his  power,  surrounded  him  with  his  cavalry,  and  gave 
orders  that  none  of  his  men  should  be  killed ;  for  lie  expected 
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diftt  they  would  quickly  join  him  of  their  own  accord.  As 
he  expected,  it  came  to  pass.  They  surrendered  both  them- 
selves and  their  generals ;  so  that  Brutus  had  now  a  very  re- 
spectable army.  He  treated  Caius  for  a  long  time  with  all  pos- 
sible respect ;  nor  did  he  divest  him  of  any  ensigns  of  dig- 
nity that  he  bore,  though  it  is  said  that  he  received  letters  from 
several  persons  at  Rome,  and  particularly  from  Cicero,  ad- 
vising him  to  put  him  to  death.  At  length,  however,  when 
he  found  that  he  was  secretly  practising  with  his  officers,  and 
exciting  seditions  among  the  soldiers,  he  put  him  on  board 
a  ship,  and  kept  him  close  prisoner.  The  soldiers  that  he 
had  corrupted  retired  into  Apollonia,  from  whence  they  sent 
to  Brutus,  that  if  he  would  come  to  them  there,  they  would 
return  to  their  duty.  Brutus  answered, — ^**  That  this  was  not 
the  custom  of  the  Romans,  but  that  those  who  had  offended 
should  come  in  person  to  their  general,  and  solicit  his  forgive- 
ness."  This  they  did,  and  were  accordingly  pardoned. 

He  was  now  preparing  to 'go  into  Asia,  when  he  was  in- 
formed of  a  change  in  affairs  at  Rome.  Young  Caesar,  sup- 
ported by  the  senate,  had  got  the  better  of  Antony,  and  driven 
him  out  of  Italy;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  began  to  be  no  less 
formidable  himself;  for  he  solicited  the  consulship  contrary 
to  law,  and  kept  in  pay  an  unnecessary  army.  Consequently, 
the  senate,  though  they  at  first  supported,  were  now  dissatis- 
fied with  his  measures.  And  as  they  began  to  cast  their 
eyes  on  Brutus,  and  decreed  or  confirmed  several  provinces 
to  him,  Csesar  was  under  some  apprehensions.  He,  therefore, 
despatched  messengers  to  Antony,  and  desired  that  a  recon- 
ciliation might  take  place.  After  this  he  drew  up  his  army 
around  the  city,  and  carried  the  consulship,  though  but  a  boy, 
in  his  twentieth  year,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  Commentaries.  He 
was  no  sooner  consul  than  he  ordered  a  judicial  process  to 
issue  against  Brutus  and  his  accomplices,  for  murdering  the 
first  magistrate  in  Rome,  without  trial  or  condemnation.  Lu- 
cius Comi£icius  was  appointed  to  accuse  Brutus,  and  Marcus 
Agrippa  accused  Cassius;  neither  of  whom  appearing,  the 
judges  were  obliged  to  pass  sentence  against  both.  It  is  said, 
that  when  the  crier,  as  usual,  cited  Brutus  to  appear,  the  peo- 
ple could  not  suppress  their  sighs  ;  and  persons  of  the  first 
distinction  heard  it  in  silent  dejection.  Publius  Silicius  was 
observed  to  burst  into  tears ;  and  this  was  the  cause  why  he 
was  afterwards  proscribed.  The  triumviri,  Csesar,  Antony, 
and  Lepidus,  being  now  reconciled,  divided  the  provinces 
amongst  them,  and  settled  that  list  of  murder,  in  which  two 
hundred  citizens,  and  Cicero  amongst  the  rest,  were  pro- 
scribed. 

When  the  report  of  these  proceedings  was  brought  into 
Macedonia,  Brutus  found  himself  under  a  necessity  of  send- 
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ing  orders  to  Hortensius  to  kill  Caius,  the  brother  of  AntomVf 
in  revenge  of  the  death  of  Cicero  his  friend,  and  Brutus  Al- 
binus  his  kinsman,  who  were  slain.  This  was  the  reason  why 
Antony,  when  he  hail  taken  Hortensius  at  the  battle  of  Phi- 
lippi,  slew  him  upon  his  brother^s  tomb.  Brutus  says,  that 
he  was  more  ashamed  of  the  cause  of  Cicero's  death  than 
grieved  at  the  event ;  while  he  saw  Rome  enslaved  more  by 
her  own  fault,  than  by  the  fault  of  her  tyrants,  and  continue  a 
tame  spectator  of  such  scenes  as  ought  not  to  have  been  h^ard 
of  without  horror. 

The  army  of  Brutus  was  now  considerable,  and  he  ordered 
its  route  into  Asia,  while  a  fleet  was  preparing  in  Btthynia 
and  at  Cyzicus.  As  he  marched  by  land,  he  settled  the  afFairs 
of  the  cities,  and  gave  audience  to  the  princes  of  those  coun- 
tries through  which  he  passed.  He  sent  orders  to  Cassius, 
who  was  in  Syria,  to  give  up  his  intended  journey  into  Eg^'pt, 
and  join  him.  On  this  occasion  he  tells  him,  that  their  col- 
lecting force*  to  destroy  "the  tyrants  was  not  to  secure  an  em- 
pire to  themselves,  but  to  deliver  their  fellow-citizens  ;  that 
they  should  never  forget  this  great  object  of  their  undertak- 
ing, but,  adhering  to  their  first  intentions,  keep  Italy  within 
their  eye,  and  hasten  to  rescue  their  country  from  oppression. 

Casstus,  accordingly,  set  out  to  join  him  ;  and  Brutus,  at 
the  same  time,  making  some  progress  to  meet  him,  their  in- 
terview was  at  Smyrna.  Till  this  meeting  they  had  not  seen 
each  other  since  they  parted  at  the  Piraeus  of  Athens,  when 
Cassius  set  out  for  Syria,  and  Brutus  for  Macedonia.  The 
forces  they  had  respectively  collected  gave  them  great  joy, 
and  made  them  confident  of  success.  From  Italy  they  had 
fled,  like  solitary  exiles,  without  money,  without  arms,  with- 
out a  ship,  a  soldier,  or  a  town  to  fly  to.  Yet  now,  in  so  short 
a  time,  they  found  themselves  supplied  with  shipping  and  mo- 
ney, with  an  army  of  horse  and  foot,  and  in  a  condition  of  con- 
tending for  the  empire  of  Rome.  Cassius  was  no  less  respectful 
to  Brutus  than  Brutus  was  to  him ;  but  the  latter  would  gene- 
rally wait  upon  him,  as  he  was  the  older  man,  and  of  a  feebler 
constitution.  Cassius  was  esteemed  an  able  soldier,  but  of  a 
fiery  disposition,  and  ambitious  to  command  rather  by  fear 
than  affectioti ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  with  his  familiar  ac- 
quaintance', he  was  easy  in  his  manners,  and  fond  of  raillen^  to 
excess.  Bnitus,  on  account  of  his  virtue,  was  respectetl  by 
the  people,  beloved  by  his  friends,  admired  by  men  of  principle, 
and  not  hated  even  by  his  enemies.  He  was  mild  in  his  temper, 
and  had  a  greatness  of  mind  that  was  superior  to  anger,  ava- 
rice^ and  the  love  of  pleasure.  He  was  firm  and  inflexible  in 
his  opinionti,  and  zealous  in  every  pursuit  where  justice  or  ho-* 
nour  were  concerned.  The  people  had  the  highest  opinion  of  his 
integrity  and  sincerity  in  every  undertaking,  an*d  tnis  naturally 
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inspired  them  with  confidence  and  aiTection.  Eveh  Pompey  the 
Great  had  hardly  ever  so  much  credit  with  them  ;  for  whoever 
imagined^  that  if  he  had  conquered  Caesar,  he  would  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  laws,  and  would  not  have  retained  his  power 
under  the  title  of  consul  or  dictator,  or  some  more  specious 
and  popular  name  ?  Cassius,  on  the  contrary,  a  man  of  vio- 
lent passions  and  rapacious  avarice,  was  suspected  of  expos- 
ing  hitnself  to  toil  and  danger,  rather  from  a  thirst  of  power, 
than  an  attachment  to  the  liberties  of  his  country.  The  former 
disturbers  of  the  commonwealth,  Cinna,  and  Marius,  and 
Carbo,  evidently  set  their  country  at  a  stake  for  the  winner,  and 
hardly  scrupled  to  own  that  they  fought  for  empire.  But  the 
very  enemies  of  Brutus  never  charge  him  with  this.  Even 
Antony  has  been  heard  to  say,  that  Brutus  was  the  only  con- 
spirator who  had  the  sense  of  honour  and  justice  for  his 
motive,  and  that  the  rest  were  wholly  actuated  by  malice  or 
envy.  It  is  clear,  too,  from  what  Brutus  himself  says,  that 
he  finally  and  principally  relied  on  his  own  virtue.  Thus,  he 
writes  to  Atticus  immediately  before  an  engagement, — ^^^  That 
his  affairs  were  in  the  most  desirable  situation  imaginable  ;  for 
that  either  he  should  conquer  and  restore  liberty  to  Rome,  or 
die  and  be  free  from  slavary ;  that  every  thing  else  was  reduced 
to  certainty:  and  that  this  only  remained  a  question.  Whether 
they  should  live  or  die  free  men?"  He  adds,  "That  Mark 
Antony  was  properly  punished  for  his  folly;  who,  when  he 
might  have  ranked  with  the  Bruti,  the  Cassii,  and  Catos, 
chose  rather  to  be  the  underling  of  Octavius ;  and  that  if  he 
did  not  fall  in  the  approaching  battle,  they  would  very  soon 
be  at  variance  with  each  other.''  In  which  he  seems  to  have 
been  a  true  prophet. 

Whilst  they  were  at  Smyrna,  Brutus  desired  Cassius  to  let 
him  have  part  of  the  vast  treasure  he  had  collected,  because 
his  own  was  chiefly  expended  in  equipping  a  fleet  to  gain  the 
superiority  at  sea.  But  the  friends  of  Cassius  advised  him 
against  this ;  alleging  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  give  Brutus 
that  money  which  he  had  saved  with  so  much  frugality,  and 
acquired  with  so  much  envy,  merely  that  Brutus  might  in- 
crease his  popularity,  by  distributing  it  amongst  the  soldiers. 
Cassius,  however,  gave  him  a  third  of  what  he  had,  and  then 
they  parted  for  their  respective  commands.  Cassius  behaved 
witn  great  severity  on  the  taking  of  Rhodes ;  though,  when  he 
first  entered  the  city,  and  was  saluted  with  the  title  of  king 
and  master,  he  answered, — "That  he  was  neither  their  king 
nor  their  master,  but  the  destroyer  of  him  who  would  have 
been  both."  Brutus  demanded  supplies  of  men  and  money 
from  the  Lycians ;  but  Naucrates,  an  orator,  persuaded  the 
cities  to  rebel,  and  some  of  the  inhabitants  posted  themselves 
on  the  hills,  with  an  intent  to  oppose  the  passage  of  Brutus. 
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Brutus,  at  first,  despatched  a  party  of  horse,  which  surprised 
them  at  dinner,  and  killed  six  hundred  of  them.  But  after- 
wards, when  he  had  taken  the  adjacent  towns  and  villages,  he 
gave  up  the  prisoners  without  ransom,  and  hoped  to  gain  them 
to  his  party  by  clemency.  Their  former  sufferings,  however, 
made  the^  reject  his  humanity,  and  those  that  stiU  resisted, 
being  driven  into  the  cit}'  of  Xanthus,  were  there  besieged.  As 
a  river  ran  close  by  the  town,  several  attempted  to  escape  by 
swimming  and  diving;  but  they  were  prevented  by  nets  let 
down  for  that  purpose,  which  had  little  bells  at  the  top  to  give 
notice  when  any  one  was  taken.  The  Xanthians  afterwards 
made  a  sally  in  the  night,  and  set  fire  to  several  of  the  batter- 
ing engines ;  but  they  were  perceived  and  driven  back  by  the 
Romans :  at  the  same  time,  the  violence  of  the  winds  drove 
the  flames  on  the  city,  so  that  several  houses  near  the  battle- 
ments took  fire.  Brutus  being  apprehensive  that  the  whole 
city  would  be  destroyed,  sent  his  own  soldiers  to  assist  the 
inhabitants  in  quenching  the  fire.  But  the  Lycians  were  seized 
with  incredible  despair,  a  kind  of  phrensy,  which  can  no  other- 
wise be  described  than  by  calling  it  a  passionate  desire  of 
death.  Women  and  children,  freemen  and  slaves,  people  of 
all  ages  and  conditions,  strove  to  repulse  the  soldiers  as  they 
came  to  their  assistance  from  the  walls.  With  their  own 
hands  they  collected  wood  and  reeds,  and  all  manner  of  com- 
bustibles, to  spread  the  fire  over  the  city,  and  encouraged  its 
progress  by  every  means  in  their  power.  Thus  assisted,  the 
flames  flew  over  the  whole  with  dreadful  rapidity  ;  while  Bru- 
tus, extremely  shocked  at  this  calamity,  rode  round  the  walls, 
and,  stretching  forth  his  hands  to  the  inhabitants,  entreated 
them  to  spare  themselves  and  the  city.  Regardless  of  his  en- 
treaties, they  sought  by  every  means  to  put  an  end  to  their 
lives.  Men,  women,  and  even  children,  with  hideous  cries, 
leaped  into  the  flames.  Some  threw  themselves  headlong  from 
the  walls,  and  others  fell  upon  the  swords  of  their  parents, 
opening  their  breasts,  and  begging  to  be  slain. 

When  the  city  was  in  a  great  measure  reduced  to  ashes,  a 
woman  was  found  who  had  hanged  herself,  with  her  young 
child  fastened  to  her  neck,  and  the  torch  in  her  hand  with 
which  she  had  fired  her  house.  This  deplorable  object  so 
much  affected  Brutus,  that  he  wept  when  he  was  told  of  it, 
and  proclaimed  a  reward  to  any  soldier  who  could  save  a  Xan- 
thian.  It  is  said  that  no  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  were 
preserved,  and  those  against  their  will.  Thus,  the  Xanthians, 
as  if  fate  had  appointed  certain  periods  for  their  destruction, 
after  a  long  course  of  years  sunk  into  that  deplorable  ruin,  in 
which  the  same  rash  despair  had  involved  their  ancestors  in 
the  Persian  war:  for  they  too  burned  their  city,  and  destroyed 
themselves. 
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After  this,  when  the  Patareans  likewise  made  resistance, 
Brutus  was  under  great  anxiety  whether  he  should  besiege 
them ;  for  he  was  afraid  they  should  follow  the  desperate  mea*> 
sures  of  the  Xanthians.  However,  having  some  of  their  wo- 
men whom  he  had  taken  prisoners,  he  dismissed  them  without 
ransom ;  and  those  returning  to  their  husbands  and  parents, 
who  happened  to  be  people  of  the  first  distinction,  so  much 
extolled  the  justice  and  moderation  of  Brutus,  that  they  pre* 
vailed  on  them  to  submit,  and  put  their  city  into  his  hands. 
The  adjacent  cities  followed  their  example,  and  found  that  his 
humanity  exceeded  their  hopes.  Cassius.  compelled  every 
Rhodian  to  give  up  all  the  gold  and  silver  in  his  possession, 
by  which  he  amassed  eight  thousand  talents;  and  yet  he  laid 
the  public  under  a  fine  of  five  hundred  talents  more:  butBru* 
tus  took  only  a  hundred  and  fifty  talents  of  the  Lycians,  and 
without  doing  them  any  other  injury,  led  his  army  into  Ionia. 

Brutus,  in  the  course  of  this  expedition,  did  many  acts  of 
justice,  and  was  vigilant  in  the  dispensation  of  rewards  and 
punishments.  An  instance  of  this  I  shall  relate,  because  both 
he  himself,  and  every  honest  Roman,  was  particularly  pleased 
with  it: — When  Pompey  the  Great,  after  his  overthrow  at 
Pharsalia,  fled  into  Egypt,  and  landed  near  Pelusium,  the 
tutors  and  ministers  of  young  Ptolemy  consulted  what  mea- 
sures they  should  take  on  the  occasion:  But  they  were  of 
different  opinions.  Some  were  for  receiving  him,  others  for 
excluding  him  out  of  Egypt.  Theodotus,  a  Chian  by  birth, 
and  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  by  profession,  who  then  attended  the 
king  in  that  capacity,  was,  for  want  of  abler  ministers,  admit- 
ted to  the  council.  This  man  insisted  that  both  were  in  the 
wrong;  those  who  were  for  receiving,  and  those  who  were  for 
expelling  Pompey.  The  best  measure  they  could  take,  he 
said,  would  be  to  put  him  to  death ;  and  concluded  his  speech 
with  the  proverb,  that  dead  men  do  not  bite.  The  council 
entered  into  his  opinion ;  and  Pompey  the  Great,  an  example 
of  the  incredible  mutability  c^  fortune,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the 
arguments  of  a  sophist,  as  that  sophist  lived  afterwards  to 
boast.  Not  long  after,  upon  Cassar's  arrival  in  Egypt,  some 
of  the  murderers  received  tibeir  proper  reward,  and  were  put 
to  death ;  but  Theodotus  made  his  escape.  Yet,  though  for 
awhile  he  gained  from  fortune  the  poor  privilege  of  a  wander- 
ing and  despicable  life,  he  fell  at  last  into  the  hands  of  Brutus 
as  he  was  passing  through  Asia ;  and  by  paying  the  forfeit  of 
his  baseness,  became  more  memorable  from  his  deadi  than 
from  any  thing  in  his  life. 

About  this  time  Brutus  sent  for  Cassius  to  Sardis,  and  went 
with  his  friends  to  meet  him.  The  whole  army  being  drawn 
up,  saluted  both  the  leaders  with  the  title  of  Imperator*  But, 
^3  it  usually  happens  in  great  affairs,  where  many  friends  and 
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many  officers  are  engaged,  mutual  complaints  and  suspicions 
arose  between  Brutus  and  Cassius.  To  settle  these  more  pro- 
perly, they  retired  into  an  apartment  by  themselves.  Expos- 
tulations, debates,  and  accusations  followed.  And  these  were 
so  violent  diat  they  burst  into  tears.  Their  friends  without 
were  surprised  at  the  loudness  and  asperity  of  the  conference ; 
but  though  they  were  apprehensive  of  the  consequences,  they 
durst  not  interfere,  because  they  had  been  expressly  forbidden 
to  enter.  Favonius,  however,  an  imitator  of  Cato,  but  rather 
an  enthusiast  than  rational  in  his  philosophy,  attempted  to 
enter.  The  servants  in  waiting  endeavoured  to  prevent  him, 
but  it  was  not  easy  to  stop  the  impetuous  Favonius.  He  was 
violent  in  his  whole  conduct,  and  valued  himself  less  on  his 
dignity  as  a  senator,  than  on  a  kind  of  cynical  freedom  in  say- 
ing every  thing  he  pleased;  nor  was  this  unentertaining  to 
those  who  could  bear  with  his  impertinence.  However,  he 
broke  through  the  door,  and  entered  the  apartment,  pronounc- 
ing, in  a  theatrical  tone,  what  Nestor  says  in  Homer,*— 

Younif  men,  be  nilM — ^I^m  older  than  you  both. 

Cassius  laughed;  but  Brutus  thrust  him  out,  telling  him  that 
he  pretended  to  be  a  cynic^  but  was  in  reality  a  dog-.  This, 
however,  put  an  end  to  the  dispute;  and  for  that  time  they 
parted.  Cassius  gave  an  entertainment  in  the  evening,  to 
which  Brutus  invited  his  friends.  When  they  were  seated, 
Favonius  came  in  from  bathing.  Brutus  called  aloud  to  him, 
telling  him  he  was  not  invited,  and  bade  him  go  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  table.  Favonius,  notwithstanding,  thrust  himself 
in,  and  sat  down  in  the  middle.  On  that  occasion  there  was 
much  learning  and  good  humour  in  the  conversation. 

The  day  following,  one  Lucius  Pella,  who  had  been  praetor, 
and  employed  in  offices  pf  trust,  being  impeached  by  the  Sar- 
dians  of  embezzling  the  public  money,  was  disgraced  and  con- 
demned by  Brutus.  This  was  very  mortifying  to  Cassius ; 
for,  a  little  before,  two  of  his  own  friends  had  been  accused 
of  the  same  crime;  but  he  hacT  absolved  them  in  public,  and, 
contenting  himself  with  giving  them  a  private  reproof,  con- 
tinued them  in  office.  Of  course,  he  charged  Brutus  with  too 
rigid  an  exertion  of  the  laws  at  a  time  when  lenity  was  much 
more  politic*  Brutus,  on  the  other  hand,  reminded  him  of  the 
ides  of  March,  the  time  when  they  had  killed  Caesar;  who 
was  not,  personally  speaking,  the  scourge  of  mankind,  but 
only  abetted  and  supported  those  that  were  with  bis  power. 
He  bade  him  consider,  that  if  the  neglect  of  justice  were  in 
any  case  to  be  connived  at,  it  should  have  been  done  before  ; 
and  that  they  had  better  have  borne  with  the  oppressionfi  of 
Caesar's  friends,  than  suffer  the  mal-practices  of  tneir  own  to 
pass  with  inapunityt-^^^  For  then,"  continued  he,  ^^  we  could 
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have  been  blamed  only  fcnr  cowardice ;  but  now,  after  all  we 
have  undergone,  we  snail  lie  under  the  imputation  of  injus- 
tice."    Such  were  the  principles  of  Brutus. 

When  they  were  about  to  leave  Asia,  Brutus,  it  is  said,  had 
an  extraordinary  apparition.  Naturally  watchful,  sparing  in 
his  diet,  and  assiduous  in  business,  he  allowed  himself  but  lit- 
tle time  for  sleep.  In  the  day  he  never  slept,  nor  in  the  nighty 
till  all  business  was  over,  and,  the  rest  being  retired,  he  had 
nobody  to  converse  with.  But  at  this  time,  involncd  as  he 
was  in  die  operations  of  war,  and  solicitous  for  the  event,  he 
only  slumbered  a  little  after  supper,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the 
night  in  ordering  his  most  urgent  affairs.  When  diese  were 
despatched,  he  employed  himself  in  reading  till  the  Aird  watch, 
when  the  tribunes  and  centurions  came  to  him  for  orders. 
Thus,  a  little  before  he  left  Asia,  he  was  sitting  alone  in  his 
tent,  by  a  dim  light,  and  at  a  late  hour.  The  whole  army  lay 
in  sleep  and  silence,  while  the  general,  wrapt  in  meditation, 
thought  he  perceived  something  enter  his  tent :  turning  to- 
wards the  door,  he  saw  a  horrible  and  monstrous  spectre 
standing  silendy  by  his  side: — ^'^  What  art  thou?'*  said  he 
boldl]^  ?  ^^  Art  thou  god  or  man  ?  And  what  is  thy  business 
with  me?"  The  spectre  answered, — ^'^I  am  thy  evil  genius, 
Brutus !  Thou  wilt  see  me  at  Philippi."  To  which  he  calmly 
replied, — ^'^I'll  meet  thee  there."  When  the  apparition  warf 
gone,  he  called  his  servants,  who  told  him  they  had  neither 
heard  any  noise,  nor  had  seen  any  vision.  That  night  he  did 
not  go  to  rest,  but  went  early  in  the  morning  to  Cassius,  and 
told  him  what  had  happened.  Cassius,  who  was  of  the  school 
of  Epicurus,  and  used  frequently  to  dispute  with  Brutus  on 
these  subjects,  answered  him  thus : — ^'^  It  is  the  opinion  of  our 
sect,  that  not  every  thing  we  see  is  real ;  for  matter  is  evasive, 
and  sense  deceitful.  Besides,  the  impressions  it  receives  are, 
by  the  quick  and  subtile  influence  of  imagination,  thrown  into 
a  variety  of  forms,  many  of  which  have  no  archetypes  in  na- 
ture ;  and  this  the  imagination  effects  as  easily  as  we  may  make 
an  impression  on  wax.  The  mind  of  man,  having  in  itself 
the  plastic  powers,  and  the  component  parts,  can  fashion  and 
vary  its  objects  at  pleasure.  This  is  clear  from,  the  sudden 
transition  of  dreams,  in  which  the  imagination  can  educe  from 
the  slightest  principles  such  an  amazing  variety  of  forms,  and 
call  into  exercise  all  the  passions  of  the  soul.  The  mind  is 
perpetually  in  motion,  and  that  motion  is  imagination,  or 
thought.  But  when  the  body,  as  in  your  case,  is  fatigued 
with  labour,  it  naturally  suspends  or  perverts  the  regular  func- 
tions of  tlie  mind.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  there  should  be  any  such  beings  as  demons  or  spirits ;  or 
that  if  there  were  such,  they  should  assume  a  human  shape  or 
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voice,  or  haT«  any  power  to  to  aiFect  us.  At  the  aame  timc^ 
I  own  I  could  wish  there  were  such  beings,  that  we  might  not 
rely  on  fleets  and  armies,  but  find  the  concurrence  of  the  gods 
in  this  our  sacred  and  glorious  enterprise."  Such  were  the 
arguments  hd  made  use  of  to  sausfy  Brutus. 

When  the  umy  began  to  march,  two  eagles  perched  on  the 
two  first  staa -Jards,  and  accompanied  them  as  tar  as  Philtppi, 
being  constantly  fed  by  the  soldiers ;  but  the  day  before  the 
battle  thqy^ew  away.  Brutus  had  already  reduced  most  of 
the  nations  in  these  parts ;  nevertheless,  he  traversed  the  sea- 
i  coast  over  against  Tnasus,  that,  if  any  hostile  power  remain* 

cd,  he  might  bring  it  into  subjection.  Norbanus,  who  was 
encamped  in  the  straits  near  Symbolum,  they  surrounded  in 
such  a  manner,  that  they  obliged  him  to  quit  the  place.  In* 
deed,  he  narrowly  escaped  losing  his  whole  army,  which  had 
certainly  been  the  case,  had  not  Antony  come  to  his  relief 
with  such  amazing  expedition,  that  Brutus  could  not  believe  it 
to  be  possible.  Caesar,  who  had  been  kept  behind  by  sickness, 
joined  his  army  about  ten  days  after,  brutus  was  encamped 
^  over  against  him ;  Cassius  was  opposite  to  Antony.  The  space 

between  the  two  armies  the  Romans  call  the  plains  of  Philippi. 
Two  armies  of  Romans,  equal  in  numbers  to  these,  had  never 
before  met  to  engage  each  other.  Caesar's  was  something  su- 
perior in  numbers  ;  but,  in  the  splendour  of  arms  and  equip- 
age, was  far  exceeded  by  that  of  Brutus ;  for  most  of  their 
arms  were  of  gold  and  silver,  which  their  general  had  liberally 
i  bestowed  upon  them.    Brutus,  in  other  things,  had  accustom- 

ed his  officers  to  frugality ;  but  the  riches  which  his  soldiers 
carried  about  with  them  would  at  once,  he  thought,  add  to  the 
spirit  of  the  ambitious,  and  make  the  covetous  valiant  in  the 
defence  of  those  arms  which  were  their  principal  wealth. 
I  Cspsar  made  a  lustration  of  his  army  within  the  camp,  and 

;  gave  each  private  man  a  little  corn  and  five  drachmas  only  for 

[  the  sacrifice.  But  Brutus,  to  show  his  contempt  of  the  poverty 

or  the  avarice  of  Caesar,  made  a  public  lustration  of  his  army 
\  in  the  field;  and  not  only  distributed  cattle  to  each  cohort  for 

•  the  sacrifice,  but  gave  fifty  drachmas  on  the  occasion  to  each 

i  private  man.     Of  course,  he  was  more  beloved  by  his  soldiers, 

,  and  they  were  more  ready  to  fight  for  him.     It  is  reported, 

that,  during  the  lustration,  an  unlucky  omen  happened  to  Cas- 
L  sius.    The  garland  he  was  to  wear  at  the  sacrifice  was  pre- 

I  sented  to  him  the  wrong  side  outwards.     It  is  said,  too,  that 

I  at  a  solemn  procession^,  some  time  before,  the  person  who  bore 

,  the  golden  image  of  Victory  before  Cassius  happened  to  stum- 

ble, and  the  image  fell  to  the  ground.     Several  birds  of  prey 
hovered  daily  about  the  camp,  and  swarms  of  bees  were  seen 
[  within  the  trenches.     Upon  which  the  soothsayers  ordered  the 
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part  where  they  appeared  to  be  shut  up :  for  Cassius,  with  all 
his  .Epicurean  philosophy^  began  to  be  superstitious,  and  the 
soldiers  were  extremely  disheartened  by  these  omens. 

For  this  reason  Cassius  was  inclined  to  protract  the  war, 
and  unwilling  to  hazarH  the  whole  of  the  event  on  a  present 
engagement.  What  made  for  this  measure,  ^o,  was,  that 
they  were  stronger  in  money  and  provisions,  1  it  inferior  in 
numbers.  Brutus,  on  the  other  hand,  was,  as  usual,  for  an  imme- 
diate decision,  that  he  might  either  give  liberty  to  his  country, 
or  rescue  his  fellow-citizens  from  the  toils  and  expenses  of 
'war.  He  was  encouraged  likewise  by  the  success  his  cavalry 
met  with  in  several  skirmishes ;  and  some  instances  of  deser-  x 
tion  and  mutiny  in  the  camp,  brought  over  many  of  the  friends 
of  ^Cassius  to  his  opinion.  But  there  was  one  Atellius,  who 
still  opposed  an  immediate  decision,  and  advised  to  put  it  oiF 
till  the  next  winter.  When  Brutu^  asked  him  what  advan- 
tages he  expected  from  that,  he  answered,*— ^^  If  I  gain  nothing 
else,  I  shall  at  least  live  so  much  the  longer."  Both  Cassius 
and  the  rest  of  the  officers  were  displeased  with  this  answer ; 
and  it  was  determined  to  give  battle  the  day  following. 

Brutus  that  night  expressed  great  confidence  and  cheerful- 
ness ;  and,  having  passed  the  time  of  supper  in  philosophical 
conversation,  he  went  to  rest.  Messala  says,  that  Cassius 
supped  in  private  with  some  of  his  most  intimate  friends ;  and 
that,  contrary  to  his  usual  manner,  he  was  pensive  and  silent. 
He  adds,  that,  after  supper,  he  took  him  by  the  hand,  and 
pressing  it  close,  as  he  commonly  did,  in  token  of  his  friend- 
ship, he  said  in  Greek,— -^^  Bear  witness,  Messala,  that  I  am 
reduced  to  the  same  necessity  with  Pompey  the  Great,  of  ha- 
zarding the  liberty  of  my  country  on  one  battle.  Yet  I  have 
confidence  in  our  good  fortune,  on  which  we  ought  still  to 
rely,  though  the  measures  we  have  resolved  upon  are  indis- 
creet." These,  Messala  tells  us,  were  the  last  words  that  Cas- 
sius spoke  before  he  bade  him  farewell;  and  that  the  next  day, 
being  his  birth-day,  he  invited  Cassius  to  sup  with  him. 

Next  morning,  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  the  scarlet  robe, 
which  was  the  signal  for  battle,  was  hung  out  in  the  tents  of 
Brutus  and  Cassius;  and  they  themselves  met  on  the  plain* 
between  the  two  armies.  On  this  occasion,  Cassius  thus  ad- 
dressed himself  to  Brutus : — ^*'  May  the  gods,  Brutus,  make 
this  day  successful,  that  we  pass  the  rest  of  our  days  together 
in  prosperity.  But  as  the  most  important  of  human  events 
are  the  most  uncertain,  and  as  we  may  never  see  each  other 
any  more,  if  we  are  unfortunate  on  this  occasion,  tell  me 
what  is  your  resolution  concerning  flight  and  death  ?'' 

Brutus  answered: — ^^^In  the  younger  and  less  experienced 
part  of  my  life,  I  was  led,  upon  philosophical  principles,  to 
condemn  the  conduct  of  Cato  in  killing  himselt.     I  thought 
vol.  IV.  D  d 
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it  at  once  impious  and  unmanly  to  sink  beneath  the  stroke  of 
fortune,  and  to  refuse  the  lot  that  had  befallen  us.^  In  my  pre- 
sent situation,  however,  I  am  of  a  different  opinion :  so  that, 
if  heaven  should  now  be  unfavourable  to  our  wishes,  I  will  no 
longer  solicit  my  hopes  or  my  fortune,  but  die  contented  with 
it,  such  as  it  is.  On  the  ides  of  March  I  devoted  my  life  to 
my  country ;  and  since  that  time  I  have  lived  in  liberty  and 
glory."  At  these  words  Cassius  smiled,  and,  embracing  Bni* 
tus,  said, — ^^  Let  us  march,  then,  against  the  enemy ;  for,  with 
these  resolutions,  though  we  should  not  conquer,  we  have  no- 
thing to  fear."  They  then  consulted  with  their  friends  con- 
cetning  the  order  of  battle.  Bnitus  desired  that  he  might 
command  the  right  wing,  though  the  post 'was  thought  more 
proper  for  Cassius,  on  account  of  his  experience.  Cassius, 
nowever,  gave  it  up  to  him,  and  placed  Messala,  with  the  best 
of  his  legions,  in  the  same  wing.  Brutus  immediately  drew 
out  his  cavalry,  which  were  equipped  with  great  magnificence, 
and  the  foot  followed  close  upon  them. 

Antony's  soldiers  were  at  this  time  employed  in  making  a 
trench  from  the  marsh  where  they  were  encamped,  to  cut  ofF 
Cassius'  communication  with  the  sea.  Csesar  lav  still  in  his 
tent,  confined  by  sickness.  His  soldiers  were  far  from  ex- 
pecting that  the  enemy  would  come  to  a  pitched  battle.  They 
supposed  that  they  were  only  making  excursions  to  harass  the 
trench-diggers  with  their  light  arms;  and  not  perceiving  that 
they  were  pouring  in  close  upon  them,  they  were  astonished  at 
the  outcry  they  heard  from  the  trenches.  Brutus,  in  the  mean 
time,  sent  tickets  to  the  several  officers  with  the  word  of  battle, 
and  rode  through  the  ranks  to  encourage  his  men.  There 
were  few  who  had  patience  to  wait  for  the  word.  The'  greatest 
part,  before  it  could  reach  them,  fell  with  loud  shouts  upon  the 
enemy.  This  precipitate  onset  threw  the  army  into  confusion, 
and  separated  the  legions.  Messala's  legion  first  got  beyond 
the  left  wing  of  Cassar,  and  was  followed  by  those  that  were 
stationed  near  him.  In  their  way  they  did  nothing  more  than 
throw  some  of  the  outmost  ranks  into  disorder,  and  killed  few 
of  the  enemy:  their  great  object  was  to  fall  upon  Caesar's 
camp,  and  they  made  directly  up  to  it.  Cesar  himself,  as  he 
tells  us  in  his  Commentaries,  had  but  just  before  been  con- 
veyed out  of  his  tent,  in  consequence  of*^  a  vision  of  his  friend 
Artorius,  which  commanded  that  he  should  be  carried  out  of 
the  camp.  This  made  it  believed  that  he  was  slain :  for  the 
soldiers  had  pierced  his  empty  litter  in  many  places  with  darts. 
Those  who  were  taken  in  the  camp  were  put  to  the  sword, 
amongst  whom  were  two  thousand  Lacedemonian  auxilia- 
ries. Those  who  attacked  Caesar's  legions  in  front  easily  put 
them  to  the  rout,  and  cut  three  legiorts  in  pieces.  After  this, 
borne  along  with  the  impetuosity  of  victory,  they  rushed  into 
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the  camp  at  the  same  time  with  the  fugitives,  and  Brutus  waa 
in  the  midst  of  them.  The  flank  of  Brutus'  army  was  now 
left  unguarded,  by  the  separation  of  the  right  wing,  which  was 
gone  off  too  far  in  the  pursuit;  and  the  enemy  perceiving  this, 
endeavoured  to  take  advantage  of'lt.  They,  accordingly,  at- 
tacked it  with  great  fury,  but  could  make  no  impression  on  the 
main  body,  which  received  them  with  firmness  and  unshaken 
resolution.  The  left  wing,  however,  which  was  under  the 
command  df  Cassius,  was  soon  put  to  the  rout ;  for  the  men 
were  in  great  disorder,  and  knew  nothing  of  what  ha^  passed 
in  the  right  wing.  The  enemy  pursued  him  into  the  camp, 
which  they  plundered  and  destroyed,  though  neither  of  their 
generals  were  present.  Antony,  it  is  said,  to  avoid  the  fury  of 
the  first  onset,  had  retired  into  the  adjoining  marsh ;  and  Caesar, 
who  had  been  carried  sick  out  of  the  camp,  was  nowhere  to 
be  found.  Nay,  some  of  the  soldiers  would  have  persuaded 
BrXitus  that  they  had  killed  Caesar,  describing  his  age  and  per- 
son, ands  showing  him  their  bloody  swords. 

The  main  body  of  Brutus'  army  had  now  made  prodigious 
havock  of  the  enemy ;  and  Brutus,  in  his  department,  was  no 
less  absolutely  conqueror,  than  Cassius  was  conquered.  The 
want  of  knowing  this  was  the  ruin  of  their  affairs.  Brutus  ne- 
glected to  relieve  Cassius,  because  he  knew  not  that  he  wanted 
relief. 

When  Brutus  had  destroyed  the  camp  of  Caesar,  and  was 
returning  from  the  pursuit,  he  was  surprised  that  he  could 
neither  perceive  the  tent  of  Cassius  above  the  rest,  as  usual, 
nor  any  of  those  that  were  about  it :  for  they  had  been  de- 
molished by  the  enemy  on  their  first  entering  tne  camp.  Some, 
who  were  of  quicker  sight  than  the  rest,  told  him,  that  they 
could  perceive  a  motion  of  shining  helmets  and  silver  targets 
in  the  camp  of  Cassius,  and  supposed,  from  their  numbers  and 
their  armour,  that  they  could  not  be  those  who  were  left  to 
guard  the  camp ;  though  at  the  same  time  there  was  not  so 
great  an  appearance  of  dead  bodies  as  there  must  have  been 
after  the  defeat  of  so  many  legions.  This  gave  Brutus  the 
first  suspicion  of  Cassius'  misfortune ;  and  leaving  a  sufficient 
guard  in  the  enemy's  camp,  he  called  off  the  rest  from  the  pur- 
suit, and  led  them  in  order,  to  the  relief  of  Cassius. 

Tlie  case  of  that  general  was  this: — He  was  chagrined  at 
first  by  the  irregular  conduct  of  Brutus'  soldiers,  who  began 
Ae  attack  without  waiting  for  the  command ;  and,  afterwards, 
by  their  attention  to  plunder,  whereby  they  neglected  to  sur- 
round and  cut  off  the  enemy*  Thus  dissatisfied,  he  trifled 
with  his  command,  and,  for  want  of  vigilance,  suffered  himself 
to  be  surrounded  by  the  enemy's  right  wing ;  upon  which  his 
cavalry  quitted  their  post,  and  fled  towards  the  sea.  The  foot, 
likewise,  began  to  give  way ;  and  though  he  had  laboured  as 
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much  as  possible  to  stop  their  flight,  and  snatching  an  ensign 
from  the  hand  of  one  of  the  fugitives,  fixed  it  at  his  feet,  yet 
he  was  hardly  able  to  keep  his  own  prsetorian  band  together: 
so  that,  at  length,  he  was  obliged  to  retire,  with  a  very  small 
number,  to  a  hill  that  overlooked  the  plain.  Yet  here  he  could 
discover  nothing,  for  he  was  short-sighted ;  and  it  was  with 
some  difficulty  that  he  could  perceive  his  own  camp  plundered. 
His  companions,  however,  saw  a  large  detachment  df  horse 
which  Brutus  had  sent  to  their  relief,  making  up  to  them. 
These  Cassius  concluded  to  be  the  enemy  that  were  in  pur- 
suit bf  him  ;  notwithstanding  which,  he  despatched  Tittnius  to 
reconnoitre  them.  When  the  cavalry  of  Brutus*  saw  this  faith- 
ful friend  of  Cassius  approach,  they  shouted  for  joy.  His  ac- 
quaintance leaped  from  their  horses  to  embrace  him,  and  the 
rest  rode  round  him  with  clashing  of  arms,  and  all  the  clamor^ 
oua  expressions  of  gladness.  This  circumstance  had  a  £aital 
effect.  Cassius  took  it  for  granted  that  Titinius  was  seized  by 
the  enemy,  and  regretted  that,  through  a  weak  desire  of  life, 
he  had  suffered  his  friend  to  fall  into  their  hands.  When  he 
had  expressed  himself  to  this  effect,  he  retired  into  an  empty 
tent,  accompanied  only  by  his  freed-man  Pindarus,  whom, 
'  ever  since  the  defeat  of  Crassus,  he  had  retained  for  a  parti- 
cular purpose.  In  that  defeat  he  escaped  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Parthians:  but  now,  wrapping  his  robe  about  his  face,  he 
laid  bare  his  neck,  and  commanded  Pindarus  to  cut  off  his 
head.  This  was  done ;  for  his  head  was  found  severed  from 
his  bod}  :  but  whether  Pindarus  did  it  by  his  master's  com- 
mand, has  been  suspected ;  because  he  never  afterwards  ap- 
peared. It  was  soon  discovered  who  the  cavalry  wpre,  and' 
Titinius,  crowned  with  garlands,  came  to  the  place  where  he 
left  Cassius.  When  the  lamentations  of  his  friends  informed 
him  of  the  unhappy  fate  of  his  general,  he  severely  reproached 
himself  for  the  tardiness  which  had  occasioned  it,  and  fell  upon 
his  sword. 

Brutus,  when  he  was  assured  of  the  defeat  of  Cassius,  made 
all  possible  haste  to  his  relief;  but  he  knew  nothing  of  his 
death,  till  he  came  up  to  his  camp.  There  he  lamented  over 
his  body,  and  called  him  the  last  of  Romans;  intimating,  that 
Rome  would  never  produce  another  man  of  equal  spirit.  He 
ordered  his  funeral  to  be  celebrated  at  Thasus,  that  it  might 
not  occasion  any  disorder  in  the  camp.     His  dispersed  and  de- 

{'ected  soldiers  he  collected  and  encouraged  ;  and  as  they  had 
leen  stripped  of  every  thing  by  the  enemy,  he  promised  them  two 
thousand  drachmas  a  man.  This  munificence  at  once  encour- 
aged and  surprised  them :  they  attended  him  at  his  departure  with 
great  acclamations, and  complimented  him  as  the  only  general  of 
&e  four  who  had  not  been  beaten.  Brutus  was  cottifident  of  vic- 
tory, and  the  event  justified  that  confidence :  for,  with  a  few  le- 
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gions,  he  overcame  all  that  opposed  him  ;  and  if  most  of  his  sol- 
diers had  not  passed  the  enemy,  in  pursuit  of  plunder,  the  battle 
must  have  been  decisive  in  his  favour.  He  lost  eight  thousand 
men,  including  the  servants  whom  he  calls  Brig-es.  Messala 
says,  he  supposes  the  enemy  lost'  more  than  twice  that  num- 
ber; and,  of  course,  they  were  more  discouraged  than  Brutus, 
till  Demetrius,  a  servant  of  Cassius,  went  over  to  Antony  in 
the  evening,  and  carried  him  his  niaster's  robe  and  sword, 
which  he  had  taken  from  the  dead  body.  This  so  effectually  ' 
encouraged  the  enemy,  that  they  were  drawn  up  in  form  of  bat- 
tle by  break  of  day.  Both  camps,  in  the  occupation  of  Bru- 
tus, involved  him  in  difficulties.  His  own,  full  of  prison- 
ers, required  a  strong  guard.  At  the  same  time,  many  of  the 
soldiers  of  Cassius  murmured  at  their  change 'of  master,  and 
the  vanquished  were  naturally  envious  and  jealous  of  the  vic- 
tors. He,  therefore,  thought  proper  to  draw  up  his  army,  but 
not  to  fight. 

All  the  slaves  he  had  taken  prisoners,  being  found  practising 
with  his  soldiers,  were  put  to  the  sword :  but  most  of ,  the  free- 
men and  citizens  were  dismissed ;  and  he  told  them  at  the  same 
time,  that  they  were  more  truly  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  than  in  his :  with  them,  he  said,  they  were  slaves  indeed ; 
but  with  him  freemen  and  citizens  of  Rome.  He  was  obliged, 
however,  to  dismiss  them  privately ;  for  they  had  implacable 
enemies  amongst  his  own  friends  and  officers.  Amongst  the 
prisoners  were  Volumnius,  a  mimic,  and  Saculio,  a  buffoon,  of 
whom  Brutus  took  no  notice,  till  they  were  brought  before 
him,  and  accused  of  continuing,  even  in  their  captivity,  their 
scurrilous  jests  and  abusive  language.  Yet  still  taken  up  with  • 
more  important  concerns,  he  paid  no  regard  to  the  accusation  ; 
but  Massala  Corvinus  was  of  opinion  that  they  should  be  pub- 
licly whipped,  and  sent  naked  to  the  enemy,  as  proper  associ- 
ates and  convivial  companions  for  such  generals.  Some  were 
entertained  with  the  idea^  and  laughed;  but  Publius  Casca, 
the  first  that  wounded  Csesar,  observed,  that  it  was  indecent  to  ^ 
celebrate  the  obsequies  of  Cassius  with  jesting  and  laughter:-— 
"  As  for  you,  Brutus,"  said  he,  "  it  will  be  seen  what  esteem 
you  have  for  the  memory  of  that  general,  when  you  have 
either  punished  or  pardoned  those  who  ridicule  and  revile  him." 
'  Brutus  resented  this  expostulation,  and  said, — *'*'  Why  is  this 
business  thrown  upon  me,  Casca  ?  Why  do  not  you  do  what 
you  think  proper  ?"  This  answer  was  considered  as  an  as- 
sent to  their  death ;  so  the  poor  wretches  were  carried  off  and 
slain.  ^ 

He  now  gave  the  promised  rewards  to  his  soldiers ;  and 
after  gently  rebuking  them  for  beginning  the  assault  without 
waiting  for  the  word  of  battle,  he  promised  that  if  they  ac- 
quitted themselves  to  his  satisfaction  in  the  next  engagement. 
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he  would  give  them  up  the  cities  of  Lacedaemon  tnd  Thessa- 
lonica  tp  plunder.  This  is  the  only  circumstance  in  his  Life 
for  which  no  apology  can  be  made :  fdt-  though  Antony  and 
Cxsar  afterwards  acted  with  more  unbounded  cruelty  in  re- 
warding their  soldiers ;  though  they  deprived  most  of  the  an- 
cient inhabitants  of  Italy  of  their  lands,  and  gave  them  to 
those  who  had  no  title  to  them ;  yet  they  acted  consistendy 
with  their  first  principle,  which  was  the  acquisition  of  empire 
and  arbitrary  pow^r.  But  Brutus  maintained  such  a  reputa- 
tion for  virtue,  that  he  was  neither  allowed  to  conquer,  nor 
even  to  save  himself,  except  on  the  strictest  principles  of  ho- 
nour and  justice :  more  particularly^  since  the  death  of  Cas- 
sius,  to  whom,  if  any  act  of  violence  were  committed,  it  was 
generally  imputed.  However,  as  sailors,  when  their  rudder 
is  broken  in  a  storm,  substitute  some  other  piece  of  wood  in 
its  place ;  and  though  they  cannot  steer  so  well  as  before,  do 
the  best  they  can  in  their  necessity ;  so  Brutus,  at  the  head  of 
BO  vast  an  army,  and  such  important  affairs,  unassisted  by  any 
officer  that  was  equal  to  the  cnarge,  was  obliged  to  make  use 
of  such  advisers  as  he  had ;  and  he  generally  followed  the 
counsel  of  those  who  proposed  any  thing  that  might  bring 
Cassius^  Soldiers  to  order:  for  these  were  extremely  untracta- 
ble;  insolent  in  the  camp  for  want  of  their  general,  though 
cowardly  in  the  field,  from  the  remembrance  of  their  defeat. 
The  affairs  of  Caesar  and  Antony  were  not  in  a  much  better 
condition.  Provisions  were  scarce,  and  the  marshy  situation 
of  their  camp  made  them  dread  the  winter.  They  already 
began  to  fear  the  inconveniences  of  it;  for  the  autumnal  rains 
had  fallen  heavy  after  the  battle,  and  their  tents  were  filled 
with  mire  and  water;  which,  from  the  coldness  of  the  weather, 
immediately  froze.  In  this  situation,  they  received  intelli- 
gence of  their  loss  at  sea.  Their  fleet,  which  was  coming  from 
Italy  with  a  large  supply  of  soldiers,  was  met  by  that  of  Bru- 
tus, and  so  totally  defeated,  that  the  few  who  escaped  were 
reduced  by  famine  to  eat  the  sails  and  tackle  of  the  ships.  It 
was  now  determined,  on  Cssar's  side,  that  they  should  come 
to  battle  before  Brutus  was  made  acquainted  with  his  success. 
It  appears  that  the  fight,  both  by  sea  and  land,  was  on  the 
name  day;  but  by  some  accident,  rather  than  the  fault  of  their 
officers,  Brutus  knew  nothing  of  his  victory  till  twenty  days 
after.  Had  he  been  informed  of  it,  he  would  never  certainly 
have  hazarded  a  second  battle :  for  he  had  provisions  sufficient 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time ;  and  his  army  was  so  ad- 
vantageously posted,  that  it  was  safe  both  from  the  injuries  of 
the  weather,  and  the  incursions  of  the  enemy.  Besides,  know- 
ing that  he  was  wholly  master  at  sea,  and  partly  victorious  by 
land,  he  would  have  had  every  thing  inagmabk  to  encourage 


him,  and  could  nbt  have  beeo  urged  to  any  dangerous  mea- 
sures by  despair.  , 

But  tt  seems  that  the  republican  form  of  government  was 
no  longer  to  subsist  in  Rome;  that  it  necessarily  required  a 
monarchy ;  and  that  Providence^  to  remove  the  only  man  who 
could  oppose  its  destined  roaster,  kept  the  knowledge  of  that 
victory  from  him  till  it  was  too  late.  And  yet  how  near  was 
he  to  receiving  the  intelligence !  The  very  evening  before  the 
engagement,  a  deserter,  named  Clodius,  came  over  from  the 
enemy  to  tell  him,  that  Cesar  was  informed  of  the  loss  of  his' 
fleet,  and  that  this  was  the  reason  of  his  hastening  the  batde. 
The  deserter,  however,  was  considered  either  as  designing  or 
ill-informed :  his  intelligence  was  disregarded,  and  be  was  not 
even  admitted  into  the  presence  of  Brutus. 

That  night,  they  say,  the  spectre  appeared  again  to  Brutus, 
and  assumed  its  former  figure,  but  vanished  without  speaking. 
Yet  Publius  Volumnius,  a  philosophical  man,  who  had  borne 
arms  with  Brutus  during  the  whole  war,  makes  no  mention  of 
this  prodigy ;  though,  he  says,  that  the  first  standard  was  co* 
Tered  with  a  swarm  of  bees ;  and  that  the  arm  of  one  of  the 
officers  sweated  oil  of  roses,  whith  would  not  cease,  though 
they  often  wiped  it  oflF.  He  says,  too,  that,  immediately  be- 
fore  the  battle,  two  eagles  fought  in  the  space  between  the  two 
armies ;  and  that  there  was  an  incredible  silence  and  attention 
in  the  fields  till  that  on  the  side  of  Brutus  was  beaten  and  flew 
away.  The  story  of  the  Ethiopian  is  well  known,  who,  meet- 
ing the  standard-bearer  opening  the  gate  of  the  camp,  was  cut 
in  pieces  by  the  soldiers;  for  that  ^ey  interpreted  as  an  ill 
omen. 

When  Brutus  had  drawn  up  his  army  in  form  of  battle,  he 
paused  some  time  before  he  gave  the  word.  While  he  was 
visiting  the  ranks,  he  bad  suspicions  of  some,  and  heard  accu- 
sations of  others.  The  cavalry,  he  found,  had  no  ardour  for 
the  attack,  but  seemed  waiting  to  see  what  the  foot  would  do. 
Besides,  Camulatus,  ti  soldier  in  the  highest  estimation  for 
valour,  rode  close  by  Brutus,  and  went  over  to  the  enemy  in 
his  sight.  This  hurt  him  inexpressibly;  and,  partly  out  of 
anger,  partly  from  fear  of  further  desertion  and  treachery,  he 
led  his  forces  against  the  enemy  about  three  in  the  afternoon. 
Where  he  fought  in  person,  he  was  still  successful. .  He 
charged  the  enemy's  left  wing;  and,  the  cavalry  following  the 
impression  which  the  foot  had  made,  it  was  put  to  the  roiit. 
But  when  the  other  wing  of  Brutus  was  ordered  to  advance, 
the  inferiority  of  their  numbers  made  them  apprehensive  that 
they  should  be  surrounded  by  the  enemy.  For  this  reason 
they  extended  their  ranks,  in  order  to  cover  more  ground;  by 
which  means  the  centre  of  the  wing  was  so  much  weakened, 
that  it  could  not  susuin  the  shock  of  the  enemy,  but  fled  at 
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the  first  onset.  After  their  dispersion,  the  enemy  surrounded 
Brutus,  who  did  ever^  thing  that  the  bravest  and  most  expert 
general  could  do  in  his  situation,  and  whose  conduct,  at  least, 
entitled  him  to  victory.  But  what  seemed  an  advantage  in  the 
first  engagement,  proved  a  disadvantage  in  the  second.  In  the 
former  batde,  that  wing  of  the  enemy  which  was  conquered 
was  totally  cut  off;  but  most  of  the  men  in  the  conquered 
wing  of  Cassius  were  saved.*  This,  at  the  time,  might  ap- 
pear an  advantage,  but  it  proved  a  prejudice.  The  remem- 
brance of  their  former  defeat  filled  them  with  terror  and  con- 
fusion, which  they  spread  through  the  greatest  part  of  the 
army. 

Marcus,  the  son  of  Cato,  was  slain  fighting  amidst  the 
bravest  of  the  young  nobility.  He  scorned  alike  either  to  fly 
or  to  yield ;  but,  avowing  who  he  was,  and  assuming  his 
father's  name,  still  used  his  sword,  till  he  fell  upon  the  heaps 
of  the  slaughtered  enemy.  Many  other  brave  men,  who  ex- 
posed themselves  for  the  preservation  of  Brutus,  fell  at  the 
same  time. 

Lucilius,  a  man  of  great  worth,  and  his  intimate  friend,  ob- 
served some  barbarian  horse  riding  full  speed  against  Brutus 
in  particular,  and  was  determined  to  stop  them,  Uiough  at  the 
hazard  of  his  own  life.  He,  therefore,  told  them  that  he  was 
Brutus;  and  they  believed  him,  because  he  pretended  to  be 
afraid  of  Csesar,  and  desired  to  be  conveyed  to  Antony. 
Exulting  in  their  capture,  and  thinking  themselves  peculiarly 
fortunate,  they  carried  him  along  with  them  by  night,  having 
previously  sent  an  account  to  Antony  of  their  success,  who 
was  infinitely  pleased  with  it,  and  came  out  to  them.  Many 
others,  likewise,  when  they  heard  that  Brutus  was  brought 
alive,  assembled  to  see  him :  and  some  pitied  his  misfortunes, 
while  others  accused  him  of  an  inglorious  meanness  in  suffer- 
ing the  love  of  life  to  betray  him  into  the  hands  of  barbarians. 
When  he  approached,  and  Antony  was  deliberating  in  what 
manner  he  should  receive  Brutus,  Lucilius  first  addressed 
him,  and,  with  great  intrepidity,  said—"  Antony,  be  assured 
that  Brutus  neither  is,  nor  will  be,  taken  by  an  enemy.  For- 
bid it.  Heaven !  that  fortune  should  have  such  a  triumph  over 
virtue!  Whether  he  shall  be  found  alive  or  dead,  he  will  be 
found  in  a  state  becoming  Brutus.  I  imposed  on  your  sol- 
diers, and  am  prepared  to  suffer  the  worst  you  can  inflict  upon 
me."  Thus  spoke  Lucilius,  to  the  no  small  astonishment  of 
those  that  were  present ;  when  Antony,  addressing  himself  to 
those  that  brought  him,  said, — ^**  I  perceive,  fellow-soldiers, 

*  There  is  no  defect  in  the  original,  as  the  former  translator  imagines.  He 
supposed  the  defeat  of  Cassias'  soldiers  to  be  in  the  present,  and  not  in  the 
former  battle.  This  led  him  into  the  difficulty,  which  he  increased  by  tran.«- 
Uting  ff'XM?  tr^h  victory^  instead  of  advantage. 
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that  you  are '  angry  at  this  imposition  of  Luciliua.  But  you 
have  really  got  a  better  booty  than  you  intended.  You  sought 
an  enemy,  but  you  have  brought  me  a  ifriend.  I  know  not 
how  I  should  have  treated  Bruiti,i8,  had  you  brought  hin(i  altve;^ 
but  I  an^  sure  that  it  is  better  ^o  have  such  a  man  as  Lucilius 
for  a  friend  than  for  an  enemy.''  Wh^he  said  this,  he  em- 
braced Lucilius,  recommending  him  to  the  care  pf  one  of^is 
friends ;  and  he  ever  after  found  him  faithful  to  his  interest. 

Brutus,  attended  by  a.  few  of  his  officers  and  friends,  having 
passed  a  brook  that  was  overhung  with  cliffs,  and  shaded  with 
trees,  and  being  overtaken  by  night,  stopped  in  a  cavity  under 
a  large  rock.  There,  casting  his  eyes  on  the  heavens,  which 
were  covered  with  stars,  he  repeated  two  versesi  one  of  which 
Volumnius  tells  us  waa  this:— - 

Forgive  not»  Joye,  the  cause  of  this  distress.* 

The  other,  he  says,  bad  escaped  his  memory.  Upon  enume- 
rating the  several  friends  that  had  fallen  before  his  eyes  in  the 
battle,  he  sighed  deeply  at  the  mention  of  Flavins  and  Labeo ; 
the  latte^  of  whom  was  his  lieutenant,  and  the  former  master 
of  the  band  of  artificers.  In  the  mean  while,  one  of  his  at* 
tendants  being  thirsty,  and  observing  Brutus  in  the  same  con- 
dition, took  his  helmet,  and  went  to  the  brook  for  water.  At 
the  same  time  a  noise  was  heard  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  Vo- 
lumnius and  Dardanus  the  armour-bearer,  went  to  see  what  it 
was.  In  a  short  time  they  returned,  and  asked  for  the  water : 
— ^^  It  is  drank  up,"  said  Brutus,  with  a  smile  j  "  but  another 
helmet-full  shall  be  fetched."  The  man  who  had  brought  the 
first  water  was,  therefore,  sent  again ;  but  he  was  wounded  by 
the  enemy,  and  made  his  escape  with  difficulty. 

As  Brutus  supposed  that  he  had  not  lost  many  men  in  the 
battle,  Statilius  undertook  to  make  his  way  through  the  ene- 
my, (for  there  was  no  other  way,)  and  see  in  what  condition 
their  camp  was.  If  things  were  safe  there,  he  was  to  hold  up 
a  torch  for  a  signal,  and  return.  He  got  safe  to  the  camp ; 
for  the  torch  was  held  up ;  but  a  long  time  elapsed,  and  he 
did  not  return.  "If  Statilius  were  alive,"  said  Brutus,  "he 
would  be  here."  In  his  return  he  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands, 
and  was  slain. 

The  night  was  now  far  spent ;  when  Brutus,  leaning  his 
head  towards  his  servant  Clitus,  whispered  something  in  his 
ear.  Clitus  made  no  answer,  but  burst  into  tears.  After  that 
he  took  his  armour-bearer  Dardanus  aside,  and  said  something 
to  him  in  private.  At  last,  addressing  himself  to  Volumnius 
in  Greek,  he  entreated  him,  in,memory  of  their  common  stu- 
dies and  exercises,  to  put  his  hand  to  his  sword,  and  help  him 

^  Euripides,  Medea. 
VOL.  IV-  Ee 
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to  give  the  thruat.  Volnmnius,  as  well  as  several  others,  re- 
fused: and  one  of  them  observing  that  they  mxist  necessarily 
fly:  ** We  must  fly,  indeed,"  said  Brutus,  rising  hastily,  **but 
not  with  our  feet,  but  with  our  hands."  He  then  took  each  of 
them  by  the  hand,  and  9poke  with  great  appearance  of  cheer- 
fulness to  the  follow!^  purpose :— **  It  js  an  in€nite  satisfac* 
tion  to  me,  that  all  my  friends  have  been  faithful.  If  I  am  an- 
gry with  Fortune,  it  is  for  the  sake  of  my  country.  Myself  I 
esteem  more  happy  than  the  conquerors ;  not  only  in  respect 
of  the  past,  but  in  my  present  situation.  I  shall  leave  behind 
me  that  reputation  for  virtue,  which  they,  with  all  their  wealth 
and  power,  will  never  acquire.  For  posterity  will  not  scruple 
to  believe  and  declare,  that  they  were  an  abandoned  set  of 
men,  who  destroyed  the  virtuous,  for  the  sake  of  that  empire, 
to  which  they  had  no  right."  After  this  he  entreated  diem 
severally  to  provide  for  their  own  safety,  and  withdrew  with 
only  two  or  three  of  his  most  intimate  friends.  One  of  these 
was  Strato,  with  whom  he  first  became  acquainted  when  they 
studied  rhetoric.  This  friend  he  placed  next  to  himself,  and 
laying  hold  of  the  hilt  of  his  sword  with  both  his  hands,  he 
fell  upon  the  point,  and  died.  Some  say  that  Strato,  at  the 
earnest  request  of  Brutus,  turned  aside  his  head,  and  held  the 
sword ;  upon  which  he  threw  himself  with  such  violence,  that, 
entering  at  his  breast,  it  passed  quite  through  his  body,  and  he 
immediately  expired. 

Messala,  the  friend  of  Brutus,  after  he  was  reconciled  to 
Csesar,  took  occasion  to  recommend  Strato  to  his  favour : — 
**  This,"  said  he,  with  tears,  "  is  the  man  who  did  the  last 
kind  office  for  my  dear  Brutus."  Cesar  received  him  with 
kindness;  and  he  was  one  of  those  brave  Greeks  who  after- 
wards attended  him  at  the  battle  of  Actium.  Of  Messala,  it 
IS  said,  that  when  Cassar  observed  he  had  been  no  less  zealous 
in  his  service  at  Actium  than  he  had  been  against  him  at  Phi* 
lippi,  he  answered, — "  I  have  always  taken  the  best  and  justest 
side."  When  Antony  found  the  body  of  Brutus,  he  or- 
dered it  to  be  covered  with  the  richest  robe  he  had  ;  and  that 
being  stolen,  he  put  the  thief  to  death.  The  ashes  of  Brutus 
he  sent  to  his  mother  Servilia. 

With  regard  to  Porcia,  his  wife,  Nicolaiis  the  philosopher, 
and  Valerius  Maximus,*  tell  us,  that  being  prevented  from 
that  death  she  wished  for,  by  the  constant  vigilance  of  her 

*  Valerius  Maximus  speaks  of  her  fortitude  on  this  occasion  in  the  highest 
terms.  Tum  ^mqtte  ca9tinitno9  igne^t  Portia^  M.  Catonis  JUiOf  cuncta  •ecula 
debitd  adndraHone  prosequentur  :  Qua  cum  apud  Philippos  victum  et  itOtrempttim 
virum  tuum  Brutum  cognoscerea,  qtuaferrum  non  dabtUur,  ardentet  ortcariwnes 
haurive  non  d^UritasH^  muSebri  sjdritu  virilem  patrit  cxitum  imtata,  Sed  nfcU  an 
hoc  fortius  i  quod  iUc  uHtcUo^  tu  novo  genere  mortis  abnunpia  e»/ 

Val.  Max.  I.  it.  c.  6- 
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friends,  she  snatched  some  burning  coals  from  the  fire,  and 
shut  them  close  in  her  mouth  till  she  was  suffocated.  Not- 
withstanding, there  is  a  letter  from  Brutus  to  his  friends  still 
extant,  in  which  he  laments  the  death  of  Porcia,  and  complains 
that  their  neglect  of  her  must  have  made  her  prefer  death  to 
the  continuance  of  her  illness.  So  that  Nicola'Js  appears  to 
have  been  mistaken  in  the  time,  at  least,  if  this  epistle  be  au- 
thentic ;  for  it  describes  Porcia^s  distemper,  her  conjugal  af* 
fection^  and  the  manner  of  her  death. 


BION  AND  BRUTUS 


COMPARED. 


What  is  principally  to  be  admired  in  the  Lives  of  Dion  and 
Brutus,  is  their  rising  to  such  importance  from  inconsiderable 
beginnings.  But  here  Dion  has  the  advantage  ;  for  in  the  pro* 
gress  of  glory  he  had  no  coadjutor:  whereas  Cassius  went 
hand  in  hand  with  Brutus;. and  though,  in  the  reputation  of 
virtue  and  honour,  he  was  by  no  means  his  equal,  in  military 
experience,  resolution,  and  activity,  he  was  not  inferior.  Some 
have  imputed  to  him  the  origin  of  the  whole  enterprise,  and 
have  asserted,  that  Brutus  would  never,  otherwise,  have  en- 
gaged in  it.  But  Dion,  at  the  same  time  that  he  made  the 
whole  militarv  preparations  himself,  engaged  the  friends  and 
associates  of  his  design.  He  did  not,  like  Brutus,  gain  power 
and  riches  from  the  war:  he  employed  that  wealth  on  which 
he  was  to  subsist  as  an  exile  in  a  foreign  country  in  restoring 
the  liberties  of  his  own.  When  Brutus  and  Cassius  fled  from 
Rome,  and  found  no  asylum  from  the  pursuit  of  their  ene- 
mies, their  only  resource  was  war;  and  they  took  up  arms  as 
much  in  their  own  defence  as  in  that  of  the  common  liberty. 
Dion,  on  the  contrary,  was  happier  in  his  banishment  than  the 
tyrant  that  banished  Him;  and  y6t  he  voluntarily  exposed  him- 
self to  danger  for  the  freedom  of  Sicily. '  Besides,  to  deliver 
the  Romans?/rom  Caesar,  and  the  Syracusans  from  Dionysius^ 
were  enterprises  of  a  very  different  kind.  Dionysius  was  an 
avowed  and  established  tyrant ;  and  Sicily,  with  reason,  groan- 
ed beneath  his  yoke.     But  with  respect  to  Cspsar,  though, 
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whilst  his  imperial  power  was  in  its  inftocy,  he  treated  his  op« 
ponents  with  severity ;  yet,  as  soon  as  that  po#er  was  confirm- 
ed, this  tyranny  was  rather  a  nominal  than  real  thing;  for  no 
tyrannical  action  could  be  laid  to  his  charge.  Nay,  such  was 
the  condition  of  Rome,  that  it  evidently  required  a  master ; 
and  Caesar  was  no  more  than  a  tender  and  skilful  physician 
appointed  by  Providence  to  heal  the  distempers  of  the  state. 
Oi  course,  the  people  lamented  his  death,  and  were  implaca- 
bly  enraged  against  his  assassins.  Dion,  on  the  contrary,  was 
reproached  by  the  Syracusans  for  suffering  Dionysius  to  es- 
cape, and  not  digging  up  the  former  tyrant's  grave. 

With  regard  to  their  militaly  conduct,  Dion,  as  a  general, 
was  without  a  fault :  he  not  only  made  the  most  of  his  own 
instructions,  but,  where  others  failed,  he  happily  repaired  the 
error.  But  it  was  wrong  in  Brutus  to  hazard  a  second  bat- 
tle, where  all  was  at  stake.*  And  when  that  battle  was  lost, 
he  had  neither  sagacity  enough  to  think  of  new  resources,  nor 
spirit,  like  Pompey,  to  contend  with  fortune,  though  be  bad 
still  reason  to  rely  on  his  troops,  and  was  absolute  master  at 
sea. 

But  what  Brutus  is  chiefly  blamed  for  was  his  ingratitude  to 
Caesar.  He  owed  his  life  to  his  favour,  as  well  as  the  lives  of 
those  prisoners  for  whom  he  interceded.  He  was  treated  as 
his  friend,  and  distinguished  with  particular  marks  of  honour; 
and  yet  he  embrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  benefactor. 
Dion  stands  clear  of  any  charge  like  this.  As  a  relation  of 
Dionysius,  he  assisted  and  was  useful  to  him  in  the  adminis- 
tration ;  in  which  case  his  services  were  equal  to  his  honours. 
When  he  was  driven  into  exile,  and  deprived  of  his  wife  and 
his  fortune,  he  had  every  motive  that  was  just  and  honourable 
to  take  up  arms  against  him. 

.  Yet  if  this  circumstance  be  considered  in  another  fight, 
Brutus  will  have  the  advantage.  The  greatest  glory  of  both 
consists  in  their  abhorrence  of  tyrants  and  their  criminal  mea- 
sures. This,  in  Brutus,  was  not  blended  with  any  other  mo- 
tive. He  had  no  quarrel  with  Caesar,  but  exposed  his  life  for 
the  liberty  of  his  country.  Had  not  Dion  been  injured,  he  had 
not  fought.  This  is  clear  from  Plato's  epistles,  where  it  ap- 
pears that  he  was  banished  from  the  court  of  Dionysius,  and, 
in  consequence  of  that  banishment,  made  war  upon  him.  For 
the  good  of  the  community,  Brutus,  though  an  enemy  to  Pom- 
pey, became  his  friend  :  and  though  a  friend  to  Caesar,  he  be- 
came hi§  enemy.  His  enmity  and  his  friendship  arose  from 
the  same  principle,  which  ya^s  justice.  But  Dion,  wbilsc  in 
favour,  employed  his  services  jFQr^ionysius;  and  it  was  not 

•  Tbift  censpre  fleems  very  unjust.    The  wavering  dispositiop  of  Caasius' 
troops  obli^cl  liim  to  come  to  a  second  engagement. 
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till  he  was  disgraced  that  he  armed  agaittst  Wm.  Of  course, 
his'friends  were  not  quite  satisfied  wim  his  enterprise.  They 
were  apprehensive  that  when  he  had  destroyed  the  tyrant,  he 
might  seize  the  government  himsdf,  and  amuse  the  people 
with  some  softer  ti'tle  than  that  of  tyranny.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  very  enemies  of  Brutus  acknowledge  that  he  was 
the  only  conspirator  who  had  no  other  view  than  that  of  re- 
storing the  ancient  form  of  government. 

Besides,  the  enterprise  against  Dionysius  cannot  be  placed 
in  competition  with  that  against  C»sar.     The  former  had  ren- 
dered himself  contemptible  by  his  low  manners,  his  drunken*- 
ness,  and  debauchery.     But  to  meditate  the  fall  of  Caesar,  and 
not  tremble  at  his  dignity,  his  fortune,  or  his  power,  nor 
shrink  at  that  name  which  shook  the  kings  of  India  and  Par- 
thiaon  their  thrones,  and  disturbed  their  slumbers;  this  show- 
ed a  superiority  of  soul  on  which  fear  could  have  no  influence. 
Dion  was  no  sooner  seen  in  Sicily  than  he  was  joined  by  thou- 
sands ;  but  the  authority  of  Cesar  was  so  formidable  in  Rome^ 
that  it  supported  his  friends  even  after  he  was  dead ;  and  a 
simple  boy  rose  to  the  first  eminence  of  power  by  adopting  his 
name ;  which  served  as  a  charm  against  the  envy  and  the  in- 
fluence of  Antony.     Should  it  be  objected  that  Dion  had  the 
sharpest  conflicts  in  expelling  the  tyrant,  but  that  Caesar  fell 
*  naked  and  unguarded  beneath  the  sword  of  Brutus,  it  will  argue 
at  least  a  consummate  management  and  prudence  to  be  able  to 
come  at  a  man  of  his  power  naked  and  unguarded ;  particularly 
when  it  is  considered,  that  the  blow  was  not  sudden,  nor  the 
work  of  one  or  of  a  few  men,  but  meditated  and  communicated 
to  many  associates,  of  whom  not  one  deceived  the  leader:  for 
either  he  had  the  power  of  distinguishing  honest  men  at  their 
first  view,  or  such  as  he  chose  he  made  honest,  by  the  confi- 
dence he  reposed  in  them.    But  Dion  confided  in  men  of  bad 
principles ;  so  that  he  must  either  have  been  injudicious  in  his 
choice,  or,  if  his  people  grew  worse  after  their  appointments, 
unskilful  in  his  management.     Neither  of  these  can  be  con- 
sistent with  the  talents  and  conduct  of  a  wise  man ;  and  Plato, 
accordingly,  blames  him  in  his  letters  for  making  choice  of 
such  friends,  as,  in  the  end,  were  his  ruin. 

Dion  found  no  friend  to  revenge  his  death ;  but  Brutus  re- 
ceived an  honourable  interment  even  from  his  enemy  Antony: 
and  Ciesar  allowed  of  that  public  respect  which  was  paid  to  his 
memory,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  circumstance :— A 
statue  of  brass  had  been  erected  to  him  at  Milan,  in  Gallia 
Cisalpina,  which  was  a  fine  performance,  and  a  striking  like- 
ness. Cassar,  as  he  passed  through  the  town,  took  notice  of  it, 
and  summoning  the  magistrates,  in  the  presence  of  his  attend- 
ants, he  told  them  that  Aey  had  broken  the  league,  by  harbour- 
ing one  of  his  enenues.    The  magi9trates,  as  ma;^  well  be 
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supposed^  demed.it,and  stared  at  each  other,  prof oundly  igno* 
rant  what  enemy  he  could  mean.  He  then  turned  towsurds  the 
statue,  and  knitting  his  brows,  said  >— ^^  Is  not  this  my  enemy 
that  stands  here?''^  The  poor  Milanese  were  struck  dumb 
with  astonishment ;  but  Csesar  told  them,  with  a  smile,  that 
he  was  pleased  to  find  them  faithful  to  their  friends  in  adver- 
sity, and  ordered  that  the  statue  should  continue  where  it  was* 
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LIFE  OF  AKTAXERXES. 


jThe  first  Artaxencea,  who  of  all  the  Persian  lungs  was  most 
distinguished  for  his  moderation  and  greatness  of  mind^  was 
sumamed  LongimanuSy  because  his  right  hand  was  longer 
than  his  left.  He  was  the  son  of  Xerxes.  The  second  Artax- 
erxAs,  sumamed  Mnemon^*  whose  life  we  are  going  to  write, 
was  son  to  the  daughter  of  the  first.  For  Darius,  by  his  wife 
Parysatis^  bad  four  sons ;  Artaxerxes  the  eldest,  Cyrus  the 
second,  and  Ostanes  and  Oxathres  the  two  younger.  Cyrus 
was  called  after  the  ancient  king  of  that  name,  as  he  is  said  to 
have  been  after  the  sun ;  for  the  Persians  call  the  sun  Cyrus. 
Artaxerxes  at  first  was  named  Arsicas,f  though  Dion  asa,erts 
that  his  original  name  was  Oartes.:^  But  though  Ctesias  has 
filled  his  books  with  a  number  of  incredible  and  extravagant 
fables,  it  is  not  probable  that  he  should  be  ignorant  of  the  name 
of  a  king  at  whose  >court  he  lived  in  quality  of  physician  to 
him,  bis  wife,  his  mother,  and  his  children. 

Cyrus,  from  his  infancy,  was  of  a  violent  and  impetuous 
temper;  but  Artaxerxes  had  a  native  mildness,  something 
gentle  and  moderate  in  his  whole  disposition.  The  latter  mar- 
ried a  beautiful  and  virtuous  lady,  by  order  of  his  parents,  and 
he  kept  her  when  they  wanted  him  to  put  her  away.  For  the 
king  having  put  her  brother  to  death,$  designed  that  she  should 

*  So  called  on  account  of  his  extraordinary  memory. 

f  Or  ^rtacet,  i  Or  Oarsen. 

4  Terit«uchme%  the  brother  of  Statira,  hadheen  guilty  of  the  complicated 
<;rime8  of  adultery,  incest,  and  murder,  which  raised  great  disturbances  in  the 
royal  family,  and  ended  in  the  ruin  of  aJl  who  were  concerned  in  them.  Statira 
was  daughter  to  Hydarnes,  ? overnor  of  one  of  the  chief  provinces  of  the 
empire.  Artaxerxes,  then  called  Arsaces,  was  charmed  with  her  beauty,  and 
married  her.  At  the  same  time,  Teriteuchmes  her  brother  married  Hamestria, 
one  of  the  daughters  of  Darius,  and  sister  to  Arsaces;  by  reason  of  which 
marriage  he  had  interest  enough,  on  his  father's  demise,  to  get  himself  ap- 
pointed to  his  g^remment.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  he  conceired  a  passion 
tor  his  own  sister  Roxana,  nowise  inferior  in  beauty  to  Statira;  and  that  he 
might  enjoy  her  without  constraint,  resolved  to  despatch  his  wife  Hsimestris, 
and  light  up  the  flames  of  rebellion  in  the  kingdom.  Darius  being  apprised 
of  his  design,  engaged  Udiastes,  an  intimate  fnend  of  Teriteuchmes,  to  kill 
him,  and  was  rewarded  by  the  king  with  the  government  of  his  province. 
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share  his  fate.  But  Arsicas  applied  to  his  mother,  with  many 
tears  and  entreaties,  and,  with  much  difficulty,  prevailed  upon 
her  not  only  to  spare  her  life,  but  to  excuse  him  from  divorc- 
ing her.  Yet  his  mother  had  the  greater  affection  for  Cyrus, 
and  was  desirous  of  raising  him  to  the  throne :  therefore, 
when  he  was  called  from  his  residence  on  the  coast  in  the  sick- 
ness of  Darius,  he  returned  full  of  hopes  that  the  queen's  in- 
terest had  established  him  successor.  Parysatis  had  indeed  a 
specious  pretence,  which  the  ancient  Xerxes  had  made  use  of 
at  the  suggestion  of  Demaratus,  that  she  had  h^ought  Darius 
his  son  Arsicas  when  he  was  in  a  private  station,  but  Cyrus 
when  he  was  a  king.  However,  she  could  not  prevail.  Da« 
rius  appointed  his  eldest  son  his  successor ;  on  wnich  occasion 
his  name  was  changed  to  Artaxerxes.  Cyrus  had  the  go- 
vernment of  Lydia,  and  was  to  be  commander-in-chief  on  the 
coast. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Darius,  the  king,  his  successor,  went 
to  Pasargadv,  in  order  to  be  consecrated,  acc(»tling  to  custom, 
by  the  priests  of  Persia.     In  that  city  diere  is  die  temple  of  a 

Sddess,  who  has  the  aflairs  of  war  under  her  patronage,  and, 
erefore,  may  be  supposed  to  be  Minerva.  The  prince  to  be 
consecrated,  must  enter  that  temple,  put  off  his  own  robe  there, 
and  take  that  which  was  worn  by  tne  great  C3rru8  before. he 
was  king.  He  must  eat  a  cake  of  figs,  chew  some  turpeitane, 
and  drink  a  cup  of  acidulated  milk.  Whether  there  are  any 
other  ceremonies  is  unknown,  except  to  the  persons  concerned. 
As  Artaxerxes  was  on  the  point  of  going  to  be  consecrated, 
Tissaphemes  brought  to  him  a  priest,  who  had  been  chief  in- 
spector of  Cyrus'  education  in  his  infancy^  and  had  Instructed 
him  in  the  learning  of  the  Magi;  and,  therefore,  might  be  sup- 
posed to  be  as  much  concerned  as  any  man  in  Persia  at  his 
pupiPs  not  being  appointed  king.  For  that  reason,  his  accusa^ 
tion  against  Cyrus  could  not  but  gain  credit.  He  accused  htm 
of  a  design  to  lie  in  wait  for  the  king  in  the  temple,  and,  after 
he  had  put  off  his  garment,  to  hX\  upon  him  and  destroy  him. 
Some  affirm  that  Cyrus  was  immediately  seized  upon  this  in- 
formation ;  others,  that  he  got  into  the  temple,  and  concealed 
himself  there,  but  was  pointed  out  by  the  priest,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  was  to  be  put  to  death ;  but  his  mother,  at 

Upon  this  come  commotions  were  raised  by  the  son  of  Teriteuchmes ;  bat  the 
king's  forces  having  the  superiority,  all  the  family  of  Hydarnes  were  appre- 
hended, and  delivered  to  Parysatis,  tliat  she  might  execute  her  revenge  upon 
them  for  the  injury  done  or  intended  to  her  daughter.  That  cruel  princess 
put  them  ^  to  death  except  Statira,  whom  she  spared,  at  tlie  earnest  en- 
treaties of  her  husband  Arsaces,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Darius.  But 
Arsaces  was  no  sooner  settled  upon  the  throne  than  Statira  prevailed  upon 
him  to  leave  Udiastes  to  her  correction ;  and  she  put  him  to  a  death  too  cniel 
to  be  described.  Parysatis,  in  return,  poisoned  ths  son  of  Teriteuchmes,  and, 
not  long  after,  Statin  herself.— Cr«.  in  JPen, 
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that  moment,  took  him  in  her  arms,  bound  the  tresses  of  her 
hair  about  him,  held  his  neck  to  her  ovm,  and,  by  her  tears 
and  entreaties,  prevailed  to  have  him  pardoned,  and  remanded 
to  the  sea-*coa8t.  Nevertheless,  he  was  far  from  being  satis* 
fied  with  his  government.  Instead  of  thinking  of  his  brother's 
favour  with  gratitude,  he  remembered  only  the  indignity  of 
chains,  and  in  his  resentment  aspired  more  than  ever  after  the 
sovereignty. 

Some,  indeed,  say  that  he  thought  his  allowance  for  his  ta- 
ble insufficient,  and,  therefore,  revolted  from  his  king.  But 
this  is  a  foolish  pretext :  for  if  he  had  no  other  resource,  hia 
mother  would  have  supplied  himi  with  whatever  he  wanted 
out  of  her  revenues.  Besides,  there  needs  no  greater  proof  of 
his  riches  than  the  number  of  foreign  troops  that  he  entertain- 
ed in  bis  service,  which  were  kept  for  him  in  various  parts  by 
his  friends  and  retainers :  for  the  better  to  conceal  his  prepara- 
tions, he  did  not  keep  his  forces  in  a  body,  but  had  his  emis- 
saries in  different  places,  who  enlisted  foreigners  on  various 
pretences.  Mean  while  his  mother,  who  lived  at  court,  made 
It  her  business  to  remove  the  king's  suspicions :  and  Cyrus 
himself  always  wrote  in  a  lenient  style ;  sometimes  begging  a' 
candid  interpretation,  and  sometimes  recriminating  upon  Tis- 
saphemes,  as  if  his  contention  had  been  solely  with  that  gran- 
dee«  Add  to  this,  that  the  king  had  a  dilatory  turn  of  mind, 
which  was  natural  to  him,  and  which  many  took  for  modera- 
tion. At  first,  indeed,  he  seemed  entirely  to  imitate  the  mild- 
ness of  the  first  Artaxerxes,  whose  name  he  bore,  by  behaving 
with  great  affability  to  all  that  addressed  him,  and  distributing 
honours  and  rewards  to  persons  of  merit  with  a  lavish  hand. 
He  took  care  that  punishments  should  never  be  embittered 
with  insult.  If  he  received  presents,  he  appeared  as  well 
pleased  as  those  who  offered  them,  or  rather  as  those  who  re- 
ceived favours  from  him ;  and-in  conferHng  favours,  he  alwaysr 
kept  a  countenance  of  henignity  and  pleasure.  There  was  not 
any  thing,  however  trifling,  brought  him  by  way  of  present, 
which  he  did  not  receive  kindly.  Even  when  one  Omisus 
brought  him  a  promegranate  of  uncommon  size,'  he  said,— 
^^  By  the  light  of  Mithra,  this  man,  if  he  were  made  governor 
of  a  small  city,  would  soon  make  it  a  great  one."  When  he 
was  once  upon  a  journey,  and  people  presented  him  with  a 
variety  of  things  by  the  way,  a  labouring  man,  having  nothing 
else  to  give  him,  ran  to  the  river  and  brought  him  some  water 
in  his  hands.  Artaxerxes  was  so  much  pleased  that  he  sent 
the  man  a  gold  cup,  and  a  thousand  darks.  When  Euclidas 
the  Lacedaemonian  said  many  insolent  things  to  him,  he  con- 
tented himself  with  ordering  the  captain  of  his  guard  to  give 
hina  this  answer: — ^**  You  may  say  what  you  please  to  the  king; 
but  die  king  would  have  you  to  know,  that  he  can  not  only 
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say,  but  do."  One  day^  as  he  was  kuntingf  Tiriba9B»  diowcd 
him  a  rent  in  his  robe :  upon  which  the  king  said, — ^^  What 
shall  I  do  with  it  V^  ^  Put  on  another,  and  give  ^t  to  mc,'' 
said  Tiribazus.  ^^  It  shall  be  so,''  said  the  king;  ^^  I  give  h 
thee ;  but  I  charge  thee  not  to  wear  it.''  Tiribmzua^  who, 
though  not  a  bad  man,  was  giddy  and  vain,  disregatdiag  die 
restriction,  soon  put  on  the  robe,  and^  at  the  same  time,  tricked 
himself  out  with  some  golden  ornaments  fit  only  for  queens. 
The  court  expressed  great  indignation;  because  it  was  a  thbg 
contrary  to  their  laws  and  customs :  but  the  king  only  laugh- 
ed, and  said  to  him, — ^^  I  allow  thee  to  wear  the  trinkets  as  a 
woman,  and  the  robe  as  a  madman." 

None  had  been  admitted  to  the  king  of  Persia's  table  but 
his  mother  and  his  wife ;  the  former  of  which  sat  above  hiia, 
and  the  latter  below  him :  Aruxerxes,  neverdiekss,  did  that 
honour  to  Ostanes  and  Oxathres,  two  of  his  younger  brothers. 
But  what  afforded  the  Persians  the  most  pleasing  spectacle, 
was  the  queen  Statira  always  riding  in  her  chariot  with  the 
curtains  open,  and  admitting  the  women  of  the  country  to 
approach  and  salute  her.  These  things  made  his  administra* 
tion  popular.  Yet  there  were  some  turbulent  and  &ctiotts 
men,  who  represented  that  the  affairs  of  Persia  required  a 
king  of  such  a  magnificent  spirit^  so  able  a  warrior,  and  so 
generous  a  master  as  Cyrus  was;  and  that  the  dignity  of  so 
great  tfn  empire  could  not  be  supported  without  a  prBHoe  of 
high  thoughu  and  noble  ambition.  It  was  not,  dierefiore, 
without  a  confidence  in  some  of  the  Persians,  as  well  as  m 
the  maritime  provinces,  that  Cyras  undertook  the  war. 

He  wrote  also  to  the  Lacedaemonians  for  assistance;  pro- 
mising that  to  the  foot  he  would  give  horses,  and  to  the  horse- 
men chariots ;  that  on  those  who  had  farms  he  would  bestow 
villages,  and  on  those  who  had  villages  cities.  As  for  their 
'  pay,  he  assured  them  it  should  not  be  counted,  but  measured 
out  to  them.  At  the  same  time  he  spOke  in  very  high  terms 
of  himself,  telling  them  he  had  a  greater  and  more  princely 
heart  than  his  brother;  that  he  was  the  better  philosopher,  be- 
ing instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Magi;  and  that  he  could 
drink  and  bear  more  wine  than  his  brother.  Artaxerxcs,  he 
said,  was  so  timorous  and  effeminate  a  man  that  he  could  not 
sit  a  horse  in  hunting,  nor  a  chariot  in  time  of  war.  The 
Lacedemonians,  theretore,  sent  the  scytaie  to  Clearchus,  with 
orders  to  serve  Cyrus  in  eveiy  thing  he  demanded.* 

C)mis  began  his  march  against  the  king,  with  a  numerous 

•  They  took  csrc  not  to  mention  Artaxenes,  pretending  not  to  be  privy  to 
the  designs  that  were  camcing  on  agatnst  him.  This  precaution  tliey  tiiaed, 
that,  in  ease  Aiiaxerxes  should  get  the  better  of  his  brother,  they  might 
ittstiiy  themselves  to  him  in  what  they  had  done.^Xenoph.  de  Expedii.  Cmri, 
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army  of  barbarians,*  and  almost  thirteen  thousand  Greek 
mercenaries.f  He  found  one  pretence  after  another  for  hav- 
ing such  an  annament  oft  foot ;  but  his  real  designs  did  not 
remain  long  undiscovered:  for  Tissaphemes  went  in  person 
to  inform  the  king  of  them. 

This  news  put  the  court  in  great  disorder.  Parysatis  was 
eensured  as  the  principal  cause  of  the  war,  and  her  friends . 
were  suspected  of  a  private  intelligence  with  Cyrus.  Statira^ 
in  her  distress  about  the  war,  gave  Parysatis  the  most  trouble: 
— **  Where  is  now,"  she  cried,*' that  faith  which  you  pledged? 
Where  your  intercessions,  by  which  you  saved  the  man  that 
was  conspiring  against  his  brother?  Have  they  not  brought 
war  and  all  its  calamities  upon  us?"  These  expostulations 
fixed  in  the  heart  of  Parysatis,  who  was  naturally  vindictive 
and  barbarous  in  her  resentment  and  revenge,  such  a  hatred 
of  Statira,  that  she  contrived  to  take  her  off.  Dinon  writes, 
that  thb  cruel  purpose  was  put  in  execution  during  the  war : 
but  Ctesias  assures  us  it  was  after  it.  And  it  is  not  probable^ 
that  he,  who  was  an  eye-witness  to  the  transactions  of  that 
court,  could  either  be  ignorant  of  the  time  when  the  assassi- 
nation took  place,  or  could  have  any  reason  to  misrepresent 
the  date  of  it ;  though  he  often  deviates  into  fictitious  tales^ 
and  loves  to  give  us  invention  instead  of  truth.  We  shall, 
therefore,  leave  this  story  to  the  order  of  time  in  which  he  has 
placed  it. 

While  Cyrus  was  upon  his  march,  he  had  accounts  brought 
him,  that  the  king  did  not  design  to  try  the  fortune  of  the  field 
by  giving  battle  immediately,  but  to  wait  in  Persia  till  his 
forces  were  assembled  there' from  all  parts  of  his  kingdom. 
And  though  he  Had  drawn  a  trench  across  the  plain  ten 
fathoms  wide,  as  many  deep,^  and  four  hundred  furlongs  in 
length,  yet  he  suffered  Cyrus  to  pass  him,  and  to  march  almost 
to  Babylon.^  Tiribazus,  we  are  told,  was  the  first  who  ven- 
tured to  remonstrate  to  the  king,  that  be  ought  not  any  longer 
to  avoid  an  action,  nor  to  abandon  Media,  Babylon,  and  even 

*-  A  hundred  thousand  barbarisns. 

t  Clesrcbut  the  LacedKinoiiuu)  comaanded  all  the  Peloponnedan  troops 
except  Uie  Achirana,  who  were  led  by  Socratea  of  Acbaia.  The  Boeotians 
were  under  Prozenus,  a  Theban;  and  the  Thesaaliana  under  Menon.  The 
other  nations  were  commanded  by  Persian  generals,  of  whom  Ariacus  was  the 
ehief.  The  fteet  consisted  of  thirty ^ve  ships,  under  Pythagoras,  a  Lacede- 
monian ;  and  twenty-five  commanded  by  Tamoi^  an  Egyptian,  who  was  ad- 
miral of  the  whole  fleet.  On  this  occasion,  Prozenus  presented  Xenophon  to 
Cyrus,  who  gave  him  a  commission  amongst  the  Greek  mercenaries. 

t  Xenop%on  says,  this  trench  was  only  five  fathom  wide,  and  three  deep. 
It  matt  be  obaerred  that  the  word  •fy4u%  sometimes  signifies  %paee only;  and 
if  it  be  understood  so  here,  it  will  bring  Plutarch's  account  more  within  the 
bounds  of  probability. 

%  There  was  a  passage  twenty  feet  wide  left  between  the  trench  and  the 
fiophrates,  and  Artazorxea  neglected  to  defend  it. 
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Susa  to  the  enemy,  and  hide  himself  in  Persia ;  since  he  had 
an  army  infinitely  greater  than  theirs,  and  ten  thousand  Sa^ 
trapSB  and  other  officers,  all  of  them  superior  to  those  of  Cyras 
both  in  courage  and  conduct. 

Upon  this  he  took  a  resolution  to  come  to  action  as  ao<m  as 
possible.  His  suddeir  appearance  with  an  army  of  nine  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  well  prepared  and  accoutred,  extremely 
surprised  the  rebels,  who,  through  the  confidence  they  had  in 
themselves,  and  contempt  of  their  enemy,  were  marching  in 
great  confusion,  and  even  without  their  arms :  so  diat  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  Cyrus  reduced  them  to  any  order: 
and  he  could  not  do  it  at  last  without  much  noise  and  tumult. 
As  the  king  advanced  in  silence,  and  at  a  slow  pace,  the  good 
discipline  of  his  troops  afforded  an  astonishing  spectacle  to  the 
Greeks,  who  expected  amongst  such  a  multitude  nodiing  but 
disorderly  shouts  and  motions,  and  every  other  instance  of 
distraction  and  confusion.     He  showed  his  judgment,  too,  in 

S lacing  the  strongest  of  bis  armed  chariots  before  that  part  of 
is  phalanx  which  was  opposite  to  the  Greeks,  that,  by  the 
impetuosity  of  their  motion,  they  might  break  the  enemy's 
ranks«before  they  came  to  close  combat. 

Many  historians  have  described  this  battle;  but  Xenophon 
has  done  it  with  such  life  and  energy,  that  we  do  not  read  an 
account  of  it ;  we  see  it,  and  feel  all  the  danger.  It  would  be 
very  absurd,  therefore,  to  attempt  any  thing  after  him,  except 
the  mentioning  some  material  circumstances  which  he  has 
omitted. 

The  place  where  the  battle  was  fought  is  called  Cunaxa,  and 
is  five  hundred  furlongs  from  Babylon.  A  little  before  the 
action,  Clearchus  advised  Cyrus  to  post  fiimself  behind  the 
Macedonians,*  and  not  risk  his  person ;  upon  which  he  is  re- 
ported tc^  have  said,*— ^*  What  advice  is  this,  Clearchus  ? 
Would  you  have  me,  at  the  very  time  I  am  aiming  at  a 
crown,  to  show  myself  unworthy  of  one?"  Cynis,  indeed, 
committed  an  en^or  in  rushing  into  the  midst  of  the  greatest 
danger  without  care  or  caution :  but  Clearchus  was  guilty  of 
anotiier  as  great,  if  not  greater,  in  not  consenting  to  place  his 
Greeks  opposite  to  the  king,  and  in  getting  the  river  on  his 
right,  to  prevent  his  being  surrounded :  for  if  safety  was  his 
principal  object,  and  he  was  by  all  means  to  avoid  loss,  he 
ought  to  have  staid  at  home.  But  to  carry  his  arms  ten  thou- 
sand furlongs  from  the  sea,  without  necessity  or  constraint, 
and  solely  with  a  view  to  place  Cyrus  on  the  throne  of  Persia, 
and  then  not  to  be  solicitous  for  a  post  where  he  mtght  best 
defend  the  prince  whose  pay  he  received,  but  for  one  in  which 

*  This  IB  undoubtedly  the  error  of  some  transcriber;  and  for  BfacedoniaDS 
we  should  read  LacedxmoniaDS. 
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he  might  ac^  most  at  ease,  and  in  the  greatest  safety,  was  to 
behave  like  a  man  who,  on  the  sight  of  present  danger,  aban* 
dons  the  whole  enterprise,  and  forgets  tne  purpose  of  his  ex- 
pedition; for  it  appears  from  the  course  ot  the  action,  that  if 
the  Greeks  had  charged  those  that  were  posted  about  the 
king's  person,  they  would  not  have  stood  the  shock;  and  after 
Artaxerxes  had  been  slain,  or  put  to  flight,  the  conqueror  must 
have  gained  the  crown  without  further  interruption :  therefore, 
the  ruin  of  €30113'  affairs  and  his  death  is  much  rather  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  caution  of  Clearchus,  than  to  his  own  rashness: 
for  if  the  king  himself  had  been  to  choose  a  post  for  the 
Greeks,  where  they  might  do  him  the  lea.8t  prejudice,  he  could 
not  have  pitched  upon  a  better  than  that  which  was  most  re- 
mote from  himself,  and  the  troops  about  him.  At  the  dis*- 
tance  he  was  from  Clearchus,  he  knew  not  of  the  defeat  of 
that  part  of  his  army, which  was  near  the  river,  and  Cyms 
was  cut  off  before  he  could  avail  himself  of  the  advantages 
gained  by  the  Greeks.  Cyrus,  indeed,  was  sensible  what  dis- 
position would  have  been  of  most  service  to  him,  and  for  that 
reason  ordered  Clearchus  to  charge  in  the  centre;  but  Clear- 
chus ruined  all,  notwithstanding  bis  assurances  of  doing  evenr 
thing.for  the  best :  for  the  Greeks  beat  the  barbarians  wiin 
ease,  and  pursued  them  a  considerable  way. 

In  the  mean  time,  Cyrus  being  mounted  on  Pasacas^  a 
horse  of  great  spirit,  but  at  the  same  time  headstrong  and 
unruly,  fell  in,  as  Ctes.ia8' tells  us,  with  Artagerses,  gene- 
ral of  the  Cadusians,  who  met  him  upon  the  gallop,  and 
called  out  to  him  in  d^ese  terms  »—*^  Most  unjust  and  most 
stupid  of  men,  who  disgracest  the  name  of  Cyrus,  the  most 
august  of  all  names  among  the  Persians ;  thou  leadest  these 
brave*  Greeks  a  vile  way  to  plunder  thy  country,  and  to  de- 
stroy thy  brother  and  thy  king,  who  has  many  millions  of  ser- 
vants that  are  better  men  than  thou.  Try  if  he  has  not,  and 
here  thou  shalt  lose  thy  head,  before  thou  canst  see  the  face 
of  the  king."  So  saying,  he  threw  his  javelin  at  him  with  aD 
his  force ;  but  his  cuirass  was  of  such  excellent  temper,  that 
he  was  not  wounded,  though  the  violence  of  the  blow  shook 
him  in  his  seat.  Then,  as  Artagerses  was  tyming  his  horse, 
Cyrus  aimed  a  stroke  at  him  with  his  spear,  and  the  point  of 
it  entered  at  his  collar-bone,  and  pierced  through  his  neck. 
That  Artagerses  Tell  by  the  hand  ot  Cyrus,  almost  all  histor 
rians  agree.  As  to  the  death  of  Cyrus  himself,  since  Xeno- 
phon  has  given  a  very  short  account  of  it,  because  he  was 
not  on  the  spot  when  it  happened,  perhaps  it  may  not  be 

*  Probably  muxuc  has  been  s  mistake  of  the  tranacribera  for  jmmc  Then  it 
will  be  tuuutf  f*tf  *£AMrMc  VX«  luaun  'eJb*  0tym.  Thvu  leadeit  the  vih  Oreekt  a  vile 
way,  ^c. 
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amiss'  to  gSLVt  the  manner  of  it  in  detail,  as  Dinpn  and  Cte- 
sias  have  represented  it. 

Dinon  tells  us,  that  Cyrus,  after  he  had  slain  ArUgeraea, 
charged  the  vanguard  of  Artaxerxes  with  great  fury,  wound- 
ed the  king's  horse,  and  dismounted  him.  Tiribazus  imaie- 
diately  mounted  him  on  another  horse,  and  said,-*^^  Sir,  re- 
member this  day,  for  it  deserves  not  to  be  forgotten."  At 
the  second  atuck,  Cyrus  spurred  his  horse  against  the  king, 
and  gave  him  a  wound;*  at  the  third,  Ar|axerxes,  in  great 
indignation,  said  to  those  that  were  by^ — *^  It  is  better  to  die 
than  to  suffer  all  this."  At  the  same  time  he  advanced  against 
Cyrus,  who  was  rashly  advancing  to  meet  a  shower  of  darts. 
The  king  wounded  him  with  his  javelin,  and  others  did  the 
same.  Thus  fell  Cyrus,  as  some  say,  by  the  blow  which  the 
king  gave  him  ;  but  according  to  others,  it  was  a  Carian  sol- 
dier who  despatched  him^  and  who  afterwards,  for  his  ex- 
ploit, had  the  honour  of  carrying  a  golden  coek,  at  the  head 
of  the  army,  on  the  point  of  his  spear  :  for  the  Persians  called 
the  Carians  cocks,  on  account  of  the  crests  with  which  they 
adorned  their  helmets. 

Ctesias'  story  is  very  long,  but  the  purport  of  it  is  this: — 
When  Cyrus  had  slain  Arugerses,  he  pushed  his  horse  up 
towards  the  king,  and  the  king  advanced  against  hinL»  both 
in  silence.  Ariacus,  one  of  the  friends  of  Cyrus,  first  aim- 
ed a  blow  at  the  king,  but  did  not  wound  him.  Then  the  king 
threw  his  javelin  at  Cyrus,  but  mi&sed  him ;  the  weapon,  how- 
ever, did  execution  upon  Tissaphemes,!  a  man  of  approved 
Talour,  and  a  faithful  servant  to  Cyrus.  It  was  now  Cirrus' 
turn  to  try  his  javelin ;  it  pierced  the  king's  cuirass,  and  gmig 
tw'o  fingers  deep  into  his  breast,  brought  htm  from  his  horse. 
This  caused  such  disorder  in  his  troops  that  they  fled.  But  the 
king  recovering,  retired  with  a  few  of  his  men,  among  whoas 
was  Ctesias,  to  an  eminence  not  far  off,  and  there  reposed  him- 
adf.  In  the  mean  time,  Cyrus'  horse,  grown  more  furious  by 
the  action,  carried  him  deep  amongst  the  enemy;  and  as 
night  was  coming  on,  they  did  not  know  him,  and  his  own 
men  soagfat  for  him  in  vain.  Elated,  however,  with  vic- 
tory, and  oatur^ly  daring  and  impetuous,  he  kept  on,  cty- 
ing  oat  in  the  Persian  language  as  he  went,-^^  Make  way, 
ye  slaves,  make  way  L"  They  humbled  themselves,  and  opened 
their  ranks;  but  his  tiara  happened  to  fall  from  his  bead; 
aad  a  young  Persian,  named  Mithridates,  in  passing,  wounded 
him  with  his  lance  in  the  temple  near  his  eye,  widipttt  know- 

*  Or,  vfifh  the  violence  of  the  encounter^  beat  the  Jang  from  Mo  hone.  In  the 
Otigioal  it  is  orma-tK  rm  imrn  wontfieM  ^rov  A^«{^(irv. 

J  Tlotapkerneo  ifl  probably  ao  erroneous  reading.  We  know  of  no  TSs- 
saphemes  but  the  grtndee  of  that  name,  who  was  a  fidtfaftil  ierrant  to  Ar- 
taxerxes.   One  of  the  manuscripts  gives  us  Sadphemeo, 
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ing  who  ht  vas.  Sach  a  quantity  of  blood  issued  from  the 
wound  that  he  was  siezed  with  a  giddiness,  and  fell  senses 
ksB  from  his  horse.  The  horse,  having  lost  his  rider,  wan- 
dered about  the  field;  the  furniture,  too,  was  fallen  off,  and 
the  servant  of  Mithridates,  who  had  given  him  the  wound,  took 
it  up,  all  stained  with  blood. 

At  last  Cyrus,  with  much  difficulty,  began  to  recover  frofft 
his^  swoon ;  and  a  fiew  eunuchs,  who  attended  him,  endeavour- 
ed to  mount  him  on  another  horse,  and  so  to  carry  him  out 
of  danger.  But  as  he  was  too  weak  to  sit  a  horse,  he  thoughft 
it  better  to  walk,  and  the  eunuchs  supported  him  as  he  went. 
His  head  was  still  heavy,  and  he  tottered  at  every  step;  yat 
he  imagined  himself  victorious,  because  he  heard  the  fugi- 
tives calling  Cyrus  king,  and  imploring  mercy. 

At  that  instant  some  Caunians  of  mean  condition,  who  per- 
formed the  most  servile  offices  for  the  royal  army,  happened 
<to  mix  with  the  company  of  Cjrrus  as  friends.  They  perceivi^ 
ed,  however,  though  not  widiout  difficulty,  that  the  clothing 
of  his  people  was  red,  whereas  that  given  by  the  king  their 
mast^  was  white.  One  of  these  then  ventured  to  give  Cy- 
rus a  stroke  with  his  spear  behind,  without  knowing  him  to 
be  the  prince.  The  weapon  lut  his  ham  and  cut  the  sinew ; 
upon  which  he  fell,  and  in  falling  dashed  his  wounded  temple 
against  a  stone,  and  died  upon  die  spot.  Such  is  Ctesias' 
-  story  of  the  deadi  of  Cyrus,  which,  like  a  blunt  weapon,  hacks 
and  hews  him  a  long  time,  and  can  hardly  kill  him  at  last. 

Soon  after  Cyrus  expired,  an  officer,  who  was  called  the 
king^s  eyey  passed  that  way.  Artasyras  (for  that  was  his 
name)  knowing  the  eutiuchs,  who  were  mourning  over  the 
corpse,  addressed  him  who  appeared  to  be  most  faithful  to 
his  master,  and  said, — ^*'  Pariscas,  who  is  that  whom  thou  art 
lamenting  so  much  ?"  ^^  O  Arusyras !"  answered  the  eunuch, 
^^  see  you  not  prince  Cyrus  dead  ?"  Artasyras  was  astonish^ 
ed  at  the  event :  however,  he  desired  the  eunuch  to  compose 
himself  and  take  care  of  the  corpse ;  and  then  rode  at  full 
speed  to  ArtaxerxQs,  who  had  given  up  all  for  lost,  and  was 
ready  to  faint  both  with  thirst  and  with  the  anguish  of  his 
wound.  In  these  circumstances  the  officer  found  him,  and 
with  a  joyful  accent  hailed  him  in  these  words, — ^'^  I  have  seeti 
Cyrus  dead."  The  king  at  first  was  impatient  to  see  the  dead 
body  himself,  and  commanded  Artasyras  immediately  to  con- 
duct him  to  it.  But  finding  all  the  field  full  of  terror  and  dis- 
may, upon  a  report  that  the  Greeks,  victorious  in  their  quar- 
ter, were  pursuing  the  fugitives,  and  putting  all  to  the  sword, 
he  thought  proper  to  send  out  a  greater  number  to  reconnoi- 
tre the  place,  which  Artasyras  had  told  him  of.  Accordingly, 
thirty  men  went  with  flambeaux  in  their  hands.  Still  the  king 
was  almost  dying  with  thirst,  and  the  eunuch  Satibarzanes 
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sought  every  place  for  water ;  for  the  field  afforded  none,  and 
they  were  at  a  great  distance  from  the  camp.  After  much 
search,  he  found  one  of  these  poor  Caunians  had  about  two 
quarts  of  bad  water  in  a  mean  bottle^  and  he  took  it  and  car- 
ried it  to  the  king.  After  the  king  had  drank  it  all  up,  the 
eunuch  asked  him, — ^*^  If  he  did  not  find  it  a  disagreeable  beve^ 
rage  ?"  Upon  which  he  swore  by  all  the  gods, — ^  That  he 
had  never  drank  the  most  delicious  wine,  nor  the  lightest  and 
clearest  water,  with  so  much  pleasure.  I  wish,  only,"  conti- 
nued  he,  *^  that  I  could  find  the  man  who  gave  it  thee,  that  I 
might  make  him  a  recompense.  In  the  mean  time,  I  entreat 
th^  gods  to  make  him  happy  and  rich." 

While  he  was  speaking,  the  thirty  men  whom  he  had  sent 
out,  returned  in  great  exultation,  and  confirmed  the  news  of 
his  unexpected  good  fortune.  Now,  likewise,  numbers  of 
his  troops  repaired  to  him  again,  and  dismissing  his  fears,  he 
descended  from  the  eminence  with  many  torches  carried  be- 
fore him.  When  he  came  to  the  dead  body,  according  to  the 
law  of  the  Persians,  the  right  hand  and  the  head  were  cut  off; 
and  having  ordered  the  head  to  be  brought  to  him,  he  took  it 
by  the  hair,  which  was  long  and  thick,  and  showed  it  to  the  fu- 
gidves,  and  to  such  as  were  still  doubtful  of  the  fortune  of  the 
day.  They  were  astonished  at  the  sight,  and  prostrated  them- 
selves before  him.  Seventy  thousand  men  soon  assembled 
about  him,  and  with  them  he  returned  to  his  camp.  Ctesias 
tells  us,  he  had  led  four  hundred  thousand  men  that  day  into 
the  field ;  but  Dion  and  Xenophon  make  that  number  much 
greater.  As  to  the  number  of  the  killed,  Ctesias  says,  an  ac* 
count  only  of  nine  thousand  was  brought  to  Artaxentes; 
whereas  there  appeared  to  Ctesias  himself  to  be  no  fewer  than 
twenty  thousand.  That  article,  therefore,  must  be  left  dubi- 
ous. But  nothing  can  be  a  more  palpable  falsity  than  what 
Ctesias  adds,  that  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  the  Greeks  in 
conjunction  with  Phayllus  the  Zacynthian,  and  some  others: 
for  Xenophon  knew  that  Ctesias  was  at  the  Persian  court;  he 
mentions  him  in  his  works,  and  it  is  plaiq  that  he  had  met 
with  his  books.  Therefore,  if  he  bad  been  joined  in  com- 
mission to  setde  such  important  affairs,  he  would  not  have 
passed  him  by  unnoticed,  but  would  have  mentioned  him 
with  Phayllus.  Ctesias,  indeed,  was  a  man  of  unbounded 
vanity,  as  well  as  strong  attachment  to  Clearchus ;  and,  for 
that  reason,  always  leaves  a  corner  in  the  story  for  him- 
self, when  he  is  dressing  out  the  praises  of  Clearchus  and 
the  Lacedaemonians. 

After  the  battle,  the  king  sent  great  and  valuable  presents 
to  the  son  of  Artagerses,  who  was  slain  by  Cyrus.  He  re- 
warded also  Ctesias  and  others  in  a  distinguished  manner; 
and  having  found  the  Caunian  who  gave  him  the  bottle  of  wa- 
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ter,  he  raised  him  from  indigence  and  obscurity  to  riches  and 
honours.  There  ^as  something  of  an  analogy  between  his 
pumshroents  and  the  crime.  One  Arbaces,  a  Mede,  in  the 
battle  deserted  to  CjmiSf  and  after  that  prince  was  killed,  came 
back  to  his  colours.  As  he  perceived  that  the  man  had  done 
it  rather  out  of  cowardice  than  any  treasonable  design,  all 
the  penalty  he  laid  upon  him,  was  to  carry  about  a  naked 
courtesan  upon  his  shoulders  a  whole  day  in  the  market-* 
place*  Another,  beside  deserting,  had  given  it  out,  that  he  ^ 
had  killed  two  of  the.  enemy;  and,  for  his  punishment,  he  only 
ordered  his  tongue  to  be  pierced  through  with  three  needles. 

He  supposed,  and  he  was  desirous  of  having  it  pass  upon 
the  world,  that  Cyrus  fell  by  his  hand.  This  induced  him  to 
send  valuable  presents  to  Mithridates,  who  gave  him  the  first 
wound,  and  to  instruct  the  messengers  to  sav, — ^**  The  king 
does  you  this  honour,  because  you  found  the  furniture  of  Cy«» 
nis'  horse,  and  brought  it  to  him.*'  And  when  the  Carian^ 
who  gave  Gyrus  the  stroke  in  his  ham  that  caused  his  death, 
asked  for  his  reward,  he  ordered  those  who  gave  it  him  to 
say,—"  The  king  bestows  this  upon  you,  because  you  were 
the  second  person  that  brought  him  good  tidings :  for  Arta- 
syras  was  the  first,  and  you  the  next  that  brought  him  an  ac« 
count  of  the  death  of  C3rrus."  Mithridates  went  away  in  si- 
lence, though  not  without  concern.  But  the  unhappy  Carian 
could  not  conquer  the  common  disease  of  vanity.  Elated 
with  what  he  thought  hitf  good  fortune,  and  aspiring  to  things 
above  his  walk  in  Itfe^  he  would  not  receive  his  reward  for 
tidings,  but  angrily  insisted,  and  called  the  gods  and  men  to 
witness,  that  he,  and  no  other  man,  killed  Cyrus ;  and  that  it 
was  not  just  to  rob  him  of  the  glory. 

The  king  was  so  much  incensed  at  this,  that  he  ordered  the 
man's  head  to  be  cut  off.  But  his  mother  Parysatis  being 
present,  said,*—"  Let  not  this  villanous  Carian  go  off  so :  leave 
him  to*  me,  and  he  shall  have  the  reward  which  his  audacious 
tongue  deserves.^'  Accordingly,  the  king  gave  him  up  to  her, 
and  she  delivered  him  to  the  executioners,  with  orders  to  tor- 
ture him  for  ten  days,  and  liten  to  tear  out  his  eyes,  and  pour 
molten  brass  into  his^  ears,  till  he  expired* 

Mithridates  also  came  to  a  miserable  end  soon  after,  through 
his  own  folly.  Being  invited  one  evening  to  supper,  where 
both  the  eunuchs  of  the  king,  and  those  of  his  mother  were 
present,  he  went  in  a  robe  embroidered  with  gold,  which  he 
had  received  from  the  king.  During  the  entertainment,  Pary- 
satis' principal  ennuch  took  oiicasion  to  say, — ^*'  What  a  beau- 
tiful garment  is  this,  Mithridates,  which  the  king  has  given 
you!  How  handsome  are  those  bracelets  and  that  chain! 
How  valuable  your  cimitar !  He  has  certainly  made  you  not 
only  a  great,  but  a  happy  man.'^  Mithridates,  who  by  this  time 
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it,  it  seems  he  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  use  of  it»  that  he 
took  his  ring  from  his  finger,  and  gave  it  Ctesias,  that  it  might 
appear  as  a  token  of  his  regard  for  him  to  his  friends  and  re- 
lations in  Lacedsmon.  The  device  was  a  dance  of  the  Carya- 
tides.*  He  adds,  that  whenever  provisions  were  sent  to  Clear- 
chus,  his  fellow-prisoners  took  most  of  them  for  themselves, 
and  left  him  a  very  small  share;  but  that  he  corrected  this 
abuse,  by  procuring  a  larger  quantity  to  be  sent  to  Clear- 
chus,  and  separating  the  allowance  of  the  .others  from  his. 
AH  diis  (according  to  our  author)  was  done  with  the  consent, 
and  by  the  favour  of  Parysatis.  As  he  sent  every  day  a  gam- 
mon of  bacon  among  the  provisions,  Clearchus  suggested 
to  him,  that  he  might  easily  conceal  a  small  dagger  in  the 
fleshy  part,  and  begged  earnestly  that  he  would  do  it,  that  his 
fate  might  not  be  left  to  the  cruel  disposition  of  Artaxerxes ; 
but  through  fear  of  the  king's  displeasure,  he  refused.  The 
king,  however,  at  the  request  of  his  mother,  promised  upon 
oath  not  to  put  Clearchus  to  death ;  but  afterwards  he  was  per- 
suaded by  Statira,  to  destroy  all  the  prisoners,  except  Menon. 
On  this  account  he  tells  us,  Parysatis  plotted  against  Statira, 
and  resolved  to  take  her  off  by  poison.  But  it  is  a  great  ab- 
surdity in  Ctesias  to  assign  so  disproportionate  a  cause. 
Would  Parysatis,  for  the  sake  of  Clearchus,  undertake  so  hor- 
rid and  dangerous  an  enterprise,  as  that  of  poisoning  the  king's 
lawful  wife,  by  whom  he  had  children,  and  an  heir  to  his 
crown  ?  It  is  clear  enough  that  he  tells  this  fabulous  tale  to 
do  honour  to  the  niemory  of  Clearchus:  for  he  adds,  Aat  the 
carcases  of  the  other  officers  were  torn  in  pieces  by  dogs  and 
birds;  but  that  a  storm  of  wind  brought  a  great  heap  of  sand, 
and  provided  a  tomb  for  Clearchus.  .  Around  this  heap  there 
sprung  up  a  number  of  palm-trees,  which  soon  grew  mto  an 
admirable  grove,  and  spread  ^ir  protecting  shade  over  the 
place;  so  tluit  the  king  repented  greatly  of  what  he  had  done, 
oelieving  that  he  had  destroyed  a  man  who  was  a  favourite  <tf 
the  gods. 

It  was,  therefore,  only  from  the  hatred  and  jealousy  which 
Parysatis  had  entertained  of  Statira  from  the  first,  that  she 
embarked  in  so  cruel  a  design.  She  saw  that  her  own  power 
with  the  king  depended  only  on  his  reverence  for  her  as  his 
mother ;  whereas  that  of  Statira  was  founded  in  love,  and 
confirmed  by  the  greatest  confidence  in-  her  fidelity.  The  pomt 
she  had  to  carry  was  great,  and  she  resolved  to  make  one  des- 
perate effort.  She  had  a  fisithful  and  favourite  attendant, 
named  Gigis,  who,  as  Dinon  telk  us,  assisted  in  the  affair  of 

*  Carya  was  atown  in  Laconia,  where  there  was  a  temple  of  Diana.  Indeed, 
the  whole  town  was  dedicated  to  Diana  and  bemvniphs.  In  the  epurt  before 
Ihe  temple  stood  a  statue  of  Diana  CaryaHt^  mL  the  Spartan  vixgiAS  kept  a 
jesrly  festival  on  which  they  danced  round  it. 
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the  poison ;  but,  according  to  Ctesias,  she  was  only  conscious 
to  it,  and  that  against  her  will.  The  former  calls  the  person 
who  provided  the  poison  Melantas ;  the  latter  Belitaras. 

These  two  princesses  had,  in  appearance,  forgot  their  old 
suspicions  and  animosities,  and  began  to  visit  and  eat  at  each 
other's  table.     But  they  did  it  with  so  much  distrust  and  cau* 
tion,  as  to  make  it  a  rule  to  eat  of  tl^  same  dish,  and  even  of 
the  same  slices.     There  is  a  small  bird  in  Persia  which  has  no 
excrements,  the  intestines  being  only  filled  with  fat ;  on  which 
account  it  is  supposed  to  live  upon  air  and  dew :  the  name  of 
it  is  Rhyntaces,     Ctesias  writes  that  Parysatis  divided  one  of 
these  birds  with  a  small  knife  that  was  poisoned  on  one  side, 
and,  taking  the  wholesomer  part  herself,  gave  the  other  to  Sta- 
tira*     Dinon,  however,  affirms,  that  it  was  not  Parysatis,  but 
Melantas,  who  cut  the  bird  in  two,  and  presented  the  poisoned 
part  to  Statira.     Be  that  as  it  may,  she  died  in  dreadful  ago- 
Bies  and  convulsions ;  and  was  not  only  sensible  herself  of  the 
cause,  but  intimated  her  suspicions  to  the  king,  who  knew  too 
well  the  savage  and  implacable  temper  of  his  mother:  he« 
therefore,  immediately  made  an  inquisition  into  the  affair.  He 
took  her  officers  and  servants  that  attended  at  her  table,  and 
put  them  ,to  the  torture*     But  she  kept  Gigis  in  her  own  apart- 
ment ;  and  when  the  king  demanded  her,  refused  to  give  her 
up.     At  last,  Gigis  begged  of  the  queen-mother  to  let  tur  go 
in  the  night  to  her  own  hoose ;  and  the  king  being  informed  of 
h,  ordered  some  of  his  guards  to  intercept  her.     Accordingly, 
she  was  seized,  and  condemned  to  die.    The  laws  of  Persia 
have  provided  this  punishment  for  poisoners  ^*--Their  heads  arc 
placed  on  a  broad  stone,  and  then  crushed  with  another,  till 
nothing  of  the  figure  remains.    In  that  manner  was  Gigis  exe- 
cuted.*   As  for  Parysatis,  the  king  did  not  reproach  her  widi 
her  crime,  nor  punish  her  any  farther,  than  by  sending  her  to 
Babylon  (which  was  the  place  she  desired  to  retire  to),  and  de- 
claring that  he  would  never  visit  that  city  while  she  lived. 
Such  was  the  state  of  his  domestic  affairs. 

He  was  no  less  solicitous  to  get  the  Greeks  into  his  hands, 
who  had  followed  Cyrus  into  Asia,  than  he  had  been  to  con- 
quer Cyrus  himself,  and  to  keep  the  crown.  But  he  could  not 
succeed.*    For  though  they  had  lost  Cyrus  their  general,  and 

*  Tlie  Greeks  were  at  a  vast  distance  from  their  qwn  country,,  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  Persian  emphre,  surrounded  by  a  numerous  army  liushed  wi^ 
victory,  and  had  no  way  to  return  again  into  Greece,  but  by  forcin|^'tbeir  retreait 
tiixougU  an  immense  tract  of  the  enemy's  country.  But  their  vuour  and  reso- 
lution mastered  all  these  difficulties;  and,  in  spite  of  a  powerful  army  whidi 
piirsoed  and'  harassed  them  all  the  way,  they  made  a  retreat  oft  two  thousand 
three  hundred  and  twenty-five  mil«is,  through  the  provinces  belonging  to  the 
Persians,  and  got  safe  to  the  Greek  cities  on  the  Euxine  se&.[  Clearchut  bad 
the  conduct  of  this  mnrch  at  first;  but  he  being  cut  off  by  ^he  treadiei^r  <^f 
tlasaphemes,  Xenophon  was  chosen  in  his  room;  and  to  his^\valour  and  wis- 
dom It  w»  db&ttfly  owiD^  that  ad  kngththey  got  safe  into  Gn^  ece. 
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their  own  officers,  yet  they  forced  their  way,  as  it  were,  out  of 
the  very  palace  of  Artaxerxes,  and  made  it  appear  to  all  the 
world  that  the  Persians  and  their  king  had  nothing  to  value 
themselves  upon  but  wealth,  luxur}',  and  women ;  and  that 
the  rest  were  mere  parade  and  ostentation.     This  gave  fresh 
spirits  to  the  Greeks,  and  taught  them  to  despise  the  barba- 
rians.    The  Lacedamonj^hs,  in  particular,  thought  it  would 
be  a  great  dishonour,  if  they  did  not  now  deliver  the  Asiatic 
Greeks  from  servitude,  and  put  an  end  to  the  insults  of  the 
Persians.    Their  ficst  attempt  was  under  the  direction    of 
Thimbro,  and  the  next  under  that  of  Dercyllidas :  but  as  thosle 
generals  effected  nothing  of  importance,  the  conduct  of  the 
war  was  given  to  Agesilaus.,    That  prince  immediately  pass^ 
cd  into  Asia  with  his  fleet,  and  soon  distinguished  hinkself  by 
his  vigorous  operations;  for  he  defeated  Tissaphemes  in  a 
pitched  battle,  and  brought  over  several  cities. 

By  these  losses,  Artaxerxes  understood  what  was  his  best 
method  of  making  war.  He,  therefore,  sent  Hermocrates  the 
Rhodian  into  Greece  with  a  great  quantity  of  gold,  having  in- 
structed him  to  corrupt  with  it  the  leading  men  among  the 
states,  and  to  stir  up  a  Grecito  war  against  Lacedsemon. 

Hermocrates  acquitted  himself  so  well  in  his  commission, 
that  the  most  considerable  cities  leagued  against  Sparta,  and 
there  were  such  commotions  in  Peloponnesus,  that  the  magis- 
trates were  forced  to  recal  Agesilaus  from  Asia.  On  leaving 
that  country,  he  is  reported  to  have  said  to  his  friends, — ^The 
king  drives  me  out  of  Asia  with  thirty  thousand  archers.^' 
For  the  Persian  money  bort  the  impression  of  an  archer. 

Artaxerxes  deprived  the  Lacedaemonians  of  the  dominion 
of  the  sea,  by  means  of  Conon  the  Athenian,  who  acted  in 
ccmjunction  with  Phamabazus.     For*Conon,  after  he  had  lost 
the  sea-fight  at  iEgos  Potamos,  took  up  his  abode  in  Gypms; 
not  merely  to  provide  for  his  own  safety,  but  to  wait  for  a  change 
of  affairs,  as  mariners  wait  for  the  turn  of  the  tide.  As  he  saw 
that  his  own  plan  wanted  a  respectable  power  to  carry  it  into 
execution,  and  that  the  Persian  power  required  a  person  of 
ability  to  conduct  it,  he  wrote  the  king  an  account  of  the  mea- 
sured he  had  concerted.    The  messenger  was  ordered  to  get 
the  letter  delivered  into  his  hands  by  Zeno  the  Cretan,  who 
danced  in  the  revels,  or  by  Polycritus  the  Mendean,  who  was 
his  physii^ian ;  and  in  case  of  Uieir  absence,  by  Ctesias,  ano* 
ther  physician.    The  letter,  we  are  told,  was  given  to  Gtesia?, 
and  be  ad<iled  to  it  this  paragraph : — ^  I  desire  you,  sir,  to  send 
Ctesias  to  «roe,  for  he  will  be  very  serviceable  in. the  business 
of  the  navy.|"    But  Ctesias  affirms  that  the  king,  without  any 
kind  of  soUci  tation,  put  him  upon  this  service. 
•  After  Artakerxes  had  gained,  by  Conon  and  Pbariiabazus,the 
battle  of  Cn!!idu3,  which  stripped  ^  T^Qedifimpmmi^  of  the 
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empire  of  the  sea,  he  drew  almost  all  Greece  itito  his  interest; 
insomuch  that  the  celebrated  peace,  called  the  Peace  of  An- 
talcidas,  was  entirely, of  his  modelling.  Antalcidas  was  a 
Spartan,  the  son  of  Leon,  and  so  strongly  attached  to  the 
king,  that  he  prevailed  with  the  Lacedsemonians  to  give  up  to 
him  all  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia,  and  the  islands  which  are 
reckoned  amongst  its  dependencies,  to  be  held  as  his  tributa- 
ries, in  virtue  of  the  peace,  if  we  can  call  that  a  peace,  by 
which  Greece  was  dishonoured  and  betrayed ;  which  was  in- 
deed so  vile  a  bargain,  that  the  most  unsuccessful  war  could 
have  terminated  in  nothing  more  inglorious. 

Hence  it  was  that  Artaxerxes,  though,  according  to  Dinon's 
account,  he  always  detested  the  other  Spartans  as  the  most  im- 
pudent of  men,  yet  expressed  a  great  regard  for  Antalcidas 
when  he  came  to  his  court.  One  evening  he  took  a  chaplet 
of  flowers  from  his  head,  dipped  it  in  the  richest  essences,  and 
sent  it  from  his  table  to  Antalcidas.  All  the  court  was  as- 
tonished at  such  a  mark  of  favour.  But  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  propriety  in  making  him  so  ridiculous  a  compliment  ;^ 
and  he  was  a  fit  man  to  wear  such  a  crown,  who  could  take  off 
Leonidas  and  Callicratides  in  a  dance  before  the  Persians. 
Somebody  happening  to  say  in  the  hearing  of  Agesilaus, — 
^^  Alas  for  Greece!  when  the  Lacedemonians  are  turning  Per- 
sians ;"  he  corrected  him,  and  said,—"  No ;  the  Medes  are 
rather  turning  Lacedaemonians."  But  the  wit  of  the  expres- 
sion did  not  remove  the  disgrace  of  the  thing.  They  lost  their 
superiority  in  Greece  by  the  ill-fought  battle  of  Leuctra,  as 
they  had  before  lost  their  honour  by  the  vile  conditions  of  this 
peac6.    : 

So  long  as  Sparta  kept  the  lead,  the  king  admitted  Antalcidas 
to  the  privileges  of  hospitality,  and  called  him  his  friend.  But 
wheo,  upon  theh*  defeat  at  Leuctra,  the  Spartans  sent  Agesi- 
laus into  £g>'pt  to  get  a  supply  of  money,  and  Antalcidas  went 
upon  the  same  business  to  the  Persian  court,  Artaxerxes  treat- 
ed him  with  so  much  neglect  and  contempt,  that  between  the 
ridicule  he  suffered  from  his  enemies,  and  his  fear  of  the  re- 
sentment of  the  ephofi,  he  res<rfved,  on  his  return,  to  starve 
himself  to  death.  Ismenias  the  Theban,  and  Pelopidas,  who 
had  lately  wx)n  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  went  also  to  the  court  of 
Artaxerxes.  Pelopidas  submitted  to  nothing  unworthy  of  his 
country  or  character ;  but  Ismenias  being  commanded  to  adore 
the  king,  purposely  let  his  ring  fall  from  his  finger,  and  then, 
by  stooping  to  take  it  up,  appeared  in  a  posture  of  adoration. 
Timagoras  the  Athenian,  having  given  the  king  some  secret 
intelligence  in  si  letter  which  he  sent  by  a  secretary  named 
Beluris,  he  was  so  much  pleased,  that  he  made  him  a  present 

*  It  was  a  compliment  entirely  out  of  character  to  a  Lacedsenonian,  who» 
«s  such,  was  supposed  to  value  himself  upon  the  simplicitj  of  ki9  manners, 
»ud  on  aroitting^.all  approaches  to  luxury. 
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of  ten  thousand  daric$.    The  same  Timagbras  wanted  a  sup* 
ply  of  cow's  milk,  on  account  of  a  languishing  disorder,  and 
Artaxerxes  ordered  eighty  cows  for  his  use,  which  were  to  fol- 
low him  wherever  he  went.     He  likewise  sent  him  a  bed,  with 
the  necessary  coverlets,  and  Persian  servants  to  make  it,  be* 
cause  he  thought  the  Greeks  not  skilled  in  that  art ;  and  he  or-- 
dered  him  to  be  carried  to  the  sea-side  in  a  litter,  on  account 
hi  his  indisposition.    To  this  we  may  add  the  allowance  for 
his  table  while  he  was  at  court,  which  was  so  magnificent,  that 
Ostanes,  the  king's  brother,  one  day  said  to  him,  ^^Timagoras, 
remember  this  table,  for  it  is  not  so  sumptuous  for  nothing." 
This  was  rather  reproaching  him  with  his  treason,  than  calling 
for  his  acknowledgments.     And,  indeed,  Timagoras,  on  his 
return,  was  capitally  condemned  by  the  Athenians  for  taking 
bribes. 

Artaxerxes,  in  some  measure,  atoned  for  the  causes  of  sor- 
row he  gave  the  Greeks,  by  doing  one  thing  that  a£brded  them 
great  pleasure:  he  put  Tissaphemes,  their  most  implacable 
enemy,  to  death.  This  he  did  partly  at  the  instigation  of  Pa* 
rysatis,  who  added  other  charges  to  those  alleged  against  him: 
for  he  did  not  long  retain  his  anger,  but  was  reconciled  to  his 
mother,  and  sent  for  her  to  court ;  because  he  saw  she  had  un- 
derstanding and  spirit  enough  to  assist  in  governing  the  king* 
dom,  and  there  now  remained  no  further  ctfuse  of  suspicions 
and  uneasiness  between  them.  From  this  time  she  made  it  a 
a  rule  to  please  the  king  in  all  her  measures,  and  not  to  oppose 
any  of  his  inclinations,  by  which  she  gained  an  absolute  as- 
cendant over  him.  She  perceived  that  he  had  a  strong  passion 
for  one  of  his  own  daughters,  named  Atossa.  *  He  endeavour- 
ed, indeed,  to  conceal  it  on  his  mother's  account,  and  restrain- 
ed it  in  public ;  though,  according  to  some  authors,  he  had 
already  a  private  commerce  with  the  princess.  Parysatis  no 
sooner  suspected  the  intrigue,  than  sne  caressed  her  grand- 
daughter more  than  ever,  and  was  continually  praising  to  Ar- 
taxerxes, both  her  beauty  and  her  behaviour,  in  which  she 
assured  him  there  was  something  great  and  worthy  of  a  crown. 
At  last  she  persuaded  him  to  make  her  his  wife,  without  re- 
garding the  laws  and  opinions  of  the  Greeks  >—^^  God,"  said 
she,  ^^  has  made  you  a  law  to  the  Persians,  and  a  rule  of  right 
and  wrong."  Some  historians,  amongst  whom  is  Horaclidea 
of  Cums,  affirm  that  Artaxerxes  married  not  only  Atossa,  but 
another  qf  his  daughters,  named  Amestris,  of  whom  we  shall 
speak  by  and  bye.  His  affection  for  Atossa  was  so  strong, 
that,  though  she  had  a  leprosy,  which  spread  itself  over  her 
body,  he  was  not  disgusted  at  it ;  but  he  was  daily  imploring 
Juno  for  her,  and  .grasping  the  dust  of  her  temple ;  for  he  paid 
his  homage  to  no  other  goddess.  At  the  same  time,  by  his 
order,  his  great  officers  sent  so  many  offerings  to  her  shrine. 
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tbat  the  whole  space  between  the  palace  and  the  tenple,  which 
was  sixteen  furlongs,  was  filled  with  gold,  silver,  purple,  and 
fine  horses.* 

He  sent  Phamabazus  and  Iphicrates  to  make  war  upon  the 
Egyptians;  but  the  expedition  miscarried,  through  the  dif- 
ference which  happened  between  the  generals  he  employed. 
After  this  he  went  in  person  againstthe  Cadusians,  with  three 
hundred  thousand  foot  and  ten  thousand  horse.  Their  coun-' 
try  is  rough  and  uneven,  and  covered  with  perpetual  fogs. 
As  it  produces  no  com  or  fruits,  by  cultivation,  the  inhabi- 
tants, a  fierce  and  warlike  race  of  men,  live  upon  wild  pears, 
apples,  and  other  things  of  that  kind.  He,  therefore,  insen<< 
sibly  fell  into  great  danger  and  distress ;  for  his  troops  could 
find  no  provisions  there,  nor  could  they  be  supplied  from  any 
other  place.  They  were  forced  to  kill  their  beasts  of  burden 
and  eat  them;  and  those  became  so  scarce,  that  an  ass's  head 
was  sold  for  sixty  drachmas.  The  king's  table  itself  was  ill 
supplied;  and  there  remained  only  a  few  horses,  all  the  rest 
having  been  used  for  food. 

In  diis  extremity,  Tirtbazus,  who  often  was  in  high  favour 
on  account  of  his  valour,  and  often  degraded  for  his  levity, 
and  who,  at  this  very  time,  was  in  the  greatest  disgrace,  saved 
the  king  and  his  whole  army  by  the  following  stratagem: — 
The  Cadusians  having  two  kings,  each  had  his  separate  camp. 
Upon  this  Tiribazus  formed  his  scheme;  and  after  he  had 
communicated  it  to  Artaxerxes,  went  himself  to  one  of  those 
princes,  and  sent  his  son  to  the  other.  £ach  imposed  upon 
the  king  he  applied  to,  by  pretending  that  the  other  was  going 
to  send  a  private  embassy  to  Artaxerxes,  to  negociate  a  sepa- 
rate alliance: — ^**  But  if  you  are  wise,"  said  they,  "you  will  be 
beforehand  with  your  rival,  and  we  will  assist  you  in  the  whole 
affair."  This  argument  had  its  effect ;  and  each,  persuaded  that 
the  other  was  undermining  him  out  of  envy,  sent  his  ambassa- 
dors; the  one  with  Tiribazus,  and  the  other  with  his  son.  As 
some  time  passed  before  they  returned,  Artaxerxes  began  to 
suspect;  and  there  were  those  who  suggested  that  Tiribazus 
had  some  traitorous  design.  The  king  was  extremely  deject- 
ed, and,  repenting  of  the  confidence  he  had  reposed  in  him, 
gave  ear  to  all  the  calumnies  of  his  enemies.  But  at  last  Ti- 
ribazus arrived,  as  did  also  his  son,  with  the  Cadusian  am- 
bassadors, and  peace  was  made  with  both  parties ;  in  conse- 
quence of  whicn  Tiribazus  returned  with  the  king  in  greater 
esteem  and  authority  than  ever.  During  this  expedition  Ar- 
taxerxes showed  that  timidity  and  effeminacy -ought  not  to  be 

*  As  horses  seem  a  strange  present  to  Juno,  and  are  as  strangely  mixed 
with  gold,  silrer,  and  purple,  Dacier  conjectures,  that  instead  of  iW»r,  /ior»f«, 
we  should  read  hj^vff  precious  atonei.^ 
TOL.  IV.  H  h 
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ascribed,  as  they  generally  are,  to  the  pomp  and  hixuries  of 
life,  but  to  a  native  meanness  and  a  depraved  judgment:  for 
nei^er  the  gold,  the  purple,  nor  the  jewels,  which^the  king 
always  wore,  and  which  were  worth  no  less  than  twcJve  thou* 
sand  talents,  hindered  him  from  bearing  the  same  fatigues  and 
hardships  with  the  meanest  soldier  in  his  army.  He  took  his 
quiver  on  his  back*  and  his  buckler  upon  his  arm,  and,  quitting 
liis  horse,  would  often  march  foremost  upon  the  most  craggy 
and  difficult  places;  insomuch  that  others  found  their  task 
much  lighter,  when  they  saw  the  strength  and  alacrity  with 
which  he  proceeded;  for  he. marched  above  two  hundred  fur- 
longs a-day. 

At  last  he  arrived  at  one  of  his  own  palaces,  where  there 
were  gardens  and  ^arks  of  great  extent  and  beauty,  though 
Ae  country  around  it  was  naked  and  barren.  As  the  weather 
was  exceedingly  cold^  he  permitted  his  men  to  cut  wood  out 
of  his  own  parks,  without  sparing  either  pine  or  cypress:  and 
when  the  soldiers  were  loth  to  touch  trees  of  such  size  and 
beauty,  he  took  an  axe  in  his  own  hand,  and  laid  it  to  the  finest 
tree  amongst  them.  After  which  they  cut  them  down  without 
scruple,  and  having  made  a  number  of  fires,  passed  the  nig^t  - 
with  great  satisfaction. 

He  found,  however,  on  his  arrival  at  his  capital,  that  he  had 
lost  many  brave  men,  and  almost  all  his  horses;  and  imagin- 
ing that  he  was  despised  for  his  losses,  and  the  ill  success  of 
the  expedition,  he  became  suspicious  of  his  grandees.  Many 
of  them  he  put  to  death  in  anger,  and  more  out  of  fear.  For 
fear  is  the  most  sanguinary  principle  a  tyrant  can  act  from ; 
courage,  on  the  contrary,  is  merciful,  mild,  and  unsuspicious. 
Thus,  the  most  timorous  animals  are  the  hardest  to  be  tamed; 
but  the  more  generous,  having  less  suspicion,  because  they 
have  less  fear,  fly  not  the  caresses  and  society  of  men. 

Artaxerxes  being  now  far  advanced  in  years,  observed  his 
sons  making  parties  for  the  crown  amongst  his  friends  and  the 
rest  of  the  nobility.  The  more  equitable  part  were  for  his 
leaving  it  to  his  eldest  son  Darius,  as  he  had  received  it  from 
his  father  in  the  same  right.  But  his  younger  son  Ochus, 
who  was  an  active  man  and  of  a  violent  spirit,  had  also  a  con- 
siderable interest  among  the  grandees.  Besides,  he  hoped  to 
gain  his  father  through  Atossa;  for  he  paid  his  court  to  her, 
and  promised  to  make  her  the  partner  ot  his  throne,  upon  the 
death  of  Artaxerxes.  Nay,  it  was  said  that  he  had  already 
private  familiarities  with  her.  Artaxerxes,  though  he  was 
Ignorant  of  this  circumstance,  resolved  to  cut  oiT  the  hopes  of 
Ochus  at  once,  lest,  following  the  daring  steps  of  his  uncle 
Cyrus,  he  should  involve  the  kingdom  again  in  civil  wars. 
He,  therefore,  declared  Darius  his  successor,  who  was  now 
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twenty-five*  years  old,  and  permitted  him  to  wear  the  point 
of  his  turbanj  erect,  as  »  mark  of  royalty. 

As  it  is  customary  in  Persia  for  the  heir  to  ask  a  favour  of 
him  that  declared  him  such^  which,  if  possible,  is  always  grant- 
ed, Darius  asked  for  Aspasia,  who  had  been  the  favourite  mis- 
tress  of  Cyrus,  and  was  now  one  of  the  king's  concubines.  She 
was  a  native  of  Phocea  in  Ionia,  and  her  parents^  who  were 
above  the  condition  of  slaves,  had  given  her  a  good  education. 
One  evening  she  was  introduced  to  Cyrus  at  supper  with  the 
other  women.  They  approached  him  without  scruple,  and  re- 
ceived his  jokes  and  caresses  with  pleasure ;  but  Aspasia  stood 
by  in  silence;  and  when  Cyrus  called  her,  she  refused  to  go* 
Perceiving  that  the  chamberlains  were  about  to  compel  her, 
she  said, — ^'^  Whoever  lays  hands  upon  me  shall  repent  it.'* 
Upon  which  the  company  looked  upon  her  as  an  unpolished 
creature;  but  Cyrus  was  pleased,  and  said,  with  a  smile,  to 
the  person  who  brought  the  womea, — ^*'  Do  you  not  see,  that 
of  all  you  have  provided,  this  only  has  generous  and  virtuous 
sentiments !"  From  this  moment  he  attached  himself  to  her, 
loved  her  most  of  all  his  concubines,  and  called  her  Aspasia 
the  wise.  When  Cyrus  fell  in  battle,  she  was  taken  amongst 
the  plunder  of  his  camp. 

Artaxerxes  was  much  concerned  at  his  son's  request;  fot 
the  barbarians  are  so  extremely  jealous  of  their  women,  that 
capital  punishment  is  inflicted,  not  only  on  the  man  who 
speaks  to,  or  touches  one  of  the  king's  concubines,  but  on  him 
who  approaches  or  passes  their  chariots  on  the  road.  And 
though,  in  compliance  with  the  dictates  of  his  passion,  he  had 
made  Atossa  his  wife  contrary  to  law,  he  kept  three  hundred 
atid  sixty  concubines,  all  women  of  the  greatest  beauty.'  How- 
ever, when  Darius  demanded  Aspasia,  he  declared  her  free, 
and  said, — ^^  She  might  go  with  him  if  she  pleased;  but  he 
would  do  no  violence  to  her  inclinations."  Accordingly,  As- 
pasia was  sent  for,  and  contrary  to  the  king's  expectation, 
made  choice  of  Darius.  He  gave  her  up  to  him,  indeed,  be- 
cause he  was  obliged  to  it  by  the  law ;  but  he  soon  took  her 
away  and  made  her  a  priestess  of  Diana  at  Ecbatana,  whom 
they  call  AnitiSyf^Bt  she  might  pass  the  remainder  of  her  life 
in  chastity.  This  he  thought  no  severe  revenge  upon  his  son, 
but  a  pleasant  way  of  chastising  his  presumption.  But  Darius 
highly  resented  the  affront;  whether  it  was  the  charms  of  As- 


*  In  the  printed  text  it  is  Jiftiff  but  one  of  the  nuuiuscriptB  gives  as  ^rtfA^rvot 
uAi  uxorov,  instead  of  nwrirAarov.  Besides,  Plutarch  calls  fkim  a  young  man  a 
little  below. 

t  Citarit. 

4  Pausanias  says,  there  was  a  temple  of  Diana  AnmtU  in  Lydia.  But  Juftia 
tells  us,  that  Artaxerxes  made  Aspwia  one  of  the  priestesses  of  the  sun. 
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pasia  had  made  a  deep  impression  upon  him,  or  whether  he 
thought  himself  insulted  and  ridiculed  by  this  proceeding. 

Tiribazus  seeing  how  much  he  was  offended,  endeavoured 
to  exasperate  him  still  more.  This  he  did  from  a  fellow-feeU 
ing;  for  he  had  suffered  an  injury  much  of  the  same  kind. 
The  king,  having  several  daughters,  promised  to  give  Apama 
to  Pharnabazus,  Rhodogune  to  Orontes,  and  Amestris  to  Ti- 
ribazus. He  kept  his  word  with  the  two  first,  but  deceived 
Tiribazus ;  for,  instead  of  giving  Amestris  to  him,  he  mar* 
ried  her  himself;  promising  at  the  same  time  that  he  should 
have  his  youngest  daughter  Atossa;  but  he  became  enamoured 
of  her  too,  and  married  her,  as  we  have  already  mentioned* 
This  treatment  extremely  incensed  Tiribazus,  who  had,  in- 
deed, nothing  steady  in  his  disposition,  but  was  wild  and  irre- 
gular. One  while  successful,  and  upon  a  footing  with  the 
greatest  men  in  the  court,  another  while  unacceptable  to  the 
king,  and  sinking  into  disgrace,  he  bore  no  change  of  fortune 
with  propriety.  If  he  was  in  favour,  his  vanity  was  unsup- 
portable ;  if  in  disgrace,  instead  of  being  humble  and  quiet^ 
he  had  recourse  to  violence  and  ferocity. 

His  conversing  with  the  young  prince  was,  therefore,  adding 
flame  to  fire : — ^*  What  avails  it,"  said  he,  "  to  have  the  point 
of  your  turban  advanced,  if  you  seek  not  to  advance  your  au- 
thority? Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  your  thinking  your- 
self secure  of  the  succession,  while  your  brother  is  privately 
forwarding  his  interest  by  means  of  the  women,  and  your 
father  is  so  very  foolish  and  unsteady.  He  who  could  break 
one  of  the  most  sacred  laws  of  the  Persians,  for  the  sake  of  aa 
insignificant  Grecian  woman,  is  certainly  not  to  be  depended 
upon  in  more  important  engagements.  The  case  is  quite  dif- 
ferent between  you  and  Ochus,  as  to  the  event  of  the  competi- 
tion: if  Ochus  does  not  obtain  the  crown,  none  will  hinder  him, 
from  living  happily  in  a  private  station ;  but  you,  who  have 
been  declared  king,  must  either  reign  or  die."  On  this  occa- 
sion was  verified  &at  observation  of  Sophocles,— 


Is  evil  counsel.- 


■  Swift  in  its  march 


The  road  which  leads  us  to  what  we  desire  is,  indeed^ 
smooth,  and  of  an  easy  descent:  and  the  desires  of  most  men 
are  vicious,  because  they  have  never  known  or  tried  the  enjoy- 
ments of  virtue.  The  lustre  of  such  an  imperial  crown,  and  Da- 
rius' fear  of  his  brother,  furnished  Tiribazus  with  other  argu- 
ments ;  but  the  goddess  of  beauty  contributed  her  share  towards 
persuading  him,  by  putting  him  in  mind  of  the  loss  of  Aspasia. 

He  gave  himself  up,  therefore,  entirely  to  Tiribazus,  and 
many  others  soon  entered  into  the  conspiracy.  But  before  it 
could  be  carried  into  execution,  au  euuuch  gave  the  king  in- 
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fbrmatidn  of  it,  and  of  all  the  measures  tHat  were  taken;  for 
fie  had  got  perfect  intelligence  that  they  designed  to  enter  his 
chamber  in  the  night,  and  kill  him  in  his  bed. 

Artaxerxes  thought  it  would  be  great  imprudence  either  to 
slight  the  information,  and  lay  himself  open  to  such  danger,  or 
to  credit  it  without  farther  proof.  The  method  he  took  was 
this  ^-^He  ordered  the  eunuch  to  join  Darius  and  his  adherents, 
and  assist  at  all  their  councils;  and  in  the  mean  time  broke  a 
door  through  the  wall  behind  his  bed,  which  he  concealed  with 
the  tapestry.  When  the  time  came  which  the  eunuch  informed 
him  of,  he  placed  himself  upon  his  bed,  and  remained  there  till 
he  had  a  sight  of  the  faces  of  the  conspirators,  and  could  perfectly 
distinguish  each  of  them.  But  when  he  saw  them  draw  their 
swords,  and  advance  towards  him,he  pulled  back  the  tapestry,  re* 
treated  into  the  inner  room,  and  after  he  had  bolted  the  door, 
alarmed  the  palace.  The  assassins,  seeingthemselves  discovered, 
and  their  designs  disappointed,  immediately  took  to  flight,  and 
desired  Tiribazus  to  do  the  same,  because  he  must  certainly  have 
been  observed.  While  he  lingered,  the  guards  came  and  laid 
hold  of  him ;  but  he  killed  many  of  them,  and  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty that  he  was  despatched  at  last  by  a  javelin  thrown  at  a 
distance. 

Darius  was  taken,  together  with  his  children,  and  brought 
to  answer  for  his  crime  before  the  judges  which  the  king  ap- 
pointed. The  king  did  not  think  proper  to  assist  at  the  trial 
in  person,  but  directed  others  to  lay  the  charge  against  his  son, 
and  his  notaries  were  to  take  down  separately  the  opinion  of 
each  judge.  As  they  all  gave  it  unanimously  for  death,  the 
officers  took  Darius,  and  led  him  into  an  adjacent  prison.  But 
when  the  executioner  came,  with  the  instrument  in  his  hand 
which  is  used  in  beheading  the  capital  convicts,  he  was  seized 
with  horror  at  the  sight  of  Darius,  and  drew  back  towards  the 
door,  as  having  neither  ability  nor  courage  to  lay  violent  hands 
upon  his  king.  But  the  judges  who  stood  at  the  door,  urging 
him  to  do  his  office,  with  menaces  of  instant  punishment  if 
be  did  not  comply,  he  returned,  and,  seizing  Darius  by  the 
hair,  threw  him  on  the  ground,  and  cut  off  his  head.  Some  say 
the  cause  was  tried  in  presence  of  the  king ;  and  that  Darius, 
after  he  was  convicted  by  indubitable  proof,  fell  on  his  face  and 
begged  for  mercy ;  but  Artaxerxes,  rising  in  great  anger,  drew 
his  cimitar,  and  pursued  his  stroke  till  he  laid  him  dead  at  his 
feet.  They  add,  that  after  this,  he  returned  to  his  palace,  and 
having  paid  his  devotions  to  the  sun,  said  to  those  who  assisted 
at  the  ceremony: — ^"  My  Persians, you  may  now  return  in  tri- 
umph, and  tell  your  fellow-subjects,  that  the  great  Oromazes* 

*  The  Persians  wonhippe4  Ormnaze^  99  the  author  of  Good,  aa4  «^'9im»i 
«»  Utt  wthojf  of  J^yiJ,  ^ 
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has  taken  vengeance  on  those  who  Cormed  the  most  impious 
aiid  execrable  designs  against  their  sovereign.'^  Such  was  the 
end  of  the  conspiracy. 

Ochus  now  f-ntertained  very  agreeable  hopes,  and  was  en- 
couraged besides  by  Atossa ;  but  he  had  stilt  some  fear  of  his 
remaining  legitimate  brother  Ariaspes,  and  of  his  natural 
brother  Arsames.  Not  that  Ochus  had  so  much  to  appre- 
hend  from  Ariaspes,  merely  because  he  was  older,  but  the 
Persians  were  desirous  of  having  him  succeed  to  Ae  throne 
on  account  of  his  mildness,  his  sincerity,  and  his  humane  dis- 
position. As  for  Arsames,  he  had  the  character  of  a  wise 
prince,  and  was  the  particular  favourite  of  his  father.  This 
was  no  secret  to  Ochus.  However,  he  planned  the  destruc- 
tion of  both  these  brothers  of  his ;  and  b^ing  of  an  artful,  as 
well  as  sanguinary  turn,  he  employed  his  cruelty  against  Ar« 
sames,  and  his  art  against  Ariaspes.  To  the  latter  he  privately 
sent  some  of  the  king's  eunuchs  and  friends  with  frequent  ac- 
counts of  severe  and  menacing  expressions  of  his  father's,  as  if 
he  had  resolved  to  put  him  to  a  cruel  and  ignominious  death. 
As  these  persons  came  dally  to  tell  him  in  confidence,  that 
some  of  these  threats  were  upon  the  point  of  being  put  in  exe- 
cution, and  the  others  would  not  be  long  delayed,  he  was  so 
terrified,  and  fell  into  such  a  melancholy  and  desponding  way, 
that  he  prepared  a  poisonous  draught,  and  drank  it,  to  deliver 
himself  from  the  burden  of  life. 

The  king  being  informed  of  the  manner  of  his  death,  sincerely 
lamented  him,  and  had  some  suspicion  of  the  cause,  but  could 
not  examine  into  it  thoroughly,  on  account  of  his  great  age. 

However,  Arsames  now  became  dearer  to  him  than  ever,  and 
it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  king  placed  an  entire  confidence  in 
him,  and  communicated  to  him  his  most  secret  thoughts. 
Ochus,  therefore,  would  not  defer  his  enterprise  longer,  but 
employed  Harpates,  the  son  of  Tiribazus,  to  kill  Arsames. 
Artaxerxes,  whom  time  had  brought  to  the  very  verge  of  life, 
when  he  had  this  additional  stroke  in  the  fate  of  Arsames, 
could  not  make  much  more  struggle ;  his  sorrow  and  regret 
soon  brought  him  to  the  grave.  He  lived  ninety-four  years, 
and  reigned  sixty-two.*  He  had  the  character  of  a  prince 
who  governed  with  lenity,  and  loved  his  people.  But  per- 
haps the  behaviour  of  his  successor  might  contribute  not  a 
little  to  his  reputation ;  for  Ochus  was  the  most  cruel  and  san- 
guinary of  princes. 

*  Diodonu  Sioulus  saiys,  that  he  rcig^ned  only  forty-three  years* 
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The  philosopher  Chrysippus,  my  dear  Polycrates,  seems  te 
have  thought  the  ancient  proverb  not  (juite  justifiable ;  and, 
therefore,  he  delivered  it,  not  as  it  really  is,  but  what  he  thought 
it  should  be  : — 

Who  but  a  happy  son  will  pnioe  hU  sire  ? 

Dionysidorus  the  Troezenian,  however,  corrects  him,  and  gives 
it  right : — 

Who  but  unhappy  sons  will  praise  their  tm%  ? 

He  says,  the  proverb  was  made  to  silence  those  who,  having 
no  merit  of  their  own,  dress  themselves  up  in  the  virtues  of 
their  ancestors,  and  are  lavish  in  their  praises.  And  those  in 
whom  the  virtues  of  their  sires  shine  in  congenial  beauty^  to 
make  use  of  Pindar's  expression ;  who,  like  you,  form  their 
conduct  after  their  brightest  patterns  in  their  families,  may 
think  it  a  great  happiness  to  remember  the  most  excellent  of 
their  ancestors,  and  often  to  hear  or  speak  of  them  :  for  they 
assume  not  the  honour  of  other  men's  virtues  for  want  of  merit 
in  their  own,  but  uniting  their  great  actions  to  those  of  their 
progenitors,  they  praise  them  as  the  authors  of  their  descent, 
and  the  models  of  their  fives.  For  which  reason,  when  I  have 
written  the  Life  of  Aratus,  your  countryman,  and  one  of  your 
ancestors,  I  shall  send  it  to  you,  who  reflect  no  dishonour 
upon  him  either  in  point  of  reputation  or  power.  Not  that  I 
doubt  your  having  informed  yourself  of  his  actions  from  the 
first,  with  all  possible  care  and  exactness;  but  I  do  it,  that 
your  sons,  Polycrates  and  Pythocles,  may  form  themselves 
upon  the  great  exemplars  in  their  own  family,  sometimes  hear- 
ing and  sometimes  reading  what  it  becomes  them  well  to  imi- 
tate :  for  it  is  the  self-admirer,  not  the  admirer  of  virtue,  that 
thinks  himself  superior  to  others. 

After  the  harmony  of  the  pure  Doric,*   I  mean  the  aristo- 
cracy, was  broken  in  Sicyon,  and  seditions  took  place  through 

*  There  was  a  gravity,  but  at  the  same  time  great  perfectioni  in  the  Dorian 
music. 


the  ambition  of  the  demagogues,  the  city  continued  a  long  time 
in  a  distempered  state.  It  only  changed  one  tyrant  for  ano- 
ther, till  Cleon  was  slain,  and  the  administration  committee}  to 
Timoclidas  and  Clinias,  persons  of  the  greatest  reputation  and 
authority  amongst  the  citizens.  The  commonwealth  seeitied 
to  be  in  some  degree  re-established  when  Timoclidas  died. 
Abantidas,  the  son  of  Paseas,  taking  that  opportunity  to  set 
himself  up  tyrant,  killed  Clinias,  and  either  banished  or  put  to 
death  his  friends  and  relations.  He  sought  also  for  his  son 
Aratus,  who  was  only  seven  years  old,  with  a  design  to  des- 
patch him.  But,  in  the  confusion  that  was  in  his  house  when 
liis  father  was  slain,  the  boy  escaped  among  those  that  fled, 
and  wandered  about  the  city,  in  fear  and  destitute  of  help,  till 
he  happened  to  enter,  unobserved,  the  house  of  a  woman 
named  Soso,  who  was  sister  to  Abantidas,  and  had  been  mar- 
ried to  Prophantus,  the  brother  of  Clinias.  As  she  was  a  per- 
son of  generous  sentiments,  and  persuaded,  besides,  that  it 
was  by  the  direction  of  some  deity  that  the  child  had  taken 
refuge  with  her,  she  concealed  him  in  one  of  her  apartments 
till  night,  and  then  sent  him  privately  to  Argos. 

.  Aratus  having  thus  escaped  so  imminent  a  danger,  immedi- 
ately conceived  a  violent  and  implacable  hatred  for  tyrants, 
which  increased  as  he  grew  up.  He  was  educated  by  the 
friends  of  his  family  at  Argos  in  a  liberal  manner ;  and  as  he 
was  vigorous  and  robust,  he  took  to  gymnastic  exercises,  and 
succeeded  so  well  as  to  gain  the  prize  m  the  five  several  sorts.* 
Indeed,  in  his  statues  there  is  an  athletic  look ;  and  amidst 
the  strong  sense  and  majesty  expressed  in  his  countenance, 
we  may  discover  something  inconsistent  with  the  voracity  and 
mattock  of  the  wrestlers.f  Hence  perhaps  it  was  that  he  cul- 
tivated his  powers  of  eloquence  less  than  became  a  statesman. 
He  might  indeed  be  a  better  speaker  than  some  suppose  ;  and 
there  are  those  who  judge,  from  his  Commentaries,  that  he 
certainly  was  so,  though  they  were  hastily  written,  and  at- 
tempted nothing  beyond  common  language. 

Some  time  after  the  escape  of  Aratus,  Dinias  and  Aristotle 
the  logician  formed  a  design  against  Abantidas,  and  they  easily 
found  an  opportunity  to  kill  him,  when  he  attended,  and  some- 
times joined  in  their  disputations  in  the  public  halls,  which 
they  had  insensibly  drawn  him  into  for  that  very  purpose. 
Paseas,  the  father  of  Abantidas,  then  seized  the  supreme 
power;  but  he  was  assassinated  by  Nicocles,  who  took  his 

*  The  five  exercises  of  the  Pentathlum  (as  we  have  already  observed)  were 
ranning,  leaping,  throwing  the  dart,  boxing,  and  wrestling. 

\  They  used  to  break  up  the  ground  with  the  mattock,  by  way  of  exercise^ 
to  improve  their  strength. 

The^criL 
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place,  and  was  the  next  tyrant.  We  are  told  that  there  was  a 
perfect  likeness  between  this  Nicocles  and  Periander  the  son. 
of  Cypselus  ;  as  Orontes  the  Persian  resen>bled  Alcmeon  the 
son  of  Amphiaraus,  and  a  Lacedaemonian  youth  the  great 
Hector.  Myrtilas  informs  us,  that  the  young  man  was  crush- 
ed to  death  by  the  multitudes  who  came  to  see  him,  when  that 
resemblance  was  known. 

Nicocles  reigned  four  months',  during  which  time  he  did  a 
thousand  injuries  to  the  people,  and  was  near  losing  the  city  to 
the  i£tolians,  who  formed  a  scheme  to  surprise  it.  Aratus 
was  by  this  time  approaching  to  manhood,  and  great  attention 
was  paid  him  on  account  of  his  high  birth,  and  his  spirit,  in 
which  there  was  nothing  little  or  unenterprising,  and  yet  it  was 
under  the  correction  of  a  gravity  and  solidity  of  judgment 
much  beyond  his  years.  The  exiles,  therefore,  considered 
him  as  their  principal  resource ;  and  Nicocles  was  not  regard- 
less of  his  motions,  but  by  his  private  agents  observed  the 
measures  he  was  taking.  Not  that  he  expected  he  would  cm- 
bark  in  so  bold  and  dangerous  an  enterprise  as  he  did ;  but 
he  suspected  his  applications  to  the  princes  who  were  the 
friends  of  his  father.  Indeed,  Aratus  began  in  that  channel  ^ 
but  when  he  found  that  Antigonus,  notwithstanding  his  pro- 
mises, put  him  oflf  from  time  to  time,  and  that  his  hopes  from 
Egypt  and  Ptolemy  were  too  remote,  he  resolved  to  destroy 
the  tyrant  without  any  foreign  assistance. 

The  first  persons  to  whom  he  communicated  his  intentions 
were  Aristomachus  and  Ecdelus.  Aristomachus  was  an  exile 
from  Sicyon,  and  Ecdelus  an  Arcadian  banished  from  Mega- 
lopolis. The  latter  was  a  philosopher,  who  in  speculation 
never  lost  sight  of  practice,  for  he  had  studied  at  Athens  under 
Arcesilaus  the  academician.*  As  these  readily  accepted  his 
proposal,  he  applied  to  the  other  exiles;  a  few  of  whom  joined 
him  because  they  were  ashamed  to  give  up  so  promising  a 
hope;  but  the  greatest  part  believed  it  was  only  Aratus'  inexpe- 
rience,! that  made  him  think  of  so  bold  an  attempt,  and  endea- 
voured to  prevent  his  proceeding. 

While  he  was  considering  how  to  seize  some  post  in  the 
territories  of  Sicyon,  from  whence  he  might  prosecute  hostili- 
ties against  the  tyrant,  a  man  of  Sicyon  arrived  at  Argos,  who 
had  escaped  out  of  prison.  He  was  brother  to  Xenocles,  one 
of  the  exiles ;  and  being  introduced  by  him  to  Aratus,  he  in- 
formed him,  that  the  part  of  the  wall  which  he  had  got  over, 
was  almost  level  with  the  ground  on  the  inside,  as  it  joined 
tipon  a  high  rocky  part  of  the  city;  and  that  on  the  outside  it 

*  Arcesilafls  was  tb6  disciple  of  Craator^  and  had  establifihed  the  mid^^ 
Academy. 
■f  He  was  not  yet  twenty  years  old.      .     a. 
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was  not  so  high  but  that  it  might  be  scaled.  Upon  this  Intel* 
ligence,  Aratus  sent  two  of  his  servants',  Sceuthas  and  TechnoD, 
along  with  Xenocles,  to  reconnoitre  the  wall;  for  he  was  re- 
solved, if  he  could  do  it  secretly,  to  hazard  all  upon  one  great 
effort,  rather  than  lengthen  out  the  war,  and  publicly  engage 
with  a  tyrant,  when  he  had  no  resources  but  those  of  a  private 
man. 

Xenocles  and  his  companions,  after  they  had  taken  the  height 
of  the  wall,  and  reported  at  their  return,  that  it  was  neither 
impracticable  nor  difficult,  but  that  it  was  dangerous  to  attempt 
it  on  account  of  some  dogs  kept  by  a  gardener,  which  were 
little  indeed,  but  at  the  same  time  extremely  fierce  and  furi- 
ous. Aratus,  however,  immediately  set  about  the  work.  It 
was  easy  to  provide  arms  without  suspicion;  for  almost  every 
body  went  armed,  by  reason  of  the  frequent  robberies  amd  the 
incursions  of  one  people  into  the  territories  of  another-  And 
as  to  the  scaling  ladders,  Euphranor,  who  was  one  of  the  ex- 
iles, and  a  carpenter  by  trade,  made  them  pubUcly ;  his  busi- 
ness screening  him  from  suspicion.  Each  of  his  friends  in 
Argos,  who  had  no  great  number  of  men  that  he  could  com- 
mand, furnished  him  with  ten  :  he  armed  thirty  of  his  own  ser- 
vants, and  hired  some  few  soldiers  of  Xenophilus,  who  was 
chief  captain  of  a  band  of  robbers.  To  the  latter  it  was  given 
out  that  the  design  of  their  march  to  Sicyon  was  to  carry  off 
the  king's  stud  ;  and  several  of  them  were  sent  before  by  dif- 
ferent ways  to  the  tower  of  Polygnotus,  with  orders,  to  wait 
for  him  there.  Caphesias  was  likewise  sent  with  four  others 
in  a  travelling  dress.  These  were  to  go  in  the  evening  to  the 
gardener's,  and  pretending  to  be  travellers,  get  a  lodging  there; 
after  which  they  were  to  confine  both  him  and  his  dogs:  fcnr 
that  part  of  the  wall  was  not  accessible  any  other  way.  The 
ladders  being  made  to  take  in  pieces,  were  packed  up  in  corn- 
chests,  and  sent  before  in  waggons  prepared  for  that  purpose. 

In  the  mean  time,  some  of  the  tj^ant's  spies  arrived  at  Ar* 
gos,  and  it  was  reported  they  were  skulking  about  to  watch  the 
motions  of  Aratus.  Next  morning,  therefore,  Aratus  appeared 
early  with  his  friends  in  the  market-place,  and  talked  wi^  them 
for  some  time.  He  <then  went  to  ^e  Gymnasium,  and  after 
he  had  anointed  himself,  took  with  him  some  young  men  from 
the  wrestling-ring,  who  used  to  be  of  his  parties  of  pleasure, 
and  returned  home.  In  a  little  time  his  servants  were  seen  m 
the  market-place,  some  carrying  chaplets  of  flowers,  some  buy- 
ing flambeaux,  and  some  in  discourse  with  the  women  who 
.used  to  sing  and  play  at  entertainments.  These  manceuvrcs 
deceived  the  snies.  They  laughed,  and  said  to  each  other, — 
^^  Certainly  nothing  can  be  more  dastardly  than  a  tyrant,  since 
Nicocles,  who  is  master  of  so  strong  a  city,  and  armed  with  so 
Unuch  power,  lives  in  fear  of  a  young  man^  who  wattes  ^epit- 
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tance  he  »has  to  subsist  on  in  exile,  in  drinking  and  revelling 
eveiT  in  the  day-time."  After  these  false  reasonings  they  re- 
tired. 

Aratas,  immediately  after  he  had  made  his  meal,  set  out  for 
the  tower  of  Polygnotus,  and  when  he  had  joined  the  soldiers 
there,  proceeded  to  Nemea,  where  he  disclosed  his  real  inten- 
tions to  his  whole  company.  Having  exhorted  them  to  behave 
like  brave  men,  and  promised  them  great  rewards,  he  gave 
^propitious  Apotto*  for  the  word,  and  Aen  led  them  forwards 
towards  Sicyon,  governing  his  march  according  to  the  motion 
of  the  moon,  sometimes  quickening  and  sometimes  slackening 
his  pace,  so  as  to  have  the  benefit  of  her  light  by  the  way,  and 
to  come  to  the  garden  by  the  wall  just  after  she  was  set.  There 
Caphesias  met  him,  and  informed  him  that  the  dogs  were  let 
out  before  he  arrived,  but  that  he  had  secured  the  gardenen 
Most  of  the  con^pany  were  greatly  dispirited  at  this  account, 
and  desired  Aratus  to  quit  his  enterprise ;  but  he  encouraged 
them  by  promising  to  desist,  if  the  dogs  should  prove  very 
troublesome.  Then  he  ordered  those  who  carried  the  ladders 
to  march  before,  under  the  conduct  of  Ecdelus  and  Mnasi- 
theus,  and  himself  followed  softly.  The  dogs  now  began  to 
run  about  and  bark  violently  at  Ecdelus  and  his  men  j  never- 
theless, they  approached  the  wall,  and  planted  their  ladders 
safe.  But  as  the  foremost  of  them  were  mounting,  the  officer 
who  was  to  be  relieved  by  the  morning-guard  passed  that  way 
at  the  sound  of  the  bell,  with  many  torches  and  much  noise. 
Upon  this  the  men  laid  themselves  close  to  the  ladders,  and 
escaped  the  notice  of  this  watch  without  much  difficulty;  but 
when  the'  other  which  was  to  relieve  it  came  up,  they  were  in 
the  utmost  danger.  However,  that  too  passed  by  without  ob- 
serving them;  after  which,  Mnasitheus  and  Ecdelus  mounted 
the  wall  first,  and  having  secured  the  way  both  to  the  right  and 
left,  they  sent  Technon  to  Aratus,  to  desire  him  to  advance  as 
fast  as  possible. 

It  was  no  great  distance  from  the  garden  to  the  wall,  and  to 
a  tower  in  which  was  placed  a  great  hunting  dog  to  alarm  the 
guard.  But  whether  he  was  naturally  drowsy,  or  had  wearied 
himself  the  day  before,  he  did  not  perceive  their  entrance. 
But  the  gardener's  dogs  awakening  him  by  barking  below,  he 
began  to  growl ;  and  when  Aratus'  men  passed  by  the  tower 
he  barked  out,  so  that  the  whole  place  resounded  with  the 
.  noise.  I'hen  the  sentinel,  who  kept  watch  opposite  to  the 
tower,  called  aloud  to  the  huntsman,  and  asked  him, — "  Whom 
the  dog  barked  at  ^o  angrily,  or  whether  any  thing  new  had 
happened?'*  The  huntsman  answered  from  the  tower, — ^"  That 
there  was  nothing  extraordinary;  and  that  the  dog  was  only 
disturbed  at  the  torches  of  the  guards  and  the  nofse  of  the 
Wl.''  This  encouraged  Aratus'  soldiers  more  than  any  things 
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for  they  imagined  that  the  huntsman  concealed  the  truth,  be* 
cause  he  had  a  secret  understanding  with  their  leader ;  and 
that  there  were  many  others  in  the  town  who  would  promote 
the  design.  But  when  the  rest  of  their  companions  came  to 
scale  the  wall,  the  danger  increased.  It  appeared  to  be  a  long 
aflfair,  because  the  ladders  shook  and  swung  extremely  if  they 
did  not  mount  them  sofdy,  and  one  by  one ;  and  the  time  press- 
ed, for  the  cocks  began  to  crow.  The  country  people,  too,  who 
kept  the  market,  were  expected  to  arrive  every  moment.  Ara- 
tus,  therefore,  hastened  up  himself,  when  only  forty  of  his 
company  were  upon  the  wall ;  and  when  a  few  more  had  join- 
ed him  from  below,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  men, 
and  marched  immediately  to  the  tyrant^s  palace,  where  the 
main  guard  was  kept,  and  where  the  mercenaries  passed  the 
night  under  arms.  Coming  suddenly  upon  them,  he  took 
them  prisoners  without  killing  one  man ;  and  then  sent  to  his 
friends  in  the  town  to  invite  them  to  come  and  join  him. 
They  ran  to  him  from  all  quarters ;  and  day  nqw  appearing, 
the  theatre  was  filled  with  a  crowd  of  people  who  stood  in 
suspense;  for  they  had  only  heard  a  rumour,  and  had  no  cer- 
tainty of  what  was  doing,  till  a  herald  came  and  proclaimed 
it  in  these  words: — ^*'  Aratus,  the  son  of  Clinias,  calls  the  citi- 
zens to  liberty." 

Then  persuaded  that  the  day  they  had  long  expected  was 
co'me,  they  rushed  in  multitudes  to  the  palace  of  the  tyrant, 
and  set  fire  to  it.  The  flame  was  so  strong  that  it  was  seen  as 
far  as  Corinth,  and  the  Corinthians,  wondering  what  might  be 
the  cause,  were  upon  the  point  of  going  to  their  assistance. 
Nicocles  escaped  out  of  the  city  by  some  subterranean  con- 
duit; and  the  soldiers  having  helped  the  Sicyonians  to  extin- 
guish the  fire,  plundered  his  palace.  Nor  did  Aratus  hinder 
them  from  taking  this  booty;  but  the  rest  of  the  wealthy  which 
the  several  tyrants  had  amassed,  he  bestowed  upon  the  citi- 
zens. 

There  was  not  so  much  as  one  man  killed  or  wounded  in 
this  action,  either  of  Aratus^  party  or  of  the  enemy ;  fortune 
so  conducting  the  enterprise  as  not  to  sully  it  with  the  blood 
of  one  citizen.  Aratus  recalled  eighty  persons  who  had  been 
banished  by  Nicocles,  and  of  those  that  had  been  expel- 
led by  the  former  t3Tants  not  less  than  five  hundred*  The 
latter  had  long  been  forced  to  wander  from  place  to  place^ 
some  of  them  full  fifty  years ;  consequently,  most  of  them  re- 
returned  in  a  destitute  condition.  They  were  noir,  indeed, 
restored  to  their  ancient  possessions;  but  their  going  into 
houses  and  lands  which  had  found  new  masters,  laid  Anitus 
under  great  difficulties.  Without,  he  saw  Antigonus  envying 
the  liberty  which  the  city  had  recovered,  s|nd  laying  schemes 
to  enslaye  it  again,  and  within  be  found  nothing  but  faction 
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Und  disorder.  He,  therefore,  judged  it  best,  in  this  critical 
situation,  to  join  it  to  the  Achaean  league.  As  the  people  of 
Sicyon  were  Dorians,  they  had  no  objection  to  being  called  a 
party  to  the  Achaean  community,  or  to  their  form  of  govern- 
ment.* It  must  be  acknowledged,  indeed,  that  the  Achaeans 
at  that  time  were  no  very  great  or  powerful  people.  Their 
towns  were  generally  small,  their  lands  neither  extensive  nor 
fertile  ;  and  they  had  no  harbours  on  their  coasts,  the  sea  for 
the  roost  part  entering  the  land  in  rocky  and  impracticable 
creeks.  Yet  none  gave  a  better  proof  than  this  people,  that 
the  power  of  Greece  is  invincible,  while  good  order  and  har- 
mony prevail  amongst  her  members,  and  she  has  an  able  ge- 
neral to  lead  her  armies.  In  fact,  these  very  Achaeans,  though 
but  inconsiderable  in  comparison  of  the  Greeks,  in  their  flou- 
rishing times,  or  to  speak  more  properl}',  not  equalling  in 
their  whole  community  the  strength  of  one  respectable  city  in 
the  period  we  are  upon,  yet,  by  good  counsels  and  unanimity, 
and  by  hearkening  to  any  man  of  superior  virtue,  instead  of 
envying  his  merit,  not  only  kept  themselves  free  amidst  so 
many  powerful  states  and  tyrants,  but  saved  great  part  of 
Greece,  or  rescued  it  from  chains. 

As  to  his  character,  Aratus  had  something  very  popular  in 
his  behaviour;  he  had  a  native  greatness  of  mind,  and  was 
more  attentive  to  the  public  interest  than  to  his  own.  He  was 
an  implacable  enemy  to  tyrants;  but  with  respect  to  others,, 
he  made  the  good  of  his  country  the  sole  rule  of  his  friendship 
or  opposition  :  so  that  he  seems  rather  to  have  been  a  mild 
and  moderate  enemy  than  a  zealous  friend ;  his  regards  or 
aversions  to  particular  men  varying  as  the  occasions  of  the 
conunonwealth  dictated.     In  short,  nations  and  great  commu- 

*  The  Dutch  republic  much  resembles  it.  The  Achaeans,  indeed,  at  first 
had  two  Pratort,  whose  office  it  was  both  to  preside  in  the  diet»  and  to  com- 
mand the  army ;  but  it  was  soon  thought  advisable  to  reduce  them  to  one. 
There  is  this  difTer ence,  too,  between  the  Dutch  Stadtholder  and  the  Achaean 
Praetor,  that  the  latter  ^d  not  continue  two  years  successively  in  his  employ- 
ment. But  in  other  respects  there  is  a  striking  similarity  between  the  sUtea 
of  Holland  and  those  of  the  Acliaean  league;  and  if  the  Achxans  could  hav« 
become  a  maritime  power  like  the  Dutch,  their  power  would  probably  have 
been  much  more  extensive  and  lasting  than  it  was. 

All  the  cities  subject  to  the  Achxan  league  were  governed  by  the  great 
council*  or  general  assembly  of  the  whole  nation^  which  was  assembled  twice 
a-year,  in  the  spring  and  autumn.  To  this  assembly,  or  diet,  each  of  the  con- 
federate cities  nad  a  right  to  send  a  number  of  deputies,  who  were  elected  in 
their  respective  cities  by  a  plurality  of  voices.  In  these  meetings  they  enact- 
ed laws,  disposed  of  the  vacant  employments,  declared  war,  made  peace,  con- 
cluded alliances,  and,  in,  short,  provided  for  all  the  principal  occasions  of 
the  commonwealth. 

Beside  the  Pretor^  tliey  had  ten  great  officers  called  Bemurgi^  chosen  by  the 
general  assembly  out  of  the  most  eminent  and  experienced  persons  amongst 
the  states.  It  was  their  office  to  assist  the  praetor  with  their  advice.  He  was 
to  propose  nothing  to  the  general  assembly  but  what  had  been  previously 
approved  by  their  body,  and  m.hia  Absence  the  whole  mansgement  of  civil 
affairs  derolved  upon  them. 
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nities,  with  one  voice,  re-echoed  the  declaration  of  the  assem- 
blies and  theatres,  that  Aratus  loved  none  but  good  men.* 
With  regard  to  open  wars  and  pitch^  battles,  he  was  indeed 
diffident  and  timorous  ;  but  in  gainiftg  g  point  by  stratagem, 
in  surprising  cities  and  tyrants^  there  could  not  be  an  abler 
man. 

To  this  cause  we  must  assign  it,  that  after  he  had  exerted 
great  courage,  and  succeeded  in  enterprises  that  were  look- 
ed upon  as  desperate ;  through  too  much  fear  and  caution  he 
gave  up  others  that  were  more  practicable,  and  not  of  less  im- 
portance :  for  as  amongst  animals  there  are  some  that  can  see 
very  clearly  in  the  night,  and  yet  are  next  to  blind  in  die  day- 
time the  dryness  of  the  eye,  and  the  subtilty  of  its  humours, 
not  suffering  them  to  bear  the  light;  so  there  is  in  man  a  kind 
of  courage  and  understanding,  which  is  easily  disconcerted  in 
open  dangers  and  encounters,  and  yet  resumes  a  happy  bold- 
ness in  secret  enterprises.  The  reason  of  this  inequality  in 
men  of  parts  otherwise  excellent,  is  their  wanting  the  advan- 
tages of  philosophy.  Virtue  is  in  them  the  product  of  nature, 
unassisted  by  science,  like  the  fruits  of  the  forest,  which  come 
without  the  least  cultivation."!  Of  this  there  are  many  exam- 
ples to  be  found. 

After  Aratus  had  engaged  himself  in  his  city  in  the  Achsean 
league,  he  served  in  the  cavalry,  and  the  generals  highly  es- 
teemed him  for  his  ready  obedience :  for  though  he  had  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  common  cause  by  his  name,  and  by 
the  forces  of  Sicyon,  yet  the  Achaean  commander,  whether  of 
Dima  or  Tritta,  or  some  more  inconsiderable  town,  found 
him  always  as  tractable  as  the  meanest  soldier. 

When  the  king  of  Egypt  made  him  a  present  of  twenty-five 
talents,  he  received  it  indeed,  but  laid  out  the  whole  upon  his 
fellow-citizens ;  relieving  the  necessitous  with  part  of  it,  and 
ransoming  such  as  were  prisoners  with  the  rest. 

But  the  exiles  whom  Aratus  had  recalled  would  not  be  sa- 
tisfied with  any  thing  less  than  the  restitution  of  their  estates, 
and  gave  the  present  possessors  so  much  trouble,  that  the  city 

nhm  txhx'^  *j»  *rm  nakm  f{«nr<.  The  former  tnnalator  has  given  as  a.  good 
sentiment,  but  the  original  will  not  bear  it:— **Of  all  those  tilings  which  are 
esteemed  most  ezcellent,  none  gave  him  so  great  a  delight  as  concord  be- 
tween nations,  associations  of  cities,  and  unanimity  in  public  assemblies.'* 
He  seems  to  hsve  read  oxxv  without  the  i  that  follows.  In  that  case,  in- 
deed, it  would  be  capable  of  his  construction ;  but  we  h^ ve  no  authority  for 
such  an  omission*  We  will  not  say,  however,  that  his  conjecture  is  wrong,  or 
that  auxttiias  not  been  changed  into  akK*  m  for  it  certainly  was  Antus*  princi- 
pal object  to  associate  cities  in  one  community,  and  promote  harmony  smongst 
the  Greeks. 

t  This  character  of  Aratus  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  what  PolybiBs  has  gi^ 
ven  OS  in  his  fourth  book.  Two  great  masters  will  draw  viUl  e^aal  caccttl^ 
^nce,  though  their  manner  must  be  different 

4  One  of  the  manuscripts  giyes  ud  <im«  >. 


was  in  danger  of  being  l^ined  by  sedition.  In  this  extremity 
he  saw  no  resource  except  in  the  generosity  of  Ptolemy,  and 
therefore  determined  to  take  a  voyage  to  Egypt,  and  apply  to 
him  for  as  much  money  as  would  reconcile  all  parties.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  set  sail  for  Metlione,  above  the  promontory  of 
Malea,  m  hopes  of  taking  the  shortest  passage.— But  a  con- 
trary wind  sprung  up,  and  the  seas  ran  so  high,  that  the  pilot, 
unable  to  bear  up  against  them,  changed  his  course,  and  with 
much  difficulty  got  into  Adria,"*^  a  town  which  was  in  the 
enemy^s  hands,  for  Antigonus  had  a  garrison  there.  To  avoid 
this  imminent  danger  he  landed,  and  with  only  one  friend^ 
named  Timanthes,  making  his  way  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
sea,  sought  for  shelter  in  a  place  well  covered  with  wood,  in 
which  he  and  his  companions  spent  a  very  disagreeable  night. 
Soon  after  he  had  left  the  ship,  the  governor  of  the  fort  came 
and  inquired  for  him ;  but  he  was  deceived  by  Aratus'  ser- 
vants, who  were  instructed  to  say  he  had  made  off  in  another 
vessel  to  Eubosa.  However,  he  detained  the  ship  and  servants 
as  a  lawful  prize.  Aratus  spent  some  days  ip  this  distressful  si- 
tuation, where  one  while  he  looked  out  to  reconnoitre  the  coast, 
and  another  while  kept  himself  concealed ;  but  at  last,  by  good 
fortune,  a  Roman  ship  happened  to  put  in  near  the  place  of 
his  retreat.  The  ship  was  bound  for  Sjrria,  and  Aratus  prevail- 
ed upon  the  master  to  land  him  in  Caria.  But  he  had  equal 
dangers  to  combat  at  sea  in  this  as  in  his  former  passages. 
And  when  he  was  in  Caria  he  had  a  voyage  to  take  to  Egypt, 
which  he  found  a  very  long  one.  Upon  his  arrival,  however,  ne 
was  immediately  admitted  to  audience  by  the  king,  who  had 
long  been  inclined  to  serve  him,  on  account  of  the  paintings 
which  he  used  to  compliment  him  with  from  Greece.  For 
Aratus,  who  had  a  taste  for  these  things,,  was  always  collect- 
ing for  him  the  pieces  of  the  best  masters,  particularly  those 
of  Pamphilus  and  Melanthus.f  For  Sicyon  was  famed  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  arts,  particularly  the  art  of  painting; 
and  it  was  believed  that  there  only  the  ancient  elegance  was 
preserved  without  the  least  corruption.  Hence  it  was  that  the 
great  Apelles^  at  a  time  when  he  was  much  admired,  went  to 
Sicyon,  and  gave  the  painters  a  talent,  not  so  much  for  any  im- 
provement, as  for  the  reputation  of  having  been  of  their 
school.    In  consequence  oi  which,  Aratus,  when  he  restored 

*  Palmenut  conjectures  that  ve  should  read  AndriHf  which  he  supposes  to 
be  a  town  in  the  island  of  Androt,  He  confirms  it  with  this  argument^  that 
Aratus  is  said  to  haye  passed  from  hence  to  Eubcea,  which  is  opposite  to  that 
island. 

f  Two  of  the  most  celebrated  painters  of  all  antiqvity.  Pamphilus  had 
been  brought  up  under  Bupompus,  and  was  the  roaster  of  Apelles  and  Me- 
lanthus.  The  capital  pieces  of  Pamphilus  were,  a  JBrotherhoodf  a  Battle,  the 
Victory  of  the  MHemofUf  and  Ulyetet  in  hie  veeeel  taking  leave  ef  Calypeo. 
Phny  tells  us,  that  the  whole  wealth  of  a  city  could  scarce  purchase  one  of 
the  pieces  of  If  elanthot. 
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Sicyon  to  liberty,  and  destroyed  the  portraits  of  the  tyrants, 
hesitated  a  long  time  on  coming  to  that  of  Aristratus ;  for  it 
was  the  united  work  of  the  disciples  of  Melanthus,  who  had 
represented  him  standing  in  a  chariot  of  victory,  and  the  pen- 
cil of  Apelles  had  contributed  to  the  performance,  as  we  are 
informed  by  Polemo  the  geographer. 

The  piece  was  so  admirable  that  Aratus  could  not  avoid 
feeling  the  art  that  was  displayed  in  it ;  but  his  hatred  of  ty- 
rants soon  overruled  that  feeling,  and  he  ordered  it  to  be  de- 
faced. Nealces  the  painter,*  who  was  honoured  with  his 
friendship,  is  said  to  have  implored  him  with  tears  to  spare 
that  piece:  and  when  he  found  him  inflexible,  said, — ^^  Aratus, 
continue  your  war  with  tjnrants,  but  not  with  every  thing  that 
belongs  to  them.  Spare  at  least  the  chariot  and  the  victory, 
and  I  shall  soon  make  Aristratus  vanish."  Aratus  gave  his 
consent,  and  Nealces  defaced  the  figure  of  Aristratus,  but  did 
not  venture  to  put  any  thing  in  its  place  except  a  palm-tree. 
We  are  told,  however,  that  there  was  still  a  dim  appearance 
of  the  feet  of  Aristratas  at  the  bottom  of  the  chariot. 

This  taste  for  painting  had  already  recommended  Aratus  to 
Ptolemy,  and  his  conversation  gained  so  much  farther  upon 
him,  that  he  made  him  a  present  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  talents 
for  the  city ;  forty  of  which  he  sent  with  him  on  his  return  to 
Peloponnesus,  and  he  remitted  the  rest  in  the  several  portions 
and  at  the  times  that  he  had  fixed.  It  was  a  glorious  thing  to 
apply  so  much  money  to  the  use  of  his  fellow-citizens,  at  a 
time  when  it  was  common  to  see  generals  and  demagogues, 
for  much  smaller  sums  which  they  received  of  the  kings,  to 
oppress,  enslave,  and  betray  to  them  the  cities  where  they  were 
bom.  But  it  was  still  more  glorious  by  this  money  to  recon- 
cile the  poor  to  the  vich,  to  secure  the  commonwealth,  and  es- 
tablish harmony  amongst  all  ranks  of  people. 

His  moderation  in  the  exercise  of  the  great  power  he  was 
vested  with,  was  truly  admirable :  for,  being  appointed  sole 
arbitrator  of  the  claims  of  the  exiles,  he  refused  to  act  alone, 
and  joined  fifteen  of  the  citizens  in  the  commission ;  with 
whose  assistance,  after  much  labour  and  attention,  he  establish- 
ed peace  and  friendship  amongst  the  people.  Beside  the  ho- 
nours which  the  whole  community  conferred  on  him  for  these 
services,  the  exiles  in  particular  erected  his  statue  in  brass,  and 
put  upon  it  this  inscription  :— 

Far  as  the  pillars  which  Alcides  rear'd. 

Thy  counsels  and  thy  deeds  in  arms  for  Greece 

*  Nealcea  was  a  painter  of  great  reputation.  One  of  his  pieces  was  the 
naval  fight  between  the  Ef^tians  and  the  Persians.  As  the  action  was  upon 
the  Nile,  whose  colour  is  like  that  of  the  sea,  he  distinguished  it  by  a  symbol : 
be  drew  an  ass  drinking  on  the  shore^  and  a  crocodue  in  the  act  to  spring 
upon  hixn.^Ptin.  1.  xxxv,  c.  ii. 
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The  tongue  of  Fune  luui  toU.    Bat  we,  Aratosy 
We,  wanderers  whom  thou  hast  restored  to  Sicyon» 
WiU'sin^  thy  justices  place  thv  pleasing  form, 
As  a  benignant  power  with  gods  that  save.  ^ 

For -thou  hast  given  that  dear  equidhy. 
And  all  the  laws  which  fiiTouring  heaven  might  give. 

Aratas,  after  such  important  services,  was  placed  above 
envy  amongst  his  people.  But  king  Antigonus,  uneasy  at  the 
progress  he  made,  was  determined  either  to  gain  him,  or  to 
make  him  obnoxious  to  Ptolemy.  He,  therefore,  gave  hiin 
-extraordinary  marks  of  his  regard,  though  he  wanted  no  such 
advances.  Amongst  others  tnis  was  one^~-On  occasion  of  a 
sacrifice  which  he  offered  at  Corinth,  he  sent  portions  of  it  to 
Aratus  at  Sicyon :  and  at  the  feast  which  ensued,  he  said  ia 
full  assembly,—'^  I  at  first  looked  upon  this  young  Sicyonian 
only  as  a  man  of  a  liberal  and  patriotic  spirit,  but  now  I  find 
that  he  is  also  a  good  judge  of  the  characters  and  affairs  of 

Erinces.  At  first  he  overlooked  us  for  the  sake  of  foreign 
opes,  and  the  admiradon  he  had  conceived  from  stories  of 
the  wealth,  the  elephants,  fleets,  and  the  splendid  court  of 
Egypt ;  but  since  he  has  been  upon  the  spot,  and  seen  that  all 
this  pomp  is  merely  a  theatrical  thing,  he  is  come  over  entire- 
ly to  us.  I  have  received  him  to  m^  bosom,  and  am  deter- 
mined to  emplo}r  him  in  all  my  affairs.  I  desire,  therefore^ 
you  will  all  consider  him  as  a  friend."  The'  envious  and  ma- 
levolent took  occasion  from  this  speech  to  lay  heavy  charges 
against  Aratus  in  their  letters  to  Ftolemy,  insomuch  that  th^ 
king  sent  one  of  his  agents  to  tax  him  with  his  infidelitv. 
Thus,  like  passionate  lovers,  the  candidates  for  the  first  fa- 
vours of  kings  dispute  them  with  the  utmost  envy  and  ma^ 


After  Aratus  was  first  chosen  general  of  the  Achsan  league, 
he  ravaged  Locris,  which  lies  on  the  other  side  of  the  gulf  of 
Corinth,  and  committed  the  same  spoil  in  the  territories  of 
Calydon.  It  was  his  intention  to  assist  the  Boeotians  with  ten 
thousand  men,  but  he  came  too  late ;  they  were  already  de- 
feated by  the  ^tolians  in  an  action  near  Ch^eronea,*'  in  which 
Aboeocritus  their  general,  and  a  thousand  of  their  men,  were 
slain. 

The  year  following,!  Aratus  being  elected  general  again, 
undertook  that  celebrated  enterprise,  of  recovering  the  citadel 
of  Corinth ;  in  which  he  consulted  not  only  the  benefit  of  Si- 
cyon and  Achaia,  but  of  Greece  in  genersd  ;  for  such  would 

*  We  must  take  care  to  distinguish  this  battle  of  Chxronea  from  that  great 
action  in  which  Philip  of  Ifacedon  beat  the  Tliebans  and  Athenians^  and 
whioh  hai>pened  sixty-siztj  years  before  Aratus  was  bom. 
_  t  Polybius,  who  wrote  from  Aratus*  Commentaries,  tells  us  there  were 
^ght  jears  between  Aratus'  first  praetorship,  and  his  second,  in  which  he 
took  Acroewnah, 
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he  the  expuUioo  of  the  Macedonian  gartison,  which  was  n^« 
thing  better  than  a  tyrant^s  yoke.     As  Chares,  the  Athenian, 
general,  upon  a  battle  which  he  won  of  the  king  of  Persia's 
lieutenants,  wrote  to  the  people,  ihat  he  had  gained  a  victory 
which  was  sister  to  that  of  Marathon ;  so  we  may  justly  call 
this  exploit  of  Aratus  sister  to  that  of  Pelopidas  the  Theban^ 
and  Thrasybulus  the  Athenian,  when  they  killed  the  tyrants^ 
There  is,  indeed,  this  difference,  that  Aratus'  enterprise  wasr 
not  against  Greeks,  but  against  a  foreign  power,  which  is  a 
difference  much  to  his  honour :  for  the  isthmus  of  Corinth^ 
which  separates  the  two  seas,  joins  our  continent  to  that  of 
Peloponnesiis ;  and  when  there  is  a  good  garrison  in  the  ci- 
tadel of  Corinth,  which  stands  on  a  hi^h  hill  in  the  middle^ 
at  an  equal  distance  from  the  two  continents,  it  cuts  off  the 
communication  with  those  within  the  isthmus,  so  that  there 
can  be  no  passage  for  troops,  nor  any  kind  of  commerce  either 
by  sea  or  land.     In  short,  he  that  is  possessed  of  it  is  master 
of  all  Greece.    The  younger  Philip  of  Macedon,  therefore, 
was  not  jesting,  but  spoke  a  serious  truth,  when  he  called  the 
city  of  Corinth  the  Fetters  of  Greece.     Hence  the  place  was 
always  much  contended  for,  particularly  by  kings  and  princes, 
Antigonus'  passion  for  it  was  not  less  than  that  of  love  in 
its  greatest  madness ;  and  it  was  the  chief  object  of  his  cares 
to  find  a  method  of  taking  it  by  surprise,  when  the  hopes  of 
succeeding  by  open  force  failed.     When  Alexander,  who  was 
master  of  the  citadel,  died  of  poison,  that  is  said  to  have  been 
given  him  through  Antigonus'  means,  his  wife  Nicaea,  into 
whose  hands  it  then  fell,  guarded  it  with  great  care.     But  An- 
tigonus, hoping  to  gain  it  by  means  of  his  son  Demetrius,  sent 
him  to  make  her  an  offer  of  his  hand.     It  was  a  flattering 
prospect  to  a  woman  somewhat  advanced  in  years,  to  have 
such  a  young  prince  for  her  husband..    Accordingly  Antigo- 
nus caught  her  by  this  bait.     However,  she  did  not  give  up 
the  citadel,  but  guarded  it  with  the  same  attention  as  before. 
Antigonus,  pretending  to  take  no  notice,  celebrated  the  mar* 
riage  with  sacrifices  and  shows^  and  spent  whole  days  in  feast- 
ing the  people,  as  if  his  mind  had  been  entirely  taken  up  with 
mirth  and  pleasure.     One  day,  when  Amsbseus  was  to  sing 
in  the  theatre,  he  conducted  Nicaea  in  person  on  her  way  to 
the  entertainment  in  a  litter  set  out  with  royal  ornaments.  She 
was  elated  with  the  honour,  and  had  not  the  least  thought  of 
what  was  to  ensue.     But  when  they  came  to  the  point  which 
bore  towards  the  citadel,  he  ordered  the  men  that  bore  the  lit- 
ter to  proceed  to  the  theatre ;  and  bidding  farewell  to  Amoebae- 
us  and  the  wedding,  he  walked  up  to  the  fort  much  fatter  than 
could  have  been  expected  from  a  man  of  his  years.     Finding 
the  gate  barred,  he  knocked  with  his  staff,  and  commanded  the 
guard  to  open  it«    Surpri^d  at  die  sight  of  himy  they  com-^ 
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flfttdj  and  thus  he  became  master  of  the  place.  He  was  not 
able  to  contain  his  joy  on  that  occasion  ;  he  drank  and  revelled 
in  the  open  streets,  and  in. the  market-place,  attended  with  fe- 
male musicians,  and  crowned  with  flowers.  When  we  see  a 
•man  of  his  age,  who  had  experienced  such  changes  of  fortune, 
carouse  and  indulge  his  transports,  embracing  and  saluting 
every  one  he  meets,  we  must  acknowledge  that  unexpected 
joy  raises  greater  tumults  in  an  unbalanced  mind,  and  oversets 
it  sooner,  than  either  fear  or  sorrow. 

Atitigonus  having  in  this  manner  made  himself  master  of 
4:he  citadel,  garrisoned  it  with  men  in  whom  he  placed  the 
greatest  confidence,  and  made  the  philosopher  Perseus  go- 
vernor. Whilst  Alexander  was  living,  Aratus  had  cast  his 
eye  upon  it,  as  an  excellent  acquisition  for  his  country ;  but 
the  Achsans  admitting  Alexander  into  the  league,  he  did  not 
prosecute  his  design.  Afterwards,  however,  a  new  occasion 
presented  itself.  There  were  in  Corinth  four  brothers,  natives 
of  Syria,  one  of  which,  named  Diodes,  served  as  a  soldier  in 
the  garrison.  The  other  three  having  stolen  some  of  the 
ling's  money,  retired  to  Sicyon,  where  they  applied  to  one 
jEgias  a  banker,  whom  Aratus  used  to  employ.  Part  of  this 
gold  they  immediately  disposed  of  to  him,  and  Erginus,  one 
of  the  three,  at  several  visits,  privately  changed  the  rest. 
Thus,  an  acquaintance  was  formed  between  him  and  iEgias, 
*who  one  day  drew  him  into  discourse  about  the  garrison. 
Erginus  told  him,  that  as  he  often  went  up  to  visit  his  brother, 
lie  liad  observed  on  the  steepest  side  a  small  winding  path  cut 
in  the  rock,  and  leading  to  a  part  of  the  wall  much  lower  than 
the  rest.  Upon  this  i£gias  said,  with  an  air  of  raillery,-^ 
**  Why  will  you,  my  g6od  friend,  purloin  the  king's  treasures 
for  so  inconsiderable  a  sum,  when  you  might  raise  yourself  to 
opulence  by  one  hour's  service  ?  Do  you  not  know,  that  if  you 
are  taken,  you  will  as  certainly  be  put  to  death  for  this  trifling 
theft,  as  if  you  had  betrayed  the  citadel?^'  Erginus  laughed 
at  the  hint,  and  promised  to  sound  his  brother  Diodes  upon 
the  subject ;  for  he  could  not,  he  said,  place  much  confidence 
in  the  other  two. 

A  few  days  after  this  he  returned,  and  had  an  interview 
-with  Aratus,  at  which  it  was  agreed  that  he  should^  conduct 
him  to  a  part  of  the  wall  that  was  not  above  fifteen  feet  high; 
and  that  both  he  and  his  brdther  Dio<^les  should  assist  him  in 
the  rest  of  the  enterprise;  Aratus,  on  his  part,  promised  to 
give  them  sixty  talents,'  if  he  succeeded ;  and  in  case  they 
failed,  and  yet  returned  all  safe  to  Sicyon,  he  engaged  that 
each  of  them  should  have  a  house  and  one  talent.  As  it  was 
necessary  that  the  sixty  talentrf  should  be  deposited  in  the 
hands  of  iEgias,  for  the  satisfaction  of  Erginus,  and  Aratus 
neither  had  such  a  sum,  nor  chose  to  borrow  it,  because  that 


might  create  some  suspicion  of  his  intentions,  he  took  loost 
of  his  plate  and  his  wife's  jewels,  and  pledged  them  with 
iEgias  for  the  money.  Such  was  the  greatness  of  his  soul, 
such  his  passion  for  high  achieveinents,  that,  knowing  that 
Phocion  and  Epaminondas  were  accounted  the  justeat  and 
most  excellent  of  all  the  Greeks,  for  refusing  great  presents^ 
and  not  sacrificing  virtue  to  money,  he  ascended  a  step  higher. 
He  privately  gave  money,  he  embarked  his  estate  in  an  enter- 
prise, where  he  alone  was  to  expose  himself  for  the  many  who 
were  not  even  apprised  of  his  intentions  in  their  favour.  Who 
then  can  sufficiently  admire  his  magnanimity?  Who  is  there, 
even  in  our  days,  diat  is  not  fired  with  an  ambition  to  imitate 
the  man  who  purchased  so  much  danger  at  so  great  an  ex- 
pense, who  pledged  the  most  valuable  of  his  goods  for  fhe 
sake  of  being  introduced  by  night  amongst  enemies,  where  he 
was  to  fight  for  his  life,  without  any  other  equivalent  than  the 
hope  of  performing  a  great  action? 

This  midertaking,  which  was  dangerous  enough  in  itaelf, 
became  more  so  by  a  mistake  which  they  committed  in  the  be- 
ginning. Technon,  one  of  Aratus'  servants,  of  whom  we  have 
already  spoken,  was  sent  before  to  Diodes,  that  they  might 
reconnoitre  the  wall  together.  He  had  never  seen  Diodes^ 
but  he  thought  he  should  easily  know  him  by  the  marks,  which 
Erginus  had  given,  which  were  curled  hair,  a  swarthy  com- 
plexion, and  want  of  beard.  He  went,  therefore,  to  the  place 
appointed,  and  sat  down  before  the  city  at  anoint  called  umisj 
to  wait  for  Erginus  and  his  brother  Diocles.  In  the  mean 
time  Dionysius,  their  eldest  brother,  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
affair,  happened  to  come  up.  He  greatly  resembled  Diodes, 
and  Technon,  struck  with  his  appearance,  which  answered  the 
debcription,  asked  him  if  he  had  any  connection  with  Erginus. 
He  said  he  was  his  brother:  upon  which  Technon,  thoroughly 
persuaded  that  he  was  speaking  to  Diocles,  without  asking  his 
name,  or  waiting  for  any  token,  gave  him  his  hand,  mentioned 
to  him  the  circumstances  of  the  appointment  wit^  Erginus, 
and  asked  him  many  questions  about  it.  Dionysius  availed 
himself  very  artfully  of  the  mistake,  agreed  to  every  point, 
and,  returning  towards  the  city,  held  him  in  discourse  without 
giving  him  the  least  cause  of  suspicion.  They  were  now  near 
the  town,  and  he  was  on  the  point  of  seizing  Technon,  when 
by  good  fortune  Erginus  met  them,  and  perceiving  how  much 
his  friend  was^  imposed  upon,  and  the  great  danger  he  was  in, 
beckoned  to  him  to  make  his  escape.  Accordingly,  they  both 
fled,  and  got  .safe  to.  Aratus.  However,  Aratus  did  not  give 
up  his  hopes,  but  immediately  sent  Erginus  to  Dionysius,  to 
offer  him  money,  and  entreat  him  to  be  silent;  in  which  he 
aueceeded  so  well,  that  he  brought  Dionysius  along  with  him 
to  Aratus.    When  they  had  him  in  their  hands,  they  did  not 


think  it  safe  to  part  with  him ;  they  bound  and  aet  a  guard  on 
him  in  a  small  apartment,  and  then  prepared  for  their  princi- 
pal design. 

When  every  thing  was  ready,  Aratus  ordered  his  troops  to 
pass  the  night  imder  anna;,  and  taking  with  him  four  hundred 
picked  men,  few  of  whom  knew  the  business  they  were  gmng 
about,  he  led  them  to  the  gates  of  the  city,  near  the  temple  of 
Juno.  It  was  then  about  the  middle  of  summer,  the  moon  at 
the  full,  and  the  night  without  the  least  cloud.  As  their  arms 
glittered  with  the  reflection  of  the  moon,  they  were  afraid  that 
circumstance  would  discover  them  to  the  watch.  TThe  fore* 
most  of  them  were  now  near  the  walls,  when  clouds  arose 
from  the  sea,  and  covered  the  city  and  it^  environs.  The  mea 
sat  down  and  took  off  their  shoes,  that  they  might  make  the 
less  noise,  and  mount  the  ladders  without  danger  of  slipping. 
But  £rginus  tpok  with  him  seven  young  men,  in  the  habit  of 
travellers,  and  getting  unobserved  to  the  gate,  killed  the  keeper 
and  the  guard  that  were  with  him.  At  the  same  time  the  lad- 
ders wer£  applied  to  the  walls,  and  Aratus,  with  a  hundred 
men,  got  over  with  the  utmost  expedition.  The  rest  he  com^ 
manded  to  follow  in  the  best  manner  they  could;  and  having 
immediately  drawn  up  his  ladders,  he  marched  at  the  head  of 
his  party  through  the  town  towards  the  citadel,  confident  of 
success,  because  he  was  not  discovered. 

As  they  advanced,  they  met  four  of  the  watch,  with  a  light, 
which  gave .  AratU3  a  f uU  and  timely  view  of  them,  while  he 
and  his  company  could  not  be  seen  by  them,  because  the  moon 
was  still  .overclouded.  He,  therefore,  retired  under  some 
ruined  walls,  and  lay  in  ambush  for  them.  Three  ojit  of  the 
four  were  killed;  but  the  other,  after  he  had  received  a  cut 
upon  his  head,  ran  off,  crying,—*^  That  the  enemy  was  in  the 
city."  A  little .  after  the  trumpets  sounded,  and  the  whole 
town  was  in  motion  on  the  alarm.  The  streets  were  filled 
with  people  running  up  and  down,  and  so  many  lights  were 
brought  out,  both  in  the  lower  town  and  in  the  citadel,  that 
the  whole  was  illuminated,  and  a  confused  noise  was  beard 
from  every  quarter.  Aratus  went  on  notwithstanding,  and 
attempted  the  way  up  the  rock.  He  proceeded  in  a  slow  and 
difficult  manner  at  first,  because  he  had  lost  the  path  which 
lay  deep  beneath  the  craggy  parts  of  the  roek,  and  led  to  the 
wall  by  a  great  variety  of  windings  and  turnings.  But,  at 
that  moment,  the  moon,  as  it  were  by  miracle,  is  said  to  have 
dispersed  the  clouds,  and  thrown  a  light  on  the  most  obscure, 
part  of  the  path,  which  continued  till  he  reached  the  wall  at; 
the  place  he  wanted.  Then  the  clouds  gathered  afresh,  and 
she  hid  her  face  again. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  three  hundred  men*  whom  Aratus  had 
left  by  the  temple  of  Juno^  had  entered  the  cit]^,  which  they 
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found  all  in  an  alarm,  and  full  of  lights.  As  the^  could  not 
£nd  the  way  Aratus  had  taken,  nor  trace  him  in  the  least,  thej 
screened  themselves  under  the  shady  side  of  a  high  rock,  and 
waited  there  in  great  perplexity  and  distress.  By  this  time 
Aratus  was  engaged  with  the  enem}"^  on  the  Tamparts  of ''the 
citadel,  aifd  they  could  distinguish  the  cries  of  combatants: 
Imt  as  the  noise  was  echoed  by  the  neighbouring  mountains^ 
It  was  uncertain  from  whence  it  first  came.  Whilst  they  were 
in  doubt  what  way  to  turn,  Archelaiis,  who  commanded  the 
Icing's  forces,  took  a  considerable  corps,  and  began  to  ascend 
the  hill  with  loud  shouts,  and  trumpets  sounding,  in  order  to 
fiittack  Aratus'  rear.  He  passed  the  party  of  the  three  hun- 
dred without  perceiving  them ;  but  he  was  no  sooner  gone  by, 
'dian  they  rose,  as  from  an  ambuscade,  fell  upon  him,  and  kiU* 
ing  the  first  they  attacked,  so  terrified, the  rest,  and  even 
Archelaiis  himself,  that  they  turned  their  backs,  and  were 
pursued  till  they  entirely  dispersed. 

When  the  party  was  thus  victorious,  Erginas  came  to  them 
from  their  friends  above,  to  inform  them  Aat  Aratus  was  en- 
gaged with  the  enemy,  who  defended  themselves  with  great 
Tigour;  that  the  wall  itself  was  disputed,  and  that  their  gene- 
ral wanted  immediate  assistance.  They  bade  him  lead  them 
to  the  place  that  moment;  and  as  they  ascended,  they  disco- 
vered themselves  by  their  shouts.  'Thus  their  friends  were 
encouraged,  and  the  reflection  of  the  full  moon  upon  their 
arms,  made  their  numbers  appear  greater  to  their  enemies,  on 
account  of  the  length  of  the  path.  In  the  echoes  of  the  nighty 
too,  the  shouts  seemed  to  come  from  a  much  larger  party.  At 
last  they  joined  Aratus,  and,  with  an  united  eflFort,  beat  off  die 
enemy,  and  took  post  upon  the  wall.  At  break  of  day  the 
citadel  was  their  own,  and  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  did  honour 
to  their  victory.  At  the  same  time  tne  rest  of  Aratus'  forces 
arrived  from  Sicyon :  the  Corinthians  readily  opened  their  gates 
to  them,  and  assisted  in  taking  the  king's  soldiers  piisoners. 

When  he  thought  his  victory  complete,  he  went  down  from 
the  citadel  to  the  theatre ;  an  innumerable  multitude  crowding 
to  see  him,  and  to  hear  the  speech  that  he  would  make  to  the 
Corinthians.  After  he  had  disposed  the  Achseans  on  each 
side  o"f  the  avenues  to  the  theatre,  he  came  from  behind  the 
scenes,  and  made  his  appearance  in  his  armour.  But  he  was 
so  much  changed  by  labour  and  watching,  that  the  joy  and  ele- 
vation which  his  success  might  have  inspired,  was  weighed 
down  by  the  extreme  fiitigue  of  his  spirits.  On  his  appear- 
ance, the  people  immediately  began  to  express  their  high  sense 
of  his  services ;  upon  which  he  took  his  spear  in  his  right 
hand,  and  leaning  his  body  on  one  knee  a  little  against  it,  re- 
mamed  a  long  timie  in  that  posture  silent,  to  receive  their 


plaudits  and  acd^mations,  their  praises  of  his  Virtue,  and  com-* 
pliments  on  his  good  fortune.     ^ 

After  their  first  transports  were  over,  and  he  perceived  that 
he  could  be  heard,  he  summoned  the  strength  he  had  left,  and 
made  a  speech  in  the  name  of  the  Acheans,  suitable  to  the 
great  event,  persuaded  the  Corinthians  to  join  the  league,  and 
delivered  to  them  the  keys  of  their  city,  which  they  had  not 
l^een  masters  of  since  the  times  of  Philip.  As  to  the  generals 
of  Antigonus,  he  set  Archelaus,  who  was  his  prisoner,  free ; 
but  he  put  Theophrastus  to  death,  because  he  refused  to  leave 
Corinth.  Persieus,  on  the  taking  of  the  citadel,  made  his  es- 
cape  to  Cenchres.  Some  time  after,  when  he  was  amusing 
himself  with  disputations  in  philosophy,  and  some  person  ad- 
vanced this  position, — *'*'  None  but  the  wise  man  is  f^t  to  be  a 
general:" — "It  is  true,"  said  he,  "and  the  gods  know  it,  that 
this  maxim  of  Zeno's  once  pleased  me  more  than  all  the  rest,; 
but  I  have  changed  my  opinion,  since  I  was  better  taught  by 
the  young  Sicyonian."  This  circumstance  concerning  Perssus 
we  have  from  many  historians. 

Aratus  immediately  seized  the  Herwum^  or  temple  of  Juno^ 
and  the  harbour  of  Lecheum,  in  which  he  took  twenty-five  of 
the  king's  ships.  He  took  also  five  hundred  horses,  and  four 
hundred  Syrians,  whom  he  sold.  The  Achaeans  put  a  garri- 
son of  four  hundred  men  in  the  citadel  of  Corinth,  which  was 
strengthened  with  fifty  dogs,  and  as  many  men  to  keep  them. 

The  Romans  were  great  admirers  of  Philopcemen,  and  called 
him  the  last  of  the  Greeks;  not  allowing  that  there  was  s(ny 
great  man  amongst  that  people  after  him.  But,  in  my  opinion, 
this  exploit  of  Aratus  is  the  last  which  the  Greeks  have  to 
boast  of.  Indeed,  whether  we  consider  the  boldness  of  the  en- 
terprise, or  the  good  fortune  which  attended  it,  it  equals  the 
greatest  upon  record.  The  same  appears  from  its  immediate 
consequences:  the  Megarensians  revolted  from  Antigonus, 
and  joined  Aratus:  the  Troezenians  and  Epidaurians,  too, 
ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  Achseans^ 

In  his  first  expedition  beyond  the  bounds  of  Peloponnesus, 
Aratus  overran  Attica,  and,  passing  into  Salami s,  ravaged  that 
island;  so  that  the  Acha^n  forces  thought  themselves  escaped, 
as  it  were,  out  of  prison,  and  followed  him  wherever  he  pleased. 
On  this  occasion  he  set  the  Athenian  prisoners  free  without 
ransom,  by  which  he  sowed  amongst  theni  the  first  seeds  of 
defection  from  the  Macedonians.  He  brought  Ptolemy  like- 
wise into  the  Achaean  league,  by  procuring  him  the  direction 
of  the  war  both  by  sea  and  land.  Such  was  his  influence  over 
the  Achseans,  that  as  the  laws  did  not  allow  him  to  be  general 
two  years  together,  they  appointed  him  every  other  year;  and, 
in  action,  as  well  as  counsel,  he  had  always  in  eiFect  the  chief 
command :  for  they  saw  it  was  not  Avealth,  or  glor}',  or  the 
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friendship  of  kings,  or  the  advantage  of  his  own  country,  or 
any  thing  else,  that  he  preferred  to  the  promotion  of  the 
Achaean  power.  He  thought  that  cities,  in  dieir  single  capacity, 
were  weak  ;  and  that  ihey  could  not  provide  for  dieir  defence 
without  uniting  and  binding  themselves  together  for  the  com- 
mon good.  As  the  members  of  the  body  cannot  be  nourished 
or  live  but  by  their  connection  with  each  oAer,  and,  wbea 
separated,  pine  and  decay ;  so  cities  perish  when  they  break 
oft  from  the  community  to  which  they  belonged  ;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  gather  strength  and  power  by  becoming  parts  of 
some  great  body,  and  enjoying  the  fruits  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
whole.* 

Observing,  therefore,  that  all  the  bravest  people  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood lived  according  to  their  own  laws,  it  gave  him  gam 
to  see  the  Argives  in  slavery,  and  he  took  measures  for  destroy- 
ing their  tyrant  Aristomachus.f  Besides,  he  was  ambitious  for 
restoring  Argos  to  its  liberty,  as  a  reward  for  the  education  it 
had  afforded  him,  and  to  unite  it  to  the  Achaean  league.  With* 
out  much  difficulty  he  found  them  hardy  enough  to  undertake 
the  commission,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  iEschylus  and  Cha- 
rimenes  the  diviner :  but  they  had  no  swords ;  for  they  were 
forbidden  to  keep  arms,  and  the  tyrant  had  laid  great  penalties 
on  such  as  should  be  found  to  have  any  in  their  possession. 
To  supply  this  defect,  Aratus  provided  several  daggers  for 
them  at  Corinth,  and  having  sewed  them  up  in  the  pack-sad- 
dles of  horses  that  were  to  carry  some  ordinary  wares,  they 
were,  bv  that  stratagem,  conveyed  to  Argos.^  In  the  mean 
time,  Charimenes  taking  in  anodier  of  his  friends  as  a  partner, 
^schylus  and  his  associates  were  so  much  provoked,  that  they 
cast  him  off,  and  determined  to  do  the  business  by  themselves. 
9ut  Charimenes  perceiving  their  intention,  in  resentment  of 
the  slight, informed  the  tyrant  of  their  purpose,  when  diey  were 
set  out  to  put  it  in  execution.  Upon  which  they  fled  widi  pre- 
cipitation, and  most  of  them  escaped  to  Corinth. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  Aristomachus  was  des* 
patched  by  one  of  his  own  servants ;  but  before  any  measures 

*  We  shall  here  give  the  resder  an  account  of  some  laws,  by  which  the 
Achx&n  states  were  govemed  :^1.  An  extraordinary  assembly  was  not  to  be 
summoned  at  the  request  of  foreign  ambassadors,  unless  they  first  notified,  in 
writing,  to  the  Prator  and  JOermurgiy  the  subject  of  their  embassy.  2.  Ko  dty. 
•ubiect  to  the  league,  was  to  send  any  embassy  to  a  foreign  prince  or  slate, 
without  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  general  diet.  3.  No  member  of 
the  assembly  was  to  accept  of  presents  from  foreign  princes,  under  any  pre^ 
tence  whatsoever.  4.  No  prince,  state,  or  city,  was  to  be  admitted  into  the 
league,  without  the  consent  of  the  whole  alliance.  5.  The  general  assembly 
was  not  to  sit  above  three  dajrs. 

t  This  Aristomachus  must  not  be  confounded  with  him  who  vm  thrown  into 
the  sea  at  Cenchreae.    Between  them  reigned  Aristippus. 

4  Polybius  places  this  attempt  for  the  relief  of  Argos  under  the  secotfi 
.Mitomachus.— Via.  Polyb.  lib.  ii. 
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could  be  taken  to  guard  agiunst  tynuuif,  Amtippus  took  the 
reins,  and  proved  a  worse  tyrant  than  the  former.  Aratus^ 
indeed,  marched  immediately  to  Argos  with  all  the  Aclueans 
that  were  able  to  bear  arms,  in  order  to  support  the  citizens, 
whom  he  doubted  not  to  find  ready  to  assert  their  liberty.  But 
they  had  been  long  accustomed  to  the  yoke,  and  were  willing 
to  be  slaves ;  insomuch  that  not  one  of  them  joined  him,  and 
he  returned  with  the  inconvenience  of  bringing  a  charjpe  upon 
the  Achaeans,  that  they  had  committed  acts  of  hostility  in  time 
of  full  peace:  for  they  were  summoned  to  answer  for  this  in- 
justice before  the  Mantineans. 

Arattts  did  not  appear  at  the  trial;  and  Aristippus  being  the 
prosecutor,  got  a  fine  of  thirty  minx  laid  upon  the  Aclueans. 
As  that  t3rrant  both  hated  and  feared  Aratua,  he  meditated  his 
death,  and  Antigonus  entered  into  the  scheme.  They  had 
their  emissaries  in  almost  every  quarter,  watching  their  oppor-^ 
tunity.  But  the  surest  ^;uard  for  a  prince,  or  odier  chief,  is 
the  sincore  affection  of  his  people :  for  when  the  commons  and 
the  nobility,  instead  of  fearing  their  chief  magistrate,  fear  for 
him,  he  sees  with  many  eyes,  and  hears  with  many  ears.  And 
here  I  cannot  but  leave  a  little  the  thread  of  my  story  to  de- 
scribe that  manner  of  life  which  Aristippus  was  under  the 
necessity  of  leading,  if  he  chose  to  keep  in  his  hands  that  des- 
potism, that  sute  of  an  arbitrary  sovereign,  which  is  com* 
monl^  so  much  envied,  and  admired  as  the  highest  pitch  of 
happiness. 

.This  tyrant,  who  had  Andgonus  for  his  ally,  who  kept  so 
large  a  body-guard,  and  had  not  left  one  of  his  enemies  alive 
in  the  city,  would  not  suffer  his  guards  to  do  duty  in  the  pa- 
lace, but  only  in  the  vestibule  and  porticoes  about  it.  When 
supper  was  over,  he  sent  awa^  all  his  servants,  barred  the  door 
of  the  hall  himself,  and,  with  his  mistress,  crept  through  a 
trap-door  into  a  small  chamber  above«  Upon  that  door  he 
placed  his  bed,  and  slept  there  as  a  person  in  his  anxious  state 
of  mind  may  be  supposed  to  sleep*  The  ^der  by  which 
he  went  up,  his  mistress'  mother  took  away,  and  secured  in 
another  room  till  morning,  when  she  brought  it  a^in,  and 
called  up  this  wonderful  prince,  who  crept  like  a  reptile  out  of 
his  hole:  whereas  Aratus,  who  acquired  a  lasting  command, 
not  by  force  of  arms,  but  by  virtue,  and  in  a  way  agreeable  to 
the  laws;  who  made  his  appearance  without  fear  in  a  plain  vest 
and  cloak,  and  always  showed  himself  an  enemy  to  tynmts, 
left  an  illustrious  posterity  among  the  Greeks,  which  flourishes 
at  this  day.  But  of  those  who  have  seized  castles,  who  have 
maintained  guards,  who  have  fenced  themselves,  with  arms, 
and  gates,  and  barricadoes,  how  few  can  we  reckon  up  that 
have  not,  like  timorpus  hares,  died  a  violent  death;  and  not 
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one  of  them  has  left  a  faaMhr,or  even  a  momimejit  to  preserve 

his  memory  with  honour. 

Aratus  made  many  attempts,  hoth  private  and  open,  to  pull 
down  Aristippus,  and  rescue  Argos  out  of  his  bands ;  but  he 
always  miscarried.  Once  he  applied  his  scaling  ladders,  and 
ascended  the  wall  with  a  small  partes  in  spite  of  the  extreme 
danger  chat  threatened  him.  He  even  succeeded  so  iar  as  to 
kill  the  guards  that^came  to  oppose  him :  but  when  day  appeared, 
and  the  tyrant  atucked  him  on  all  sides,  the  people  of  Argos, 
as  if  be  had  not  been  fighting  for  their  liberty,  and  they  were 
only  presiding  at  the  Nemean  games,  sat  very  impartial  specta- 
tors of  the  action,  without  making  the  least  motion  to  assist. 
Aratus  defended  himself  with  great  courage,  and,  tboogh  he 
had  his  thigh  run  through  with  a  spear,  maintamed  his  post  all 
day  against  such  superior  numbers.     Would  his  strength  iiave 

Grmitted  him  to  continue  the  combat  in  the  night  too,  be  must 
kve  carried  his  point;  for  the  tyrant  now  thought  of  nothing 
but  making  his  escape,  and  had  already  seat  most  of  his  trea- 
sure on  board  his  ships.  However,  as  no  one  gave  Aratus  in- 
telligence of  this  circumstance,  as  his  water  failed,  and  hb 
wound  disqusdified  him  from  any  further  efforts,  he  called  off 
his  men  and  retired* 

He  now  despaired  of  succeeding  by  way  of  surprise,  and, 
therefore,  openly  entered  the  territories  of  Argos  with  his 
army,  and  conunitted  great  devastation.  He  fought  a  pitched 
battle  with*  Aristippus  near  the  river  Chares,  and  on  mat  oc- 
casion he  was  censured  for  deserting  the  action,  and  lettsng 
die  victory  slip  out  of  his  hands :  for  one  part  of  his  army  bad 
clearly  the  advantage,  and  was  advancing  fast  in  the  pursuit, 
when  he,  without  being  overpowered  where  he  acted  in  per- 
son, merely  out  of  fear  and  diffidence,  retired  in  great  disor- 
der to  his  camp.  His  men^  on  their  return  from  their  pursuit, 
expressed  their  indignation  at  being  prevented  from  erecting 
the  trophy,  after  they  had  put  the  enemy  to  flight,  and  killed 
many  more  men  than  they  had  lost.  Aratus,  wounded  widi 
these  reproaches,  determined  to  risk  a  second  battle  for  -the 
trophy.  Accordingly,  after  his  men  had  rested  one  day,  he 
drew  them  out  the  next.  But  finding  that  the  enemj^s  num- 
bers were  increased,  and  that  their  troops  were  in  much  higher 
spirits  than  before,  he  durst  not  venture  upon  an  action,  but 
retreated,  after  having  obtained  a  truce  to  cany  off  the  dead. 
However,  by  his  engaging  manners,  and  his  abilities  in  the 
administration,  he  obviated  the  consequences  of  his  error,  and 
added  "the  city  of  Cleonse  to  the  Ach»an  league.  In  Cleonc 
he  caused  the  Nemean  games  to  be  celebrated ;  for  he  thought 
that  city  had  the  best  and  most  ancient  claim  to  them.  "Hie 
people  of  Argos  likewise  exhibited  them,  and,  on  this  occa- 
sion, the  freedom  and  security  which  had  been  die  privilege  of 
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Che  champions,  were  first  violated.  The  Achaans  consider- 
ed as  enemies  all  that  had  repaired  to  the  games  at  Argos,  and 
having  seized  them  as  they  passed  through  their  territories, 
sold  them  for  slaves.  So  violent  and  implacable  was  their 
general's  hatred  of  tyrants. 

Not  long  after,  Aratus  had  intelligence  that  Aristippus  had 
a  design  upon  Cleonae^  but  that  he  was  afraid  of  him,  because 
he  then  resided  at  Corinth,  which  was  very  near  Cleons.  In 
this  case  he  assembled  his  forces  by  proclamation,  and  having 
ordered  them  to  take  provisions  for  several  days,  marched  to 
Cenchrese.  By  this  manoeuvre,  he  hoped  to  brmg  Aristippus 
against  Cleonae,  as  supposing  him  at  a  distance;  and  it  had  its 
eflect.  The  tyrant  immediately  set  out  from  Argos  with  his 
army.  But  it  was  no  sooner  dark,  than  Aratus  returned  from 
Cenchreae  to  Corinth,  and  having  placed  guards  in  all  the  roads, 
led  on  the  Achaeans,  who  followed  him  in  such  good  order, 
and  with  so  much  celerity  and  pleasure,  that  they  not  only 
made  their  march,  but  entered  Cleonae  that  night,  and  put 
themselves  in  order  of  battle ;  nor  did  Aristippus  gain  the 
least  knowledge  of  this  movement. 

Next  morning,  at  break  of  day,  die  gates  were  opened,  the 
trumpet  sounded,  and  Aratus  advancing  at  full  speed,  and  widi 
all  the  alarm  of  war,  fell  upon  the  enemy,  and  soon  routed 
them.  Then  he  went  upon  the  pursuit,  particularly  that  way 
which  he  imagined  Aristippus  might  take ;  for  the  country  had 
several  outlets.  The  pursuit  was  continued  as  far  as  M ycen», 
and  the  tyrant,  as  Dinias  tells  us,  was  overtaken  and  killed  by 
a  Cretan  named  Tragiscus;  and  of  his  army  there  were  above 
fifteen  hundred  slain.  Aratus,  though  he  had  gained  this  im- 
portant victory  without  the  loss  of  one  man,  could  not  make 
himself  master  of  Argos,  nor  deliver  it  from  slavery ;  for 
Agias  and  young  Aristomachus  entered  it  with  the  king  oi 
Macedon's  troops,  and  held  it  in  subjection. 

This  action  silenced,  in  a  great  measure,  the  calumny  of  the 
enemy,  and  put  a  stop  to  die  insolent  scoffs  of  those  who,  to 
flatter  the  tyrants,  had  not  scrupled  to  say,  that  whenever  the 
Achaean  general  prepared  for  battle,  his  bowels  lost  their  re* 
tentive  faculty :  tnat  when  the  trumpet  sounded,  his  eyes  grew 
dim,  and  his  head  giddy;  and  that  when  he  had  given  the 
word,  he  used  to  ask  his  lieutenants,  and  Other  officers,  what 
further  need  tihere  could  be  of  him,  since  the  die  was  cast, 
and  whether  he  might  not  retire,  and  wait  the  event  of  the 
day  at  some  distance.  These  reports  had'  prevailed  so  much^ 
diat  the  philosophers,  in  their  inquiriei  in  the  schools,  Whie* 
dier  the  palpitation  of  the  heart  and  change  of  colour  on  the 
appearancie  of  danger,  were  argnmenta  of  cowardice,  or  only 
of  some  natural  defect,  some  coldaeas-  in  the  coastimion? 


used  alwt^pH  to  quote  Antus  as  an  extellent  general,  who  yet 
was  always  subject  to  those  emotions  on  occasion  of  a  bat&e. 

After  he  had  destroyed  Aristippus,  he  sought  means  to  de- 
pose Lysiades  the  Megalopolitan,  who  had  assumed  the  su- 
preme power  in  his  native  city.  This  man  had  somediing 
Einerous  in  his  nature,  and  was  not  insensible  to  true  honour, 
e  had  not,  like  most  other  tyrants,  committed  this  injustice 
out  of  a  love  of  licentious  pleasure,  or  from  a  motive  of  ava- 
rice; but  incited,  when  ve^  young,  by  a  passion  for  glory, 
and  unadvisedly  believing  &e  false  and  vain  accounts  dF  the 
'  wondrous  happinesa  of  arbitrary  power,  he  had  made  it  his 
business  to  usurp  it.  However,  he  soon  felt  it  a  heavy  bur* 
den;  and  being  at  once  desirous  to  gain  the  happiness  which 
Aratus  enjoyed,  and  to  deliver  himself  from  the  fear  of  his 
intriguing  spirit,  he  formed  the  noblest  resolution  that  can  be 
conceived,  which  was  first  to  deliver  himself  from  tbe  hatred, 
the  fears,  and  the  guards,  that  encompassed  him,  and  then  to 
bestow  the  greatest  blessing  on  his  country.  In  consequence 
hereof,  he  sent  for  Aratus,  laid  down  the  authority  he  had  as- 
sumed, and  joined  the  city  to  the  Achsean  league.  The 
Aclueans,  charmed  with  his  noble  spirit,  thought  it  not  too 
great  a  compliment  to  elect  him  general.  He  was  no  sooner 
appointed,  than  he  discovered  an  ambition  to  raise  his  name 
above  that  of  Aratus,  and  was  by  that  means  led  to  several 
unnecessary  attempts,  particularly  to  declare  war  against  the 
Lacedsmonians.  Aratus  endeavoured  to  prevent  it,  bat  his 
opposition  was  thought  to  proceed  from  envy.  Lysiades  was 
chosen  general  a  second  time,  though  Aratus  exerted  all  lus 
interest  to  get  that  appointment  for  another:  for,  as  we  have 
already  observed,  he  had  the  command  himself  only  every 
other  year.  ^  Lysiades  was  fortunate  enough  to  gain  that  com- 
mission a  third  time,  enjoying  it  alternated  with  Aratus.  But 
at  last,  avowing  himself  his  enemy,  and  often  accusing  him  to 
the  Achsans  in  full  council,  that  people  cast  him  off.  Fen-  he 
appeared  with  onl^  an  assumed  character  to  contend  against 
real  and  sincere  virtue.  iEsop  tells  usv-— *^  That  the  cuckoo 
one  day  asked  the  litde  birds  why  they  avoided  her?  and  they 
'answered,  It  was  because  they  feared  she  would  at  last  prove 
a  hawk.^'  In  like  manner  it  happened  to  Lysiades.  It  was 
suspected  that,  as  he  had  been  once  a  tyrant,  his  laying  down 
his  power  was  not  quite  a  voluntary  thing,  and  that  he  wouU 
be  glad  to  take  the  first  opportunity  to  resume  it. 

Aratus  acquired  new  glory  in  the  war  with  the  iEtoIiaos. 
The  Achaeans  pressed  him  to  engage  them  on  tiie  confines  of 
Megara ;  and  Agis,  king  of  the  Lacediemonians,  who  attended 
with  an  army «  joined  his  instances  to  theirs ;  but  he  would 
not  consent.  They  reproached  him  with  want  of  spirit,  with 
cowardice ;  they  tried  what  the  weapons  of  ridicule  could  do; 
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but  he  bore  all  iheir  attacks  with  patience,  and  would  not  sa- 
crifice the  real  good  of  the  community  to  the  fear  of  seeming 
disgrace.  Upon  this  principle  he  suffered  the  jEtolians  to  pass 
Mount. Gerania,  and  to  enter  Peloponnesus  without  the  least 
resistance.  But  when  he  found  that  in  their  march  they  had 
seixed  Pellene,  he  was  no  longer  the  same  man.  Without  the 
least  delay,  without  waiting  till  all  his  forces  were  assembled, 
he  advanced  with  those  he  had  at  hand  against  the  enemy,  who 
were  much  weakened  b^  their  late  acquisition,  for  it  had  oc- 
casioned the  utmost  disorder  and  misrule.  They  had  no 
sooner  entered  the  city,  than  the  private  men  dispersed  them- 
selves in  the  houses,  and  began  to  scramble  and  fight  for  the 
booty,  while  the  generals  and  other  officers  seized  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  the  inhabitants,  and  each  put  his  helmet  on 
the  head  of  his  prize,  as  a  mark  to  whom  she  belonged,  and  to 
prevent  her  coming  into  the  hands  of  another. 

While  they  were  thus  employed,  news  was  brought  that 
Aratus  was  at  hand,  and  ready  to  fall  upon  them.  The  con- 
sternation was  such  as  might  be  expected  amongst  men  in  ex- 
treme disorder.  Before  uiey  were  all  apprised  of  their  dan- 
ger, those  that  were  about  the  gates  and  m  the  suburbs,  had 
skirmished  a  few  moments  with  the  Achseans,  and  were  put  to 
flight;  and  the  precipitation  with  which  they  fled,  greatly  dis- 
tressed those  who  had  assembled  to  support  them.  During 
this  confusion,  one  of  the  captives,  daugnter  to  Epigethes,  a 

Eerson  of  great  eminence  in  Pellene,  who  was  remarkable  for 
er  beauty  and  majestic  mien,  was  seated  in  the  temple  of  Diana, 
where  the  officer,  whose  prize  she  was,  had  placed  her,  after 
having  put  his  helmet,  which  was  adorned  with  three  plumes 
of  feathers,  on  her  head.  This  lady,  hearing  the  noise  and 
tumult, ran  out  suddenly  to  see  what  was  the  cause.  As  she 
stood  at  the  door  of  the  temple,  and  looked  down  upon  the 
combatants,  with  the  helmet  still  upon  her  head,  she  appeared 
to  the  citizens  a  figure  more  than  human,  and  the  enemy  took 
her  for  a  deity;  which  struck  the  latter  with  such  terror  and 
-astonishment,  that  they  were  no  longer  able  to  use  their  arms. 
The  Pellenians  tell  us,  that  the  statue  of  the  goddess  stands 
commonly  untouched ;  and  that  when  the  priestess  moves  it 
out  of  the  temple,  in  order  to  carry  in  procession,  none  dare 
look  it  in  the  face,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  turn  away  their 
eyes  with  great  care ;  for  it  is  not  only  a  terrible  and  dangerous 
sight  to  mankind,  but  its  look  renders  the  trees  barren,  and 
blasts  the  fruits  where  it  passes.  They  add,  that  the  priestess 
carried  it  out  on  this  occasion,  and  always  turning  the  face 
directly  towards  the  ^tolians,  filled  them  with  horror,  and 
deprived  them  of  their  senses.  But  Aratus,  in  his  Com- 
mentaries, makes  no  mention  of  any  such  circumstance;  he 
only  says,  that  he  put  the  iEtolians  to  flight,  and,  entering  the 
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town  with  the  fugitives,  dislodged  them  by  <Unt  of  sword,  and 
killed  seven  hundred.  This  action  was  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated in  history :  Timanthes  the  painter  gave  a  very  lively 
and  excellent  representation  of  it. 

However,  as  many  powerful  states  were  combining  against 
the  Acheans,  Aratus  hastened  to  make  peace  with  the  j£to- 
lians,  which  he  not  only  effected  with  the  assistance  of  Panta- 
leon,  one  of  the  most  powerful  men  amongst  them,  but  like- 
wise entered  into  an  alliance  offensive  and  defensive.     He  had 
a  strong  desire  to  restore  Athens  to  its  liberty,  and  exposed 
himself  to  the  severest  censures  of  the  Achaeans,  by  attempting 
to  surprise  the  Piraeus,  while  there  was  a  truce  subsisting  be- 
tween them  and  the  Macedonians.     Aratus,  indeed,  in  his 
Commentaries,  denies  the  fact,  and  lays  the  blame  upon  Erg;i- 
nus,  with  whom  he  took  the  citadel  of  Corinth.     He  says,  it 
was  the  peculiar  scheme  of  Erginus  to  attempt  that  port;  that 
his  ladder  breaking,  he  miscarried,  and  was  pursued ;  and  that^ 
to  save  himself,  he  often  called  upon  Aratus,  as  if  present;  hy 
which  artifice  he  deceived  the  enemy,  and  escaped.    But  this 
defence  of  his  wants  probability  to  support  it.    It  is  not  likely 
that  Erginus,  a  private  man,  a  Syrian,  would  have  formed  a 
design  of  such  consequence,  without  having  Aratus  at  the  head 
of  it,  to  supply  him  with  troops,  and  to  point  out  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  attack.     Nay,  Aratus  proved  the  same  against 
himself,  by  making  not  only  two  or  ttiree,  but  many  moie  at- 
tempts upon  the  Pirsus.     Like  a  person  violendy>  in  love^  his 
miscarriage  did  not  prevail  upon  him  to  desist;  for  as  Us 
hopes  were  disappointed  only  by  the  failure,  perhaps,  of  a  sin- 
gle circumstance,  and  he  was  always  within  a  little  of  succeed- 
ing, he  still  encouraged  himself  to  go  on.     In  one  repulse,  as 
he  fled  over  the  fields  of  Thriasium,  he  broke  his  leg ;  and'the 
cure  could  not  be  effected  without  several  incisions,  so  that,  for 
some  time  after,  when  he  was  called  to  action,  he  was  carried 
into  the  field  in  a  litter. 

After  the  death  of  Antigonus,  and  Demeti-ius'  accession  to 
the  throne,  Aratus  was  more  intent  than  ever  on  delivering 
Athens  from  the  yoke,  and  conceived  an  utter  contempt  for 
the  Macedonians.  He  was,  however,  defeated  in  a  battle  near 
Phylacia  by  Bithys,  the  new  kfaig's  general ;  and  a  strong  re- 
port being  spread  on  one  side  that  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
on  another,  that  he  was  dead,  Diogenes,  who  commanded  in 
the  Pirseus,  wrote  a  letter  to  Corinth,  insisting, — ^**  That  the 
Acheans  should  evacuate  the  place,  since  Aratus  was  no 
more."  Aratus  happened  to  be  at  Corinth  when  the  letter 
arrived,  and  the  messengers  finding  that  their  business  occa- 
sioned much  laughter  and  satirical  discourse,  retired  in  great 
confusion.    The  king  of  Macedon  himself,  too,  sent  a  abip^ 
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with  orders, — ^"That  Aratus  should  be  brought  to  him  in 
chains." 

The  Athenians  exceeding  themselves  in  flattery  to  the  Ma- 
cedonians, wore  chaplets  of  flowers  upon  the  first  report  of 
Aratus'  death.  Incensed  at  this  treatment,  he  immediately 
inarched  out  against  them,  and  proceeded  as  far  as  the  Acade- 
my :  but  they  implored  him  to  spare  them,  and  he  returned 
without  doing  them  the  least  injury.  This  made  the  Athe- 
nians sensible  of  his  virtue ;  and  as  upon  the  death*  of  Deme- 
trius they  were  determined  to  make  an  attempt  for  liberty,  they 
called  them  in  to  their  assistance.  Though  he  was  not  general 
of  the  Acho&ans  that  year,  and  was  so  much  indisposed  besides, 
by  long  sickness,  as  to  be  forced  to  keep  his  bed,  yet  he  caused 
himself  to  be  carried  in  a  litter,  to  render  them  his  best  ser- 
vices. Accordingly,  he  prevailed  upon  Diogenes,  who  com- 
manded the  garrison,  to  give  up  the  Piraeus,  Munychia,  Sala- 
mis,  and  Sunium,  to  the  Athenians,  for  the  consideration  of  a 
hundred  and  fifty  talents,  twenty  of  which  Aratus  himself  fur- 
nished. Upon  this,  the  ^ginetse  and  Hermonians  joined  the 
Achaeans,  and  great  part  of  Arcadia  paid  contributions  to  the 
league.  The  Macedonians  now  found  employment  enough 
for  their  arms  nearer  home,  and  the  Achasans,  numbering  the 
iEtolians  amongst  their  allies,  found  a  great  addition  to  their 
power. 

Aratus  still  proceeded  upon  his  old  principles,  and  in  his 
uneasiness  to  see  tyranny  established  in  a  city  so  near  him  as 
that  of  Argos,  sent  his  agents  to  Aristomachus,  to  represent, — 
**  How  advantageous  a  thing  it  would  be  for  him  to  restore 
that  city  to  liberty,  and  join  it  to  the  Achaean  league ;  how  no- 
ble to  follow  the  example  of  Lysiades,  and  command  so  great 
a  people  with  reputation  and  honour,  as  the  general  of  their 
choice,  rather  than  one  city  as  a  tyrant,  exposed  to  perpetual 
danger  and  hatred."  Aristomachus  listened  to  their  sugges- 
tions, and  desired  Aratus  to  send  him  fifty  talents  to  pay  off 
his  troops.  The  money  was  granted  agreeably  to  his  request; 
but  Lysiades,  whose  commission  as  general  was  not  expired, 
and  who  was  ambitious  to  have  this  negociation  pass  with  th^ 
Achseans  for  his  work,  took  an  opportunity,  while  the  money 
was  providing,  to  accuse  Aratus  to  Aristomachus,  as  a  person 
that  had  an  implacable  aversion  to  tyrants,  and  to  advise  him 
rather  to  put  the  business  intto  his  hands.  Aristomachus  be- 
lieved these  suggestions,  and  Lysiades  had  the  honour  of  in- 
troducing him  to  the  league.  But  on  this  occasion  especially, 
the  Achasan  council  showed  their  afiection  and  fidelity  to  Ara- 
tus: for,  upon  his  speaking  against  Aristomachus,  they  re-^ 
jected  him  with  marks  of  resentment.  Afterwards,  when 
Aratus  was  prevailed  upon  to  manage  the  affair,  they  readily 
accepted  the  proposal^  and  passed  a  decree,  by  which  the  Ar- 
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gives  and  Phliasians  were  admitted  into  the  league.  The 
year  following,  too,  Aristomachus  was  appointed  general. 

Aristomachus,  finding  himself  esteemed  by  the  AchaeanSf 
was  desirous  of  carrying  his  arms  into  Laconia,  for  which  pur* 
pose  he  sent  for  Aratus  from  Athens.  Aratus  made  answer, 
that  he  utterly  disapproved  the  expedition,  not  choosing  that 
the  Achasans  should  engage  with  Cleomenes,*  whose  spirit  and 
power  kept  growing  in  proportion  to  the  dangers  he  had  to 
encounter.-  Aristomachus,  however,  was  bent  upon  the  enter- 
prise, and  Aratus,  yielding  to  his  solicitations,  returned  to 
assist  him  in  the  war.  Cleomenes  offered  him  battle  at  Pa- 
lantium,  but  Aratus  prevented  him  from  accepting  the  chal^ 
lenge.  Hereupon  Lysiades  accused  Aratus  to  the  Achssans, 
and  the  year  following  declared  himself  his  competitor  for  the 
command ;  but  Aratus  had  the  majority  of  votes,  and  was  f<^ 
the  twelfth  time  declared  general. 

This  year  he  was  defeated  by  Cleomenes  at  MouQt  Ly- 
ceum ;  and  in  his  flight  being  forced  to  wander  about  in  the 
night,  he  was  supposed  to  be  killed.  This  was  the  second 
time  that  a  report  of  his  death  spread  over  Greece.  He  saved 
himself,  however ;  and  having  collected  the  scattered  remains 
of  his  forces,  was  not  satisfied  with  retiring  unmolested :  on 
the  contrary,  he  availed  himself  in  the  best  manner  of  his  op- 
portunity i  and  when  none  expected,  or  even  thought  of  such 
a  manoeuvre,  fell  suddenly  upon  the  Mantineans,  who  were 
allies  to  Cleomenes,  took  their  city,  secured  it  with  a  garrison, 
and  declared  all  the  strangers  he  iound  there  free  of  the  city. 
In  short,  he  acquired  that  for  the  Achsans  when  beaten,  which 
they  could  not  easily  hav^  gained  when  victorious. 

The  Lacedaemonians  again  entering  the  territories  of  Mega- 
lopolis, he  marched  to  relieve  that  city.  Cleomenes  endea- 
voured to  bring  him  to  an  engagement,  but  he  declined  it> 
though  the  Megalopolitans  pressed  him  much  to  leave  the 
matter  to  the  decision  of  the  sword :  for,  besides  that  he  was 
never  very  fit  for  disputes  in  the  open  field,  he  was  now  in- 
ferior in  numbers ;  and  at  a  timeof  kfe  when  his  spirits  began 
to  fail,  and  his  ambition  was  subdued,  he  would  have  had  to 
do  with  a  young  man  of  the  most  adventurous  courage.  He 
thought,  too,  that  if  Cleomenes,  by  his  boldness,  sought  to  ac- 
quire glory,  it  became  Aim,  by  his  caution,  to  keep  that  which 
he  had. 

One  day  the  light  infantry  skirmished  with  the  Spartans, 
and  having  driven  them  to  Uieir  camp,  entered  it  witn  them, 

*  Some  authors  write,  thst  CleomeBeB,  at  the  instif^tion  of  the  £toIians» 
had  built  a  fortresa  in  the  territory  of  the  Megalopohtana,  called  Mutneitmf 
which  the  Acbxana  considered  aa  an  open  rupture,  and,  therelbre^  dedarejdy 
in  a  general  avemblj,  that  the  U«edsnioniaas  ihottM  be  comatoed  as  ent- 
miea. 
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and  began  to  plunder.  Aratus  even  then  would  not  lead  on 
the  main  body,  but  kept  his  men  on  the  other  side  of  a  defile 
that  lay  between,  and  would  not  suffer  them  to  pass.  Lysi- 
ades,  incensed  at  this  order,  and  reproaching  him  with  cow- 
ardice, called  upon  the  cavalry  to  support  the  party  which  was 
in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  and  not  to  betray  the  victory,  nor  to 
desert  a  man  who  was  going  to  hazard  all  for  his  country. 
Many  of  the  best  men  in  the  army  followed  him  to  the  charge, 
which  was  so  vigorous,  that  he  put  the  right  wing  of  the  La- 
cedaemonians to  flight.  But  in  the  ardour  of  his  courage,  and 
his  ambition  for  honour,  he  went  inconsiderately  upon  the 
pursuit,  till  he  fell  into  an  intricate  way,  obstructed  with  trees, 
and  intersected  with  large  ditches.  Cleomenes  attacked  him 
in  this  ground,  and  slew  him,  after  he  had  maintained  the  most 
glorious  of  all  combats,  the  combat  for  his  people,  almost  at 
their  own  doors.  The  rest  of  the  cavalry  fled,  and,  turning 
back  upon  the  main  body,  put  the  infantry  in  disorder,  so  that 
the  rout  became  general. 

This  loss  was  principally  ascribed  to  Aratus,  for  he  was 
thought  to  have  abandoned  Lysiades  to  his  fate.  The  Achae- 
ans,  therefore,  retired  in  great  anger,  and  obliged  him  to  follow, 
them  to  iEgium.  There  it  was  decreed  in  full  council,  that  he 
should  be  supplied  with  no  more  money,  nor  have  any  merce- 
naries maintained ;  and  ftiat,  if  he  would  go  to  war,  he  must 
lind  resources  for  it  himself.  Thus  ignominiously  treated,  he 
was  inclined  to  give  up  the  seal,  and  resign  his  command  im- 
mediately ;  but,  upon  more  mature  consideration,  he  thought 
it  better  to  bear  the  affront  with  patience.  Soon  after  this  he 
led  the  Achaeans  to  Orchomenus,  where  he  g^ve  battle  to  Me- 
gistonolis,  father-in-law  to  Cleomenes,  killed  three  hundred 
of  his  n^n,  and  took  him  prisoner. 

It  had  been  customary  with  him  to  take  the  command  every 
other  yts^r ;  but  when  his  turn  came,  and  he  was  called  upon 
to  resume  it,  he  absolutely  refused,  and  Timoxenus  was  ap- 
pointed general.  The  reason  commonly  given  for  his  reject- 
ing that  commission,  was  his  resentment  against  the  people 
for  the  late  dishonour  they  had  done  him  ;  but  the  real  cause 
was  the  bad  posture  of  the  Achaean  affairs.  Cleomenes  no 
longer  advanced  by  insensible  steps ;  he  had  no  measures 
now  to  keep  with  the  magistrates  at  home,  nor  any  thing 
to  fear  from  their  opposition ;  for  he  had  put  the  ephori  to 
death,  distributed  the  lands  in  equal  portions,  and  admitted 
many  strangers  citizens  of  Sparta.  After  he  had  made  him- 
self absolute  master  by  these  means  at  home,  he  marched 
into  Achaia,  and  insisted  upon  being  appointed  general  of  the 
league.  Aratus,  therefore,  is  highly  blamed,  when  afl^irs 
were  in  such  a  tempestuous  state,  for  giving  up  the  helm  to 
another  pilot,  when  he  ought  rather  to  have  taken  it  by  fcrce 
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to  save  the  coikimunity  from  sinking*  Or,  if  he  thought  the 
Achaean  power  beyond  the  possibihty  of  being  retrieved,  he 
should  have  yielded  to  Cleomenes,  and  not  have  brought  Pe- 
loponnesus into  a  state  of  barbarism  again  with  Macedonias 
garrisons,  nor  filled  the  citadel  of  Corinth  with  lUyrian  and 
Gaulish  arms :  for  this  was  making  those  men  to  whom  he 
had  shown  himself  superior,  both  in  his  military  and  poli- 
tical capacity,  and  whom  he  vilified  so  much  in  his  Commen- 
taries, masters  of  his  cities,  under  the  softer,  but  false  name 
of  allies.  It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  Cleomenes  wanted  jus- 
tice, and  was  tyrannically  inclined.  Let  us  grant  it  for  a  mo- 
ment: yet  he  was  a  descendent  of  the  Heraclidae,  and  his 
country  was  Sparta,  the  meanest  citizen  of  which  should  have 
been  preferred  as  general  of  the  league  to  the  first  of  the  Ma- 
cedonians, at  least  by  those  who  set  any  value  on  the  dignity 
of  Greece.  Besides,  Cleomenes  asked  for  the  command 
among  the  Achseans,"^  only  to  make  their  cities  happy  in  his 
services,  in  return  for  the  honour  of  the  title ;  whereas  AnU- 
gonus,  though  declared  commander-in-chief  both  by  sea  and 
l^tnd,  would  not  accept  the  commission  till  he  was  paid  with 
the  citadel  of  Corinth ;  in  which  he  perfectly  resembled 
iEsop's  hunter;!  for  he  would  not  ride  the  Achaeans,  though 
they  offered  their  backs,  and  though  by  embassies  and  decrees 
they  courted  him  to  do  it,  till  he  had  first  bridled  them  by  his 
garrison,  and  by  the  hostages  which  they  were  obliged  to  de- 
liver to  him. 

It  is  true,  Aratus  labours  to  justify  himself  by  the  necessity 
of  a£Fairs.  But  Polybius  assures  us,  that,  long  before  that 
necessity  existed,  he  had  been  afraid  of  the  daring  spirit  of 
Cleomenes,  and  had  not  only  treated  with  Antigonus  in  pri- 
vate, but  drawn  in  the  Megalopolitans  to  propose  it  t9  the  ge- 
neral assembly  of  the  Achaeans,  that  Antigonus  should  be  in- 
vited to  their  assistance.  For,  whenever  Cleomenes  renewed 
his  depredations,  the  Megalopolitans  were  the  first  that  suffer- 
ed by  them.  Phylarchus  gives  the  same  account;  but  wc 
should  not  have  afforded  him  much  credit,  if  he  had  not  been 
supported  by  the  testimony  of  Polybius ;  for  such  is  his  fond- 
ness of  Cleomenes,  that  he  cannot  speak  of  him  but  in  an  en- 
thusiastic manner  ;  and,  as  if  he  was  pleading  a  cause,  rather 
than  writing  a  histor}',  he  perpetually  disparages  the  one  and 
▼indicates  the  other. 

*  Perhaps  Aratus  was  apprehensive  that  Cleomenes  would  endeaToor  to 
make  himself  absolute  amongst  the  Achsans,  as  he  was  already  in  Lacedc- 
mon.  There  was  a  possibility,  however,  of  his  behaving  wiUi  honour  as  ge- 
neral of  the  Achxans :  whereas  from  Antigonus  nothing  could  be  expected 
but  chains. 

t^orace  gives  us  this  hhle  of  £sop's;  but,  before  JEaop,  the  poet  Stesi- 
chonis  is  said  to  have  applied  it  the  Uimenans^  when  they  wexe  going  to 
rm$%9,  guard  for  Phalaris. 
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The  AchaBans  having  lost  Mantinea,  which  Cleomenes  now 
took  a  second  time,  and  being,  moreover,  defeated  in  a  great 
battle  at  Hecatomboeum,  were  struck  with  such  terror,  that 
they  immediately  invited  Cleomenes  to  Argos,  with  a  promise 
of  making  him  general.  But  Aratus  no  sooner  perceived  that 
he  was  on  his  march,  and  had  brought  his  army  as  far  as  Ler- 
ma,  than  his  fears  prevailed,  and  he  sent  ambassadors  to  de- 
sire him  to  come  to  the  Achseans  as  friends  and  allies,  with 
three  hundred  men  only.  They  were  to  add,  that  if  he  had 
any  distrust  of  the  Achaeans,  they  would  give  him  hostages. 
Cleomenes  told  him,  they  did  but  insult  and  mock  him' with 
such  a  message,  and  returning  immediately,  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  Achsean  council,  full  of  complaints  and  invectives  against 
Aratus.  Aratus  wrote  another  against  Cleomenes  in  the  same 
style ;  and  they  proceeded  to  such  gross  abuse,  as  not  to  spare 
even  the  characters  of  their  wives  and  families. 

Upon  this  Cleomenes  sent  a  herald  to  declare  war  against 
the  Achsans ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  city  of  Sicyon  was 
near  being  betrayed  to  him.  Disappointed  of  his  expectation 
there,  he  turned  against  Pellene,  dislodged  the  Achaean  garri- 
son, and  secured  the  town  for  himself.  A  little  after  this,  he 
took  Pheneum  and  Penteleum ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  the 
people  of  Argos  ^adopted  his  interest,  and  the  Pbiliasians  re- 
ceived his  garrison:  so  that  scarce  any  thing  remained  firm  to 
the  Achseans  of  the  dominions  they  had  acquired:  Aratus  saw 
nothing  but  confusion  about  him ;  all  Peloponnesus  was  in  a 
tottering  condition,  and  the  cities  every  where  excited  by  in- 
novators to  revolt.  Indeed,  none  were  quiet  or  satisfied  with 
their  present  circumstances.  Even  amongst  the  Sicyonians 
and  Corinthians,  many  were  found  to  have  a  correspondence 
with  Cleomenes,  having  been  long  disaffected  to  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  public  utility,  because  they  wanted  to  get  the 
power  into  their  own  hands.  Aratus  was  invested  with  full 
authority  to  punish  the  delinquents.  The  corrupt  members  of 
Sicyon  he  cut  off;  but  by  seeking  for  such  in  Corinth,  in  or- 
der to  put  tliem  to  death,  he  exasperated  the  people,  already 
•  sick  of  the  same  distemper,  and  weary  of  the  Achsan  govern- 
ment.* On  this  occasion  they  assembled  in  the  temple  of 
Apollo,  and  sent  for  Aratus,  being  determined  either  to  kill 
him  or  take  him  prisoner,  before  they  proceeded  to  an  open 
revolt.  He  came  leading  his  horse,  as  if  he  had  not  the  least 
mistrust  or  suspicion;  When  they  saw  him  at  the  gate,  a  num- 
ber of  them  rpse  up  and  loaded  him  with  reproaches.  But  he, 
with  a  composed  countenance  and  mild  address,  bade  them  sit 
down  again,  and  not  be  standing  in  the  way,  and  by  making  such 

*  What  wonder,  when  they  saw  Aratus  unfaithfu]  to  his  fixft  principles,  and 
going  to  bring  them  ag«in  under  the  Blscedonian  yoke  ? 
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a  disorderly  noise,  prevent  other  citizens  who  were  at  the 
door  from  entering.  At  the  same  time  that  he  said  this,  he 
drew  back  step  by  step,  as  if  he  was  seeking  somebody  to  take 
his  horse.  Thus  he  got  out  of  the  crowd,  and  continued  to 
talk,  without  the  least  s^ppearance  of  confusion,  to  such  of  the 
Corinthians  as  he  met,  and  desired  them  to  go  to  the  temple, 
till  he  i^jsensibly  approached  the  citadel.  He  then  mounted 
his  horse,  and  without  stopping  any  longer  at  the  fort,  than  to 
give  his  orders  to  Cleopater  the  governor  to  keep  a  strict 
guard  upon  it,  he  rode  off  to  Sicyon,  followed  by  no  more 
than  thirty  soldiers,  for  the  rest  had  left  him  and  dispersed. 

The  Corinthians,  soon  apprised  of  his  flighty  went  in  pur- 
suit of  him :  but  failing  in  their  design,  they  sent  for  Cleo* 
inenes,  and  put  the  city  into  his  hands.  He  did  not,  however, 
think  this  advantage  equal  to  his  loss  in  their  suffering  Aratus 
to  escape.  As  soon  as  the  inhabitants  of  that  district  on  the 
coast  called  Acte  had  surrendered  their  towns,  he  shut  up  the 
citadel  with  a  wall  of  circumvallation,  and  a  pallisadoed  en- 
trenchment.* 

In  the  meat!  time,  many  of  the  Achaeans  repaired  to  Aratus 
at  Sicyon,  and  a  general  assembly  was  held,  in  which  he  was 
chosen  commander-in-chief,  with  an  unlimited  commission. 
He  now  first  took  a  guard,  and  it  was  composed  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens. He  had  conducted  the  Achaean  administration 
three-and-thirty  years ;  he  had  been  first  man  in  Greece,  both 
in  power  and  reputation;  but  he  now  found  himself  abandon- 
ed, indigent,  persecuted,  without  any  thing  but  one  plank  to 
trust  to  in  the  storm  that  had  shipwrecked  his  country :  for 
the  iEtolians  refused  him  the  assistance  which  he  requested; 
and  the  city  of  Athens,  though  well  inclined  to  serve  him, 
was  prevented  by  Euclides  and  Micion. 

Aratus  liad  a  house  and  valuable  effects  at  Corinth.  Cleo- 
mcnes  would  not  touch  any  thing  that  belonged  to  him,  but 
sent  for  his  friends  and  agents,  and  charged  them  to  take  the 
utmost  care  of  his  aflfairs,  as  remembering  that  they  must  give 
an  account  to  Aratus.  To  Aratus  himself  he  privately  sent 
Tripylis,  and  afterwards  his  father-in-law  Megistonous,  widi 
great  offers,  and  among  the  rest  a  pension  of  twelve  talents, 
which  was  double  the  yearly  allowance  he  had  had  from  Pto- 
lemy. For  this  he  desired  to  be  appointed  general  of  the 
Achxans,  and  to  be  joined  with  him  in  the  care  of"  the  citadel 
of  Corinth.  Aratus  answered, — "  That  he  did  not  now  go- 
vern affairs,  but  they  governed  him."  As  there  appeared  an 
insincerity  in  this  answer,  Cleomenes  entered  the  territories 
of  Sicyon,  and  committed  great  devastations.  He  likewise 
blocked  up  the  city  for  three  months  together ;  all  which  time 
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Aratus  was  debating  with  himself- whether  he  should  surren- 
der the  citadel  to  Antigonus,  for  he  would  not  send  him  suc- 
cours on  any  other  condition. 

Before  he  could  take  his  resolution,  the  Achaeans  met  in 
council  at  7Egium,'and  called  him  to  attend  it.  As  the  town 
was  invested  by  Cleomenes,  it  was  dangerous  to  pass.  The 
citizens  entreated  him  not  to  go,  and  declared  they  would  not 
suffer  him  to  expose  himself  to  an  enemy  who  was  watching 
for  his  prey.  The  matrons,  and  their  children,  too,  hung  upon 
him,  and  wept  for  him  as  a  common  parent  and  protector.  He 
consoled  them,  however,  as  well  as  he  could,  and  rode  down 
to  the  sea,  taking  with  him  ten  of  his  friends,  and  his  son, 
who  was  now  approaching  to  manhood.  Finding  some  vessels 
at  anchor,  he  went  on  board,  and  arrived  safe  at  iEgium. 
There  he  held  an  assembly,  in  which  it  was  decreed  that  Anti- 
gonus should  be  called  in,  and  the  citadel  surrendered  to  him. 
Aratus  sent  his  own  son  amongst  the  other  hostages;  which 
the  Corinthians  so  much  resented,  that  they  plundered  his 
goods,  and  made  a  present  of  his  house  to  Cleomenes. 

As  Antigonus  was  now  approachirg  with  his  army,  which 
consisted  of  twenty  thousand  foot,  all  Macedonians,  and  of 
fourteen  hundred  horse,  Aratus  went  with  the  Achaean  magis- 
trate by  sea,*  and  without  being  discovered  by  the  enemy, 
met  him  at  Pegae;  though  he  placed  no  great  confidence  in 
Antigonus,  and  distrusted  the  Macedonians  :  for  he  knew  that 
his  greatness  had  been  owing  to  the  mischiefs  he  had  done 
them  ;  and  that  he  had  first  risen  to  the  direction  of  affairs  in 
consequence  of  his  hatred  to  old  Antigonu^.  But  seeing  an 
indispensable  necessity  before  him,  such  an  occasion  as  those 
who  seemed  to  command  are  forced  to  obey,  he  faced  the  dan- 
ger. When  Antigonus  was  told  that  Aratus  was  come  in  per- 
son, he  gave  the  rest  a  common  welcome,  but  received  him  in 
the  most  honourable  manner;  and  finding  him,  upon  trial,  to 
be  a  man  of  probity  and  prudence,  took  him  into  his  most 
intimate  friendship:  for  Aratus  was  not  only  serviceable  to 
the  king  in  great  affairs,  but  in  the  hours  of  leisure  his  most 
agreeable  companion.'  Antigonus,  therefore,  though  young, 
perceiving  in  him  such  a  temper,  and  such  other  qualities  as 
fitted  him  for  a  prince's  friendship,  preferred  him  not  only  to 
the  rest  of  the  Achaeans,  but  even  to  the  Macedonians  that 
were  about  him,  and  continued  to  employ  him  in  every  affair 
of  consequence.  Thus  the  thing  which  the  gods  announced 
by  the  entrails  of  one  of  the  victims  was  accomplished :  for 
it  is  said  that  when  Aratus  was  sacrificing  not  long  before, 
there  appeared  in  the  liver  two  gall-bladders  enclosed  in  the 
same  caul;  upon  which  the  diviner  declared,  that  two  ene- 

*  The  magistrates  called  Demurgi,    Sec  an  account  of  them  before. 
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mies,  who  appeared  the  most  irreconcileahle,  trould  soon  be 
United  in  the  strictest  friendship.  Aratus  then  took  little  no- 
tice of  the  saying,  for  he  never  put  much  faith  in  victims,  nor 
indeed  in  predictions  from  any  thing  else,  t^ut  used  to  depend 
upon  his  reason.  Some  time  after,  however,  when  the  war 
went  on  successfully,  Antigonus  made  an  entertainment  at 
Corinth,  at  which,  though  there  was  a  numerous  company,  he 
placed  Aratus  next  above  him.  They  had  not  sat  long  before 
Antigonus  called  for  a  cloak.  At  the  same  time  he  asked 
Aratus, — ^'*  Whether  he  did  not  think  it  very  cold  ?'*  and  he 
answered, — ^^  It  was  extremely  cold."  The  king  then  desired 
him  to  sit  nearer,  and  the  servants  who  brought  the  cloak  put 
it  over  the  shoulders  of  both*  This  putting  Aratus  in  mind 
of  the  victim,  he  informed  the  king  both  of  the  sign  and  the 
prediction.  But  this  happened  long  after  the  time  that  we  are 
upon. 

While  they  were  at  Pegae,  they  took  oaths  of  mutual  fidelity, 
and  then  marched  against  the  enemy.  There  were  several 
actions  under  the  walls  of  Corinth,  in  which  Cleomenes  had 
fortified  himself  strongly,  and  the  Corinthians  defended  the 
place  With  great  vigour. 

In  the  mean  time,  Aristotle,  a  citizen  of  Argos  and  friend 
of  Aratus,  sent  an  agent  to  him  privately,  with  an  offer  of 
bringing  that  city  to  declare  for  him,  if  he  would  go  thither  in 
person  with  some  troops.  Aratus  having  acquainted  Antigo- 
nus with  this  scheme,  embarked  fifteen  hundred  men,  and  sail- 
ed immediately  with  them  from  the  isthmus  to  Epidaurus. 
But  the  people  of  Argos,  without  wafting  for  his  arrival,  had 
attacked  the  troops  of  Cleomenes,  and  shut  them  up  in  the 
citadel.  Cleomenes  having  notice  of  this,  and  fearing  that  the 
enemy,  if  they  were  in  possession  of  Argos,  might  cut  off  his 
retreat  to  Lacedaemon,  left  his  post  before  the  Citadel  of  Co- 
rinth the  same  night,  and  marched  to  the  succour  of  his  men. 
He  reached  it  before  Aratus,  and  gained  some  advantage  over 
the  enemy;  but  Aratus  arriving  soon  after,  and  the  king  ap- 
pearing with  his  army,  Cleomenes  retired  to  Mantinea. 

Upon  this  all  the  cities  joined  the  Achaeans  again.  Antigo- 
nus made  himself  master  of  the  citadel  of  Corinth ;  and  the 
Argives  having  appointed  Aratus  their  general,  he  persuaded 
them  to  give  Antigonus  the  estates  of  the  late  tyrants  and  aU 
the  traitors.  That  people  put  Aristomachus  to  the  torture  at 
Cenchrese,*  and  afterwards  drowned  him  in  the  sea,  Aratus 
was  much  censured  on  this  occasion,  for  permitting  a  man  to 
suffer  unjustly,  who  was  not  of  a  bad  character,  widi  whom 

*  Plutarch  teemi  here  to  hare  followed  Phvlarchus.  Polvbiiis  teBs  us  that 
Aristomachus  deserved  greater  punishments  than  he  suffered,  not  only  for  his 
extreme  cruehy  when  tyrant  of  Arffos»  but  also  for  hia  abandooing  the  A^Hx- 
aosin  their  diftress^  and  declsriognir  their  enemies. 
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he  formerly  htul  connections^  and  who,  at  his  persuasion,  had 
abdicated  the  supreipe  power,  and  brought  Argos  to  unite  itself 
to  the  Achaean  league.  There  were  other  charges  against  Ara- 
tus,  namely,  that,  at  his  instigations,  the  Achsans  had  given 
the  city  of  Corinth  to  Ahtigonus,  as  if  it  had  been  no  more 
than  an  ordinary  village;  that  they  had  suffered  him  to  pillage 
Orchomenus,  and  place  in  it  a^Macedonian  garrison;  that 
they  had  made  a  decree  that  their  community  should  not  send 
a  letter  or  an  embassy  to  any  other  king,  without  the  consent 
of  Antigonus,  that  they  were  forced  to  maintain  and  pay  the 
Macedonians ;  and  that  they  had  sacrifices,  libations,  and 
games,  in  honour  of  Antigonus,-— the  fellow-citizens  of  Ara- 
tus  setting  the  example,  and  receiving  Antigonus  into  their 
city,  on  which  occasion  Aratus  entertained  him  in  his  house. 
For  all  these  things  they  blamed  Aratus,  not  considering  that 
when  he  had  once  put  the  reins  in  the  hands  of  that  prince, 
he  was  necessarily  carried  along  with  the  tide  of  regal  power; 
no  longer  master  of  any  thing  but  his  tongue,  and  it  was  dan- 
gerous to  use  that  with  freedom :  for  he  was  visibly  concern- 
ed at  many  circumstances  of  the  king's  conduct,  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  statues.  Antigonus  erected  anew  those  of 
the  tyrants  which  Aratus  had  pulled  down,  and  demolished 
those  he  had  set  up  in  memory  of  the  brave  men  that  surprised 
the  citadel  of  Corinth.  That  of  Aratus  only  was  spared,  not- 
withstanding his  intercession  for  the  rest.  In  the  affair  of 
Mantinea,"!^  too,  the  behaviour  of  the  Achaeans  was  not  suita- 
ble to  the  Grecian  humanity:  for  having  conquered  it  by 
means  of  Antigonus,  they  put  the  principal  of  the  inhabitants 
to  the  sword ;  some  of  the  rest  they  sold,  or  ^ent  in  fetters  to 
Macedonia ;  and  they  made  slaves  of  the  women  and  children. 
Of  the  money  thus  raised,  they  divided  a  third  part  amoDgst 
themselves,  and  gave  the  rest  to  the  Macedonians.  But  this 
had  its  excuse  in  the  law  of  reprisals.  For  however  shocking 
it  may  appear  for  men  to  sacrifice  to  their  anger  those  of  their 
own  nation  and  kindred,  yet  in  necessity,  as  Simonides  says, 
it  seems  rather  a  popular  alleviation  than  a  hardship  to  give 
relief  to  a  mind  inflamed  and  aching  with  resentment.  But  as 
to  what  Aratus  did  afterwards  with  respect  to  Mantinea,  it  is 
impossible  to  justify  him  upon  a  plea  either  of  propriety  or 
necessity:  for  Antigonus  having  made  a  present  of  that  city  to 
the  Argives,  they  resolved  to  repeople  it,  and  appointed  Ara- 

*^  The  Mantineans  had  applied  to  the  Achaeans  for  a  p^arrison  to  defend  them 
againat  the  LacedxnionJana.  In  compliance  with  their  request^  the  Achaeans 
sent  them  three  hundred  of  their  owncitizens»  and  two  hundred  mercenaries. 
But  the  Mantineans  soon  after  chan£plng  their  minds,  in  the  most  perfidious 
manner  massacred  that  garrison;  Thev  desenred,  therefore,  all  that  they  are 
here  said  to  hare  suffered ;  but  Polybius  makes  no  mention  of  the  principal 
inhabitants  being  put  to  death ;  he  only  says,  their  goods  Mrere  plandered,  and 
•ome  of  the  people  9«ld  for  slares. 
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tus  to  see  It  done  ;  in  virtue  of  which  commission,  as  well  aN 
that  of  general,  he  decreed  that  it  should  no  more  be  called 
Mantinea,  but  Antigonea :  which  name  it  still  bears.  Thus, 
by  his  nieans,  Mantinea,  the  amiable  Mantinea^  as  Homer 
calls  it,  was  no  more ;  and,  in  the  place  of  it,  we  have  a  city 
which  took  its  name  from  the  man  who  ruined  its  inhabitants. 

Some  time  after  this,  Cleomenes  being  overthrown  in  a 
great  battle  near  Sellasia,*  quitted  Sparta,  and  sailed  to  Egypt. 
As  for  Antigonus,  after  the  kindest  and  most  honourable  be- 
haviour to  Aratus,  he  returned  to  Macedonia.  In  his  sickness 
there,  which  happened  soon  after  his  arrival,  he  sent  Philip, 
then  very  young,  but  already  declared  his  successor,  into  Pe- 
loponnesus, having  first  instructed  him,  above  all  things,  to 
give  attention  to  Aratus,  and  through  him  to  treat  with  the 
cities,  and  make  himself  known  to  the  Achseans.  Aratus  re- 
ceived him  with  great  honour,  and  managed  him  so  well,  that 
he  returned  to  Macedonia  full  of  sentiments  of  respect  for  his 
friend,  and  in  the  most  favourable  disposition  for  the  interests 
of  the  Greeks. 

After  the  death  of  Antigonus,  the  -Sltolians  despised  ^he  in- 
activity of  the  Achaeans:  for,  accustomed  to  the  protection  of 
foreign  arms,  and  sheltering  themselves  under  the  Macedo- 
nian power,  they  sunk  into  a  state  of  idleness  and  disorder. 
This  gave  the  iEtolians  room  to  attempt  a  footing  in  Pelopon- 
nesus. By  the  way  they  made  some  booty  in  the  country 
about  Patrae  and  Dyme,  apd  then  proceeded  to  Messene,  and. 
laid  waste  its  territories.  Aratus  was  incensed  at  this  inso- 
lence; but  he  perceived  that  Timoxenes,  who  was  then  gene- 
ral, took  slow  and  dilatory  measures,  because  his  year  was 
almost  expired.  Therefore,  as  he  was  to  succeed  to  the  com- 
mand, he  anticipated  his  commission  by  five  days,  for  the  sake 
of  assisting  the  Messenians.  He  assembled  the  Achseans,  but 
they  had  now  neither  exercise  nor  courage  to  enable  them  to 
maintain  the  combat,  and,  consequently,  he  was  beaten  in  a 
battle  which  he  fought  at  Caphyae.  Being  accused  of  having 
ventured  too  much  on  this  occasion,!  fce  became  afterwards  so 

•  Cleomenes  had  entrenched  himself  so  strongly  neap  Sellasia,  in  a  narrov 
pass  between  the  mountains  Eva  and  Olympus,  that  Antigonus  did  not  think 
proper  to  attack  him  there.  It  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  what  could  induce 
Cleomenes  to  come  out  of  these  entrenchments,  and  risk  a  pitched  battle.  Hi^ 
troops  were  not  so  numerous  as  the  enemy's  by  one  third ;  and  he  was  supplied 
with  all  sorts  of  provisions  from  Sparta  :  what  then  could  make  him  hazard  a 
liattle,  the  event  of  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  Lacedxmon  ?  Polybms, 
indeed,  seems  to  insinuate  the  cause  of  this  proceeding;  for  he  tells  us,  that 
Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt,  who  had  promised  to  assist  him  in  this  war,  acquainted 
him  that  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  make  good  his  engagements.  And  as 
Cleomenes  did  not  choose  to  try  the  other  alternative,  that  of  suing  to  Anti- 
gonus for  a  peace,  he  risked  all  upon  the  event  of  that  day. 

f  Aratus  was  accused  in  the  assembly,  first,  of  having  taken  the  command 
upon  him  before  his  time.    In  tht  next  place>  he  was  blamed  for  having  dis- 
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cold,  and  so  hr  at>andoned  his  hopes  for  the  public,  as  to  ne- 
glect the  opportunities  which  the  £tolians  gave  him,  and  suf- 
fered thetn  to  roam  about  Peloponnesus  in  a  Bacchanalian 
manner,  committing  all  the  excesses  that  insolence  could  sug- 
gest. 

The  Achsans  were  now  obliged  to  stretch  out  their  hands 
again  towards  Macedonia,  and  brought  Philip  to  interfere  in 
the  affairs  of  Greece.  They  knew  the  regard  he  had  for 
Aratus,  and  the  confidence  he  placed  in  him,  and  hoped,  on 
that  account,  to  find  him  tractable  and  easy  in  all  their  af- 
fairs. But  the  king  now  first  began  to  listen  to  Apelles,  Me- 
galaeus,  and  other  courtiers,  who  endeavoured  to  darken  the 
character  of  Aratus,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  support  the 
contrary  party,  by  which  means  Eperatus  was  elected  general 
of  the  Achaeans.  Eperatus,  however,  soon  fell  into  the  great- 
est contempt  amongst  them ;  and  as  Aratus  would  not  give  ^any 
attention  to  their  concerns,  nothing  went  well.  Philip,  finding 
that  he  had  committed  a  capital  error,  turned  again  to  Aratus, 
and  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  his  direction.  As  his  affairs 
now  prospered,  and  his  power  and  reputation  grew  under  the 
culture  ot  Aratus,  he  depended  entirely  on  him  for  the  farther 
increase  of  both.  Indeed,  it  was  evident  to  all  the  world  that 
Aratus  had  excellent  talents,  not  only  for  guiding  a  common- 
wealth, but  a  kingdom  too:  for  there  appeared  a  tincture  of 
his  principles  and  manners  in  all  the  conduct  of  this  young 
prince.  Thus,  the  moderation  with  which  he  treated  the  Spar- 
tans,* after  they  had  offended  him,  his  engaging  behaviour  to 
the  Cretans,  by  which  he  gained  the  whole  island  in  a  few  days, 
and  the  glorious  success  of  his  expedition  against  the  j£to- 


miaied  the  AohsantroopSy  while  the  iEtolianB  were  still  m  the  heart  of  Pek>- 
ponnesits.  I'he  third  article  against  him  wtts,  his  venturing  a  battle  with  so 
few  troops  when  he  might  have  roade»  with  great  ease,  a  safe  retreat  to  the 
neighbouring  towns,  and  there  reinforced  his  army.  The  last  and  heaviest 
charge  against  him  was,  that  after  he  bad  resolved  to  give  the  enemy  battle, 
he  did  not,  in  the  whole  action,  take  one  step  that  became  a  general  of  any 
experience :  for  he  sent  the  cavalry  and  light-armed  foot  to  attack  the  enemy's 
rear,  after  their  front  had  gained  the  advantage ;  whereas  he  ought  to  have 
encountered  the  front  at  nrst,  with  the  advantage  of  having  them  on  the 
declivity ;  in  which  case  his  heavy-armed  infantry  would  have  done  him  great 
service.  However,  he  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  loss  of  the  battle  was 
not  his  fault ;  adding,  that  if  he  had  been  wanting  in  any  of  the  duties  of  an 
able  general,  he  asked  pardon ;  and  hoped  that,  in  regard  of  hispast  services, 
they  would  not  censure  him  with  rigour.  This  submission  of  his  changed  the 
minds  of  the  whole  assembly,  and  the  people  began  to  vent  their  rage  upon 
his  accusers.^ 

*  The  Spartans  had  killed  one  of  their  ephori,  and  some  others  of  their 
citizens  who  were  in  the  interest  of  Philip ;  and  some  of  his  counsellors  ad- 
vised him  to  rereoge  the  affront  with  rigour.  But  he  said  that  as  the  Spar- 
tans now  belonged  to  the  Achcan  league,  they  were  accountable  to  it  *,  and 
.  that  it  ill-became  him  to  treat  them  with  severity,  who  were  his  allies,  whtH 
^  predecessors  l^d  pctendcd  his  clemency  to  ttiemi  though  dnemijM. 
VOL.  JV^  «n 
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lians,  gained  Philip  the  honour  of  knowing  how  to  follow 
good  counsel,,  and  Aratus  that  of  being  able  to  give  it« 

On  this  account,  the  courtiers  envied  him  still  more ;  and 
as  they  found  that  their  private  engines  of  calumny  availed 
nothing,  they  began  to  try  open  battery,  reviling  and  insulting 
him  at  table  with  the  utmost  effrontery  and  lowest  abuse.  Nay, 
once  they  threw  stones  at  him,  as  he  was  retiring  from  sup- 
per to  his  tent.  Philip,  incensed  at  such  outrage,  fined  them 
twenty  talents,  and,  upon  their  proceeding  to  disturb  and  em- 
broil his  affairs,  put  them  to  death. 

But,  afterwards,  he  was  carried  so  high  by  the  flow  of  pros- 
perity, as  to  discover  many  disorderly  passions.  The  native 
badness  of  his  disposition  broke  through  the  veil  he  had  put 
over  it,  and,  by  degrees,  his  real  character  appeared.  In  the 
first  place,  he  greatly  injured  young  Aratus  by  corrupting  his 
wife ;  and  the  commerce  was  a  long  time  secret,  because  he 
lived  lender  his  roof,  where  he  had  been  received  under  the 
sanction  of  hospitality.  In  the  next  place,  he  discovered  a 
strong  aversion  to  commonwealths,  and  to  the  cities  that  were 
under  that  form  of  government.  It  was  easy  to  be  seen,  too, 
that  he  wanted  to  shake  off  Aratus.  The  first  suspicion  of  his 
intentions  arose  from  his  behaviour  with  respect  to  the  Mes- 
^enians.  There  were  two  factions  amongst  them  which  had 
raised  a  sedition  in  the  city*  Aratus  went  to  reconcile  them ; 
but  Philip  getting  to  the  place  a  day  before  him,  added  stings 
to  their  mutual  resentments.  On  the  one  hand,  he  called  the 
magistrates  privately,  and  asked  them  whether  they  had  not 
laws  to  restrain  the  rabble?  and,  on  the  other,  he  asked  the 
demagogues  whether  they  had  not  hands  to  defend  them  against 
tyrants  ?  The  magistrates,  thus  encouraged,  attacked  the  chiefs 
of  the  people,  and  they,  in  their  turn,  came  with  superior  num- 
'  bers,  and  killed  the  magistrates,  with  near  two  hundred  more 
of  their  party. 

After  Philip  had  engaged  in  these  detestable  practices, 
which  exasperated  the  Messenians  still  more  against  each 
other,  Aratus,  when  he  arrived,  made  no  secret  of  his  resent- 
ment, nor  did  he  restrain  his  son  in  the  severe  and  disparaging 
things  he  said  to  Philip.  The  young  man  had  once  a  particu- 
lar attachment  to  Philip,  which,  in  those  days,  they  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  love;  but  on  this  occasion  he  scrupled 
not  to  tell  him, — *'*'  That,  after  such  a  base  action,  instead  of 
appearing  agreeable,  he  was  the  most  deformed  of  human 
kind.;\ 

Philip  made  no  answer,  though  anger  evidently  was  work- 
ing in  his  bosom,  and  he  often  muttered  to  himself  while  the 
other  was  speaking.  However,  he  pretended  to  bear  it  with 
gre^t  calmness,  and,  affecting  to  appear  the  man  of  subdued 
temper  and  refmed  manners,  gave  the  elder  Aratus  his  hand. 
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ajid  took  him  from  the  theatre  to  the  castle  of  Ithome,*  under 
pretence  of  sacrificing  to  Jupiter  and  visiting  the  place.  This 
fort,  which  is  as  strong  as  the  citadel  of  Corinth,  were  it  gar* 
risoned,  would  greatly  annoy  the  neighbouring  country,  and  be 
almost  impregnable.  After  Philip  had  offered  his  sacriBce 
there,  and  the  diviner  came  to  show  him  the  entrails  of  the 
ox,  he  took  them  in  both  hands,  and  showed  them  to  Aratus 
and  Demetrius  of  Pharise,  sometimes  turning  them  to  one,  and 
sometimes  to  the  other,  and  asking  them, — "What  they  saw  in 
the  entrails  of  the  victim  ;  whether  they  warned  him  to  keep 
this  citadel,  or  to  restore  it  to  the  Messenians  ?''  Demetrius 
smiled,  and  said, — ^*'  If  you  have  the  soul  of  a  diviner,  you 
will  restore  it ;  but  if  that  of  a  king,  you  will  hold  the  bull 
by  both  his  horns."  By  which  he  hinted  that  h«  must  have 
Peloponnesus  entirely  in  subjection,  if  he  added  Ithome  to  the 
citadel  of  Corinth.  Aratus  was  a  long  time  silent;  but  upon 
Philip's  pressing  him  to  declare  his  opinion,  he  said,— -^^  There 
are  many  mountains  of  great  strength  in  Crete,  many  castles 
in  Boeotia  and  Phocis  in  lofty  situations,  and  many  impregna* 
ble  places  in  Acarnania,  both  on  the  coast  and  within  land.  You 
have  seized  none  of  these,  and  yet  they  all  pay  you  a  volun- 
tary obedience.  Robbers,  indeed,  take  to  rocks  and  precipices 
for  security ;  but  for  a  king  there  is  no  such  fortress  as  honour 
and  humanity.  These  are  the  things,  that  have  opened  to  you 
the  Cretan  sea,  these  have  unbarred  the  gates  of  Peloponnesus. 
In  short,  by  these  it  is  that,  at  so  early  a  period  in  life,  .you  are 
become  general  of  the  one,  and  sovereign  of  the  other." 
Whilst  he  was  yet  speaking,  Philip  returned  the  entrails  to 
the  diviner,  and  taking  Aratus  by  the  hand,  drew  him  along, 
and  said, — ^  Come  on  then,  let  us  go  as  we  came ;" .  intimating, 
that  he  had  overruled  him,  and  deprived  him  of  such  an  ac- 
quisition as  the  city  would  have  been. 

From  this  time  Aratus  began  to  withdraw  from  court,  and, 
by  degrees,  to  give  up  all  correspondence  with  Philip.  He 
refused  also  to  accompany  him  in  his  expedition  into  Epirus, 
though  applied  to  for  that  purpose ;  choosing  to  stay  at  home, 
lest  he  should  share  in  the  disrepute  of  his  actions.  But  after 
Philip  had  lost  his  fleet,  with  great  disgrace,  in  the  Roman 
war,  and  nothing  succeeded  to  his  wish,  he  returned  to  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  tried  once  more  what  art  could  do  to  impose 
upon  the  Messenians.  When  he  found  ^hat  his  designs  were 
discovered,  he  had  recourse  to  open  hostilities,  and  ravaged 
their  country.  Aratus  then  saw  all  his  meanness,  and  broke 
with  him  entirely.  By  this  time,  too,  he  perceived  that  he  had 
dishonoured  his  son's  bed  :  but,  though  the  injury  lay  heavy 

•  In  the  printed  text  it  is  Ithomata,  which  agrees  with  the  name  this  fort 
has  in  Polvbius ;  but  one  of  the  mairascripts  f^rcB  us  Iih9mef  wluch  if  the 
name  fitnbo  gives  it 
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on  him,  he  concealed  it  from  his  son^  because  he  could  only 
inform  htm  that  he  was  abused,  without  being  able  to  help  him 
to  the  means  of  revenge.  There  seemed  to  be  a  great  and  un* 
natural  change  in  Philip,  who,  of  a  mild  and  sober  3^oung 
prince,  became  a  liUdtnous  and  cruel  tyrant;  but,  in  fact,  it 
was  not  a  change  of  disposition ;  it  was  only  discovering,  in  a 
time  qS  full  security,  the  vices  which  his  fears  had  long  con- 
cealed* That  his  regard  for  Aratus  had  originally  a  great 
mixture  of  fear  and  reverence,  appeared  even  in  the  method 
he  took  to  destroy  him :  for  though  be  was  very  desirous  of 
eflFecting  that  cruel  purpose,  because  he  neither  looked  upon 
himself  as  an  absolute  prince,  or  a  king^  or  even  a  freeman, 
while  Aratus  lived,  yet  he  would  not  attempt  any  thing  against 
him  in  the  way  of  open  force,  but  desired  Thaurion,  one  of 
his  friends  and  generals,  to  take  him  off  in  a  private  manner, 
in  his  absence.  At  the  same  time  he  recommended  poison. 
That  officer,  accordingly,  having  formed  an  acquaintance  with 
him,  gave  him  a  dose,  not  of  a  sharp  or  violent  kind,  but  such 
»  one  as  causes  lingering  heats,  and  a  slight  cough,  and  gra- 
dually brings  the  body  to  decay.  Aratus  was. not  ignorant  of 
the  cause  of  his  disorder,  but  knowing  that  it  availed  nothing 
to  discover  it  to  the  world,  he  bore  it  quietly  and  in  silence,  as 
if  it  had  been  an  ordinary  distemper.  Indeed,  when  one  of 
his  friends  came  to  visit  him  in  his  chamber,  and  expressed 
his  surprise  at  seeing  him  spit  blood,  he  said,— ^^  Such,  Cephar 
Ion,  are  the  fruits  of  royal  friendship." 

Thus  died  Aratus  at  iEgium,  after  he  had  been  seventeen 
times  general  of  the  Achaeans.  That  people  were  desirous  of 
having  him  buried  there,  and  would  have  thought  it  an  honour 
to  give  him  a  magnificent  funeral,  and  a  monument  worthy  of 
his  life  and  character.  But  the  Sicyonians  considered  it  as  a 
misfortune  to  have  him  interred  any  where  but  amongst  them, 
aii^i  therefore,  persuaded  the  Achaeans  to  leave  the  disposal  of 
the  body  entirely  to  them.  As  there  was  an  ancient  law  that 
had  been  observed  with  religious  care,  against  burying  any 
person  within  their  walls,  and  they  were  afraid  to  transgress  it 
on  this  occasion,  they  sent  to  inquire  of  the  priestess  of  ApoUa 
at  Delphi,  and  she  returned  this  answer : — 

Seek  you  what  funeral  honours  you  ihall  pa^ 

To  your  departed  prince,  the  small  reward 

For  liberty  restor^a,  and  glory  won  ? 

Bid  Sicyon,  <«ar]ess,  rear  the  sacred  taab. 

For  the  vile  tongue  that  dares  with  impious  bresih 

Offend  Aratus,  blasts  the  faoe  of  Nature, 

Pours  horror  on  the  earth,  and  seas,  and  skies. 

This  oracle  gave  great  joy  to  all  the  Achaeans,  particularly  the 
people  of  Sicyon.  They  changed  the  day  of  mourning  into  a 
festival,  and  adorning  themselves  with  garhmds  and  wUte 
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robes,  brought  the  corpse  with  songs  and  dances  from  iEgium 
to  Sicyon.  There  they  selected  the  most  conspicuous  ground, 
and  interred  him  as  the  founder  and  deliverer  of  their  city. 
The  place  is  still  called  Aratium;  and  there  they  offer  two 
yearly  sacrifices;  the  one  on  the  fifth  of  the  month  Daesius, 
(the  Athenians  call  it  Anthesterion,"*)  which  was  the  day  he 
delivered  the  city  from  the  yoke  of  tyrants,  and  on  which  ac- 
count they  called  the  festival  Soteria;  the  other  on  his  birth-  . 
day.  The  first  sacrifice  was  offered  by  the  priest  of  Jupiter 
the  Preserver^  and  the  second  by  the  son  of  Aratus,  who,  on 
that  occasion,  wore  a  girdle,t  not  entirely  white,  but  half  pur- 
ple. The  music  was  sung  to  the  harp  by  the  choir  that  be- 
longed to  the  theatre.  The  procession  was  led  up  by  the 
master  of  the  Gymnaaium^  at  the  head  of  the  boys  and  young 
men;  the  senate  followed,  crowned  with  flowers,  and  sucli  of 
the  other  citizens  as  chose  to  attend.  Some  small  marks  of 
the  ceremonies  observed  on  those  days  still  remain,  but  the 
greatest  part  is  worn  out  by  time'  and  other  circumstances. 

Such  was  the  Uf<^  and  character  that  history  has  given  us  of 
the  elder  Aratus.  As  to  the  younger,  Philip,  who  was  natu- 
rally wicked,  and  delighted  to  add  insolence  to  cruelty,  gave 
him  potions,  not  of  the  deadly  kind,  but  such  as  deprived  him 
of  his  reason;  insomuch  that  he  took  up  inclinations  that  were 
shocking  and  monstrous,  and  delighted  in  things  that  not  only  . 
dishonoured,  but  destroyed  him.  Death,  therefore,  which  took 
him  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  was  considered,^  not  as  a  misfor- 
tune, but  a  deliverance.  The  vengeance,  however,  of  Jupiter, 
the  patron  of  hospitality  and  friendship,  visited  Philip  for  his 
breach  of  both,  and  pursued  him  through  life :  for  he  was 
beaten  by  the  Romans,  and  forced  to  yield  himself  (o  their 
discretion.  In  consequence  of  which  he  was  stripped  of  all 
the  provinces  he  had  conquered,  gave  up  all  his  ships,  except 
five,  obligefd  himself  to  pay  a  thousand  talents,  and  deliver  his 
son  as  a  hostage.  He  even  held  Macedonia  and  its  depen- 
cies  only  at  the  mercy  of  the  conquerors.  Amidst  all  ^ese 
misfortunes,  he  was  possessed  only  of  one  blessing,  a  son  of 
superior  virtue,  and  him  he  put  to  death,  in  his  envy  and 
jealousy  of  the  honours  the  Romsfns  paid  him.  He  left  his 
crown  to  his  other  son  Perseus,  who  was  believed  not  to  be 
his,  but  a  supposititious  child,  born  of  a  sempstress  named 
Gnathaenium.  It  was  over  him  that  Paulus  iEmilius  triumphed, 
and  in  him  ended  the  royal  race  of  Antigonus;  whereas  the 

Eosterity  of  Aratus  remained  to  our  days,  and  still  continues 
I  Sicyon  and  Pellene. 

*  Tdbraaiy.  f  Sr^oM<  ngnifies  also  o  fiUi, 
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Iphicrates  the  Athenian  genera],  thought  that  a  soldier  of 
fortune  should  have  an  attachment  both  to  money  and  plea- 
sure, that  his  passions  might  put  him  upon  fighting  with  nf^ore 
boldness  for  a  supply.  But  most  others  are  of  opinion,  that 
the  main  body  of  an  army^  like  the  healthy  natural  body, 
should  have  no  motion  of  its  own,  but  be  entirely  guided  by 
the  head.  Hence,  Paulus  iEmilius,  when  he  found  his  army 
in  Macedonia  talkative  busy,  and  ready  to  direct  t)ieir  gene- 
ral, is  said  to  have  given  orders, — *'  That  each  should  keep  his 
hand  fit  for  action,  and  his  sword  sharp,  and  leave  the  rest  to 
him."  And  Plato  perceiving  that  the  best  general  cannot  un- 
dertake any  thing  with  success,  unless  his  troops  are  sober, 
and  perfectly  united  to  support  him,  conclude,  that  to  know 
how  to  obey,  required  as  generous  a  disposition,  and  as  ra- 
tional an  education,  as  to  know  how  to  command;  for  these 
advantages  would  correct  the  violence  and  impetuosity  of  the 
soldier  with  the  mildness  and  humanity  of  the  philosopher. 
Amongst  other  fatal  examples,  .what  happened  amongst  the 
Romans  after  the  death  of  Nero,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  no- 
thing is  more  dreadful  than  an  undisciplined  arn^y  actuated 
only  by  the  impulse  of  their  own  ferocity.  Demades,  seeing 
the  wild  and  violent  motions  of  the  Macedonian  army  after 
the  death  of  Alexander,  compared  it  to  the  Cyclops,*  after 
bis  eye  was  put  out.  But  the  Roman  empire  more  resembled 
the  extravagant  passions  aud  ravings  of  the  Titans,  which  the 
poets  tell  us  of,  when  it  was  torn  in  pieces  by  rebellion,  and 
turned  its  arms  against  itself;  not  so  much  through  the  am- 
bition of  the  emperors,  as  the  avarice  and  licentiousness  of  the 
soldiers,  who  drove  out  one  emperor  by  another.f 

Dionysius  the  Sicilian,  speaking  of  Alexander  of  Pherae, 
who  reigned  in  Thessaly  only  ten  months,  and  then  was  slain, 
called  him,  in  derision  of  the  sudden  change,  a  theatrical 
tyrant.    But  the  palace  of  the  Csesars  received  four  emperors 

•  PolyphemuB. 

t  In  the  origimtl  it  is,  at  one  nail  it  driven  ta  h$  another. 
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in  a  less  space  of  time,  one  entering,  and  another  making  his 
exit,  as  if  they  had  only  been  acting  a  part  upon  a  stage.  The 
Romans,  indeed,  had  one  consolation  amidst  their  misfortunes, 
that  they  needed  no  other  revenge  upon  the  authors  of  them 
than  to  see  them  destroy  each  other ;  and  with  the  greatest 
justice  of  all,  fell  the  first,  who  corrupted  the  army,  and  taught 
them  to  expect  so  much  upon  the  change  of  emperor;  thus 
dishonouring  a  glorious  action  by  mercenary  considerations, 
and  turning  the  revolt  from  Nero  into  treason.  For  Nymphi- 
dius  Sabinus,  who,  as  we  observed  before,*  was  joined  in  com- 
mission with  Tigellinus,  as  captain  of  the  praetorian  cohorts, 
after  Nero's  affairs  were  in  a  desperate  state,  and  it  was  plain 
that  he  intended  to  retire  into  Egypt,  persuaded  the  army,  as 
if  Nero  had  already  abdicated,  to  declare  Galba  emperor,  pro- 
mising every  soldier  of  the  praetorian  cohorts  seven  thousand 
five  hundred  drachmas j  and  the  troops  that  were  quartered  in 
the  provinces  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  drachmas  a  man :  a 
sum  which  it  was  impossible  to  collect  without  doing  infinitely 
more  mischief  to  the  empire  than  Nero  had  done  in  his  whole 
reign. 

This  proved  the  immediate  ruin  of  Nero,  and  soon  after 
destroyed  Galba  himself.  They  deserted  Nero  in  hopes  of 
receiving  the  money,  and  despatched  Galba  because  they  did 
not  receive  it.  Afterwards  they  sought  for  another  who  might 
pay  them  that  sum,  but  they  ruined  themselves  by  their  rebel- 
lions and  treasons,  without  gaining  what  they  had  been  made 
to  expect.  To  give  a  complete  and  exact  account  of  the  affairs 
of  those  times,  belongs  to  the  professed  historian.  It  is,  how- 
ever, in  my  province  to  lay  before  the  reader  the  most  remark- 
able circumstances  in  the  lives  of  the  Cssars.  ' 

It  is  an  acknowledged  truth,  that  Sulpitius  Galba  was  the 
richest  private  man  that  ever  rose  to  the  imperial  dignity. 
But  though  his  extraction  was  of  the  noblest,  from  the  family 
of  the  Servii,  yet  he  thought  it  a  greater  honour  to  be  related 
to  Quintus  Catulus  Capitolinus,  who  was  the  first  man  in  his 
time  for  virtue  and  reputation,  though  he  voluntarily  left  to 
others  the  pre-eminence  in  power.  He  was  also  related  to  Li- 
via,  the  wife  of  Augustus,  and  it  was  by  her  interest  that  he  was 
raised  from  the  office  he  had  in  the  palace  to  the  dignity  of 
consul.  It  is  said  that  he  acquitted  him  of  his  commission  in 
Germany  with  honour;  and  that  he  gained  more  reputation 
than  most  commanders  during  his  proconsulate  in  Africa. 
But  his  simple  parsimonious  way  of  living  passed  for  avarice 
in  an  emperor;  and  the  pride  he  took  in  economy  and  strict 
temperance  was  out  of  character. 

He  was  sent  governor  into  Spain  by  Nero,  before  that  em- 

•  In  the  Life  of  Nero,  which  is  lost. 
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peror  had  learned  to  fear  such  of  die  citizens  as  had  great  au- 
thority in  Rome.     Besides,  the  mildness  of  his  temper,  and 
his  advanced  time  of  life,  promised  a  cautious  and  prudmt 
conduct.    The  emperor's  receivers,*  a  most  abandoned  set  of 
men,  harassed  the  provinces  in  the  most  cruel  manner.  Galba 
could  not  assist  them  against  their  persecutors ;  but  his  con- 
cern for  their  misfortunes,  which  appeared  not  less  than  if  he 
had  been  a  sufftrrer  himself,  afforded  them  some  consolation, 
even  while  they  were  condemned  and  sold  for  slaves.     Many 
songs  were  made  upon  Nero,  and  sung  every  where ;  and  as 
Galba  did  not  endeavour  to  suppress  them,  or  join  the  re- 
ceivers of  the  revenues  in  their  resentment,  that  was  a  circum- 
stance which  endeared  him  still  more  to  the  natives:  for  by 
this  time  he  had  contracted  a  friendship  with  them,  having 
long  been  their  governor.     He  had  borne  that  commission 
eight  years,  when  Junius  Vindez,  who  commanded  in  Gaul, 
revolted  against  Nero.     It  is  said,  that  before  this  rebellion 
broke  out,  Galba  had  intimations  of  it  in  letters  from  VindeX; 
but  he  neither  countenanced  nor  discovered  it,  as  the  gover- 
nors of  other  provinces  did,  who  sent  the  letters  they  had  re- 
ceived to  Nero,  and  by  that  means  ruined  the  project,  as  far 
as  was  in  their  power.     Yet  those  same  governors  afterwards 
joining  in  the  conspiracy  against  their  prince,  showed  that 
they  could  betray  not  only  Vindex,  but  themselves. 

But  after  Vindex  had  openly  commenced  hostilities,  he  wrote 
to  Galba,  desiring  him, — ^'^'To  accept  the  imperial  dignity,  and 
give  a  head  to  the  strong  Gallic  body,  which  so  much  wanted 
one ;  which  had  no  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  men  in  arms, 
and  was  able  to  raise  a  much  greater  number." 

Galba  then  called  a  council  of  his  friends.  Some  of  them 
advised  him  to  wait  and  see  what  motions  there  might  be  in 
Rome,  or  inclinations  for  a  change.  But  Titus  Vinius,  cap- 
tain of  one  of  the  prxtorian  cohorts,  said, — "  What  room  is 
there,  Galba,  for  deliberation?  To  inquire  whether  we  shall 
continue  faithful  to  Nero,  is  to  have  revolted  already.  There 
is  no  medium.  We  must  either  accept  the  friendship  of  Vin- 
dqx,  as  if  Nero  was  our  declared  enemy,  or  accuse  and  fight 
Vindex,  because  he  desires  that  the  Romans  should  have  Galba 
for  their  emperor,  rather  than  Nero  for  their  tyrant."  Upoo 
this,  Galba,  by  an  edict,  fixed  a  day  for  enfranchising  all  who 
should  present  themselves.  The  report  of  this  soon  drew  to- 
gether a  multitude  of  people  who  were  desirous  of  a  change; 
and  he  had  no  sooner  mounted  the  tribunal,  than  with  one 
voice  they  declared  him  emperor.  He  did  not  immediately 
accept  the  tide,  but  accused  Nero  of  great  crimes,  and  lament- 

*  Emrfrm,  pr^curatwret ;  thev  had  full  powers  to  collect  the  revenue^  tad 
scrupled  no  seta  of  oppression  in  the  course  of  their  proceediogs. 
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ed  the  fate  bf  many  Romans  of  great  distinction  whom  ne  had 
barbarously  slain :  after  which  he  declared, — ^^  I'hat  he  would 
serve  his  country  with  his  h^st  abilities,  not  as  Csesar  or  em* 
peror,  hut  as  lieutenant  to  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome?^ 

That  it  was  a  just  and  rational  scheme,  which  Vind«x  adopted 
in  calling  Galba  to  the  empire,  there  needs  no  better  proof 
than  Nero  himself;  for  though  he  pretended  to  lool;  upon  the 
commotions  in  Gaul  as  nothing,  yet  when  he  received  the  news 
of  Galba's  revolt,  which  he  happened  to  do  just  after  he  haci 
bathed,  and  was  sat  down  to  supper,  in  his  madness  he  over- 
turned the  table.  However,  when  the  senate  had  declared 
Galba  an  enemy  to  his  country,  he  affected  to  despise  the 
danger,  and,  attempting  to  be  merry  upon  it,  said  to  his 
friends, — ^^  I  have  long  wanted  a  pretence  to  raise  money,  and 
this  will  furnish  me  with  an  excellent  one.  The  GauU,  when 
I  have  conquered  them,  will  be  a  fine  booty,  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  X  will  seize  the  estate  of  Galba,  since  he  is  a  declared  ene* 
my,  and  dispose  of  it  as  I  think  fit.''  Accordingly,  he  gave 
directions  that  Galba's  estate  should  be  sold  i  which  Galba  no 
sooner  heard,  than  he  exposed  to  sale  all  that  belonged  to 
Nero  in  Spai^i,  and  more  readily  found  purchasers. 

The  revolt  from  Nero  soon  became  general ;  and  the  gover- 
nors of  provinces  declared  for  Galba:  only  Claudius  Macer  in 
Africa,  and  Verginius  Rufus  in  Germany,  stood  put,  and  acted 
for  themselves,  but  upon  different  motives.  Clodius  being 
conscious  to  himself  of  much  rapine,  and  many  murders,  to 
which  his  avarice  and  cruelty  had  prompted  him,  was  in  a 
fluctuating  state,  and  cou!d  not  take  his  resolution  either  to 
assume  or  reject  the  imperial  title.  And  Virginius,  who  com- 
manded some  of  the  best  legions  in  the  empire,  and  had  been 
often  pressed  by  them  to  take  the  title  of  emperor,  declared,-^ 
^^  That  he  would  neither  take  it  himself,  nor  suffer  it  to  be 
given  ,to^  any  other  but  the  person  whom  the  senate  should 
name.'' 

Galba  was  not  a  little  alarmed  at  this  at  first.  But  after  the 
forces  of  Virginius  and  Vindex  had  overpowered  them,  like 
charioteers  no  longer  able  to  guide  the  reins,  and  forced  them 
to  fight,  Vindex  lost  twenty  thousand  Gauls  in  the  battle,  anti 
then  despatched  himself.  A  report  was  then  current,  that  the 
victorious  army,  in  consequence  of  so  great  an  advantage^ 
would  insist  that  Virginius  should  accept  die  imperial  dignity ; 
and  that,  if  he  refused  it,  they  would  turn  again  to  Nero. 
This  put  Galba  in  a  great  consternation,  and  he  wrote  letters  to 
Virginius,  exhorting  him  to  act  in  concert  with  him,  for  pre- 

*  l>io  CassiUB  informs  us,  that  this  declaration  was  made  nine  months  and  tbir-« 
teen  days  before  Galba's  death,  and,  consequently,  on  the  third  of  April ;  for 
he  was  assassinated^oj^  t|ie  ^ecnth  of  January,  in  the  following^  year. 
VOL.  IV.  O  9 
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serving  the  empire  and  liberty  of  the  Romans.  After  which 
he  retired  with  his  friends  to  Colonja,  a  city  in  Spain.,  and 
there  spent  some  time,  rather  in  repenting  of  what  he  had 
done,  and  wishing  for  the  life  of  ease  and  leisure,  to  which  be 
had  so  long  been  accustomed,  than  taking  any  of  the  necessary 
steps  for  his  promotion. 

It  was  now  the  beginning  of  summer,  when  one  evening,  a 
little  before  night,  one  of  Galba's  freed-meh,  a  native  of  Sicily, 
arrived  m  seven  days  from  Rome.  Being  told  that  Galba  was 
retired  to  rest,  he  ran  up  to  his  chamber,  and  having  opened 
it,  in  spite  of  the  resistance  of  the  chamberlains,  informed  him, 
— ^''That  as  Nero  did  not  appear,  though  he  was  living  at  that 
time,  the  army  first,  and  then  the  people  and  senate  of  Rome, 
had  declared  Galba  emperor ;  and  not  long  after  news  was 
brought  that  Nero  was  dead."  He  added,  **  That  he  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  report,  but  went  and  saw  the  dead  body  of 
the  tyrant  before  he  would. set  out."  Galba  was  greatly  ele- 
vated by  this  intelligence ;  and  he  encouraged  the  muMtades 
that  soon  attended  at  the  door  by  communicating  it  to  them, 
though  the  expedition  with  which  it  was  brought  appeared 
incredible.  But  two  days  after,  Titus  Vinius,  with  many 
others,  arrived  from  the  camp,  and  brought  an  account  of  aU 
the  proceedings  of  the  senate.  Vinius*  was  promoted  to  an 
honourable  employment :  while  the  freed-man  had  his  name 
changed  from  Icelus  to  Martianus,  was  honoured  with  the 
privilege  of  wearing  the  gold  ring,  and  had  more  attention  paid 
him  than  any  of  the  other  freed-me^. 

Mean  time,  at  Rome,  Nymphidius  Sabinus  got  the  adminis- 
tration into  his  hands,  not  by  slow  and  insensible  steps,  but 
with  the  greatest  celerity.  He  knew  that  Galba,  on  account  of 
his  great  age,  being  now  seventy-three,  was  scarce  able  to  make 
the  journey  to  Rome,  though  carried  in  a  litter.  Besides,  the 
forces  there  had  long  been  inclined  to  serve  him,  and  now 
they  depended  upon  him  only,  considering  him  as  their  bene- 
factor, on  account  of  the  large  gratuitv  he  had  promised,  and 
Galba  as  their  debtor.  He,  therefore,  immediately  command- 
ed his  colleague  Tigellinus  to  give  up  his  sword.  He  made 
great  entertainments,  at  which  he  received  persons  of  consu- 
lar dignity,  and  such  as  had  commanded  armies  and  provinces; 
yet  he  gave  the  invitation*  in  the  name  of  Galba.  He  like- 
wise instructed  many  of  the  soldiers  to  suggest  it  to  the  prae- 
torian cohorts,  that  they  should  send  a  message  to  Galba,  de- 
manding that  Nymphidius  should  be  always  their  captain,  and 

•  vinius  was  of  a  praetonan  family,  and  had  befafiTed  with  honour  as  gover- 
nor of  Gallia  Narbonensis ;  but  when  he  became  the  faYOurite  and  first  miius- 
tcr  of  the  emperor  of  Rome,  he  soon  made  his  master  obnoxious  to  the  people, 
and  ruined  himself,  llie  truth  is,  he  W{i8  naturally  of  a  bad  disposition,  and  a 
roan  of  no  principlea. 
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without  a  colleague.  The  readiness  the  senate  expressed  to 
add  to  his  honour  and  authority,  in  calling  him  their  benefac- 
tor, in  going  daily  to  pay  their  respects  at  his  gate,  and  de- 
siring that  he  would  take  upon  him  to  propose  and  confirm 
every  decree,  brought  him  to  a  much  higher  pitch  of  insolence ; 
insomuch,  that  in  a  little  time,  he  became  not  only  obnoxious, 
but  formidable  to  the  very  persons  that  paid  their  court  to  him. 
When  the  consuls  had  charged  the  public  messengers  with  the 
decrees  to  be  carried  to  the  emperor,  and  had  sealed  the  in- 
struments with  their  seal,  in  order  that  the  magistrates  of  the 
towi^s  through  which  they  were  to  pass,  seeing  their  authority, 
might  furnish  them  with  carriages  at  every  different  stage  for 
the  greater  expedition,  he  resented  it,  that  they  had  not  made 
use  of  his  seal,  and  employed  his  men  to  carry  the  despatches. 
It  is  said  that  he  even  had  it  under  consideration  whether  he 
should  not  punish  the  consuls:  but  upon  their  apologizing,  and 
hegging  pardon  for  the  affront,  he  was  appeased.  To  ingra- 
tiate himself  with  the  people,  he  did  not  hinder  them  from 
despatching,  by  torture,  such  of  Nero's  creatures  as  fell  into 
their  hands.  A  gladiator,  named  Spicellus,  was  put  under  the 
statues  of  Nero,  and  dragged  about  with  them  in  the  forum 
till  he  died:  Aponius,  one  of  the  informers,  was  extended  on 
the  ground,  and  waggons  loaded  with  stones  driven  over  him: 
they  tore  many  others  in  pieces,  and  some  who  were  entirely 
innocent:  so  that  Mauriscus,  who  had  not  only  the  character 
of  one  of  the  best  men  in  Rome,  but  really  deserved  it,  said  one 
day  to  the  senate, — ^^  He  was  afraid  they  should  soon  regret 
the  loss  of  Nero." 

Nymphidius,  thus  advancing  in  his  hopes,  was  not  at  all 
displeased  at  being  called  the  son  of  Caius  Caesar,  who  reigned 
after  Tiberius.  It  seems  that  prince,  in  his  youth,  had  some 
commerce  with  his  mother,  who  was  daughter  of  Calistus,  one 
of  Caesar^s  freed-men,  by  a  sempstress,  and  who  was  not  want- 
ing in  personal  charms.  But  it  is  evident  that  the  connection 
Caius  had  with  her  was  after  the  birth  of  Nymphidius ;  and  it 
is  believed  that  he  was  the  son  of  Martianus  the  gladiator, 
whom  Nymphidia  fell  in  love  with  on  account  of  his  reputation 
in  his  way ;  besides,  his  resemblance  to  the  gladiator  gave  a 
sanction  to  that  opinion.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  acknowledged 
himself  the  son  of  Nymphidia,  and  yet  insisted  that  he  was  the 
only  person  who  deposed  Nero.  Not  content  with  the  honours 
and  emoluments  he  enjoyed  on  that  account,  ^  * 

he  aspired  to  the  imperial  seat,  and  had  his  engines  privately 
at  work  in  Rome,  in  which  he  en^ployed  his  friends,  with  some 
intriguing  women,  and  some  men  of  consular  rank.  He  sent 
also  Gellianus,  one  of  his  friends,  into  Spain,  to  act  as  a  spv 
upon  Galba. 
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After  the  death  of  Nero,  all  things  went  for  Galba  according 
to  his  wish  ;  only  the  uncertainty  what  part  Virginius  Rufus 
would  act,  gave  him  some  uneasiness.  Virginius  commatided 
a  powerful  army,  which  had  already  conquered  Viiidex^  «nd 
he  held  in  subjection  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  Roman 
empire;  for  he  was  master  not  only  of  Germany  but  Gaul, 
which  was  in  great  agitation,  and  npt  for  a  revolt.  Galba, 
therefore,  was  apprehensive  that  he  would  listen  to  those  who 
offered  him  the  imperial  purple.  Indeed,  there  was  not  an 
officer  of  greater  name  or  reputation  than  Virginitts,  nor  one 
who  had  more  weight  in  the  affairs  of  t^ose  times;  for  he  had 
delivered  the  empire  both  from  tyranny  and  from  a  Gallic 
war.  He  abode,  nowever,  by  his  first  resolution,  and  reserved 
the  appointment  of  emperor  for  the  senate.  After  Nero's 
death  was  certainly  known,  the  troops  again  pressed  bard  upon 
Virginius,  and  one  of  the  tribunes  drew  his  sword  in  the  pavi- 
lion, and  bade  him  receive  either  sovereign  power  or  the  steel  ; 
but  the  menace  had  no  effect.  At  last,  after  FabVas  Valens, 
who  commanded  one  legion,  had  taken  ifce  oath  of  fidelity  to 
Galba,  and  letters  arrived  fi-om  Rome  with  an  account  of  t^c 
Senate's  decree,  he  persuaded  his  army,  though  whh  great 
difficulty,  to  acknowledge  Galba.  The  new  cmpctor  having 
sent  Flaccus  Hordeonius  as  his  successor,  he  received  him  in 
that  qualit}*,  and  delivered  up  his  forces  to  him.  Ht  then 
went  to  meet  Galba,  who  was  on  his  journey  to  Rome,  and  at- 
tended him  thither,  withoot  finding  any  marks  either  ctf  his 
favour  or  resentment.  The  reason  of  this  was,  that  Galba,  oti 
the  one  hand,  considered  him  in  too  respectable  a  light  to  offer 
him  any  injury;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  emperor's  friends, 
particularly  Titus  Vinius,  were  jealous  of  the  progress  he  might 
make  in  his  favour.  But  that  officer  was  not  aware,  that  while 
he  was  preventing  his  promotion,  he  was  co-operating  with  his 
good  genius  in  withdrawing  him  from  the  wars  and  calamities 
in  which  other  generals  were  engaged,  and  bringing  hira  to  a 
life  of  tranquillity  foil  of  days  and  peace. 

The  ambassadors  which  the  senate  sent  to  Galba  met  him 
at  Narbon,  a  city  of  Gaul.  There  they  made  their  compli- 
ments, and  advised  him  to  show  himself  as  soon  as  possible 
to  the  people  of  Rome,  who  were  verj'  desirous  to  see  him. 
He  gave  them  a  kind  reception,  and  entertained  them  in  an 
agreeable  manner.  But  though  Nymphidius  had  sent  him 
rich  vessels,  and  other  furniture  suitable  to  a  great  prince, 
which  he  had  taken  out  of  Nero's  palace,  he  made  use  of  none 
of  it;  every  thing  was  served  up  in  dishes  of  his  6wn.  This 
was  a  circumstance  that  did  him  honour,  for  it  showed  hrm  a 
man  of  superior  'Sentiments,  and  entirely  above  vanity.  Titus 
Vinius,  however,  soon  endeavoured  to  convince  him,  that  the^e 
superior  sentiments,  this  modesty  and  simplicity  otf*  maxiner8<» 
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betrayed  oa  ambitloii  for  popular  applause^  whidi  neal  great* 
ne»s  of  mibd  disdains;*  by  which  argument  he  prevailed  with 
him  to  use  Nero's,  riches,  and  show  all  the  imperial  magnifi- 
cence «t  his  entertainments.  Thus,  the  old  man  made  it  apr 
pear  that,  in  came,  he  woak)  be  entirely  governed  by  Vinius. 

No  flsan  had  a  greater  passion  for  money  than  Vinius ;  nor 
was  any  man  more  addicted  to  women.  Whik  he  was  y€ft 
very  young,  and  making  his  first  campaign  under  Calvisiua 
Sabious,  he  brought  the  wife  of  his  general,  (an  abandoned 
prostitiiite,)  one  night  into  tine  camp,  in  a  soldier^s  habit,  and 
lay  with  ber  in  that  patt  of  it  which  the  Romans  caH  the  jPri ft- 
€ifna.  For  <^iB  Catu«  Caesar  put  him  in  prison ;  but  he  waa 
released  upon  the  death  of  that  prince.  Afterwards,  happening 
to  sup  with  Claudius  Caesm*,  he  stole  a  silver  cup.  The  em* 
peror  being  informed  of  it,  invited  him  the  following  evening*^ 
but  ordered  the  attendants  to  serve  him  with  nothing  but  ear* 
then  vessels.  This  moderation  of  the  emperor  seemed  to  show 
that  die  theft  was  tleQerving  only  of  ridicule,  and  not  serious 
resentment ;  but  what  he  did  afterwards,  when  he  had  Galba 
and  his  revenues  at  command,  served  partly  as  the  cause,  and 
partly  as  the  pretence,  for  many  events  'Of  the  most  tragical 
kind. 

Nymphidiu»,  upon  the  return  of  Gellianus,  whom  he  had 
sent  as  a  spy  upon  Gatba,  was  informed  that  Cornelius  Laco 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  guards  and  of  the  palace, 
and  that  all  the  power  would  be  in  the  hands  of  Vinius.  This 
distressed  him  exceedingly,  as  he  had  no  opportunity  to  attend 
the  emperor,  or  speak  to  him  in  private ;  for  his  intentions 
were  snspected,  and  all  were  on  their  guard.  In  this  per* 
plexity,  he  assembled  the  officers  of  the  praetorian  cohorts,  and 
told  tf&cm,  that  ^  Galba  was,  indeed,  an  old  man  of  mild  and 
moderate  sentiments;  but  that,  instead  of  using  his  own  judg- 
ment, he  was  •entirely  directed  by  Vinius  and  Laco,  who  made 
a  bad  use  of  their  power.  It  is  our  business,  therefore,''  con«- 
tinued  he,  ^^befove  they  insensibly  Establish  themselves,  and 
become  sole  masters,  as  Tigellinus  was,  to  send  ambassadors 
to  the  emperor  in  the  name  of  all  the  troops,  and  represent  to 
him,  that  if  he  removes  those  two  counsellors  from  his  person, 
he  wiilfind  a  much  more  agreeable  reception  amongst  the  Ro- 
mans.^' -Nymphidius  perceiving  that  his  officers  did  not  ap- 
prove the  proposal,  but  thought  it  absurd  and  preposterous  to 
dictsKe'the  choice  of  friends  to  an  emperor  of  his  age,  as  they 
mi^t  iMwe  done  xo  a  boy  who  now  first  tasted  power,  ho^ 

*  \n^^^ieMtSxMfmiUMof»/^/»n!mi^pMfia,M%,i^  it  is  diffioult 

toraakesenic  of  this,  Bu  Sosl 'iiigoiaiQU«ly  proposes  to  resd,rMi  ▲ICOM'TOTH- 
TA  MfitAAQN  flurflt|i«<rcty  mnw^  which  wotud  be  in  English,  and  a  ruiUdtg 
vHdh  tldnktitulfitato^rthy  \>f  any  thing  great.  We  may  be  willing  to  make 
wftvetiA d^djeoturesof tMs>kindy fer 'the  it^X i<ii this^rfe hextremely csrrbpt. 
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adopted  another  scheme.  In  hopes  o(  intimidatiog  Galba,  he 
pretended  sometimes  in  his  letters,  that  there  were  discontents^ 
and  dangers  of  an  insurrection  in  Rome ;  sometimes,  that  Clo* 
dius  Macer  had  laid  an  embargo  in  Africa  on  the  com-ships. 
One  while  he  said  the  German  legions  were  in  motion,  and 
another  while,  that  diere  was  the  same  rebellious  disposition 
amongst  those  in  Syria  and  Judea.  But  as  Galba  did  not  give 
much  attention  or  credit  to  his  advices,  he  resolved  to  usurp 
the  imperial  title  himself  before  he  arrived ;  though  Clodius 
Celsus  the  Antiochian,  a  sensible  man,  and  one  of  his  best 
friends,  did  all  in  his  power  to  dissuade  him,  and  told  him 
plainly,  he  did  not  believe  there  was  one  family  in  Rome  that 
would  give  him  the  title  of  Caesar.  Many  others,  however, 
made  a  jest  of  Galba ;  and  Mithridates  of  Pontus,  in  par- 
ticular, making  merry  with  his  bald  head  and  wrinkled  face, 
said, — ^^^The  Romans  think  him  something  extraordinary 
while  he  is  at  a  distance,  but  as  soon  as  he  arrives  they  wiU 
consider  it  a  disgrace  to  the  times  to  have  ever  called  him 
Ciesar." 

It^was  resolved,  therefore,  that  Nymphidius  should  be  con- 
ducted to  the  camp  at  midnight,  and  proclaimed  emperor.  But 
Antonius  Honoratus,  the  first  tribune,  assembled  in  the  even- 
ing the  troops  under  his  command,  and  blamed  both  himself 
and  them  for  changing  so  often  in  so  short  a  time,  not  in  pur- 
suance of  the  dictates  of  reason,  or  for  making  a  better  choice, 
but  because  some  demon  pushed  them  .on  from  one  treason  to 
another ; — ^'^  The  crimes  of  Nero,  indeed,"  said  he,  **  may  jus- 
tify our  first  measures.  But  has  Galba  murdered  his  own  mo- 
ther, or  his  wife?  Or  has  he  made  you  ashamed  of  your  em- 
peror by  appearing  as  a  fiddler  or  an  actor  on  a  stage  i  Tet 
not-  even  these  things  brought  us  to  Abandon  Nero;  but  Nym- 

Shidius  first  persuaded  us  that  he  had  aband<Mied  us,  and  was 
ed  into  Egypt.  Shall  we  then  sacrifice  Galba  after  Nero; 
and  when  we  nave  destroyed  the  relation  of  Livia,  as  well  as 
the  son  of  Agrippina,  set  the  son  of  Nymphidia  on  the  imperial 
throne?  Or  radier,  after  having  taken  vengeance  on  a  detesta- 
ble tvrant  in  Nero,  shall  we  not  show  ourselves  good  and 
faithAil  guards  to  Galba  V^ 

Upon  this  speech  of  the  tribune,  all  his  men  acceded  to  the 
proposal.  They  applied  also  to  their  fellow  soldiers,  atid  pre- 
vailed upon  most  of  them  to  return  to  their  allegiance.  At 
the  same  time  a  loud  shout  was  heard  in  the  camp ;  sgad  Nym- 
phidius either  believing  (which  is  the  account  that  some^ffive 
us)  that  the  troops  were  calling  him  in  order  to  proclaim  him 
emperor,  or  else  nastening  to  appease  the  insurrection,  and  fix 
such  as  he  found  wavering,  went  wi^  lights  to  thb  camp  ; 
having  in  his  hand  a  speech  composed  for  him  by  Cingonius 
Tarro,  which  he  had  committed  to  memory  in  order  to  pro- 
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Bounce  it  to  the  army.  But  seeing  the  gates  shut,  and  a  number 
of  men  in  arms  upon  the  wall,  his  confidence  abated.  How» 
ever,  advancing  nearer,  he  asked  them,— -^^  What  they  in* 
tended  to  do,  and  by  whose  command  they  were  under  arms?" 
They  answered,  one  and  all, — ^'^That  they  acknowledged  no 
other  emperor  but  Galba.'*  Then  pretending  to  enter  into  their 
opinion,  he  applauded  their  fideli^,  and  ordered  those  that  ac* 
companied  him  to  follow  his  example.  The  guard  opening 
the  gate,  and  suffering  him  to  enter  with  a  few  of  his  people,  a 
javelin  was  thrown  at  him,  which  Septimius,  who  went  before, 
received  upon  his  shield.  But  others  drawing  their  swords, 
lie  fled,  and  was  pursued  into  a  soldier's  hut,  where  they  des- 
patched him.  His  body  was  dragged  to  the  middle  of  the  camp, 
Inhere  they  enclosed  it  with  pales,  and  exposed  it  to  public 
view  the  next  day. 

Nymphidius  being  thus  taken  off,  Galba  was  no  sooner  ii^* 
formed  of  it,  than  he  ordered  such  of  his  accomplices  as  had 
not  already  despatched  themselves,  to  be  put  to  death.  Amongst 
these  was  Cingonius  who  composed  the  oration,  and  Mithri- 
dates  of  Pontus.  In  this  the  emperor  did  not  proceed  accoj;(li&K 
to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Romans ;  nor  was  it,  indeed,  a 
popular  measure  to  inflict  capital  punishment  upon  persons  of 
eminence,  without  any  form  of  trial,  though  mey  might  de« 
serve  death:  for  the  Romans,  deceived,  as  it  usually  happens 
by  the  first  reports,  now  expected  another  kind  of  government. 
But  what  afflicted  them  most  was,  the  order  he  sent  for  the 
execution  of  Petronius  Turpilianus,  a  man  of  consular  dignity, 
merely  because  he  had  been  faithful  to  Nero.  There  was 
some  pretence  for  taking  off  Macer  in  Africa,  by  means  of 
Trebonianus,  and  Fonteius  in  Germany  by  Valens,  because 
they  were  in  arms,  and  had  forces  that  he  might  be  afraid  of. 
But  there  was  no  reason  why  Turpilianus,  a  defenceless  old 
man,  should  not  have  a  hearing,  at  least  under  a  prince  who 
should  have  preserved  in  his  actions  the  moderation  he  so 
much  affected.  Such  complaints  there  were  against  Galba  on 
this  subject. 

When  he  was  about  five-and-twenty  furlongs  from  the  city, 
he  found  the  way  stopped  by  a  disorderly  crew  of  seamen, 
who  gathered  about  him  on.  all  sides.*  These  were  persons 
whom  Nero  had  formed  into  a  legion,  that  they  might  act  as 
soldiers.  They  now  met  him  on  the  road  to  have  their  esta- 
blishment confirmed,  and  crowded  the  emperor  so  much,  that 
he  could  neither  be  seen  nor  heard  by  those  who  came  to  wait 
on  him ;  for  they  insisted  in  a  clamorous  manner,  on  having 

*  Dio  Cssnas  telb  11%  (lib.  bdv.)  that  seven  tbousuid  of  the  disaniMd  mul- 
tade  were  cut  to  pieces  on  the  spot ;  and  others  were  committed  to  prisoo, 
where  they  lajfitill  the  death  of  Galha. 
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legionary  colours  and  quarters  assigned  them.  Galba  put  them 
off  to  another  time ;  but  they  considered  that  as  a  denial :  and 
some  of  them  even  drew  their  swords :  upon  which  he  order- 
ed the  cavalry  to  fall  upon  them.  They  made  no  resistance, 
but  fled  with  the  utmost  precipitation^  and  many  of  them  were 
killed  in  their  flight.  It  was  considered  as  an  inauspicious 
circumstance  for  Galba  to  enter  the  city  amidst  so  much  blood 
and  slaughter.  And  those  who  despised  him  before  as  weak 
and  inactive  through  age,  now  looked  upon  him  as  an  object 
of  fear  and  horror. 

Besides,  while  he  endeavoured  to  reform  the  extravagance 
and  profusion  with  which  money  used  to  be  given  away  by 
Kero,  he  missed  the  mark  of  propriety.    When  Canus,  a  ce- 
lebrated performer  on  the  flute,  played  to  him  one  evening  at 
court,  after  expressing  the  highest  satisfaction  at  the  excellence 
of  his  music,  he  ordered  his  purse  to  be  brought,  and  taking 
out  a  few  pieces  of  gold,*"  gave  them  to  Canus,  telling  him  at 
the  same  time,  that  tibis  was  a  gratuity  out  of  his  own,  not  the 
public  money.     As  for  the  money  which  Nero  had  given  to 
persons  that  pleased  him  on  the  stage,  or  in  the  paimMtra^  he 
insisted  with  great  rigour  that  it  should  all  be  returned,  except 
a  tenth  part.     And  as  persons  of  such  dissolute  lives,  who 
mind  nothing  but  a  provision  for  the  day,  could  produce  very 
little,  he  caused  inquiry  to  be  made  for  all  who  had  bought 
any  thing  of  them,  or  received  presents,  and  obliged  them  to 
rehind.     This  affair  extending  to  great  numbers  of  people, 
and  seeming  to  have  no  end,  it  reflected  disgrace  upon  the 
emperor,  and  brought  the  public  envy  and  hatred  on  Vinius, 
because  he  made  the  emperor  sordid  and  mean  to  others,  while 
he  pillaged  the  treasury  himself  in  the  most  insatiable  man- 
ner, and  took  and  sold  whatever  he  thought  proper. 

In  shorty  as  Hesiod  says,— - 

spare  not  the  luU  oatk,  nor,  when  shallow  streams 
IJedare  the  bottom  near,  withdraw  your  hand. 

So  Vinius,  seeing  Galba  old  and  infirm,  drank  freely  of  the 
favours  of  fortune,  as  only  beginning,  and  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  drawing  to  an  end.f 

But  the  aged  emperor  was  greatly  injured  by  Vinius,  not 
•nly  through  his  neglect  or  misapplication  of  things  comonit- 

*  Suetonius  myn,  Galba  gave  five  denarii.  But  at  that  time  there  were  de- 
narii of  gold.  That  writer  adds,  that  when  his  table,  upon  any  extraordinary 
occasion,  was  more  splendidly  served  than  usual,  he  could  not  forbear  sigh- 
ing, and  expressing  his  dissatislaction  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  comnon 
decency. 

t  Thus,  in  the  court  of  Galba,  appeared  all  the  extortions  of  Nero's  reign. 
They  were  eaually  grievous,  (says  Tacitus,)  but  not  equally  excused,  in  t 
prince  of  Galba's  years  and  experience.  He  badhimself  the  greatest  integrity 
of  heart ;  but  as  Um  rapacity  and  odier  excesses  of  his  mintstera  were  ia- 
putcd  to  bin^  he  was  no  less  hated  tbsa  if  he  bi4  coBivlftted  Ihcia  kiflBiqlfi 
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ted  to  his  trust,  but  by  his  condemniBg  or  defeating  the  most 
salutary  intenuons  of  his  master.  This  was  the  case  with 
respect  to  punishing  Nero's  ministers.  Some  bad  ones,  it  is 
true,  were  put  to  death,  amongst  whom  were  Elius,  Polycle- 
tus,  Petinus,  and  Patrobius.  The  people  expressed  their  joy 
hy  loud  plaudits  when  these  were  led  through  the  forum  to  the 
place  of  execution,  and  called  it  a  glorious  and  holy  proces* 
sion.  But  both  gods  and  men,  they  said,  demanded  tht  pun- 
ishment of  Tigellinus,  who  suggested  the  very  worst  mea;- 
sures,  and  taught  Nero  all  his  t3rranny.  That  worthy  minister, 
however,  had  secured  himself  by  great  presento  to  Vfnius, 
which  were  only  earnests  of  still  greater.  Turptlianus, 
though  obnoxious  only  because  he  had  not  betrayed  or  hated 
his  master  on  account  of  his  bad  qualities,  and  though  guilty 
of  no  remarkable  crime,  was,  notwithstanding,  put  to  death ; 
while  the  man  who  had  made  Nero  unfit  to  live,  and,  after  he 
had  made  him  such,  deserted  and  betrayed  him,  lived  and 
flourished :  a  proof  that  there  was  nothing  which  Vinius 
would  not  sell,  and  that  no  man  had  reason  to  despair  who 
had  money:  for  there  was  no  sight  which  the  people  of  Rome 
so  passionately  longed  for,  as  that  of  Tigellinus  carried  to 
execution ;  and  in  the  theatre  and  the  circus  they  continually 
demanded  it,  till  at  last  the  emperor  checked  them  by  an  edict, 
importing  that  Tigellinus  was  in  a  deep  consumption,  which 
would  destroy  him  ere  long  ;  and  that  their  sovereign  entreat- 
ed them  not  to  turn  his  government  into  a  tyranny  by  needless 
acts  of  severity. 

The  people  were  highly  displeased;  but  the  miscreants  only 
laughed  at  them.  Tigellinus  offered  sacrifice  in  acknowledge 
ment  to  the  gods  for  his  recovery,  and  provided  a  great  enter- 
tainment; and  Vinius  rose  from  the  emperor's  table,  to  go 
and  carouse  with  Tigellinus,  accompainied  by  his  daughter, 
who  was  a  widow.  Tigellinus  drank  to  her,  and  said,— -^^  I 
will  make  this  cup  woriti  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
drachmas  to  you."  At  the*  same  time,  he  ordered  his  chief 
mistress  to  take  off  her  own  necklace,  and  gave  it  her.  This 
was  said  to  be  worth  a  hundred  aBtkfifty  thousand  more. 
«  From  diis  time  the  most  moderate  of  Galba's  proceedings 
were  misrepresented."*  For  instance,  his  lenity  to  the  Gauls, 
who  had  conspired  with  Vindex,  did  not  escape  censure :  for 
it  was  believed  that  they  had  not  gained  a  remission  of  tribute 
and  the  freedom  of  Rome  from  the  emperor's  indulgence,  but 

•  Though  the  rovt  of  Galba's  conduct  was  not  blainolet%  yet  (accofding  to 
Suetoniasand  Zonaras)  he  kept  the  loldieni  to  tlieir  duty;  he  punished  with 
the  utmost  severity  those  who,  by  their  false  accusations,  had  occasioned  the 
death  of  innocent  persons ;  he  delivered  up  to  punishment  such  slaves  as  had 
borne  witness  agunst  their  mssters;  and  he  recalled  thoso  who  had  been  bit' 
loished  by  Nero  under  pretence  of  treason. 

VOL.  XV.  V  p 
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that  they  purchls^  tb«m  of  Vbiai.  Hence  the  people  had 
a  general  aversion  to  Galba's  admiaistratioa.  As  for  ike  sol- 
diers, though  they  did  receive  what  had  been  promised  them, 
they  let  it  pass,  hopiag  that,  if  they  had  aot  that  gratuity, 
they  should  certainly  have  as  much  as  ^ero  had  pv^i  them. 
But  when  they  began  to  murmur,  and  their  complaints  were 
brought  to  Galba,  he  said,  what  well  became  a  great  prince,— 
^^  That  i(  was  his  custom  to  choose,  not  to  buy  his  soldiers.'^ 
This  saying,  however,  being  reported  to  the  troops,  filled  them 
with  the  most  deadly  and  irreconcileable  hatred  to  Galba :  for 
it  seemed  to  them  that  he  not  only  wanted  to  deprive  them  of 
the  gratuiqr  himself,  but  to  set  a  precedent  for  future  emperors. 

The  disaffection  to  the  government  that  prevailed  in  Rome 
was,  as  yet,  kept  secret  in  some  measure^,  partly  because  some 
remaining  reverence  for  the  presence  of  the  emperor  prevent* 
ed  the  flame  of  sec^tion  from  breaking  out,  atid  partly  for  want 
of  an  open  occasion  to  attempt  a  change*  But  tbe  troopa 
which  had  served  under  Virgiaius,  and  were  now  comraAnded 
by  Flaccus  in  Germany,  thinking  they  deserved  great  things 
for  the  battle  which  they  fought  with  Vindex,  and  finding  that 
they  obtained  nothing,  began  to  behave  in  a  very  refractory 
manner,  and  could  not  be  appeased  by  their  officers.  Their 
general  himself  they  utterly  despised,  as  well  on  account  of 
.his  inactivity  (for  he  had  a  gout  in  a  violent  manner),  as  his 
want  of  experience  in  military  affairs.  One  day,  at  some  pub- 
lic games,  when  the  tribunes  and  centurions,  according  to  cus- 
tom, made  vows  for  the  happiness  of  the  emperor,  the  com* 
mon  soldiers  murmured ;  and  when  the  officers  repeated  their 
good  wishes,  they  answered, — *'*'  If  he  is  worthy." 

The  legions  that  were  under  the  command  of  Tigellinus 
behaved  with  equal  insolence ;  of  which  Galba's  agents  wrote 
him  an  account.  He  was  now  apprehensive  that  it  was  not 
only  his  age,  but  his  want  of  children,  that  brought  him  into 
contempt ;  and,  therefore,  he  formed  a  design  to  adopt  some 

Soung  man  of  noble  birth,  and  declare  him  his  successor, 
larcus  Otho  was  of  a  &mily  by  no  means  obscure ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  he  was  more  remarkable  from  his  infancy  for 
luxury  and  love  of  pleasure  than  most  of  the  Roman  youth. 
And  as  Homer  often  calls  Paris  the  husband  of  the  beoMOeovs 
Helen^  because  he  had  nothing  else  to  distinguish  him,  so  Otho 
was  noted  in  Rome  as  the  husband  of  Poppea.  This  was  the 
lady  whom  Nero  fell  in  love  with  while  she  was  wife  to  Cris- 
pinus ;  but  retaining  as  yet  some  respect  for  his  own  wife,  and 
some  reverence  for  his  mother,  he  privately  employed  Otho  to 
solicit  her;  for  Otho's  debauchery  had  recommended  him  to 
Nero  as  a  friend  and  companion,  and  he  had  an  agreeable  way 
of  rallying  him  upon  what  he  called  his  avarice  and  sordid 
manner  of  living. 


We  are  told,  dtat  one  day  when  Nero  was  pManrinj;  him* 
self  with  a  very-  rich  essence,  he  sprinkled  a  little  of  it  upon 
Otho.  Otho  invited  the  emperor  the  day  following,  wnen 
suddenly  gold  and  silver  pipes  opened  on  all  sides  of  die 
apartment,  and  poured  out  essences  for  them  in  as  much  plen^ 
ty  as  if  it  had  been  water.  *  He  applied  to  Poppea,  according 
to  Nero's  deiire,  and  first  seduced  her  for  him,  with  the  flat- 
tering idea  of  having  an  emperor  for  her  lover ;  after  which 
he  persuaded  her  to  leave  her  husbands  But  when  he  took 
her  home  as  his  own  wife,  he  was  not  so  happy  in  having  her, 
as  miserable  in  the  thought  of  sharing  her  with  another.  And 
Poppsa  is  said  not  to  have  been  displeased  with  this  jealousy: 
for,  it  seems,  she  reftased  to  admit  Nero  when  Otho  Was  ab- 
sent; whether  it  was  that  she  stndiiSd  to  keep  Nero's  Appetite 
from  cloying,  or  whedier  (as  somte  say)  she  did  not  choose  t^ 
receive  the  emperor  as  a  husband,  but,  in  her  wanton  way,  took 
more  pleasure  m  having  him  approach  her  as  a  galiaiit.  Otho's 
life,  therefore,  was  in  great  aanger  on  account  of  that  mar- 
riage; and  it  is  astonishing,  that  the  man  who  could  sacrifice 
his  wife  and  sister  for  the  sake  of  Poppsfea,  should  afterwards 
spare  Otho. 

But  Otho  had  a  friend  in  Seneca  ;  and  it  was  he  who  per- 
suaded Nero  to  send  him  out  governor  of  Lusitania,  upon 
the  borders  of  the  ocean.  Otho  made  himself  agreeabk  to 
the  inhabitants  by  bis  lenity ;  for  he  knew  that  this  command 
was  given  him  only  as  a  more  honourable  exile.*  Upon 
Galba's  revolt  he  was  the  first  governor  of  a  province  that 
came  over  to  him,  and  he  carried  *with  him  all  the  gold  and 
silver  vessels  he  had,  to'  be  melted  down  and  coined  for  his 
use.  He  likewise  presented  him  with  such  of  his  servants  as 
knew  best  how  to  wait  upon  an  emperor.  He  behaved  to  him, 
indeed,  in  all  respects,  with  great  fidelity;  and  it  appeared 
from  the  specimen  he  gave,  that  there  was  no  department  in 
the  government  for  which  he  had  not  tulents.  He  dccompa-* 
nied  him  in  his  whole  journey,  and  was  many  days  in  the 
same  carriage  with  htm ;  during  aH  which  time  he  lost  no  op- 
portunity to  pay  his  court  to  Vinius,  erther  by  assiduities  of 
presents :  and  as  he  always  took  care  to  leave  him  the  first  place, 
he  was  secure  by  this  means  of  having  the  second.  Besides 
that  there  was  nodiing  invidious  in  this  st£ltion,  he  recom- 
mended himself  by  granting  his  favours  and  services  without 
reward,  and  by  his  general  affability  and  politeness.  He  took 
most  pleasure' in  serving  the  officers  of  the  army,  and  obtained 
governments  for  many  of  them,  partly  by  applicatiohs  to  the 

*  On  this  oeoMton  the  fbUowiag  dhrtieh  vat  mide  :^ 

Cur  Otho  rirentitd  sit,  qa«rit3i^  exal  honore ; 
Uzsrifl  noBchos  cwpent  «9m  sose. 
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efnperot,  and  partly  to  Yimas  and  his  freed-men  Icelus  and 
Aaiatkus ;  for  these  had  the  chief  influence  at  court. 

Whenever  Galba  visited  him,  he  complimented  the  com«" 
pany  of  guards  that  was  upon  duty  with  a  piece  of  gold  for 
each  man;  thus  practising  upon  aod  gaining  the  soldiers, 
while  he  seemed  only  to  be  doing  honour  to  their  master. 
When  Galba  was  deliberating  on  the  choice  of  a  successor, 
Vinius  proposed  Otho.  Nor  was  this  a  disinterested  over- 
ture; for  Otho  had  promised  to  marry  Vinius'  daughter, 
mStcr  Galba  had  adopted  him,  and  appointed  him  his  succes* 
sor.  But  Galba  always  showed  that  he  preferred  the  good  of 
the  public  to  any  private  considerations;  and  in  this  case  he 
sought  not  for  the  man  %^ho  might  be  most  agreeable  to  him* 
self,  but  one  who  promised  to  be  the  greatest  blessing  to  the 
Homans.  Indeed,  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  thdt  he  would 
liave  appointed  Otho  heir  even  to  his  private  patrimony,  when 
he  knew  how  expensive  and  profuse  he  was,  and  that  he  was 
loaded  with  a  debt  c^  five  millions  of  drachmas.  He,  there*' 
fore,  gave  Vinius  a  patient  hearing,  without  returning  him 
any  answer,  and  put  olF  the  aflair  to  another  time.  However, 
as  he  declared  himself  consul,  and  chose  Vinius  for  his  col« 
leaguf,  it  was  supposed  that  he  would  appoint  a  successor  at 
the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  and  the  soldiers  wished  that 
Otho  might  be  the  man. 

But  while  Galba  delayed  the  appointment^  and  continued 
deliberating,  the  army  mutinied  in  Germany.  All  the  troops 
throughout  the  empire  hated  Galba,  because  they  had  not  re- 
ceived the  promised  donations ;  but  those  in  Germany  had  a 
particular  apology  for  their  aversion;  They  alleged, — ^^  That 
Virginius  Rufus,  their  general,  had  been  removed  with  igno- 
miny ;  and  that  the  Gauls,  who  had  fought  against  them,  were 
the  only  people  that  were  rewarded ;  whilst  all  who  had  not 
joined  Vmdez  were  punished,  and  Galba,  as  if  he  had  obli- 
gations to  none  but  him  for  the  imperial  diadem,  honoured 
his  memory  with  sacrifices  and  pubhc  libations.'' 

Such  speeches  as  these  were  common  in  the  camp,  when  the 
calends  of  January  were  at  hand,  and  Flaccus  assembled  the 
soldiers,  that  they  might  take  the  customary  oath  of  fealty  to 
the  emperor.  But,  instead  of  that  they  overturned  and  broke 
to  pieces  the  statues  of  Galba ;  and  having  taken  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  thev  retired  to 
their  tents.  Their  officers  were  now  as  apprehensive  of  anar- 
chy as  rebellion,  and  the  following  speecii  is  said  to  have  been 
inade  on  the  occasion : — ^^  What  are  we  doing,  my  fellow-sol- 
diers? We  neither  appoint  another  emperor,  nor  keep  our 
allegiance  to  the  present,  as  if  we  had  renounced  not  only 
Galba,  but  every  other  sovereign,  and  all  manner  of  obedi- 
ence.   It  is  true,  Hordeonius  Flaccus  is  no  more  tium  tiie 
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dhftdow  of  Galba.  Let  us  quit  hitn.  Bat  at  th^  distance  of 
one  day's  inarch  only,  there  is  V'ttellius,  who  commands  in 
the  lower  Germany,  whose  father  was  censor,  and  thrice  con- 
sul, and,  in  a  manner,  colleague  to  the  emperor  Claudius. 
And  though  his  poverty  be  a  circumstance  tor  which  some 
people  may  despise  him,  it  is  a  strong  proof  of  his  probity 
and  greatness  of  mind*  Let  us  go  and  declare  kim  emperor, 
and  show  the  world  that  we  know  how  to  choose  a  person  for 
that  high  dignity  better  than  the  Spaniards  and  Lusitanians." 

Some  approved,  and  others  rejected  this  motion.  One  of 
the  standard-bearers,  however,  marched  off  privately,  and  car- 
ried the  news  to  Vitellius  that  night.  He  loand  him  at  table, 
for  he  was  giving  a  great  entertainment  to  his  officers.  The 
news  soon  spread  through  the  army,  and  Fabius  Valens,  who 
commanded  one  of  the  legions,  went  next  day  at  the  head  of  a 
considerable  party  of  horse,  and  saluted  Vitellius  emperor. 
For  some  days  bef<H-e,  he  seemed  to  dread  the  weight  of  so- 
vereign power^  and  totally  to  decline  it ;  but  now,  being  forti- 
fied with  the  indulgences  of  the  table,  to  which  he  had  sat 
down  at  mid-day,  he  went  out  and  accepted  the  title  of  Ger- 
snanicus,  which  the  army  conferred  upon  him,  though  he  re- 
fused that  of  Caesar.  Soon  after,  Flaccus'  troops  forgot  the 
republican  oaths  they  had  taken  to  the  senate  and  people,  and 
swore  allegiance  to  Vitellius.  Thus  Vitellius  was  proclaimed 
emperor  in  Germany. 

Ab  soon  as  Ckdba  was  informed  of  the  insurrection  there,  he 
resolved,  without  farther  delay,  to  proceed  to  the  adoption. 
He  knew  some  of  his  friends  were  for  Dolabella,  and  a  still 
greater  number  for  Otho;  but  without  being  guided  by  the 
judgment  of  either  party,  or  making  the  least  mention  of  his 
design,  be  sent  suddenly  for  Piso,  the  son  of  Crassus  and  Scri- 
bonia,  who  were  put  to  death  by  Nero;  a  young  man  formed 
by  nature  for  every  virtue,  and  distinguished  for  his  modesty 
and  sobriety  of  manners.  In  pursuance  of  his  intentions,  he 
went  down  with  him  to  the  camp,  to  give  him  the  title  of  Cae- 
sar, and  declared  him  his  successor.  But  he  was  no  sooner 
out  of  his  palace  than  very  inauspicious  presages  appeared : 
and  in  the  camp,  when  he  delivered  a  speech  to  the  army, 
reading  some  parts  and  pronouncing  others  from  memorv,  the 
many  claps  of  thunder  and  flashes  of  lightning,  the  viclent 
rain  that  fell,  and  the  darkness  that  covered  both  the  camp 
and  the  city,  plainly  announced  that  the  gods  did  not  admit  of 
the  adoption,  and  that  the  issue  would  be  unfortunate.  The 
countenances  of  the  saldiers,  too,  were  black  and  lowering, 
because  there  was  no  donation  even  on  that  occasion.* 

*  Tsdtus  teOs  ns,  Ihst «  fitde  exertion  of  liberality  vould  hsve  guned  the 
amy ;  and  thst  Gslbs  suffered  by  sn  umetsonable  attention  to  the  parity  of 
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As  to  Fiso,  aB  that  were  present  couM  not  but  wonder,  that, 
•o  far  as  they  could  conjecture  from  his  voice  and  look,  be 
was  not  disconcerted  with  so  great  an  bommr,  though  he  did 
not  receive  it  without  sensibility.*    On  the  contrary,  in  Others 
coontenance  there  appeared  strong  marks  of  resentment,  and 
of  the  impadence  with  which  he  bore  the  disappointment  of 
his  hopes:  for  his  failing  of  that  honour,  which  he  had  been 
thought  worthy  to  as^re  to,  and  which  he  lately  believed  him- 
self very  near  attaining,  seemed  a  proof  of  Galba's  hatred  and 
ill  intentions  to  him*     He  was  not,  therefore,  without  appre- 
hensions of  what  might  befal  him  afterwards;  and  dreading 
Galba,  execrating  Piso,  and  full  of  indignation  against  Vinius, 
he  retired  with  this  confusion  of  passion  in  his  heart.     But 
the  Chaldeans  and  other  diviners,  whom  he  had  always  about 
hias,  would  not  suffer  him  entirely  to  give  up  his  hopes  or 
abandon  his  design.     In  particular,  he  relied  on  Ptolemy,  be- 
cause he  had  formerly  predicted,  that  he  should  not  fail  by  the 
hand  of  Nero,  but  survive  him,  and  live  to  ascend  the  imperial 
throne:  for  as  the  former  part  of  the  prophecy  proved  true, 
he  thought  he  had  no  reason  to  despair  of  the  latter.     Mone, 
however,  exasperated  him  more  against  Galba  than  those  who 
condoled  wi^  him  in  private,  and  pretended  that  he  hau  been 
treated  with  great  ingratitnde.    Besides,  there  was  a  number 
of  people  that  hifd  flourished  under  Tigelliuus  and  Nympbidius, 
and  now  lived  in  poverty  and  disgrace,  who,  to  recommend  tbeaa- 
selves  to  Otho,  expressed  great  indignation  at  the  slight  he  had 
suffered,  and  urged  him  to  revenge  it.  Amongst  these  were  Vetu- 
rius,  whowas  optioj  or  centurion's  d^uty,and  Barbius,  who  was 
teaaerarnu^  or  one  of  those  that  carry  the  word  from  the  tri- 
bunes to  the  centurions.f    Onoraastus,  one  of  Otho's  freed- 
men,  joined  them,  and  went  from  troop  to  troop,  c<^ruptiag 
some  with  money,  and  others  with  promises.     Indeed,  they 
were  corrupt  enough  already,  and  wanted  only  an  opportunity 
to  put  their  deugns  in  execution.    If  they  had  not  been  ex- 
tremely disaffected,  they  could  not  have  been  prepared  for  a 
revolt  in  so  short  a  space  of  time  as  that  of  four  days,  which 
was  all  Aat  passed  between  the  adoptioii  and  the  assassina- 

*  See  an  excellent  speech  which  Tscitas  ascribes  to  Oilbii  entliif  oeoM^os. 

f  The  way  of  setting  the  nightly  guard  was  by  a  tofMra»  or  trily»  with  a 
particolar  inaoription,  given  from  one  centurion  to  another  quke  through  the 
armvt  till  it  came  again  to  the  tribune  who  first  delivered  it. 

The  text  in  this  pUce  is  corrupt.  Lipsius  rightly  observes,  that,  initead 
oT  ii  teyy^ij^  and  /k  oirt»^,  we  atronld  read  imri^MKm  and  Aem^.  Then  it 
will  raid  thus :— Ovt*  ytf  mgKwnt  m  ikgyytU0  mmt  i^tnnfm  ^ymtfunti  Tix«yv«. 
But  even  then  Plutarch  will  not  have  given  a  description  of  the  principal  of- 
fices of  the  opHo  and  the  tcBierarnu,  Messengers,  it  is  true,  they  were ;  but 
spies  only  occasionally.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  tranaUte  the  text  thus 
amended,  at  least  ia  s  iMte.-'>-«8ii  thq^  «re  saikd  wAs  perftrm  the  i^jfc^  •/  mt^ 
•et^fen  and  epiet. 
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tion ;  for  Piso  and  Galba  were  both  slain  the  sixth  day  after, 
which  was  the  fifteenth  of  January.  Early  in  the  morning 
Galba  sacrificed  in  the  palace  in  presence  of  nis  friends.  Um- 
bricitts  the  diviner  no  sooner  took  the  entrails  in  his  hands^ 
than  he  declared,  not  in  enigmatical  expressions,  but  plainly^ 
that  there  were  signs  of  great  troubles  and  of  treason  that 
threatened  immediate  danger  to  the  emperor*  Thus  Otho 
was  almost  delivered  up  to  G&lba  by  the  hand  of  the  gods ;  for 
he  stood  behind  the  emperor,  listening  with  great  attention  to 
the  observations  made  by  Umbricius.  These  put  him  in  great 
confusion,  and  his  fears  were  discovered  by  his  change  of  co- 
lour, when  his  freed-man  Onomastus  came  and  told  him  that 
the  architects  were  come,  and  waited  for  him  at  his  house. 
This  was  the  signal  for  Otho's  meeting  the  soldiers.  He  pre- 
tended, therefore,  that  he  had  bought  an  old  house  which 
these  architects  were  to  examine,  and  going  down  by  what  is 
called  Tiberius'  palace,  went  to  that  part  of  the  forum  where 
stands  the  gilded  pillar  which  terminates  all  the  great  roads 
in  Italy.* 

The  soldiers  who  received  him  and  saluted  him  emperor, 
are  said  not  to  have  been  more  than  twenty-three:  so  that, 
though  he  had  nothing  of  that  dastardly  spirit  which  the  deli- 
cacy of  his  constitution,  and  the  effeminacy  of  his  life  seemed 
to  declare,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  firm  and  resolute  in  time 
of  danger;  yet,  on  this  occasion,  he  was  intimidated,  and 
wanted  to  retire.  But  the  soldiers  would  not  suffer  it.  They 
surrounded  the  chairf  with  drawn  swords,  and  insisted  on  its 
proceeding  to  the  camp.  Mean  time  Otho  desired  the  bearers 
to  make  haste,  often  declaring  that  he  was  a  lost  man.  There 
were  some  who  overheard  him,  and  they  rather  wondered  at 
the  hardiness  of  the  attempt  with  so  small  a  party,  than  dis- 
turbed themselves  about  the  consequences.  As  he  was  car- 
ried through  the  forum  about  the  same  number  as  the  first 
joined  him,  and  others  afterwards,  by  three  or  four  at  a  time. 
The  whole  party  then  saluted  him  Csesar,  and  conducted  him 
to  die  camp,  flourishing  their  swords  before  him.  Martialis, 
the  tribune  who  kept  guard  that  day,  knowing  nothing  (as  they 
tell  us)  of  the  conspiracy,  was  surprised  and  terrified  at  so 
unexpected  a  sight,  and  suffered  them  to  enter.  When  Otho 
was  within  the  camp,  he  met  with  no  resistance,  for  the  con- 
spirators gathered  about  such  as  were  strangers  to  the  design, 
and  made  it  their  business  to  explain  it  to  them ;  upon  which 
they  joined  them  by  one  or  two  at  a  time,  at  first  out  of  fear, 
and  afterwards  out  of  choice. 

*  This  piJIar  was  set  up  hy  Augustus  when  he  took  the  highways  undsr  hit 
inspection,  and  had  the  aistances  of  places  from  Rome  ^^  arkod  upon  it. 

t  Suetonius  says^  he  got  into  a  womitfi's  sadsOf  ip  ardsi  to  be  the  better 
eonccslcd. 
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The  news  was  immediately  earned  to  Galba,  whik  the  di- 
viners yet  attended,  and  had  the  entrails  in  his  hands;  ao  that 
they  wno  had  heen  most  incredulous  in  matters  of  divination, 
and  even  held  it  in  contempt  before,  were  astonished  at  the 
divine  interposition  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  presage. 
People  of  all  sorts  now  crowding  from  the  forum  to  the  pa- 
Jace,  Vinius  and  Laco,  with  some  of  the  emperor's  freed-men, 
stood  before  him  with  drawn  swords  to  defend  him.  Piso 
went  out  to  speak  to  the  life*guards,  and  Marius  Celsus,  a 
man  of  great  courage  and  honour,  was  sent  to  secure  the  Illy- 
rian  legion,  which  lay  in  Vipsanius*  portico. 

Galba  was  inclined  to  go  out  to  the  people.  Vinius  endea- 
voured to  dissuade  him  from  it;  but  Celsus  and  Laco  encou- 
raged him  to  go,  and  expressed  themselves  widi  some  sharp- 
ness against  Vinius.  Mean  time  a  strong  report  prevailed 
that  Otho  was  slain  in  the  camp;  soon  alter  wbicn,  Julius 
Atticus,  a  soldier  of  some  note  amongst  the  guards,  came  up, 
and  ciying  he  was  the  man  that  had  killed  Cesar's  enemy^ 
made  nis  way  through  the  crowd,  and  showed  hts  bloody 
sword  to  Galba.  The  emperor  fixing  his  eye  upon  turn,  said, 
— ^  Who  gave  vou  orders  T'  He  answered,—*^  My  allegiance, 
and  the  oath  I  had  taken  ;*'  and  the  people  expressed  their  ap- 
probation in  loud  plaudits*  Galba  then  went  out  in  a  sedan 
chair,  with  a  design  to  sacrifice  to  Jupiter,  and  show  himself 
to  the  people.  But  he  had  no  sooner  entered  the  forum  than 
the  rumour  changed  like  the  wind,  and  news  met  him  that 
Otho  was  master  of  the  camp.  On  this  occasion.,  as  it  was 
natural  amongst  a  multitude  of  people,  some  called  out  to  him 
to  advance,  and  some  to  retire ;  some  to  take  courage,  and  some 
to  be  cautious.  His  chair  was  tossed  backward  and  forwani, 
as  in  a  tempest,  and  ready  to  be  overset,  when  there  appeared 
first  a  party  of  horse,  and  then  another  of  foot,  issuing  from 
the  Basilica  of  Paulus,  and  crying  out,—-**  Away  with  thb 
private  man !"  Numbers  were  then  running  about,  not  to  se- 
parate by  flight,  but  to  possess  themselves  of  the  porticoes  and 
eminences  about  the  forum^  as  it  were  to  enjoy  some  public 
specucle.  Atilius  Virgilio  beat  down  one  of  Galba's  statues, 
which  served  as  a  signal  for  hostilities,  and  they  attacked  the 
chair  on  all  sides  with  javelins.  As  those  did  not  despatch 
him,  they  advanced  sword  in  hand.  In  this  time  of  trial  none 
stood  up  in  his  defence  but  one  man,  who,  indeed,  amongst 
so  many  millions,  was  the  only  one  that  did  honour  to  the  Ro- 
man empire.  This  was  Sempronius  Densus,*  a  centurion, 
who,  without  any  particular  obligations  to  Galba,  and  only 

'  *  In  the  Greek  text  it  is  ImStinii;  bat  that  text  (as  we  observed  before)  in 
the  Life  of  Galba,  is  extremely  corrupt.  We  have,  thirefore,  given  JDiemw 
from  Tacitus;  as  Fir^'So  ioitead  of  Sercelh,  abore. 
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from  H  regard  to  honour  and  the  law,  stood  fbrdi  to  defend 
the  chair.  First  of  all  he  lifted  up  the  vine*branch  with  which 
the  centurions  chastise  such  as  deserve  stripes,  and  then  called 
out  to  the  soldiers  who  were  pressing  on,  and  commanded 
them  to  spare  the  emperor.  They  fell  upon  him  notwitb* 
standing,  and  he  drew  his  sword  and  fought  a  long  time,  till, 
he  received  a  stroke  in  the  ham,  which  brought  him  to  the 
ground. 

The  chair  was  overturned  at  what  is  called  the  Curtian 
Lake,  and  Cjalba  tumbling  out  of  it,  diey  ran  to  despatch  him.. 
At  the  same  time  he  presented  his  throat,  and  said, — ^^^  Strike, 
if  it  be  for  the  good  of  Rome."  He  received  many  strokes 
upon  his  arms  and  legs,  for  he  had  a  coat  of  mail  upon  hia 
body.  According  to  most  accounts,  it  was  Camurius,  a  sol* 
dier  of  the  fifteenth  legion,  that  despatched  him ;  though  some 
say  it  was  Terentius,  some  Arcadius,*  and  others  Pabius  Fa- 
bulus.  They  add,  that  when  Fabius  had  cut  off  his  head,  he 
wrapt  it  up  in  the  skirt  of  his  garment,  because  it  was  so  bald 
that  he  could  take  no  hold  of  it.  His  associates,  however^ 
would  not  suffer  him  to  conceal  it,  but  insisted  that  he  should 
let  the  world  see  what  an  exploit  he  had  performed:  he,  there- 
fore, fixed  it  upon  the  point  of  his  spear,  and  swinging  about 
the  head  of  a  venerable  old  man,  and  a  mild  prince,  who  was 
both  Pontiftx  Maximus  and  consul,  he  ran  on  (like  the  Bac- 
chanals with  the  head  of  Pentheus,)  brandishing  his  spear  thar 
was  dyed  with  the  blood  that  trickled  from  it. 

When  the  head  was  presented  to  Otho,  he  cried  out,— •^^  This 
is  nothing,  mv  fellow-soldiers ;  show  me  the  head  of  Piso.^* 
It  was  brought  not  long  after;  for  that  young  prince  being 
wounded,  and  pursued  by  one  Marcus,  was  killed  by  him  at 
the  gates  of  the  temple  of  Vesta.  Vinius  also  was  put  to  th» 
sword,  though  he  declared  himself  an  accomplice  in  the  con- 
spiracy,  and  protested  that  it  was  against  Otho's  orders  that  he 
suffered.  However,  they  cut  off  his  head,  and  that  of  Laco, 
and  canying  them  to  Otho,  demanded  their  reward:  for,  m 
Archilochus  says,-— 

We  bring  seTen  warrion  only  to  your  ten^ 
Yet  thoiuands  of  ua  idll'd  them. 

So,  in  this  case  many,  who  had  no  share  in  the  action,  bathed 
their  hands  and  swords  in  the  blood,  and  showing  diem  to 
Otho,  petitioned  for  their  reward.  It  appeared  afterwards, 
from  the  petitions  given  in,  that  the  number  of  them  was  a 
hundred  and  twenty ;  and  Vitellius,  having  searched  them  out, 
put  them  all  to  death.    Marius  Celsus  also  coming  to  the 

*InTscitiu^Xfcaii^.   ItetlutoriinnMlMS  no  mention  of  FikiiBb! 
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canipt  many  accused  him  of  having  exhorted  the  soldiers  to 
stand  by  Galba,  and  the  bulk  of  the  army  insisted  that  he 
should  suffer.  J3ut  Otho  being  desirous  to  save  him,  and  yet 
afraid  of  contradicting  them,  told  them, — "'  He  did  not  choose 
to  have  him  executed  so  soon,  because  he  had  several  impor- 
tant questions  to  put  to  him."  He  ordered  him,  therefore,  to 
be  kept  in  chains,  and  delivered  him  to  persons  in  whom  he 
could  best  confide. 

The  senate  was  immediately  assembled;  and,  as  if  they  were 
become  different  men,  or  had  other  gods  to  swear  by,  they  took 
the  oath  to  Otho,  which  he  had  before  taken  to  Galba,  but  had 
not  kept;  and  diey  gave  him  the  titles  of  Cssar  and  Augustus, 
while  the  bodies  of  those  that  had  been  beheaded  lay  in  their 
consular  robes  in  the  forum.  As  for  the  heads,  the  soldiers, 
after  they  had  no  farther  use  for  them,  sold  that  of  Vinius  to 
his  daughter  for  two  thousand  five  hundred  drachmas.  Piso's 
was  given  to  his  wife  Veranla,  at  her  request;*  and  Galba 's 
to  the  servants  of  Patrobius  and  Vitellius,f  who,  after  thejr 
had  treated  it  with  the  utmost  insolence  and  outrage,  threw  it 
into  a  place  called  Sestertium;^.  where  the  bodies  of  those  are 
cast  that  are  put  to  death  by  the  emperors.  Galba's  corpse 
was  carried  away  by  Helvidius  Priscus,  with  Otho's  permis- 
sion, and  buried  in  the  night  by  his  freed-roan  Argius. 

Such  is  the  history  of  Galba ;  a  man  who,  in  the  points  of 
family  and  fortune,  distinctly  considered,  was  exceeded  by  few 
of  the  Romans,  and  who,  in  the  union  of  both,  was  superior 
to  all.  He  had  lived,  too,  in  great  honour,  and  with  the  best 
reputation,  under  five  emperors ;  and  it  was  rather  by  his  cha- 
racter, than  by  force  of  arms,  that  he  deposed  Nero.  As  to 
the  rest  who  conspired  against  the  tyrant,  some  of  them  were 
thought  unworthy  of  the  imperial  diadem  by  the  people,  and 
others  thought  themselves  unworthy.  But  Galba  was  invited 
to  accept  it,  and  only  followed  the  sense  of  those  who  called 
him  to  that  high  dignity.  Nay,  when  he  gave  the  sanction  of 
his  name  to  Vindex,  that  which  before  was  called  rebellion, 
was  considered  only  as  a  civil  war,  because  a  man  of  princely 
talents  was  then  at  the  head  of  it.  So  that  he  did  not  so  much 
want  the  empire,  as  the  empire  wanted  him:  and  with  these 
principles  he  attempted  to  govern  a  people  corrupted  by  Ti- 
gellinus  and  Nymphidius,  as  Scipio,  Fabricius,  and  Camillus 
governed  the  Romans  of  their  times.  Notwithstanding  his 
great  age,  he  showed  himself  a  chief  worthy  of  ancient  Rome 

*  Tacitus  (lib.  i.)  says  she  purchased  it. 

f  Galba  had  put  Patrobius  to  death ;  but  we  know  not  why  the  servants  of 
ViteUiiis  should  desire  to  treat  Galba's  remains  with  any  indignity. 

i  Ldpsius  says,  it  was  so  called*  quau  9endtenium,  as  being  two  mUes  and  a 
half  from  the  city. 
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dirough  all  the  militaiy  department.  But  m  the  civil  admi- 
nistration, he  delivered  himself  up  to  Vinius,  to  Laco,  and  to 
his  enfranchised  slaves,  who  sold  every  thing,  in  the  same 
manner  as  Nero  had  left  all  to  his  insatiable  vermin.  The 
consequence  of  this  was,  that  no  man  regretted  him  as  an  cm* 
peror,  though  almost  all  were  moved  widi  pity  at  his  misera- 
ble fate. 
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The  new  emperor  went  early  in  the  morning  to  the  Capitol, 
and  sacrificed ;  after  which  he  ordered  Marius  Celsus  to  be 
brought  before  him.  He  received  that  officer  with  great  marls 
of  his  regard,  and  desired  him  rather  to  forget  the  cause  of 
his  confinement,  than  to  remember  his  release*  Celsus  neither 
ehowed  any  meanness  in  his  acknowledgments,  nor  any  vrant 
of  gratitude.  He  said^— ^^  The  very  charge  brought  against 
him  bore  witness  to  his  character ;  since  he  was  accused  only 
of  having  been  faithful  to  Galba,  from  whom  he  had  never  re- 
ceived any  personal  obligations.'^  All  who  were  present  at 
the  audience,  admired  both  the  emperor  and  Celsus,  and  the 
soldiers  in  particular  testified  dieir  approbation.*  Otho  made 
a  mild  and  gracious  speech  to  the  senate.  The  remaining  time 
of  his  consulship  he  divided  with  Verffinius  Rufus,  and  he 
left  those  who  had  been  appointed  to  mat  dignity  by  Nero 
and  Galba  to  enjoy  it  in  their  course.  Such  as  were  respecta* 
ble  for  their  age  and  character  he  promoted  to  the  priestnood; 
and  to  those  senators  who  had  been  banished  by  Nero,  and 
recalled  by  Galba,  he  restored  all  their  goods  and  estates  that 
he  found  unsold.  So  that  the  first  and  best  of  the  citizens, 
who  had  before  not  considered  him  as  a  man,  but  dreaded  him 
as  a  fury,  or  destroying  demon,  that  had  suddenly  seized  die 
seat  of  government,  now  entertained  more  pleasing  hopes  from 
so  promising  a  beginning. 

But  nothing  gave  the  people  in  general  so  high  a  pleasure,! 
or  contributed  so  much  to  gsun  him  their  aflfections,  as  his  pun- 
ishing  Tigellinus.  It  is  true,  he  had  long  suffered  under  the 
fear  of  punishment,  which  die  Romans  demanded  as  a  public 
debt,  and  under  a  complication  of  incurable  distempers.  These, 

*  Otbo  exempted  the  loldien  from  the  feet  which  they  had  jaad  the  cen- 
..-torions  for  fiirlou^ht  and  other  immunities ;  but  at  the  same  time  proniiacd 
to  eatiafy  the  centurion^  on  all  reasonable  occasions^  out  of  his  own  revenue. 
In  conseqiience  of  these  furloughs,  the  fourth  part  of  a  lesion  was  often  ab- 
sent, and  the  troops  became  daily  more  and  more  comipted. 

t  In  the  close  of  the  day  on  which  he  was  inaugoimted,  he  put  laco  and 
IpdoB  to  dcatfi; 
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together  with  his  in&mous  conDections  with  the  worst  of  prb»* 
titutes,  into  which  his  passions  drew  him,  though  almost  in 
the  arms  of  d^ath,  were  considered  by  the  thinking  part  06 
mankind  as  the  greatest  of  punishments^  and  worse  than  m^ny 
duaths.  Tet  it  was  a  pain  to  the  eomroon  people  that  he  shouM 
see  the  light  of  the  sun,  after  so  many  exceUent  men>hadbeeii| 
deprived  of  it  through  his  means.  He  was  dien  at  his  coon^t 
try-house  nfMr  Sinuessa,  and  had  vessels  at  anchor  ready  tm 
cany  hin^  on  occasion  to  some  distant  country.  Otho.aent  m 
him  there;  and  he  first  attempted  to  bribe  the  messenger  wadr 
large  sums  to  suffer  him  to.  escape..  When  he  found  that  dUk 
not  take  effect,  he  gave  him  the  money  notwithstanding;  slnd 
desiring  only  to  be  indulged  a  few  moments  till  he  had  shavedr 
himself^  he  took  the  razor,  and  cut  his  own  throat. 

Besides  this  just  satisfaction  that  Otho  gave  the  peoplbyik 
was  a  most  agreeable  circumstance  that  he  remembered;  none 
of  his  private  quarrels.  To  gratify  the  populace,  he  suffered* 
them  also  at  first  to  give  him  in  the  theatres  the  name  of  Ncroy 
and  he  made  no  opposition  to  those  who  erected  publicly  the' 
statues  of  that  emperor.  Nay,  Claudius*  Rufus  tells  us,  diat 
in  the  letters  with  which  the  couriers  were  sent  to  Spain,  h« 
joined  the  name  of  Nero  to  that  of  Otho.  But,  perceiving, 
that  the  nobility  were  offended,  he  made  use  of  it  no  more. 

After  his  government  was  thus  established,  the  prtttoriab 
oohorts  gave  him  no  small  trouble  by  exhorting  him  to  beware> 
of  many  persons  of  rank,  and  to  forbid  them  ^e  court ;  whe- 
ther  it  was  that  their  affection  made  them  really  apprehensive 
for  him,  or  whether  it  was  only  a  colour  for  raising  commo* 
tions  and  wars.  One  day  the  emperor  himself  had  sent  Cris« 
pinus  orders  to  bring  the  seventeenth  cohort  from  Ostia ;  and, 
in  order  to  do  it  without  interruption,  that  officer  began  to  pre-< 
pare  for  it  as  soon  as  it  grew  dark,  and  to  pack  up  the  arms  in 
waggons ;  upon  which,  some  of  the  most  turbulent  cried  out, 
that  Crispinus  was  come  with  no  good  intention;-  that  the  se-' 
nate  had  some  design  against  the  government ;  and  that  the 
arms  he  was  going  to  carry  were  to  be  made  use  of  against 
Caesar,  not  for  him.  This  notion  soon  spread,  and  exasperate 
ed  numbers;  some  laid  hold  on  the  waggons,  while  others 
killed  two  centurions  who  endeavoured  to  quell  the  mutiny, 
and  Crispinus  himself.  Then  the  whole  party  armed,  and  ex- 
horting each  other  to  go  to  the  emperor's  assistance,  they 
inarched  straight  to  Rome.  Being  informed  there  that  eighty 
senators  supped  with  him  that  evening,  they  hastened  to  thW 
palace,  saying,  then  was  the  time  to  crush  all  Csesar's  enemies 
at  once.  The  city  was  greatly  alarmed,  expecting  to  be  plun-*^ 
dered  immediately.    The  palace,  too,  was  in  the  utmost  con4 

•  Thit  writer,  who  was  a  man  of  consular  dignity,  and  succeeded  Galba  '\h 
the  government  of  Spain,  was  n#t  oitllefl  CltmeHvti  bnX  Cluvim  Knfiis. 
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ffision,  and  Otho  himself  in  unspeakable  distress :  for  he 
under  iFear  and  concern  for  the  senators,  while  they  were  afraid 
of  him ;  and  he  saw  they  kept  their  eyes  fixed  upon  him  in 
silence  and  extreme  consternation ;  some  having  even  brought 
ibm  wives  with  them  to  supper.  He,  dierefore,  ordered  die 
principal  officers  of  the  guards  to  go  and  speak  to  the  soldiers, 
and  endeavour  to1i)>pease  them,  and  at  the  same  time  sent  out 
his  guests  at  anodier  door.  They  had  scarce  made  their  es- 
cape when  the  soldiers  rushed  into  the  room,  and  asked  what 
was  become  of  the  enemies  of  Cassar.  The  emperor  dien  ri* 
^ng'from  his  couch,  used  many  arguments  to  ^satisfy  them, 
ted^  by  cntreades  and  tears,  at  last  prevailed  upon  diem,  with 
much  difficulty,  to  desist. 

Next  day,  having  presented  the  soldiers  with  twelve  hun* 
dred  and  fifty  drachmas  a  man,  he  entered  the  camp.  On  this 
occasibn  he  commended  the  troops  as  in  general  well  affected 
to  his  government,  but  at  the  same  time  he  told  them  there 
were'some  designing  men  amongst  them,  who,  by  their  cabals, 
brought' his  moderation  and  their  fidelity  bodi  into  question: 
these,  he  s^id,  deserved  their  resentment,  and  he  hoped  they 
would  assist  him  in  punishing  them.  They  applauded  his 
uieechy  and  desired  him  to  chastise  whatever  persons  he 
thought  proper;  but  he  pitched  upon  two  only  for  capital  pun- 
ishment, whom  no  man  could  possibly  regret,  and  then  return- 
ed to  his  palace. 

Those  who  had  conceived  an  affection  for  Otho,  and  placed 
a  confidence  in  him,  admired  this  change  in  his  conduct;  but 
others  thought  it  was  no  more  than  a  piece  of  policy  which 
the  times  necessarily  required,  and  that  he  assumed  a  popular 
bebaviour  on  account  of  the  impending  war :  for  now  he  had 
undoubted  intelligence  that  Vitellius  had  taken  the  tide  of  em- 
peror and  all  the  ensigns  of  supreme  power,  and  couriers  daily 
arrived  with  news  of  continual  additions  to  his  party.  Other 
messengers  also  arrived  with  accounts  that  the  forces  in  Pan- 
noDia,  Dalmatia,  and  Mysia,  with  their  generals,  had  declared 
for  Otho.  And  a  few  days  after  he  received  obliging  letters 
from  Mucianus  and  Vespasian,  who  both  commanded  nume- 
rous armies,  the  one  in  Syria,  and  the  other  in  Judea. 

Elated  with  this  intelligence,  he  wrote  to  Vitellius,  advising 
him  not  to  aspire  to  things  above  his  rank,  and  proimised,  in 
case  he  desisted,  to  supply  him  liberally  with  money,  and  give 
him  a  city  in  which  he  might  spend  his  days  in  pleasure  and 
repose.  Vitellius  at  first  gave  him  an  answer,  in  which  ridi- 
cule was  tempered  with  civility.  But  afterwards,  being  bodi 
thoroughly  exasperated,  they  wrote  to  each  other  in  a  style  of 
the  bitterest  invective :  not  that  their  mutual  reproaches  were 
groundless,  but  it  was  absurd  for  the  one  to  insult  the  other 
with  what  might  with  equal  justice  be  objected  to  both:  ibr 
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their  charges  consisted  of  prodigality,  effeminacy,  incapacity 
for  war,  their  former  poverty,  and  immense  debts;  such  arti^ 
cles  that  it  is  hard  to  say  which  of  them  had  the  advantage. 

As  to  the  stories  of  prodigies  and  apparitions  at  that  time, 
many  of  them  were  founded  upon  vague  reports  that  could 
not  be  traced  to  their  author.  But  in  the  Capitol  there  was  a 
victory  mounted  upon  a  chariot,  and  numbers  of  people  saw 
her  let  the  reins  fall  out  of  her  hands,  as  if  she  had  lost  the 
power  to  hold  them.  And  in  the  island  of  the  Tiber  the  statue 
of  Julius  Cssar  turned  from  west  to  east,  without  either  earth- 
quake or  whirlwind  to  move  it ;  a  circumstance  which  is  said 
likewise  to  have  happened  when  Vespasian  openly  took  upon 
him  the  direction  of  affairs.  The  inundation  of  the  Tiber, 
too,  was  considered  by  the  populace  as  a  bad  omen.  It  was 
at  a  time,  indeed,  when  rivers  usually  overflow  their  banks  ; 
but  the  flood  never  rose  so  high  before,  nor  was  so  ruinous  in 
its  effects ;  for  now  it  laid  great  part  of  the  city  under  water, 
particularly  the  corn-market,  and  caused  a  famine  which  con- 
tinued for  some  days. 

About  this  time  news  was  brought  that  Cecina  and  Valens, 
who  acted  for  Vitellius,  had  seized  the  passes  of  the  Alps. 
And  in  Rome  Dolabella,  who  was  of  an  illustrious  family, 
was  suspected  by  the  guards  of  some  disloyal  design.  Otho 
either  fearing  him,  or  some  other  whom  he  could  influence, 
sent  him  to  Aquinum,  with  assurances  of  friendly  treatment. 
When  the  emperor  came  to  .select  the  officers  that  were  to  at- 
tend him  on  his  march,  he  appointed  Lucius,  the  brother  of 
Vitellius,  to  be  of  the  number,  without  either  promoting  or 
lowering  him  in  point  of  rank.  He  took  also  particular  care 
of  the  mother  and  wife  of  Vitellius,  and  endeavoured  to  put 
them  in  a  situation  where  they  had  nothing  to  fear.  The  go* 
vernment  of  Rome  he  gave  to  Flavins  Sabinus,  the  brother  at 
Vespasian ;  either  with  an  intention  to'  do  honour  to  Nero, 
(for  he  had  formerly  g^yen  him  that  appointment,  and  Galba 
had  deprived  him  of  it,)  or  else  to  show  his  affection  to  Ve8«< 
pasian  by  promoting  his  brother. 

Otho  himself  stopped  at  Brixellum,  a  town  in  Italy  near  the 
Po,  and  ordered  the  army  to  march  on,  under  the  conduct  of 
his  lieutenants,  Marius  Celsus,  Suetoniiis  Paulinus,  Gallus, 
and  Spurina,  officers  of  great  reputation.  But  they  could  not 
pursue  the  plan  of  operations  they  had. formed,  by  reason  of 
the  obstinacy  and  disorderly  behaviour ;of  the '  soldiers,  who 
declared  that  they  had  made  the  emperor,  and  they  would  be 
commanded  by  him  only.  The  enemy^s  troops  were  not  un* 
der  much  better  discipline:  they,  too,  were  refractory  and  diso- 
bedient to  their  officers,  and  on  the  same  account.  Yet  they 
had  seen  service,  and  were  accustomed  to  fatigue ;  whereas 
Otho's  men  had  been  used  to  idleness,  and  their  manner  of 
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living  was  quite  different  from  that  in  the  field.  Indeed  they 
had  spent  most  of  their  time  in  public  spectacles  and  the  en* 
tertainments  of  the  theatre,  and  were  come  to  that  degree  of 
insolence,  that  they  did  not  pretend  to  be  unable  to  perform 
the  services  they  were  ordered  upon,  but  affected  to  be  above 
them.  Spurina,  who  attempted  to  use  compulsion,  was  in 
danger  oi  bdng  killed  by  them.  They  spared  no  manner  of 
abuse,  calling  htm  traitor,  and  telling  him  that  it  was  he  who 
ruined  the  affairs  of  Caesar,  and  purposely  missed  the  fiairest 
opportunities.  Some  of  them  came  in  the  night  intoxicated 
with  liquor  to  his  tent,  and  demanded  their  discharge ;— ^^  For 
they  had  to  go,"  they  said,  ^^  to  Cesar  to  accuse  him." 

The  cause,  however,  and  Spurina  with  it,  received  some 
benefit  from  the  insult  which  these  troops  met  with  at  Placen- 
tia.  Those  of  ViteUius  came  up  to  the  walls,  and  ridiculed 
Otho^s  men  who  were  appointed  to  defend  them ;  calling  them 
players  and  dancers,  fit  only  to  attend  the  Pythian  and  Olym* 
pic  games ;  fellows  who  knew  nothing  of  war,  who  had  not 
even  made  one  campaign,  who  were  swoln  up  with  pride, 
merely  because  they  had  cut  off  the  head  of  a  poor  unarmed 
old  man  (meaning  Galba);  wretches  that  durst  not  look  men 
in  the  face,  or  stand  any  thing  like  a  fair  and  open  battle. 
They  were  so  cut  with  these  reproaches,  and  so  desirous  of 
revenge,  that  they  threw  themselves  at  Spurina's  feet,  and 
begged  of  him  to  command  and  employ  them  on  whatever 
service  he  thought  proper,  assuring  him  that  there  was  neither 
danger  nor  labour  which  they  would  decline.  After  this  the 
enemy  made  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  town,  and  plied  their 
battering  engines  with  all  their  force ;  but  Spurina's  men  re- 
pulsed  them  with  great  slaughter,  and  by  that  means  kept  pos- 
session  of  one  of  the  most  respectable  and  most  fiourisning 
SDWDS  in  Italy. 

;•  It«iust  be  observed  of  Otho's  officers  in  general,  that  they 
were  mors  obliging  in  their  behaviour,  both  to  cities  and  pri- 
vate, persons,  than  those  of  Vitellius.  Cecina,  one  of  the  lat* 
ter,  had  nothing  popular  either  in  his  address  or  his  figure. 
He  was  of  a  gigantic  size,  and  most  uncouth  appearance ;  for 
I|e  wore  breeches  and  long  sleeves  in  the  manner  of  the  &iuls, 
^etk  while  his  standard  was  Roman,  and  whilst  he  gave  his 
instructions  to  Roman  officers.  His  wife  followed  him  on 
horseback,  in  a  rich  dress,  and  was  attended  by  a  select  party 
of  cavalry.  Fabius  Valens,  the  other  general,  had  a  passion 
for  money,  which  was  not  to  be  satisfied  by  any  plunder  from 
the  enemv,  or  exaction's  and  contributions  from  the  allies:  in- 
somuch  that  he  was  believed  to  proceed  more  slowly  for  the 
sake  of  collecting  gold  as  he  went,  and,  therefore,  was  not  up 
at  the  first  action.  Some,  indeed,  accuse  Cecina  of  hastening 
to  give  battle  before  the  arrival  of  VsJcds^^  in  order  that  the 
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victory  might  be  aU  his  owd  ;  and,  beside  other  less  faults, 
they  charged  him  not  only  with  attacking  at  an  unseasonable 
time,  but  with  not  maintaining  the  combat  so  gallantly  as  he 
ought  to  have  done;  all  which  errors  nearly  ruined  the  aflhirs 
of  his  party. 

Cecina,  after  his  repulse  at  Placentia,  marched  against  Cre- 
mona, another  rich  and  great  city.  In  the  mean  time,  Annius 
Callus,  who  was  going  to  join  Spurina  at  Placentia,  had  ia- 
telligence  by  the  way  ^t  he  was  victorious,  and  that  the  siege 
was  raised.  But  being  informed,  at  the  same  time,  that  Cre- 
mona was  in  danger,  he  led  his  farces  thither,  and  encamped 
very  near  the  enemy.  Afterwards  other  officers  brought  in 
reinforcements.*  Cecina  posted  a  strong  body  of  infantry 
under  cover  of  some  trees  and  thickets ;  after  which  he  order- 
ed his  cavalry  to  advance,  and  if  the  enemy  attacked  them,  to 
give  way  by  degrees,  and  retire,  till  they  had  drawn  them  into 
die  ambuscade.  But  Celsus,  being  informed  of  his  intention 
by  some  deserters,  advanced  with  his  best  cavalry  against  Ce- 
cina's  troops  ;  and,  upon  their  retreating,  he  pursued  with  so 
much  caution,  that  he  surrounded  the  corps  that  lay  in  am- 
bush. Having  thus  put  them  in  confusion,  he  called  the  le- 
gions from  the  camp ;  and  it  appears,  that  if  they  had  come 
up  in  time  to  support  the  horse,  Cecina's  whole  army  would 
have  been  cut  in  pieces.  But  as  Paulinus  advanced  very  slow- 
ly,! he  was  censured  for  having  used  more  precaution  than 
became  a  general  of  his  character.  Nay,  the  soldiers  accused 
him  of  treachery,  and  endeavoured  to  incense  Otho  against 
him,  insisting  that  the  victory  was  in  their  hands ;  and  diat  if 
it  was  not  complete,  it  was  owing  entirely  to  the  mismanage- 
ment of  their  generals.  Otho  did  not  so  much  believe  these 
representatioi^s,  as  he  was  willing  to  appear  not  to  misbelieve 
them.  He,  therefore,  sent  his  brother  Titianus  to  the  army, 
with  Proculus  the  captain  of  his  guard :  Titianus  had  the 
command  in  appearance,  and  Proculus  in  reality.  Celsus  and 
Paulinus  had  the  title  of  friends  and  counsellors,  but  not  the 
least  authority  in  the  direction  of  affairs. 

The  enemy,  too,  were  not  without  their  dissatisfactions  and 
disorder,  particularly  among  the  forces  of  Valens :  for  when 
they  were  informed  of  what  happened  at  the  ambuscade,  they 
expressed  their  indignation  that  their  general  did  not  put  it  in 
dieir  power  to  be  there,  that  they  might  have  used  Uieir  en- 

*  JS-mtret  tui  tm  aAX«v  vuTOi  iliatAu  rm  r{«em^«.  Dacier  takes  no  notice  of  thia 
passage,  though  a  material  one,  both  in  the  place  where  it  stands,  and  with 
regard  to  the  connection  too. 

t  Tacitus  tells  os,  that  Paulinus  was  naturaUy  slow  and  irresolute.  On  tins 
occasion  he  charges  him  with  two  errors.  The  first  was,  that,  instead  of 
advandng  immediately  to  the  charge,  and  supporting  his  cavalry,  he  trifled 
away  the  time  in  filling  up  the  trenches ;  the  second,  that  he  did  not  avail 
himself  of  the  disorder  of  the  enemy,  but  sounded  mach  too  eariy  a  retreat. 
VOL.  jv.  R  r 
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deavdurs  to  save  so  many  brave  mtQ  who  perished  in  that  ac- 
Uon.  They  were  even  inclined  to  despatch  him;  but  having 
pacified  them  with  much  difficulty,  he  decamped  and  joined 
Cecina. 

In  the  mean  time,  Otho  came  to  the  camp  at  Bedriacuhi,  a 
small  town  near  Cremona,  and  there  held  a  council  of  war. 
Proculus  and  Titianus  were  of  opinion,-^-^*  That  he  ought  to 
give  battle,  while  the  army  retained  those  high  spirits  with 
which  the  late  victory  had  inspired  them,  and  not  to  suiFer  that 
ardour  to  cool,  nor  wait  till  Vitellius  caifie  in  person  fix>m 
Gaul."  But  Paulinus  was  against  it.  **  The  enemy,"  said  he, 
**have  received  all  their  troops,  and  have  no  farther  prepara- 
tions to  make  for  the  combat;  whereas  Otho  will  have  from 
Mysia  and  Pannonia  forces  as  numerous  as  those  he  has  al- 
ready, if  he  will  wait  his  own  opportunity,  instead  of  giving 
one  to  the  enemy.  And  certainly  the  army  he  now  has,  if 
with  their  small  numbers  they  have  so  much  ardour,  will  not 
fight  with  less  but  greater  spirit  when  they  see  dieir  numbers 
8o  much  increased.  Besides,  the  gaining  of  time  makes  for 
us,  because  we  have  every  thing  in  abundance;  but  delays 
must  greatly  distress  Cecina  and  his  colleague  for  necessaries, 
because  they  lie  in  an  enemy's  country." 

Marius  Celsus  supported  the  opinion  of  Paulinus:  Annius 
Gallus  could  not  attend,  because  he  had  received  some  hurt  by 
a  fall  from  his  horse,  and  was  under  cure.  Otho,  therefore, 
wrote  to  him,  and  Gallus  advised  him  not  to  precipitate  mat- 
ters, but  to  wait  for  the  army  from  Mysia,  which  was  already 
on  die  way.  Otho,  however,  would  not  be  guided  by  these 
counsels,  and  the  opinion  of  diose  prevailed  who  were  for  ha- 
zarding a  battle  immediately.  Diflferent  reasons  are,  indeed, 
alleged  for  this  resolution.  The  most  probable  is,  that  the 
praetorian  cohorts,  which  composed  the  emperor's  guards,  now 
coming  to  taste  what  real  war  was,  longed  to  be  once  more  at 
a  distance  from  it,  to  return  to  the  ease,  the  company,  and  pub- 
lic diversions  of  Rome;  and,  therefore,  they  could  not  be  re- 
strained  in  their  eagerness  for  a  battle,  for  tney  imagined  that 
they  could  overpower  the  enemy  at  the  first  charge.  Besides, 
Otho  seems  to  have  been  no  longer  able  to  support  himself  in 
a  state  of  suspense;  such  an  aversion  to  the  thoughts  of  dan- 
ger had  his  dissipation  and  effeminacy  given  him  !  Overbur- 
dened, then,  by  his  cares,  he  hastened  to  free  himself  fix>m 
their  weight ;  he  covered  his  eyes,  and  leaped  down  the  preci- 
pice ;  he  committed  all  at  once  to  fortune.  Such  is  die  ac- 
count giverf  of  the  matter  by  the  orator  Secundus,  who  was 
Otho^s  secretary. 

Others  say,  that  the  two  parties  were  much  inclined  to  lay 
down  their  arms,  and  unite  m  choosing  an  emperor  out  of  the 
best  generals  they  had ;  or,  if  they  co^d  not  agree  upon  it,  to 
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leave  the  election  to  the  senate.  Nor  is  it  improhahle,  as  the 
two  who  were  called  emperors  were. neither  of  them  men  of 
reputation,  that  the  experienced  and  prudent  part  of  the  sol- 
diers should  form  such  a  design :  for  they  could  not  but  re* 
fleet  how  unhappy  and  dreadful  a  thing  it  would  be  to  plunge 
themselves  into  the  same  calamities  which  the  Romans  could 
not  bring  upon  each  other  without  aching  hearts  in  the  quar- 
rels of  Sy  lla  and  Marius,  of  Csesar  and  Pompey :  and  for  what  ? 
— :but  to  provide  an  empire  to  minister  to  the  insatiable  appe* 
tite  and  the  drunkenness  of  Vitellius,  or  to  the  luxury  and  de- 
baucheries of  Otho.  These  considerations  are  supposed  to 
have  induced  Celsus  to  endeavour  to  gain  time,  in  hopes  that 
matters  might  be  compromised  without  the  sword;  while  Otho, 
out  of  fear  of  such  an  agreement,  hastene<l  the  battle. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  returned  to  Brixellum,*  which  certainly 
was  an  additional  error:  for  by  that  step  he  deprived  the  com- 
batants of  the  reverence  and  emulation  which  his  presence 
might  have  inspired,  and  took  a  considerable  limb  from  the 
body  of  the  army,  I  mean  some  of*  the  best  and  most  active 
men,  both  horse  and  foot,  for  his  body-guard.  There  happened 
about  tha^time  a  rencontre  upon  the  Po,  while  Cecina's  troops 
endeavoured  to  lay  a  bridge  over  that  river,  and  Otho^s  to 
prevent  it.  The  latter,  finding  their  other  efforts  ineffectual, 
put  a  quantity  of  torches  well  covered  with  brimstone  and 
pitch  into  some  boats,  which  were  carried  by  the  wind  and  cur- 
rent upon  the  enemy's  work.  First  smoke,  and  afterwards  a 
bright  flame  arose ;  upon  which  Cecina's  men  were  so  terrified, 
that  they  leaped  into  the  river,  overset  their  boats,  and  were 
entii*ely  exposed  to  their  enemies,  who  laughed  at  their  auk- 
ward  distress. 

The  German  troops,  however,  beat  Otho's  gladiators  in  a 
little  island  of  the  Po,  and  killed  a  considerable  number  of 
them.  Otho's  army  that  was  in  Bedriacum,  resenting  this  af- 
front, insisted  on  being  led  out  to  battle.  Accordingly,  Pro- 
culus  marched,  and  pitched  his  camp  at  the  distance  of  fifty 
furlongs  from  Bedriacum :  but  he  chose  his  ground  in  a  very 
unskilful  manner :  for,  though  it  was  in  the  spring  season,  and 
the  country  afforded  many  springs  and  rivulets,  his  army  was 
distressiKt  for  water.  Next  day,  Proculus  was  for  marching 
against  the  enemy,  who  lay  not  less  than  a  hundred  furlongs 
off.  But  Paulinus  would  not  agree  to  iv  He  said,  they  ought 
to  keep  the  post  they  had  taken,  rather  than  fatigue  themselves 
first,  and  then  immediately  engage  an  enemy,  who  could  arm 

*  It  was  debated  in  council,  whether  the  emperor  should  be  present  in  the 
action  or  not.  Marius  Celsus  and  Paulinus  durst  not  vote  for  it,  lest  thev 
sboold  seem  inclined  to  expose  bit  person.  He,  therefore,  retired  to  Brizef- 
lonm  whteb  was  a  gucwnstiiiee  thgt  contribute  not  a  littlo  to  hU  niin, 
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and  put  themselves  in  order  of  battle  at  their  leisure,  while 
they  were  making  such  a  march  with  all  the  incumbrance  of 
baggage  and  servants.  The  generals  disputed  the  point,  till  a 
Numidian  horseman  came  with  letters  from  Otho,  ordering 
them  to  make  no  longer  delay,  but  to  proceed  to  the  attack 
without  losing  a  moment's  time.  They  then  decamped  of 
course,  and  went  to  seek  the  enemy.  The  news  of  their  ap- 
proach threw  Cecina  into  great  confusion ;  and  immediately 
quitting  his  works  and  post  upon  the  river,  he  repaired  to  the 
camp,  where  he  found  most  of  the  soldiers  armed,  and  the  word 
already  given  by  Valens. 

During  the  time  that  the  infantry  were  forming,  the  best  of  the 
cavalry  were  directed  to  skirmish.  At  that  moment  a  report 
was  spread,  from  what  cause  we  cannot  tell,  amongst  Otho's 
Van,  that  Vitellius'  officers  were  coming  over  to  their  party.  As 
soon,  therefore,  as  they  approached,  they  saluted  them  in  a 
friendly  manner,  calling  them  fellow-soldiers ;  but,  instead  of 
receiving  the  appellation,  they  answered  widi  a  furious  and 
hostile  shout.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  persons  who 
made  the  compliment  were  dispirited,  and  the  rest  suspected 
them  of  treason.  This  was  tne  first  thing  that  disconcerted 
Otho's  troops;  for,  by  this  time,  the  enemy  nad  chai'ged.  Be- 
sides, they  could  preserve  no  order ;  the  intermixture  of  the 
haggage,  and  the  nature  of  the  ground,  preventing  any  Regu- 
lar movement.  For  the  ground  was  so  full  of  ditches  and 
other  inequalities,  that  they  were  forced  to  break  their  ranks, 
and  wheel  about  to  avoid  them,  and  could  only  fight  in  small 
parties.  There  were  but  two  legions,  one  of  Vitdlius*  called 
the  devourery  and  one  of  Otho's  called  the  succourer^  which 
could  disentangle  themselves  from  the  defiles  and  gain  the  open 
plain.  These  engaged  in  a  regular  battle,  and  fought  a  long 
time.  Otho's  men  were  vigorous  and  brave,  but  they  had  not 
seen  so  much  as  one  action  before  this ;  on  the  other  hand, 
those  of  Vitellius  had  much  experience  in  the  field,  but  they 
were  old,  and  their  strength  decaying. 

Otho's  legion  coming  on  with  great  fury,  mowed  down  the 
first  ranks  and  took  the  eagle.  The  enemy,  filled  with  shame 
and  resentment,  advanced  to  chastise  them,  slew  Orphidius, 
who  commanded  the  legion,  and  took  several  standards. 
Against  the  gladiators,  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  brave 
fellows,  and  excellent  at  close  fighting,  Alphenus  Varus 
brought  up  the  Batavians,  who  came  from  an  island  formed  by 
the  Rhine,  and  are  the  best  cavalry  in  Germany.  A  few  of 
the  Gladiators  made  head  against  them,  but  the  greatest  part 
fled  to  the  river,  and  falling  in  with  some  of  the  enemy's  in- 
fantry that  was  posted  there,  were  all  cut  in  pieces.  But  none 
behaved  so  ill  that  day  as  the  prstorian  bands.  They  did  not 
even  wait  to  receive  the  enemy's  charge,  and  in  their  flight 
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they  brok«  through  the  troops  that  as  yet  sHmmI  their  ground, 
and  put  them  in  disorder.  Nevertheless,  many  of  Otho's  men 
were  irresistible  in  the  quarter  where  they  fought,  and  opened  a 
way  through  the  victorious  enemy  to  their  camp.  But  Pro- 
cuius  and  Paulinus  took  another  way;  for  they  dreaded  the 
soldiers,  who  already  blamed  their  generals  for  the  loss  of  the 
day. 

Annius  Gallus  received  into  the  city  all  the  scattered  par- 
ties, and  endeavoured  to  encourage  them  by  assurances  that 
the  advSititage  upon  the  whole  was  equal,  and  that  their  troops 
had  the  superiority  in  many  parts  of  the  field.  But  Marius 
Celsus  assembled  the  principal  officers,  and  desired  them  to 
consider  of  measures  that  might  save  their  country :— •^^  After 
such  an  expense  of  Roman  blood,"  said  he,  ^^  Otho  himself,  if 
he  has  a  patriotic  principle,  would  not  tempt  Fortune  any  more ; 
since  Cato  and  Scipio,  m  refusing  to  submit  to  Cssar  after  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  are  accused  of  haviug  unnecessarily  sacri- 
ficed the  lives  of  so  many  brave  men  in  Africa,  notwithstand- 
ing that  they  fought  for  the  liberties  of  their  country.  For- 
tune, indeed,  is  capricious,  and  all  men  are  liable  to  suffer  by 
her  inconstancy :  yet  good  men  have  one  advantage  which 
she  cannot  deprive  them  of,  and  that  is,  to  avail  themselves  of 
their  reason  in  whatever  may  befal  them."  These  arguments 
prevailed  with  the  officers,  and,  on  sounding  the  private  men, 
they  found  them  desirous  of  peace.  Titianus  himself  was  of 
opinion  that  they  ought  to  send  ambassadors  to  treat  for  a  coa- 
lition ; — in  pursuance  of  which,  Celsus  and  Gallus  were  charged 
with  a  commission  to  Cecina  and  Valens.  As  they  were  upon 
the  road,  they  met  some  centurions,  who  informed  them  that 
Vitellius'  army  was  advancing  to  Bedriacum,  and  that  they 
were  sent  before  by  their  generals  with  proposals  for  an  ac- 
commodation. Celsus  and  Gallus  commended  their  design, 
and  desired  them  to  go  back  with  them  to  meet  Cecina. 

When  they  approached  that  general's  army,  Celsus  was  in 
great  danger:  for  the  cavalry  that  were  beaten  in  the  aflair  of 
the  ambuscade,  happened  to  be  in  the  van ;  and  they  no  sooner 
saw  Celsus,  than  they  advanced  with  loud  shouts  against  him. 
The  ce  nturions,  however,  put  themselves  before  him,  and  the 
other  officers  called  out  to  them  to  do  him  no  violence.  Ce- 
cina himself,  when  he  was  informed  of  the  tumult,  rode  up  and 
quelled  it,  and  after  he  had  made  his  compliments  to  Celsus  in 
a  very  obliging  manner,  accompanied  him  to  Bedriacum. 

In  the  mean  time,  Titianus  repenting  that  he  had  sent  the 
ambassadors,  placed  the  most  resolute  of  the  soldiers  again  upon 
the  walls,  and  exhorted  the  rest  to  be  assisting.  But  when 
Cecina  rode  up  and  offered  his  hand,  not  a  man  of  them  could 
resist  him.  Some  saluted  his  men  from  the  walls,  and  others 
•pened  the  gates;  after  which  they  went  out  and  mixed  with 
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the  troops  that  were  coming  up.  Instead  of  acts  of  hostility, 
there  was  nothing  but  mutal  caresses  and  other  demonstrations 
of  friendship ;  in  consequence  of  which  they  all  took  the  oath 
to  Vitellius,  and  ranged  themselves  under  his  banner. 

This  is  the  account  which  most  of  those  that  were  in  the  bat- 
tie  give  of  it;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  confess  that  they  did 
not  know  all  the  particulars,  because  or  the  confused  manner 
in  which  they  fought,  and  the  inequality  of  the  ground.  Long 
after,  when  I  was  passing  over  the  field  of  batde,  Mestrius 
Florus,  a  person  of  consular  dignity,  showed  me  an  old  man, 
who,  in  hia  youth,  had  served  under  Otho  with  others  of  the 
same  age  with  himself,  not  from  inclination,  but  by  constraint.* 
He  told  me  also,  that,  on  visiting  the  field  after  the  battle,  he 
saw  a  large  pile  of  dead  bodies,  as  high  as  the  head  of  a  man; 
and  upon  inquiring  into  the  reason,  he  could  neither  discover 
it  himself,  nor  get  any  information  about  it.  It  was  no  wonder 
that  there  was  a  great  carnage  in  case  of  a  general  rout,  be- 
cause, in  a  civil  war,  they  make  no  prisoners;  for  such  cap- 
tives would  be  of  no  advantage  to  tne  conquerors;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  assign  a  reason  why  the  carcases  should  be  piled  up 
in  that  manner. 

An  uncertain  rumour  (as  it  commonly  happens)  was  first 
brought  to  Otho,  and  afterwards  some  of  the  wounded  came 
and  assured  him  that  the  battle  was  lost.  On  this  occasion, 
it  was  nothing  extraordinary  that  his  friends  strove  to  encou- 
rage him,  and  kept  him  from  desponding ;  but  the  attachment 
of  the  soldiers  to  him  exceeds  all  belief.  None  of  them  left 
him,  or  went  over  to  the  enemy,  or  consulted  his  own  safety, 

*  From  this  passage  Dacier  would  infer,  that  the  life  of  Otho  was  not 
written  by  Plutarch.  He  says,  a  person  who  served  a  yonng  man  under  Otho^ 
could  not  be  old  at  the  time  when  Plutarch  can  be  supposed  to  have  visited 
that  field  of  battle.  His  argument  is  this:— That  battle  was  fought  in  the 
year  of  Christ  sixty-nine :  Plutarch  returned  from  Italy  to  Chcronea  about  the 
end  of  Domitian's  reign,  in  the  year  of  Christ  ninety-tnree  or  ninety-four,  and 
never  left  his  native  citv  any  more.  As  this  retreat  of  Plutarch^  was  only 
twenty-four  or  twenty-nve  years  after  the  battle  of  Bedriacum,  he  concludes 
that  a  person  who  fought  in  that  battle  a  young  man,  could  not  possibly  be  old 
when  Plutarch  made  the  tour  '>f  Italy ;  and,  therefore,  conjectures  that  tlus, 
as  well  as  the  Life  of  Galba,  must  have  been  written  by  a  son  of  Phitarcfa. 

But  we  think  no  argument,  in  a  matter  of  such  importance,  ought  to  be 
adduced  from  a  passage  manifestly  corrupt :  for,  instead  of  orr«t  ««a«iot,  we 
must  either  read  tr«  oyT*  4r«xaiar,  or  vw  /I  iretKouif  o«,  to  make  either  Greek  or 
sense  of  it. 

Lamprias,  in  the  Catalogue,  ascribes  these  two  Lives  to  his  father.  Nor  do 
we  see  such  a  dissimilarity  to  Plutarch's  other  writings,  either  in  the  style  or 
manner,  as  warrants  us  to  conclude  that  they  are  not  of  his  hand. 

Henry  Stevens  did  not,  indeed,  take  them  into  his  edition,  because  be  found 
them  amongst  the  optuciUa ,-  and  as  some  of  the  opu$cuIa  were  supposed  to  be 
spurioui^  he  believed  too  hastily  that  these  were  of  the  number. 

We  think  the  loss  of  Plutarch's  other  Lives  of  the  Emperors  a  real  loss  to 
the  world,  and  should  have  been  glad  if  they  had  come  down  to  us,  even  in 
the  same  imperfect  condition,  m  to  the  text,  as  those  of  Giib%  and  Otfao. 
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even  when  their  chief  despaired  <^  his.  On  the  contrary,  they 
croiided  his  gates ;  they  called  him  emperor ;  they  left  no  form 
of  application  untried  ;*  they  kissed  his  hands,  they  fell  at 
his  feet,  and,  with  groans  and  tears,  entreated  him  not  to  for- 
sake them,  nor  give  them  up  to  their  enemies,  but  to  employ 
their  hearts  and  hands  to  the  last  moment  of  their  lives.  They 
all  joined  in  this  request ;  and  one  of  the  private  men  drawing 
his  sword;  thus  addressed  himself  to  Otho, — ^*'  Know,  Cssar, 
what  your  soldiers  are  ready  to  do  for  you ;''  and  immediately 
plunged  the  steel  into  his  heart. 

Otho  was  not  moved  at  this  affecting  sc^ne,  but,  with  a 
cheerful  and  steady  countenance,  looking  round  upon  the  com- 
pany, he  spoke  as  follows : — "This  day,  my  fellow-soldiers,  I 
consider  as  a  more  happy  one  than  that  on  which  you  made 
me  emperor,  when  I  see  you  thus  disposed,  and  am  so  great 
in  your  opinion.  But  deprive  me  not  of  a  still  greater  happi- 
ness, that  of  laying  down  my  life  with  honour  for  so  many 
generous  Romans.  If  I  am  worthy  of  the  Roman  empire,  I 
ought  to  shed  my  blood  for  my  country.  I  know  the  victory 
my  adversaries  have  gained  is  by  no  means  decisive.  I  have 
intelligence  that  my  army  from  Mysia  is  at  the  distance  of  but 
a  few  days'  march ;  Asia,  S3rria,  and  Egypt,  are  pouring  their 
legions  upon  the  Adriatic ;  the  forces  in  Judea  declare  for  us ; 
the  senate  is  with  us;  and  the  very  wives  and  children  of  our 
enemies  are  so  many  pledges  in  our  hands.  But  we  are  not 
fighting  for  Italy  with  Hannibal,  or  Pyrrhus,  or  the  Cimbrians; 
our  dispute  Is  with  the  Romans ;  and  whatever  party  prevails, 
whether  we  conquer  or  are  conquered,  our  country  must  bleed  : 
under  the  victor's  joy  she  bleeds.  Believe  me,  then,  my 
friends,  that  I  can  die  with  greater  glory  dian  reign :  for  I 
know  no  benefit  that  Rome  can  reap  from  my  victory,  equal  to 
what  I  shall  confer  upon  her  by  sacrificing  myself  fot-peaee 
and  unanimity,  and  to  prevent  Italy  from  beholding  such  an- 
other day  as  this !" 

After  ne  had  nuide  this  speech,  and  showed  himself  immova- 
ble to  those  who  attempted  to  alter  his  resolution,  he  desired 
lus  friends,  and  such  senators  as  were  present,  to  leave  him, 
and  provide  for  their  own  safety.  To  uiose  who  were  absent, 
he  sent  the  same  commands,  and  signified  his  pleasure  to  the 
cities  by  letters,  that  they  should  receive -diem  honourably,  and 
supply  them  with  good  convoys. 

He  then  called  his  nephew  Cocceius^f  who  was  yet  very 
young,  and  bade,  him  compose  himself,  and  not  fear  Vitellius; 
-*-^^  I  have  tsiken  the  tame  care,"  aaid  he,  ^^  of  his  mother,  his 

*  Instead  of  vyt99rro  rfotrtuHi  -which  has  nothing  to  do  here,  one  of  the  com* 
nientators  proposes  to  read  ryinrro  vArro»^  which  is  a  common  phrase  with 
ntitarch. 
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wife,  and  children,  as  if  they  had  been  my  own :  and,  for  the 
same  reason,  I  mean  for  your  sake,  I  deferred  the  adoption 
which  I  intended  you :  for  I  thought  proper  to  wait  the  issue 
of  this  war,  that  you  might  reign  with  me  if  I  conquered,  and 
not  fall  with  me  if  I  was  overcome.  The  last  thing,  my  son, 
I  have  to  recommend  to  you,  is,  neither  entirely  to  forget,  nor 
yet  to  remember  too  well,  that  jom  had  an  emperor  for  your 
uncle." 

A  moment  after,  he  heard  a  great  noise  and  tumult  at  his 
gate.  The  soldiers  seeing  the  senators  retiring,  threatened  to 
kill  them  if  they  moved  a*  step  farther,  or  abandoned  the  em- 
peror. Otho,  in  great  concern  for  them,  showed  himself  again 
at  the  door,  but  no  longer  with  a  mild  and  supplicating  air ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  cast  such  a  stern  and  angry  look  upon  the 
most  turbulent  part  of  them,  that  they  withdrew  in  great  fear 
and  confusion. 

In  the  evening  he  was  thirsty,  and  drank  a  little  water. 
Then  he  had  two  swords  brought  him,  and  having  examined 
the  points  of  both  a  long  time,  he  sent  away  the  one,  and  put 
the  other  under  his  arm.  After  this,  he  called  his  servants, 
and,  with  many  expressions  of  kindness,  gave  them  money : 
not  that  he  chose  to  be  lavish  of  what  would  soon  be  another's ; 
for  he  gave  to  some  more,  and  to  some  less,  proportioning  his 
bounty  to  their  merit,  and  paying  a  strict  regard  to  propriety. 

When  he  had  dismissed  them,  he  dedicated  the  remainder 
6f  the  night  to  repose,  and  slept  so  sound,  that  his  chamber- 
lains Heard  him  at  the  door.  Early  in  the  morning  he  called 
his  freed-man,  who  assisted  him  in  the  care  of  the  senators, 
and  ordered  him  to  make  the  proper  inquiries  about  them. 
The  answer  he  brought  was,  that  they  were  gone,  and  had 
been  provided  with  every  thing  they  desired.  Upon  which  he 
said, — ^^  Go  you,  then,  and  show  yourself  to  the  soldiers,  that 
they  may  not  imagine  you  have  assisted  me  in  despatching 
myself,  and  put  you  to  some  cruel  death  for  it." 

As  soon  as  the  freed*man|  was  gone  out,  he  fixed  the  hilt  of 
his  sword  upon  the  ground,  and  holding  it  with  both  hands, 
fell  upon  it  with  so  much  force,  that  he  expired  with  one  groan. 
The  servants,  who  waited  without,  heard  the  groan,  and  burst 
into  a  loud  lamentation,  which  was  echoed  through  the  camp 
and  the  city.  The  soldiers  ran  to  the  gates  with  the  most 
pitiable  waitings  and  most  unfeigned  grief,  reproaching  them- 
selves for  not  guarding  their  emperor,  and  preventing  bis 
dying  for  them.  Not  one  of  them  would  leave  nim  to  provide 
for  himself,  though  the  enemy  was  approaching.  They  attired 
the  body  in  a  magnificent  manner,  and  prepared  a  funeral  pile^ 
after  which,  they  attended  the  procession  m  their  armour^  and 
happy  was  the  man  that  could  come  to  support  his  bier.  Some 
kneeled  and  kissed  his  wound,  some  grasped  his  hand,  and 
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others  prostrated  themselves  on  the  ground,  and  adored  him 
at  a  distance.  Nay,  there  were  some  who  threw  their  torches 
upon  the  pile,  and  then  slew  themselves.  Not  that  they  had 
received  any  extraordinary  favours  from  the  deceased,  or  were 
afraid  of  suffering  under  the  hands  of  the  conqueror :  but  it 
seems  that  no  king  or  tyrant  was  ever  so  passionately  fond  of 
governing,  as  they  were  of  being  governed  by  Otho.  Nor 
did  their  affection  cease  with  his  death;  it  survived  the  grave, 
and  terminated  in  the  hatred  and  destruction  of  Vitellius.  Of 
that  we  shall  give  an  account  in  its  proper  place. 

After  they  had  interred  the  remams  of  Otho,  they  erected 
a  monument  over  them,  which,  neither  by  its  size,  nor  any 
poonp  of  epitaph,  could  excite  the  least  envy.  I  have  seen  it 
at  Brixellum;  it  was  very  modest,  and  the  inscription  only 
thus:— 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 

MARCUS     OTHO. 

Otho  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  having  reigned  only 
three  months.  Those  who  find  fault  with  his  life,  are  not  more 
respectable  either  for  their  numbers  or  for  their  rank,  than 
those  who  applaud  his  death:  for  though  his  life  was  not  much 
better  than  that  of  Nero,  yet  his  death  was  nobler. 

The  soldiers  were  extremely  incensed  against  Pollio,  one  of 
the  principal  officers  of  the  guards,  for  persuading  them  to 
take  the  oath  iifamediately  to  Vitellius;  and  being  informed 
that  there  were  still  some  senators  on  the  spot,  they  let  the 
others  pass,  but  solicited  Virginius  Rufus  in  a  very  trouble- 
some manner.  They  went  in  arms  to  his  house,  and  insisted 
that  he  should  take  the  imperial  title,  or  at  least  be  their  me- 
diator with  the  conqueror.  But  he  who  had  refused  to  accept 
that  title  from  them  when  they  were  victorious,  thought  it 
would  be  the  greatest  madness  to  embrace  it  after  they  were 
beaten.  And  he  was  afraid  of  applying  to  the  Germans  in 
their  behalf,  because  he  had  obliged  that  people  to  do  many 
things  contrary  to  their  inclinations.  He,  therefore,  went  out 
privately  at  another  door.  When  the  soldiers  found  that  he 
had  left  them,  they  took  the  oath  to  Vitellius,  and  having  ob- 
tained their  pardon,  were  enrolled  among  the  troops  of  Ce- 
cina. 


END  OF  THE  LIVES. 
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WeightB,  Meaauresy  and  DenrnimaHoM  ofMmey,  fnenr 
tioned  by  Plutaech. 

(FROM  THE  TABLES  OF  DR.  ABBUTHNOT.) 


WEIGHTS. 

lb*    oz.  dwt.    giu 

The  Roman  libra,  or  pound          00     10  18     IS4 

The  Attic  mina,  or  pound   . 00     11  07     16f 

The  Attic  talent,  equal  to  sixty  minae    ...    56     1 1  07     17^ 

DRV  MEASURES  OF  CAPACITT. 

peck*  gd.  pints. 

The  Roman  modiua 1  0      0| 

TheAtticchoenix^onepint,  15,7054  solid  inche8,neaply0  0       H 

The  Attic  medimnus ^  ^      ^ 

UWW  MEASURES  OF  CAFAdTY. 

pints,  solid  inch^ 

Thecotyle     .* *  2>^^^* 

Thecyathus 'i  ^^^^^H 

Thecbus       ^  2*>«^^ 

MEASURES  OF  LENGTH. 

Eng.  paces,    ft    in* 

The  Roman  foot 0  0     11| 

The  Roman  cubit ^  ^       ^ 

The  Roman  pace ^  4     10 

The  Roman  furlong .    .     120  4      4 

The  Roman  mile ^^^  ^      ^ 

The  Grecian  cubit       ^  ^      2 

The  Grecian  furlong ^^  *      ^ 

The  Grecian  mile ^^^  ^      ^ 

JV.  B.  In  tnk  ctm^mimy  ^  ^BingU^h  pact  UfivefeH, 


916  WElbHTS,  MEASUBES,  &c. 


MONEY. 

The  quadrans about  0    0    O    O^ 

The  as       OOOO^ 

The  sestertius 0-0     1     3| 

The  sestertiuin,  equal  to  1000  seatertii  ....  8152 

The  denarius 0073 

The  Attic  obolus 0    0     1      1^^ 

The  drachma 0    0     7     3 

The  mina,  equal  to  100  drachmae 3     4    7    O 

The  talent,  equal  to  60  minx 193   15     0    O 

The  stater-aureus  of  the  Greeks^  weighing  two 

Attic  drachmas 0I61S 

The  stater-daricus 1   12     3    O 

The  Roman  aureus  was  of  dififcrcnt  value  at  differ- 
ent periods.  According  to  the  proportion 
mentioned  by  Tacitus,  when  it  exchanged  for 
twenty-five  denarii,  it  was  of  the  same  value  as 

the  Grecian  stater 0  16     1     o 
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2437 
3547 
2698 

737 
627 
486 

2720 

454 

2768 

406. 

2847 

327  - 

2880 

294 

1 

2894 
l!908 
n045 

288 
266 
129 

3171 

Olympiada, 

3198 
3201 

3235 

vii.  1. 
vii.  4. 
xvi.  1. 

• 

3236 
3279 

xvi.  3. 
xxvil  2. 

3350 
3350 

3354 


xlv.l. 


xlvi.  1. 


JLlivcAuoii'e  deluge  ... 
Mino9 1,  son  of  Jupiter  and  Europa  - 
Minos  il.  grandson  of  the  first   - 

THESEUS. 

The  expedition  of  the  Argonauts 

Theseus  attended  Jason  in  it 

Troy  take  n.  Deraophon  the  son  of  Theseus 
was  at  the  siege     -        -        ... 

The  return  of  the  Heraclidx  to  Pelopon- 
nesus      

The  first  war  of  the  Athenians  against 
Sparta    .        .        -        .        . 

Codlrus  devotes  himself     • 

The  Helots  subdued  by  Agis     - 

The  Ionic  migration 

Lycurgus  flourishes 
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ROMULUS. 


Rome  built         .        .        .        . 
The  rape  of  the  Sabine  virgins 
The  death  of  Romulus 


NUMA. 


Numa  elected  king 
Numa  dies 


SOLON. 

Solon  flourishes         .... 

Cylon's  conspiracy    .... 

Epimenides  goes  to  Athens,  and  expiates 
the  city.  He  dies,  soon  after,  at  the  age 
ofone  hundred  and  fifty-four.  The  seven 
wise  men ;  iEsop  and  Anach arsis  flourish 


II 

|i 

761 
651 

500 

B.C. 
1511 
1401 
1250 

473 

1228 

430 

1180 

351 

1101 

318 

1068 

304 
290 
153 

1055 

1040 

904 

25 

774 

JI,U.C. 

4 
38 

750 
747 
713 

39 
82 

712 
669 

153 

598 

" 

^~ 

167 

.504 

318 
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3356        zlW.  3. 


S370 

3391 
3401 


3443 
3443 

3448 
3459 


3461 
3463 
3463 


3467 


3519 


•  1.1. 

It.  3. 
iT'ii.  4. 


Ixyiii.  1. 
IxTiii.  3. 

l^z.3. 
Ixxii.  1. 


Ixzii.  3. 
Izxiii.  1. 
Ixziii.  3. 


Izxiv.  3. 


3470 
3471 
3474 
3479 

IZXT.  1. 

Ixzv.3. 
Izzvi.  1. 
Izzvii.  3. 

3480 
3481 
3500 

IzzTii.  3. 
Izxvu.4. 
Iznii.  3. 

izzzTii.3. 


llzsxviL 


3531  |lzzzviL4. 
$583  hzzzvul  1. 


Solon  arehon     .       .       • 
CrcESus  king  of  L^dia 
Pythagons  goes  into  Italy 
Piastratiu  aeta  ap  bta  tynuny 
Cynii,  king  of  Persia 
CroBsaa  taken    •       .       . 


PUBLICOLA 

Is  chosen  consul  in  the  room  of  Collatinaa 

Brutus  fights  Aruns,  the  eldest  son  of  Tar- 
quin.    Both  are  kiUed 

Pablicola  consul  the  third  time.  His  col- 
league, Horatius  PulYillus,  dedicates  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus 

Horatius  Codes  defends  the  Sublician 
bridge  i^inst  the  Tuscans 

Publicola^es 

Zeno  Bleates  fiourished     ... 

The  battle  of  Marathon     ... 

CORIOLANUS 

Is  banished,  and  retires  to  the  Volsci  - 
Herodotus  is  bom  .... 
Corioianus  besieges  Rome ;  but  being  pre- 

▼ailed  upon  by  bis  mother  to  retire,  is 

stoned  to  death  by  the  Volsci 

ARISTIDES 

Is  banished  for  ten  years,  but  recalled  at 
the  expiration  of  three 

THEMISTOCLES. 

The  battle  of  Salamis 

The  battle  of  Platsa 

Thucydides  is  bom    .... 

Themistocles  is  banished  by  the  ostracism 

GIMON 

Beats  the  Persians,  both  at  sea  and  land 
Socrates  is  bom.  He  lived  71  years    - 
Cimon  dies.  Alcibiades  bom  the  same  year. 
Herodotus  and  Thucydides  flourish ;  the 
latter  is  twelve  or  thirteen  years  younger 
than  the  former      .... 
Pindar  dies,  eighty  yean  old     .       « 

PERICLES 

Stirs  up  the  Peioponneaiao  war,  which  lasts 
twenty.seven  years.  He  waa  very  youog 
when  the  Romana  sent  the  Decemviri  to 
Athens  for  Solon's  laws 

Pericles  dies     -        .       -       .        . 

Plato  bom         -        .        •        .        . 

Xerxes  killed  by  Artabaaus 


159 

173 

194 
304 


345 


347 

I 
351 

363 


B.C. 

592 

578 

557 
547 

506 
504 


363 
365 


366 


370 


373 
374 
377 

383 


383 

384 


303 


500 
499 
489 
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486 


485 
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478 
477 
474 
469 


468 
467 


410 


333 

334 
335  j 


4S9 

427 
436 
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J.M. 

Obn'ipiad. 

3535 

3537 

zci.  2. 
xci.  4. 

3538 

xcii.  1. 

3539 

xcii.2. 

• 

3545 

xciii.  4b 

3546 

zciT.  I. 

3549 

zeiv.  4. 

3550 

-    zcv.  1. 

3553 
3554 
3555 

zcv.  4. 
xc?i.  1. 
zcvi.2. 

3561 

ZC7U.4. 

3562 
3566 
3569 
3574 
3579 

zoriii.  1. 

zciz.  1. 

zciz.  4. 

Ci.  2. 

Cii.  2. 

3580 

cii.  3. 

3582 

ciiit  1. 

3584 

ciii.  3. 

3^ 

ciU.4. 

.3586 

CiT.  1. 

NICIAS. 

The  Atheimu«uiidcrt«ke  the  Sicilian  war 
Nicias  beaten  and  put  to  death  in  Sicily 

ALCIBtAD£S 

Takes  refuse  at  Sparta,  and  afterwards 

amongst  Uie  Persians 
Dionysaus  the  elder,  now  tyrant  of  Sicily 
Sophocles  dies,  aged  ninety-one 
Euripides  dies,  aged  seventy -five 

LYSAMDER 

Puts  an  end  to  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and 
establishes  the  thirty  tyranU  at.  Athens 

Thrssybulos  ecpels  them 

Alcibisdes  put  to  death  by  order  of  Pkar- 
nabazus  -        •       • 

ARTAXEBXES  MNEMON 

Overthrows  his  brother  Cyrus  in  a  great 
battle.  The  retresct  of  the  ten  thousand 
Greeks,  conducted  by  Xenophon    - 

Socrates  dies     .       .       .       -        . 

AGESULAUS 

Ascends  the  Spartan  throne 
Ljriande  r  sent  to  the  Hel  lespont 
Agesilaus  defeats  the  Persian  cavalry.  Lj' 

Sander  dies 
The  Romans  lose  the  battle  of  Allia    • 

CAMILLUS 

Beflres  to  Afdea       .... 
Aristotle  bom  .       .       -       . 

Demosthenes  bom  ... 

Chabrias  defeats  the  Lacedsmonians 
Peace  between  the  Athenians  and  Lacedae- 
monians        ..... 
The  important  battle  of  Leuctra    , 

PELOPIDAS, 

General  of  the  Thebans.  He  headed  the  sa- 
cred band  the  year  before  at  Leuctra, 
where  Bpaminondas  commanded  in  chief 

Dionysiusthe  elder,  tyrant  of  Sicily,  dies, 
and  is  succeeded  by  his  son    • 

Isocrates  flourishes. 

TIMOLEON 

Kills  his  brother  Timophanei,  who  was 
setting  himself  up  tyrant  in  Corinth 

Pelopidas  defeats  Alexander,  the  tynnt  of 
Pher»i  bat  Ms  in  the  battle 
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The  famoQs  battle  of  Mantinea,  in  which 
Epaminondas,  though  rictorioiui,  is  kill- 
ed by  the  son  of  Xenophon     • 

Camilliis  dies 

Artaxerxes  diea.    So  does  Agesilaus 

DION 

Expels  Dionysius  the  younger 
Alexander  the  Great  bom 
Dion  is  killed  by  Callippus 

DEMOSTHENES 

Begins  to  thunder  against  Philip 
Xenophon  dies,  a^d  ninety 
Plato  dies,  aged  eighty,  or  eighty-one 
Tirooleon  sent  to  assist  the  Syracusans 
Dionysius  the  younger  sent  off  to  Corinth 
Epicurus  bom  .        -        -        - 

The  battle  of  Chxronea,  in  which  Philip 

beats  the  Athenians  andThebans  - 
Timoleon  dies  -        -        -      ,  - 

ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT 

Is  declared  general  of  all  Greece,  aM^inst 
the  Persians,  upon  the  death  of  his  father 
Philip     ------ 

The  battle  of  the  Granicus 

The  battle  of  Arbela 

Poms  beaten 

Alexander  dies,  aged  thirty-three 

Diogenes  dies,  aged  ninety 

Aristotle  dies,  aged  sixty-three 

PHOCION 

Retires  to  Polyperchon,  but  is  d^li««red 
up  by  him  to  the  Athenians,  who  pot  him 
to  death  .        -        -        -        - 

EUMENES, 

Who  had  attained  to  a  considerable  rank 
amongst  the  successors  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  is  betrayed  to  Antigonus,  and 
put  to  death  -        -        -        - 

DEMETRIUS, 

Surnamed  Poliorcetes,  permitted  by  his 
father  Antigonus  to  command  the  army  in 
Syria,  when  only  twenty-two  years  of  age 

He  restores  the  Athenians  to  their  liberty, 
but  they  choose  to  remain  in  the  worst 
of  chains,  those  of  servility  and  mean- 
ness      ..-.-- 

Dionysius,  the  tyrant,  dies  at  Heraclea, 
aged  fifty-five 

In  the  year  before  Christ  288,  died  Theo- 
phrastusy  aged  eighty >fi?e 
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cxlii.  1. 
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cxIiv.  2. 
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cxlv.  3. 

3754 

cxlvi.  1. 

5755 
3766 
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cxlvi.  2. 
cxlix.  1. 
cxlix.2. 
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And  in  the  year  before  Christ  2%S,  The- 
ocritus flourished 

PYRRHUS, 

Kinf^r  of  Rpinis,  pssset  over  into  Italjr, 
where  he  is  defeated  by  Lxvimis 

The  first  Punic  war,  which  lasted  twenty- 
four  years 

PhUopoemen  born      .... 

ARATUS, 

Of  Sicyon,  delivered  his  native  city  from 
the  tyranny  of  Nicocles 

AGIS  AND^CLEOMENES, 

Contemporaries  with  Aratus,  for  Aratus 
being  beaten  by  Cleomenes,  calls  in  An. 
tigonus  from  Macedonia,  which  proves 
the  niin  of  Greece  .        •        ., 

PHILOPCEMEN 

Thirty  years  old  when  Cleomenes  took 

Megalopolis.     About   this    time    lived 

Hannibal,  Marcelhis,  Fabius  Maximus, 

and  Scipio  Africanus      ... 

The    second    Punic   war«    which    lasted 

eighteen  years       -        .        -        - 
Hannibal  beats  the  consul  Plaminius  at  the 

Thrasymenean  lake        •        .        . 
And  the  consulsVarro  and^milius  atCannK 
He  is  beaten  by  Marcellus  at  Nola     - 
Marcellus  takes  Syracuse 
Fabius  Maximus  seizes  Tarentum 
Fabius  Maximus  dies  ... 

Scipio  triumphs  for  his  conquests  in  Afriai 

TITUS  QUINCTIUS  PLAMINIUS 

Elected  consul  at  the  age  of  thirty    - 

CATO  THE  CENSOB 

Was  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  yean  old 

when  Fabius  Maximus  took  Tarentum. 

See  above. 
All  Greece  restored  to  her  liberty  by  T.  Q. 

Plaminius       -        -        -        - 
Plaminius  triumphs  i  Demetrius,  the  son 

of  Philip,  and  Nabii^  tyrant  of  Lacedae- 

mon,  follow  his  chariot. 
Cato  triumphs  for  his  conquests  in  Spain 
Scipio  Africanus  dies         .        -        - 
PhUopamea  dies      -        .        -       . 
Tt 
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ACHBOUPUOCOCAL  TAU^ 

The  iuie  yesr  that  Philopcemen  die9» 
FAULUS  JEMILIUS, 

Then  lirtt  conmil,  wat  bcAten  by  Hmniiib»l, 

mt  Cannx. 

When  consul  the  second  time,  he  conquer- 
ed Pcr»eu»,  and  brought  him  in  chains 
to  Rome         -        - 

Now  Terence  flourished. 

Paulus  Emilias  dies  ... 

Mariusbom        -        -        -        -        - 

The  third  Punic  war,  which  continued  four 
years 

Cato  the  Censor  dies. 

Scipio  JEmilianus  destroys  Carthage ;  and 
Mummius  sacks  and  bums  Corinth 

Cameades  dies,  aged  eighty-five 

Polybius  dies,  aged  eighty-one 

TIBERIUS  AND  CAIUS  GRACCHUS. 


The  laws  of  Caius  Gracchus 
MARIUS 

If  arches  against  Jugurtha 

Cicero  born. 

Pompey  bom    - 

Marius,  now  consul  the  second  time, 
marches  against  the  Cimbri    - 

Julius  Caesar  is  born,  in  the  sixth  consul- 
ship of  Marius         -        -        -        r 

Lucretius  bom  .        .        .        - 

SYLLA, 

After  his  prxtorship,  sent  into  Cappadocia 
Makes  himself  roaster  of  Rome 

Takes  Athens 

Marius  dies  the  same  year. 

8ERT0RIUS 

Sent  into  Spain  .        .       -        - 

The  younger  Murius  beaten  by  Sylla ;  yet 
soon  after  he  defeats  Pontius  Telesinus, 
at*  the  gales  of  Rome.  Sylla  enters  the 
city,  and  being  created  dictator,  exer- 
cises all  manner  of  cruelties    - 

CRASSUS 

Enriches  himself  with  buying  the  estates 
of  persons  proscribed. 

POMPEY, 

At  the  age  of  twenty.five,  is  sent  into 
Africa,  against  Domitius,  and  beats  him        672 
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(Hymfriad. 

3870 

CIZZF.  1. 

3871 

clxxY.  2. 

3874 

CIMTL  1. 

3877 

clzxvi.  4. 

3879 

clxx^ii.  2. 

3881 
3887 

clzxvii.  4. 
cUxiz.  2. 

3891 

clxzz.2. 

3897 
3902 

clxxxi.  4. 
cluziii.  1. 

3903 

clxzziii.  2. 

3904 

clzzziii.  3. 

3905 

c1zxxui.4. 

3906 
3907 

clxxxir.  1. 

CATO  OP  uncA 

Wm  yoong^r  than  Pompey ;  for  he  wm 
but  fotirteen  years  old  when  Sylla's  pro- 
scriptions were  in  their  utmost  rage. 

CICERO 

Defends  Roscius  ag^ainst  the  practices  of 
Sylla.  This  was  his  first  public  plead- 
ing. Afler  this  he  retires  to  Athens,  to 
finish  his  studies     .... 

Sylla,  after  having  destroyed  above  one 
hundred  thousand  Roman  citizens,  pro- 
scribed ninety  senators,  and  two  thou- 
sand SIX  hundred  kniehts,  resigns  his 
dictatorship,  and  dies  tne  year  following 

Pompey  manages  the  war  in  Spain  against 
Sertoriua 


LUCULLUS, 

After  bis  consulship,  is  sent  against  Mithri- 
dates 

Sertoriua  assassinated  in  Spain 

Crasaus  consul  with  Pompey. 

Tigranes  conquered  by  Lucullus 

Mithridates  dies.  Pompey  forces  the  tern* 
pic  of  Jerusalem    -        -       -        - 

Augustus  Caesar  bom. 

JULIUS  CJESAR 

Appointed  consul  with  Bibulus,  obtains 
lllyria,  and  the  two  Gauls,  with  four  le- 
gions. He  marries  his  daughter  Julia  to 
Pompey 

Crsssus  is  taken  by  the  Parthians,  and  slain 

Caesar  defeats  Pompey  at  Pbarsalia    - 

Pompey  flies  into  Egypt,  and  is  assassi- 
nated there. 

Caesar  makes  himself  master  of  Alexandria, 
and  subdues  Egypt:  after  which,  he 
marches  into  Syria,  and  soon  reduces 
Phamaces 

He  conquers  Juba,  Scipio,  and  Petreius,  in 
Africa,  and  leads  up  four  tritimphs. 
Previous  to  which,  Cato  kills  himself 

Czsar  defeats  the  sons  of  Pompey,  at  Mun- 
da.  Cneius  falls  in  the  action,  and  Sextus 
flies  into  Sicily,  Caesar  triumphs  the 
fifth  time        .       -        .       .        . 

BRUTUS- 

Cxsar  is  killed  by  Brutus  and  Caasiut 
Brutus  passes  into  Macedonia    - 
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3908 
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cbczxir.  3. 

clzzziv.  4. 
clxizv.  4. 


clzzxvii.  1. 
cIzxzTii.  3. 

cUzzTii.3. 


czciv.  3. 
ceil.  4 
cctii.  1. 
cczi.  4. 


ccxii.  1. 


MARK  ANTONY 


Beftten  the  tune  y«ar»  by  Augottat,  at  Mo- 
dena.  He  retiretto  Lepidut.  Thetrium- 
rinte  of  Auguitua,  Lepidua,  and  AnlMiy, 
who  divide  the  empire  amongst  them 

The  battle  of  Philippic  in  which  Brutus 
and  Caanuiy  being  orerthrown  by  Augua- 
tus  and  Antony,  lay  violent  hands  on 
themielvea     -        -        .       -        - 

Antony  leagues  with  Sextua,  the  son  of 
Poropey,  against  Augustus     - 

Augustus  and  Antony  renew  their  friend- 
snip  after  the  death  of  Fulvia,  and  An- 
tony marries  Octavia       ... 

Augustus  and  Antony  again  embroiled 

The  bsttle  of  Actium.  Antony  is  beaten, 
and  flies  into  Egypt,  with  Cleopatra 

Augustus  makes  himself  master  of  Alex- 
andria. Antony  and  Cleopatra  destroy 
themselves 

GALEA 

Bom. 

Othobom 

Galba  appointed  consul 

The  revolt  of  Vindex 

Nero  killed,  and  Galba  declared  emperor 

OTHO 

Revolts,  and  persuades  the  soldiers  to  de- 
spatch Galba ;  upon  which  he  is  pro- 
claimed emperor;  and,  three  months 
after,  being  defeated  by  Vitelliui,  de- 
spatches himself    .       -       -       - 
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The  Numeral  Lettees  refer  to  the  ^  Volume^  the  Figures  to  the 
Page^  and  the  Letter  d  to  the  ^otea. 

Whatever  relates  to  Geography  is  marked  f. 


ACA 

ABJJ^TESt  their  tonsure,  and  man- 
ner of  figbtinK>  i*  4. 

AbanHdaa  kills  Clinias,  Sfid  sets  him- 
self up  tyrant  in  Sicyon>  iv.  240. 
Killed,  ib, 

t  Abatt.  rive*,  iii.  112. 

JibiUrUf  othervise  Aol&tu,  son  of 
Romulus  and  Hersilia,  i.  41. 

AbiBOcrUuM^  iv.  249. 

f^6o/««, river,!.  420. 

^5ra,  iii.  257;  iv.  23, 

AbrvtoTumj  the  mother  of  Themis* 
tocles,  i.  188. 

t.^y<fo«,i.346;  iii.  984. 

Academu*  discovers  to  Castor  and 
Pollux  that  Helen  was  kept  privately 
atAphidnae,i.24. 

Academy,  so  called  from  AcademuMf 
and  spared  for  his  sake,  i.  24  Adorned 
by  Cimon»  ii.  363.  The  opinions  of  the 
old  and  new  Academy,  li.  410.  Mid- 
dle Academy.  New  Academy,  iv.  3,n. 
Academy  equally  favou^d  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  iv.  142.  The 
groves  of  the  Academy  cut  down  by 
Sylla,  ii.  319. 

AcamantiB,  tribe  of.  i.  257. 

JAcantHoMf  ii.  281. 
Acamama,  ii.  209 ;  i.  274. 
AcamamoMt  deftfMd  by  Agesl- 
ians,  iii.  66. 
Aeamanian  year,  i.  120. 
AetutuM^  the  son  of  PeliM»  dies  of 
the  lousy  diMitei  ik  343. 


ACI 

Acca  LarenUot  wife  of  Faustulus, 
and  nurse  of  Romulus  and  Remus, 
i.  31. 

f  Acerne,  ii.  71. 

f  Ach^arUf  Philopoemen  changes 
their  arms,  iii.  70.  Erect  a  statue  of 
brass  at  Delphi  to  their  general  and 
benefactor,  Philopoemen,  172.  Break 
their  league  'with  Philip,  and  joia 
with  the  Romans,  187.  Redeem  the 
Roman  captives,  195.  Demand  suc- 
cours of  SparU  against  the  ftolians, 
iii.  377.  Choose  Aratus  their  general, 
iv.  249.  Their  form  of  government, 
245,  n  Their  laws,  256^  n.  Call  in 
Antigonus,  269. 

t  Acharmet  an  Athenian    borough, 

t  AehehSt,  river,  i.  274. 

Ac/diloB,  one  of  the  officers  of  Pto« 
lemy,  undertakes  to  assassinate  Pom* 
pey,  iii.  151.  Put  to  death  by  Caesa^ 
153.    His  plot  against  Cesar,  268, 

Achate*,  divine  honours  paid  him  in 
Epirus,  u.  203.  Slain  at  the  gates  of 
Troy  by  Paris,  347.  Religious  ho. 
mage  paid  him  by  Alexander,  and 
that  prince's  saying  of  him,  iii.  170. 

AdHui  Cakuf  his  account  of  the 
feast  of  Luperealia,  i.  51. 

AciHw  Glabrio,  ii.  143  ;  196. 

AdUutf  one  of  Caesar's  soldiers,  hia 
valour,  iii.  242. 
.  AciSw,  a  friend  of  Brutus,  it.  190. 


326 


^DR 
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f  n^contiuntf  mount,  ii.  325. 

Jicwiie  given  to  Orodes  by  his  son 
Pbraates,  with  a  design  to  poison  bim, 
but  cures  his  dropsy,  ii.  483. 

Acmrn-eatcra,  who  so  called,  i.  360. 

t  Mhradina,  A  part  of  Syracuse,  i. 
409:  ii  M. 

t^cr*,  iv.  158. 
.^ci«/Zc,  ii.  83. 

Aeroamadct,  a  part  of  philosophy 
not  communicated  to  every  common 
scholar,  iii.  163. 

t.^crocerifiiA,  described,  iv.  250.  Ta- 
ken by  Antigonus,t6.  Taken  by  Aratus, 
254.  Surrender^  by  him  to  Antij^- 
nus  Gonatas,  269. 

Acrtit  king  of  the  Ceninensea, 
makes  war  upon  Romulus,  i.  43.  Is 
defeated  and  killed  by  him,  44. 

f  Jicrorium,  mount,  iii.  312. 

Jieroiatut,  ton  of  Areus,  king  of 
Sparta,  bis  connection  with  Cheli- 
donis,  ii.  231.  His  gallant  behaviour, 
233. 

AeUemit  two  of  that  name,  iii.  1. 

t  ^cie,  the  sea-coast  of  Achaia,  so 
called,  iv.  60. 

Actiotit  the  use  and  force  of  it,  iii. 
453.  Abused  by  Cleon,  414.  Ex- 
tremely  vehement  in  Caius  Gracchus, 
i6. 

t  Actium,  battle  of,  iv.  125. 

Acupfdi,  what  he  said  to  Alexander, 
iii.  214. 

AJOf  queen  of  Caria,  iii.  179. 

Minat  iii.  57. 

AdaUat^t  king  of  Thrace,  was  in  An- 
tony's army,  iv.  122. 

f  AdUtbenit  ii-  394. 

Adtmantua,  an  Athenian  general,  i. 
354. 

Aebnetus,  the  favourite  of  Apollo, 
i.  103. 

Admetut,  king  of  the  Molossians,  an 
<nemy  to  Theroistoclea,  yet  entertun- 
ed  biro  when  he  fled  from  the  Athe- 
aians,  i.  210. 

Adonitt  the  ceremonies  of  his  feasts, 
i.  336.  The  Athenian  embarkation 
for  Sicily,  happening  at  the  time  of 
those  feasts,  accounted  ominous,  i. 
335;  ii.  432. 

Adoption^  required  for  a  stranger, 
previous  to  the  ceremonies  of  initia- 
tion, i.  25,  n. 

t  Adranumt  and  the  ffiA  Adramu,  i. 
403.  Its  inhabitants  join  Timoleon, 
ih. 

t  AdroMtia,  mount,  ii.  377. 

Adrattw,  assisted  by  Theseus  in  re- 
covering  the  bodies  of  those  that  were 
thin  at  the  siege  of  lltebes,  i.  21. 


j;Adriat  a  Tuscan  colony,  whence 
the  Adriatic  sea  took  its  name,  i.  231. 

Adrian^  one  of  LucuUus'  lieutea- 
ants,  ii.  385. 

t  Adrymettum,  iii.  358. 

Advertity/u.370i  iv.93. 

Aduliertfi  not  known  in  Sparta,  i. 
82.  Solon's  law  concerning  aidulteiy, 
152. 

nMadd^t  the  Grecian  confederates 
sacrifice  to  them,  i.  203. 

JEacidet,  king  of  the  Molosmans, 
deposed,  ii.  204. 

^acu9,  son  in-law  to  Sciron,  i.  7. 
Alexander  descended  from  him  by 
the  mother's  side,  iii.  158.  His  tem- 
ple in  ^gina,  iii.  469. 

t  jEdepnu,  ii.  333. 

^dilea,  two  orders  of  them,  iL  244. 

t**!^'*,  1.211  J  ii.  231.  ' 

*  ^AgtU,  an  Athenian  tribe,  i.  338. 
t  ^s^teofu,  ii.  430. 
^Sr^uit  the  father  of  Theseus,  i.  3. 
Discovers  his  son,  8.    His  death,  13. 

J^gioHot  island  of^  iii.  405. 
ARgiofu^  retained  in  their  duty  by 
Cato.  11.143. 

A&giat,  a  banker  at  Sicyon,  the  ser- 
vice Tic  did  Aratus,  iv.  251. 
JEgicoreB,  an  Athenian  tribe,  i.  153. 

fn^^um,  iii.  395. 
AS^rnit  the  eve-aore  of  .the  P^ 
raeus,i.  263;  iiL  448. 

JEgmet4t^  signalize  themselves  in 
the  battle  uf  Salamis,  i.  204.  'Join 
the  Achaean  leanie,  iv.  263. 

JEffu^  or  shield  of  Minerva,  i.  269,  n. 

f  ^gium.  iv.  269. 

J^ffUt  Theseus  leaves  Ariadne  for 
her,i  12,  21. 

f.^A^fPotomo*,  ii.287,-  i.355;  iv. 
230. 

•||  ^Ui,  the  poverty  and  content  in 
which  they  lived,  ii.  5;  26. 

ASUtiy  one  of  the  wives  of  Sylla,  ii. 
314. 

^Uut  Tubero^  ii.  5. 

n^&w  Sextua,  consul  with  Tlvni- 
nius,  ii.  184. 

•^mUan  family,  from  whence  they 
sprung,  i.  109 ;  ii.  2. 

^miUua  MarcuSf  i.  255. 

^nriKa^  the  wife  of  Scipio  Africa* 
nus,  ii.  2. 

jEndUot  daughter  of  Scaurus  and 
Metella,  and  daughter-in-law  to  Sylla, 
married  to  Ponyiey,  iii.  89.  Diea  in 
childbed,  i6.:  ii.  340. 

f  ASnaria,  isle  of,  ii.  271. 

•^neaa,  founder  of  Lavinium,  i.  381. 

•^ftpbarimt,  whence  tht  name,  U.  23. 
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It,  a  city  of  Thnce,  iii.  333. 

'  JSoUa,\.  311. 

"  •iSo&m  islands,  i  236. 

f  JS^tii  invade  the  Uoman  territo- 
ries, i.  245. 

^ropuM,  Pyrrhus'  great  concern  for 
his  death,  ii.  209. 

jEroput,  king  of  Macedon,  amused 
himself  with  making  lamps  and  tables, 
iv.  56. 

JE9chine9  the  orator,  loses  his  cause 
ai^ainst  Demosthenes,  and  retires  to 
Rhodes,  iii.  466. 

jEtchflut^  brother  to  Timophanes* 
wife,  endeavours  to  dissuade  him  from 
enslaving  Corinth,  and  not  succeed- 
ing, joins  Timoleon  in  killing  him,  i. 
397. 

jE9chylu9,  the  tiagic  poet,  contends 
with  Sophocles,  ii.  ZS7,  Loses  the 
prize,  retires  to  Sicily,  and  dies  of 
discontent,  ib.  His  tragedies,  i.  32 ; 
ii.  ^05;  iii.  81. 

jEtchylut  of  Argos,  iv.  256. 

«£tculapit»,said  to  have  been  enter- 
tained by  Sophocles,  i.  104.  llis  tem- 
ple at  Epidaurus,  iii.  101. 

•iSfion,  his  judgment  of  orators,  iii. 
456. 

f  •^Stoti,  river,  ii.  15. 

•^Btop  the  fabulist,  his  advice  to  So- 
lon, i.  158.    A  saying  of  bis,  ii.  66. 

JEwp  the  tragedian,  iv.  5. 

f  jAofiia,  district  of,  i.  138. 

i-  JEtquiHne  Mount,  ii.  317. 
•  f  ^S^ntUan  meadow,  i.  170. 

JEthrcL^  daughter  of  Pittheus,  and 
mother  of  Theseus,  i.  3.  Carried  pri- 
soner to  Lacedxmon,  and  from  thence 
to  Troy,  25. 

f  J&toUaru,  ii.  169.  Carry  off  fifty 
thousand  Helots,  iii.  396;  ii.  169;  iv. 
260 ;  272.  In  Quintius'  army,  ascribe 
to  themselves  the  victory  over  the 
Macedonians,  iii.  189. 

•^f/rumuff,  Lucius,  has  a  command 
under  Pompey  in  Spain  against  Ser- 
torius,  iii.  17.  Pompey  leaves  Arme- 
nia  in  his  custody.  111.  Defeats 
Phfuates,  king  of  Parthia,  113.  De- 
feats the  Arabians  near  Mount  Ama- 
nus,  115.  His  insulting  speech  to 
Pompey,  141.  He  and  Varro  defeated 
in  Spain  by  Ciesar,  259.  He  and 
Juba  defeated  by  Catsar  in  Africa, 
near  Thapsus,  271. 

t4/i*ca,iii.270,272. 

Agamemnon^  why  pleased  with  the 
disputes  between  Ulysses  and  Achil- 
lea,  iii.  50.  Sacrifices  his  own  daugh- 
ter, 51  The  terms  on  which  he  ex- 
empts a  rich  coward  from  service,  54. 

AgaritUf  wife  of  Xanthippus,  niece 


of  Clisthenes,  and  mother  ef  Pericles, 

L257. 

^gatharau,  a  painter,  values  him- 
self upon  the  expedition  with  which 
he  works,  i.  268.  The  answer  of  Zeuxis 
upon  it,  ib.  Kept  prisoner  by  Alci- 
biades  till  he  had  painted  his  house, 
333. 

Agathocleot  the  mistress  of  Ptolemy 
Philupater,  iii.  406. 

^gathoclet  the  Syracusan,  marries 
his  daughter  to  Pyrrhus,  ii.  S12. 

^g4Bthocle»t  son  ^  Lysimachus,  pur- 
sues Demetrius,  iv.  77. 

Agave^  ii.  482. 

Aoasii.4us,  the  brother  of  Agis, 
iii.  47.  Some  would  have  set  him 
aside  on  account  of  his  lameness,  but 
he  reigns  notwitbsUnding,  48.  His 
person,  education,  and  character,  47. 
Commands  in  the  war  between  the 
Greeks  and  Persians,  50.  Humbles 
Lysaiider,  52.  Defeats  Tissaphernes, 
ib.  Takes  Phamabazus'  camp,  55. 
Intends  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of 
Persia,  but  is  recalled  from  Asia  by 
the  Ephori,  58.  Passes  through  Ma- 
cedon,  60.  Defeats  the  Phanalians, 
ib.  Indulgent  to  his  friends,  58  ;  and 
to  his  children,  69.  Fights  the  con- 
federates at  Chxronea,  61.  Ravages 
the  territories  of  Corinth,  64.  De- 
feats the  Acarnaniaiis,  66.  Obliges 
the  Greeks  to  a  peace  with  the  kuig 
of  Persia,  ib.  Justifies  Phoebidas  in 
his  seizing  the  Cadmea,  ib.  Goes  to 
war  with  the  Thebans,  70.  Teaches 
them  the  art  of  war,  ib.  His  implaca- 
ble hatred  to  the  Thebans  proves  at 
last  almost  the  ruin  of  Sparta,  ib. 
Taken  ill  at  Megara,  ib.  The  Spartans 
defeated  by  Epaminondas  at  Leuctra, 
72,  n.  AgesiUus  mardies  against  the 
Mantineans,  74.  Quells  a  sedition  iu 
Lacedxmon,  75.  Epaminondas  makes 
an  attempt  upon  Lacedxmon,  and 
Agesilaus  praises  his  valour,  ib.  Kpa- 
minondas  is  killed  in  the  battle  of 
Mantinea,  78.  Agesilaus  goes  into 
Egypt,  ib.  Deserts  Tachos,  and  en- 
ters into  the  service  of  Nectanabis,  80. 
Sets  out  on  his  return  to  Sparta,  82. 
Is  driven  by  a  storm  to  the  harbour  of 
Menehkus  in  Africa,  and  there  dies,  »6. 
His  corpse  embalmed,  and  brought  to 
Lacedaemon,  ib.  The  crown  remains 
in  his  family  to  Agis  III.  in  the  fifth 
generation,  ib, 

Agetilaui,  one  of  the  Ephori,  iii. 
377.388. 

AgedfoUt,  king  of  Sparta,  his  cha^ 
racter,  iii.  6S ;  and  death,  67. 

Ag99i9trakh  the  mother  of  Agis» 
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iiL  3r0.     Murdered  by  Amphuei^ 
381. 

ji^ioAt,  iii.  370;  ii.  301. 

AgicM^  and  yoiior  Aristomackut  en- 
ter ArfTM  with  the  king  of  Ibcedon's 
troops,  iv.  259. 

AgiatU,  the  widow  of  Ag^U,  mar. 
riei  Cleomenes,  iii.  383.  Ucr  deaths 
39& 

^^'t  killed  in  battle,  iii.  465. 

Agit,  son  of  Archidamui,  king  of 
Sparta,  iii.  47*.  His  answer  to  an 
Athenian,  i.  86.  Another  saying  of 
his,  87.  Money  firat  found  its  «-ay 
into  Sparta  in  his  reign,  96.  His  ha- 
tred of  Alcibiades  for  debauching  bis 
wife,  iii.  48;  i.  343. 

Aois,  son  of  Eudamidas,  iii.  370. 
His  character,  ih,  377.  Attempts  to 
restore  the  ancient  laws  and  disci- 
pline of  Sparta,  371.  Offers  to  dis- 
tribute  his  patrimony,  and  retain  only 
what  Lycurgus  had  originally  ap- 
pointed, 374  Deceived  by  Agesilaus, 
one  of  the  Ephori,  377.  Goes  to  a»* 
sist  the  Achxans  against  the  iEto- 
lians,  1 6.  Finds  the  people  mutiny- 
ing at  his  return,  because  the  lands 
were  not  divided,  378.  Flies  to  the 
temple  of  Minerva  for  protection,  ib. 
Put  to  death  by  order  of  the  Ephori, 
381 ;  i.  73.  w. 

Afffioti  the  Athenian,  ii.  393,  n. 

,^non  the  Teian,  wore  silver  nails 
in  his  shoes,  iii.  198. 

Agnomdet  the  orator,  accuses  Pho- 
cion,  iii.  311.  Is  put  to  death  by  the 
Athenians,  314. 

AgiuahemiM  declares  he  heard  An- 
tigonus  say  that  Alexander  was  poi- 
soned, iii.  339. 

ArnuM,  one  of  the  tribes  of  Athens, 
1.8. 

Agrarian  lawf  amongst  the  Romans, 
iii.  418.  445,  n.  That  of  Lycurgus, 
i.  73.  The  ill  consequence  of  its 
being  evaded,  iii.  418. 

AgtHxuUt,  her  consecrated  grove  at 
Athens,  i.  333  The  oath  taken  there 
by  the  Athenian  youth,  ik. 

Agriculture^  favourable  to  peace,  i. 
118.     Favourable  to  oligarchy,  306. 

fAgrigwtumt  repeopled,  i.  431. 
Agrigendnea  assist  Dion,  iv.  157. 

AgrUeanU,  mother  of  Brasidas,  a  say- 
ing  of  hers,  i.  91. 

'^ST'PP*^  MmemuBf  i.  363. 

Agrtppa,  the  friend  of  Augustus, 
impeaches  Ca«ias,  iv.  193.  Wins  the 
battle  of  Actium,  135.  Marries  Julia, 
139. 

Agrippina,  married  to  fnobarbus, 
by  whom  the  has  Mere;  and  after- 


waidt  mimed  to  Claodios  CcMr,  iv. 

139;    Murdered  by  Nero.  i6. 

Aiut  Loquutw^  a  temple  erected  to 
him  by  Camillus,  i.  343. 

Aiantit^  one  of  the  Athenian  tribes, 
ii.  133. 

Ajar,  his  mother  Peribcca,  i.  31. 
His  son  Eurysaces,  i.  331. 

^idoneuM,  king  of  the  Molosnans, 
i.  23.     Releases  Theseus  at  the  re- 
quest of  Hercutea,  29. 
Aipfia,  i,  157. 

t  ^&e«,  fishermen  of  that  place  pre- 
sent Sylla  with  some  fish,  ii.  333. 

Alaleomemuty  one  of  the  Ikrotlan 
months,  ii.  125. 
t  Aiba,  i.  30. 

t  Albatdant,  a  people  near  Mount 
Caucasus,  iii  111.  Defeated  by  Pom- 
pey,  who  grants  tliem  peace,  112. 
Revolt,  and  are  again  defeated  by 
Pompey,  ib, 

t  Alban  lake  overflows  its  banks, 
i.  221. 

AlUnmt  a  Roman  officer,  reflected 
on  by  Marius,  ii.  ^7     SyUa*s  lieu- 
tenant,  killed  by  the  soldiers,  314. 
AUfitnu,  Lucius,  his  piety,  i.  336. 
AlcaWi  his  epigram  on  Philip,  ii. 
190. 

Alc0U9  the  Sardian,  poisoned  by 
Mithridates  for  beating  him  in  a  hone- 
race,  iii.  114. 

AlcandeTf  his  behaviour  to  Lycur- 
gus, and  how  punished  for  it,  i.  76. 

Alcetat,  son  of  Thanytes,  ii.  205. 
Father  of  Arybas,  ib. 

Aleetai  refuses  to  obey  the  orders 
of  Perdiccas,  iii.  39.  Disputes  the 
command  with  Eumenes,  33. 

Alcibiabss,  descended  from  Ajsx 
by  the  father's  side,  and  by  bis  mo- 
ther Dinomacbe,  from  Alcmcon,  i. 
331.  His  father  Clinias  gains  honour 
in  the  sea-fight  of  Artemisium,  and 
falls  in  the  battle  of  Coronea,  ib»  His 
guardians  were  Pericles  and  An- 
phron,  ib.  The  attachment  of  So- 
crates to  him  contributes  to  his  fiune, 
ib.  His  beauty  long  retains  its  charm, 
ib.  He  has  a  Ibping  which  is  grace- 
ful, ib.  Particulars  of  his  childhood, 
ib.  His  reasons  for  not  learning  to 
play  upon  the  flute,  333.  In  spite 
of  the  blandishments  of  fortune  and 
pleasure,  be  cleaves  to  Socrates,  323. 
Frolics,  in  one  of  which  he  serves  a 
poor  man,  324.  His  behaviour  to 
two  schoolmasters  with  respect  to 
Homer,  325.  What  he  said  of  Peri- 
cles, as  to  giving  in  his  accounts,  ib. 
Socrates  saves  him  in  the  battle  of 
Potidca,  and  he  returns  the  favour 
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in  that  of  Deliam,  326.  Gires  Hip- 
pooicus,  a  rean  respectable  both  for 
1^  birtb  and  fortune,  a  box  on  the 
car,  ib.  Humbles  himself  for  his  rude 
frolic,  and  afterwards  marries  his 
daughter  Uipparete,  who  brings  him 
a  portion  of  ten  talents,  ib.  Demands 
of  his  brother-in-law  Callias,  ten  ta- 
lents more  on  the  birth  of  the  first 
child,  id,  Callias  declares  him  his 
heir,  in  case  of  his  dying  without  chil- 
dren, ib.  Hipparete,  offended  at  his 
dissolute  life,  leaves  him;  but  being 
obliged  to  present  in  public  court  a 
bill  of  divorce,  he  seizes  and  carries 
her  off  in  his  arras,  327.  She  dies 
while  Alcibiades  is  on  his  voyage  to 
Ephesus,  ib.  The  affair  of  his  dog,  ib, 
and  of  his  quail,  t^.  A  popular  act  of 
his,  ib.  Chooses  to  recommend  him- 
self principally  by  his  eloquence,  328. 
Excels  in  that  respect,  ib.  Famed  for 
bis  horses  and  chariots,  ib.  His  victo- 
ries at  the  Olympic  games,  ib.  Several 
cities  contribute  to  his  expenses,  ib. 
He  imposes  upon  one  Diomedes,  with 
regard  to  a  chariot,  329.  Phxax  and 
Nicias  his  chief  competitors  for  the 
public  favour,  ib.  He  joins  with  them 
to  turn  the  ban  of  ostracism  upon  Hy- 
perbolus,  ib.  Out  of  envy  to  Nicias, 
breaks  the  peace  which  that  general 
had  made  with  the  Lacedaemonians, 
by  privately  stirring  up  the  Argivea 
agaihst  them,  and  by  imposing  upon 
the  Spartan  ambassadors,  330.  En- 
gages the  Mantineans  and  Eleans,  as 
well  as  Argives,  in  alliance  with  A- 
thens,  332.  After  the  battle  of  Man. 
tinea,  an  attempt  is  made  towards  aris- 
tocracy in  Argos ;  but  Alcibiades  sup- 
ports the  popular  party,  ib.  He  per- 
suades the  people  of  Argos,  and  those 
of  Patrae  too,  to  join  their  cities  by 
long  walls  to  the  sea,  ib.  His  luxury, 
profusion,  and  effeminacy  of  dress, 
tarnish  his  great  qualities,  333.  Hts 
device  upon  his  shield,  ib.  Sallies  of 
his,  which  the  Athenians  called  good- 
natured,  ib.  He  makes  a  dreadful 
slaughter  amongst  the  Melians,  334. 
"What  Timon  the  misanthropist  said  to 
him,  ib.  He  puts  the  Athenians  upon 
the  Sicilian  expedition,  and  encou- 
rages the  young  men  to  hope  for  the 
conquest  of  Carthage  itself,  ib.  The 
Sicilian  war  disapproved  by  Socrates 
and  Meton,  335.  Nicias,  Alcibiades, 
and  Lamachus,  appointed  generals,  ib. 
They  are  invested  with  discretionary 
powers,  ib.  Bad  omens  intervene, 
namely,  the  mournful  ceremonies  in 
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the  feast  of  Adonis,  and  the  defkcing 
of  Hermae,  ib.  Alcibiades  is  accused 
of  defacing  the  statues,  and  of  a  mock 
celebration  of  the  mysteries  of  Cere8» 
336.  His  enemies  have  interest  and  art 
enough  to  get  his  trial  put  off  till  af- 
ter his  departure  to  Sicily,  337.  The 
forces  he  went  out  with,  t^.  He  takes 
Catana;  after  which,  he  is  soon  re- 
called .to  take  his  trial,  ib.  Andocides 
the  orator,  is  committed  to  prison  on 
the  same  account,  and  persuaded  by 
Timaeus  to  turn  evidence,  for  the  sake 
of  his  pardon,  338.  The  Salaminian 
galley  is  sent  for  Alcibiades,  339.  He 
embarks  in  a  vessel  of  his  own,  ib* 
His  departure  prevents  the  taking  of 
Mcssana,t6.  He  arrives  at  Thurii,  and 
escapes  the  search  that  was  made  af- 
ter him,  ib.  His  answer  to  one  who 
asked  him,  whether  he  would  not  trust 
his  country  ?  ib.  He  is  condemned  in 
his  absence,  and  the  priests  com- 
manded to  denounce  execrations  a- 
gainst  him,  340.  He  retires  to  Sparta, 
ib.  Persuades  the  Spartans  to  send 
Gylippusto  Sicily,  to  declare  war  a- 
gainst  the  Athenians,  and  to  fortify 
Decelea,  ib.  Conforms  himself  per- 
fectly to  the  Spartan  manners,  341. 
His  surprising  versatility  in  adopting 
the  customs  of  all  the  countries  to 
which  he  came,  ib.  He  corrupts  Ti- 
maea,  the  wife  Agis,  and  she  has  a  son 
by  him,  named  Leotychidas,  ib.  The 
islands  join  the  Lacedaemonians,  and 
Alcibiades  brings  great  part  of  Ionia 
to  revolt,  342.  The  Spartans  are  jea- 
lous of  his  glory,  and  he  retires  to  the 
court  of  Tissaphernes,  ib.  In  what 
manner  he  was  caressed  there,  ib. 
He  advises  that  grandee  to  keep  the 
balance  even  between  the  Lacedae- 
monians, and  Athenians,  343.  Makds 
private  proposals  to  such  of  the  Athe- 
nian nobility  as  were  with  the  army  in 
Samos,  ib.  Phrynichus  and  Alcibiades 
endeavour  to  counterwork  each  other, 
ib.  Agreeably  to  the  artful  proposal 
of  Alcibiades,  an  oligarchy  is  intro- 
duced at  Athens,  344.  The  army  in 
Samos,  in  resentment  of  the  usurpa- 
tions of  the  four  hundred  at  home, 
choose  Alcibiades  general,  345.  His 
prudent  behaviour  saves  the  common- 
wealth, i6.  Near  Abydos,  h^  defeats 
the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  commanded 
by  Mindarus,  ib.  The  four  hundred  are 
quashed  at  Athens,  ib.  Alcibiades 
l^oes  to  wait  upon  Tissaphernes,  and 
IS  put  under  arrest,  346.  Finds  means 
to  make  his  escape,  and  joins  the  Athe- 
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^MBUgnntib.  Defieatt  PhAiHAbftzui, 
kills  Mindarut,  »iid  takes Cyzicus,  347. 
Inteivepts  the  letter  to  the  Epbori, 
wrinen  on  occasion  of  their  loss,  s6. 
Encouraices  Thrasyllus,  who  had  been 
beaten  before  Uphesiis,  and  supports 
him  ft)fainst  Phamabazus,  348.  Plun- 
ders the  province  of  Pbarnabazus,  ib. 
Lays  siej^e  to  Chalcedon,  ib.  Heptilses 
PhamabHZus,  who  came  to  its  relief,  ib» 
MakcH  himself  master  of  Seiybria,  t6. 
The  Chalcedonians  return  to  their  al- 
legiance to  Athens,  349.  Recovers 
ByzAniium,  ib.  Returns  with  great 
triumph  to  his  native  country,  and  is 
received  by  the  Athenians  with  tears 
of  joy,  350  He  adilresses  the  peo- 
ple in  full  assembly,  who  give  him  the 
absolute  command  of  their  forces  both 
by  sea  and  land,  351 .  The  Bumolpi- 
dae  take  off  the  execrations,  ib.  His 
arrival  falling  in  with  the  feast  of  the 
Pl>nteria,  supposed  inauspicious,  352. 
He  conducts,  with  an  armed  force,  the 
pr^icession  to  Eleusis  in  the  feast  of 
Ceres,  ib  The  Athenians,  apprehen- 
sive of  his  setting  himself  up  tyrant, 
soon  send  him  to  sea  again,  353.  He 
defeats  the  people  of  Andros,  and  a 

Eart)  of  Lacedxmonians  in  that  island, 
ut  does  not  fake  the  city,  ib.  The 
Athenians  are  displeased  that  he  does 
not  do  every  thing,  ib.  He  goes  into 
Caria  to  raise  money,  and  leaves  the 
fleet  in  charge  with  Antiochus,  354. 
Antiocbus  fight  s,contrary  to  his  orders, 
and  is  beaten  by  Lyssnder,  ib.  Alci- 
biades  afterwards  offers  Lysander  bat- 
tle, but  he  declines  it,  ib.  Thrasybii- 
his  goes  to  Athens  to  accuse  Alcibi- 
ad«r!i«  ib.  The  Athenians  appoint  new 
commanders,  ib,  Alci biades  retires 
into  Thrace,  where  he  had  previously 
built  a  csstle  near  Bisanthe,  ib.  He 
collects  some  foreign  troops,  makes 
war  upon  some  provinces  of  Thrace, 
and  defends  the  Grecian  frontier,  ib. 
Finds  the  new  Athenian  generals  ill 
stationed  at  JEgost  Potamos,  and  un- 
mindful of  discipline,  355.  Goes  to 
inform  them  of  their  danger,  and  is 
treated  ill,  ib.  Lysandcr  destroys  the 
Athenian  fleet,  takes  Athens  itself, 
and  sets  up  the  thirty  tyrants,  t*.  Al- 
cib'.ades  retires  into  Dithynia,  and 
from  thence  to  the  court  of  Phama- 
bazus,  of  whom  he  desires  a  safe  con- 
duct to  Artaxerxcs,  556.  The  Athe- 
nians lameni  their  ill  treatment  of 
Alobiades,  ib  Critias,one  of  the  thirty 
tyrants,  exhorts  Lysander  to  procure 
the  death  of  Alcibiadcs,  and  he  re- 
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ceivea  orders  to  the  same  purpose 
from  Sparta,  ib.  Lysander  desires 
Phamabazus  to  take  him  oflT,  357.  Hu 
dream  preceding  his  death,  ib.  The 
manner  of  his  death,  ib.  His  mistress 
Timandra  gives  him  a  decent  inter- 
ment, ib. 

•Mkidamutj  iii.  451. 

Aldmenet  the  Achaean,  his  friend- 
ship to  Dion,  iv.  155. 

Aldmut  the  Epirot,  a  brave  officer 
in  Demetrius'  army,  iv.  57.  Killed  in 
the  siege  of  Rhodes,  ib. 

Alcman  the  poet,  i  94. 

Aicnueon,  general  of  the  Athenians 
against  the  Cirrhxans  i.  140. 

AlcfMon  son  of  AmphiaraQs,  iv.  341. 

Alcmena,  i .  5.  Her  body  disappe  an 
as  they  are  carrying  it  to  the  grave, 
S8.  Married  to  Khadamanthus  after 
the  death  of  Amphitiyon,  ii.  504. 

•iicffoneu*  carries  P>Triius*  head  to 
his  father  Antigonus,  and  is  reproved 
for  it,  ii  240.  Behaves  with  some 
propriety  to  Helenas,  the  son  of  Pyr- 
rhus.  ib. 

Aiea,  the  sepulchre  of  Rhadaman- 
thus,  ii.  304. 

t  Aletia,  iii.  352. 

Alexander,  or  Paris,  i.  25. 

Alexander^  son  of  Amyntas,  the  sc- 
cond  king  of  Macedon,  killed  by  his 
brother  Ptolemy,  ii.  59. 

Alexander^  the  son  of  Pyrrhns  by 
Lanassa,  ii.  212. 

Alexander^  the  son  of  Cassander, 
expelled  by  his  brother  Antipater,  ii. 
209.  Calls  in  Pyrrhus  and  Demetrius, 
ib.    Is  killed.  210. 

Alexander  of  Antioch,  iv.  113. 

Alexander  of  Myndos,  ii.  254. 

Alexander  the  philosopher,  enter* 
tained  by  Crassus,  and  ill  supplied 
with  necessaries,  ii.  451. 

Alexander  the  tyrant  of  Pherx, 
beaten  by  P^.'lopida8,  ii.  58.  Seizes 
Pelopidas  and  Ismenias,  59.  Defeat- 
ed by  the  Thebans  and  Thessalians, 
64.  Killed  by  the  contrivance  of  hi& 
wife,  67. 

Alkxakdeh  the  Great,  orders  the 
Macedonian  troops  to  cut  their  beards, 
and  why,  i.  4.  A  descendant  of  Her- 
cules by  CaranuB,  and  of  £acus  by 
Neoptofemus,  iii.  158.  Son  of  Philip 
and  Olympias,  159.  Presignified,  by 
a  dream  of  his  father's,  to  be  possess- 
ed of  a  bold  and  lion-like  courage,  i^. 
Some  account  of  his  pretended  di- 
vine extraction,  ib.  Born  the  same 
day  that  the  temple  of  Diana  was 
burnt  at  Ephesus,  160.    Philip  ukes 
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the  city  of  Potidxa,  has  an  acconnt  of 
a  victory  won  for  him  at  the  Olympic 
games,  and  of  the  birth  of  his  son,  ib, 
Lysippus,  the  only  statuary  whom 
Alexander  allowed  to  represent  him, 
ib.  His  person  described,  ib.  Apelles, 
in  painting  him,  did  not  succeed  as  to 
the  complexion,  ib.  He  is  continent, 
and  sublime  in  hb  ambition,  ib.  A 
remarkable  saying  of  his,  161.  Gives 
no  encouragement  to  the  athletae,  ib. 
His  father  happening  to  be  absent,  he 
Yeceives,  when  very  young,  the  Per- 
sian ambassadors,  ib.  They  are  as- 
tonished at  his  lofty  and  enterprising 
genius,  »6.  On  each  new  victory  of 
Philip's,  says,  his  father  will  leave  htm 
nothing  to  conquer,  ib.  Leonidas,  a 
relation  of  the  queen's,  is  the  go- 
vernor, and  Lysimachus  the  Arcana- 
nian  his  preceptor,  ib.  Bucephalus  is 
offered  in  sale  to  Philip,  and  Alexan- 
der manages  him,  when  none  of  the 
grooms  were  able  to  do  it,  162.  Philip 
sends  for  Aristotle  to  instruct  his  sqn 
in  philosophy,  163.  Alexander's  let- 
ter to  Aristotle,  on  his  publishing 
treatises  upon  the  profounder  parts  of 
science,  ib.  That  philosopher's  an- 
swer, id.  Alexander  has  a  practical 
knowledge  of  physic,  164.  Loves 
polite  literature,  ib.  His  great  es- 
teem for  the  Iliad,  ib.  What  books 
Harpalus  sent  to  him  in  Asia,  ib.  His 
saying  concerning  Aristotle,  ib.  Phi- 
lip, upon  his  expedition  to  Byzantium, 
leaves  him  regent,  ib.  He  reduces  a 
barbarous  nation  that  rebelled  during 
his  regency,  165.  Fights  against  the 
Greeks  in  the  battle  of  Chxronea,  and 
is  the  first  that  breaks  the  sacred 
band,  ib.  Philip's  marriage  with 
Cleopatra  brings  on  a  quarrel  between 
him  and  Alexander,  ib.  Alexander 
places  Olympias  in  Epirus,  and  retires 
himself  into  Illyricum,  ib,  Demaratus 
the  Corinthian  procures  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  Philip  and  Alexander, 
166.  Alexander  imagines  that  his  fa- 
ther designs  the  crown  of  Macedon 
for  Aridxus,  and  therefore  endeavours 
to  supplant  his  natural  brother  in  a 
match  that  was  negotiating  for  him, 
ib.  Philip  banishes  his  son's  coun- 
sellors, id.  Pausanias,  being  abused 
by  order  of  Attains  and  Cleopatra, 
applies  to  Philip  for  justice,  ib.  Is 
denied  it,  and  kills  him,  ib,  Olympias 
and  Alexander  supposed  accomplices 
in  this  murder,  ib.  He  endeavours  to 
wipe  ofiT  that  aspersion,  167.  The 
state  of  Macedon,  and  its  dependent 
cies,  at  the  death  of  Philip,  ib^  Atex* 


ander's  council  advises  him  to  give 
up  Greece,  and  to  treat  the  revolting 
barbarians  with  mildness,  ib.  But, 
though  only  twenty  years  old,  he  re- 
solves to  proceed  with  vigour,  ib, 
Marches  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
and  <lefeats  Syrmus  king  of  the  Tri- 
balli,  ib.  Marches  to  chastise  the  The- 
bans  and  Athenians,  ib.  Makes  equita« 
ble  proposals  to  the  Thebans  at  first ; 
and,  these  being  rejected,  he  begins 
the  war  with  great  fury,  ib.  Takes 
Thebes,  and  levels  it  with  the  ground, 
168.  Sells  the  inhabitants  for  slaves, 
a  few  excepted,  ib.  The  injuries 
done  to  Timoclea,  her  revenge,  and 
intrepid  behaviour,  ib.  He  forgives 
the  Athenians,  ib.  Long  remembers, 
with  regret,  his  cruelly  to  the  The- 
bans, 169.  Is  elected  captain-general 
of  Greece  against  the  Persians,  ib» 
What  passed  between  him  and  Dio- 
genes, ib.  He  consults  the  oracle  at 
Delphi,  ib.  Omen  of  his  success,  ib. 
The  number  of  troops  with  which  he 
passed  into  Asia,  170.  The  trifling 
sum  he  had  provided  for  their  pay,  io. 
He  gives  away  almost  all  the  revenues 
of  Macedon,  ib.  Visits  Ilium,  sacri- 
fices to  Minerva,  and  does  homage  at 
the  tomb  of  Achilles,  ib.  Fights  the 
battle  with  the  Persians  on  the  banks 
of  the  Granicus,  171.  Is  in  great 
danger  of  being  slain,  ib.  Saved  by 
Clitus,i6.  Erects  statues  to  his  friends 
who  fell  in  the  battle,  172.  Sends 
presents  to  the  Greeks,  ib.  Sardis, 
and  other  cities,  make  their  submis- 
sion, ib.  He  takes  Halicarnassus  and 
Miletus  by  storm,  ib.  A  brass  plate, 
with  a  prophecy  inscribed,  is  thrown 
up  by  a  spring  in  Lycia,  173.  He 
hastens  to  reduce  all  the  coast,  ib.  His 
march  by  Climax,  along  the  shore  of 
the  Pamphylian  sea,  before  the  re- 
cess of  the  flood,  ib.  Alexander  un- 
ties the  Gordian  knot,  174.  Memnon, 
Darius'  best  officer,  dies,  ib.  Darius 
marches  from  Susa  with  six  hundred 
thousand  men,  ib,  Darius'  dream,  ib. 
That  prince  is  encouraged  by  Alex- 
ander's long  stay  in  Cilicia,  175  That 
stay  owing  to  sickness,  contracted  by 
his  bathing  in  the  river  Cydmis,  ib. 
None  but  Philip  the  Acarnanian  ven- 
tures to  attempt  his  cure,  ib.^  Par- 
menio  accuses  Philip  of  a  design  to 
poi.(ion  him,  ib.  The  striking  scene 
while  Alexander  takes  Philip's  medi- 
cine, ib.  He  recovers  in  three  days, 
ib.  Darius  neglects  the  advice  of 
Amyntas,  and  enters  the  straits  of  Ci- 
ticia»  176.     Thui  throwft  liim  upon 
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ground  where  his  cavilry  cannot  act, 
nor  his  infantry  have  any  benefit  of 
tlieir  numbers,  ib.  Alexander  is 
wounded,  but  kills  a  hundred  and  ten 
thousand  of  the  enemy,  ib.  The  mo- 
ther and  the  wife  of  Darius,  and  his 
. two  daughters,  are  amongst  the' pri- 
soners, 177.  Alexander  behaves  to 
them  with  great  honour  and  humanity, 
ib.  Knows  no  woman  before  mar- 
riage, except  Barsine,  the  widow  of 
Memnon,  178.  Severely  reproves 
Philoxenus  for  an  infamous  proposal, 
ib.  Gives  order  for  the  punishment 
of  two  Macedonians,  who  had  cor- 
nipted  the  wives  of  some  of  the  mer- 
cenarieB,t6.  Is  temperate  in  eating 
and  drinking,  ib.  Restores  Ada  to 
the  throne  of  Caria,  179.  How  he 
spent  his  days  of  leisure,  ib.  In  what 
manner  his  entertainments  were  con- 
ducted, ib.  Vain,  and  very  capable  of 
being  flattered,  180.  Seizes  the  Per- 
sian money  and  equipages  at  Damas- 
cus, ib.  The  kinp  of  Cyprus  and 
Phcenicia  make  their  submission ;  only 
Tyre  holds  out,  t*.  He  besieges  that 
city  seven  months,  ib.  Presages  of  his 
success,  ib.  Makes  an  excursion 
against  the  Arabians  of  Antilibanus, 
and  is  brought  into  great  danger 
through  the  indiscretion  of  his  pre- 
ceptor LysimachUB,  181,  Tyre  taken, 
ib  Gaza  taken,  183.  He  sends  part 
of  the  spoils  to  Olympias  and  Cleo- 
patra, ib  Sends  five  hundred  talents' 
weight  of  frankincense  to  his  Ute  go- 
Ternor  Leonidas,  ib.  Puts  Homer's 
Iliad  in  a  valuable  casket,  which  had 
belonged  to  Darius,  ib.  Fixes  upon 
the  happy  situation  of  Alexandria,  in 
consequence  of  an  intimation  from 
Homer  in  a  dream,  183.  Its  figure,  ib. 
Omen  of  its  being  a  commercial 
place,  ib.  He  visits  the  temple  of  Ju- 
piter Ammon,  f6.  The  dangers  at- 
tending that  journey  overcome  by 
Alexander's  superior  good  fortune, 
184  A  flock  of  crows  conducts  him 
on  his  way,  ib.  Ammon  salutes  him 
as  his  son ;  informs  him  that  the  death 
of  Philip  is  sufiiciently  avenged;  and 
promises  him  the  conquest  of  the 
world,  ib-  Goes  to  hear  Psammo,  an 
Egyptian  philosopher,  185.  His  pre- 
tensions to  divinity,  how  conducted, 
ib.  At  his  return  fnim  Egypt  to  Phoe- 
nicia, he  celebrates  games  in  honour 
of  the  gods,  186.  Athenodonis  bears 
away  the  prize  in  tragedy,  ib.  Da- 
rius proposes  conditions  of  peace  to 
Alexander,  ib.  But  Alexander  insists 
on  hia  absolute  lubmiMioD,  187.   The 
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wife  of  Darius  dies  ;  and  Alexander, 
though  on  his  march,  returns,  and 
buries  her  with  great  magnificence, 
ib.  Tirxus,  one  of  Darius'  eunuchs, 
flies  to  his  master  with  the  news,  ib. 
The  affecting  discourse  that  passed 
between  them,  ib.  Darius  prays,  that, 
if  the  period  of  the  Persian  glory  was 
arrived,  none  but  Alexander  might  sit 
on  the  throne  of  Cyrus,  188.  Alex- 
ander having  subdued  all  on  this  side 
the  Euphrates,  begins  his  march, 
against  Darius,  who  had  taken  the 
field  with  a  million  of  men,  ib.  The 
servants  of  Alexander's  army  make 
parties,  and  choose  two  chiefs,  one  of 
which  they  call  Alexander,  and  the 
other  Darius,  ib.  Alexander  orders 
the  two  chiefs  to  fight  in  single  com- 
bat i  and  the  issue  is  considered  as  an 
omen  of  the  event  of  the  war,  ib. 
Darius  sacrifices  to  Fear  before  the 
battle  of  Arbels,  189.  Parmenio 
and  others,  advise  Alexander  to  at- 
tack the  Persians  in  the  night,  ib. 
Alexander  answers,  that  *he  will 
not  stesl  a  victory,'  ib.  Sleeps 
long  the  morning  of  the  battle,  ib. 
The  battle  descnbed,  190.  Darius 
flies,  and  Parmemo's  demand  of  as- 
sistance prevents  Alexander  from  go- 
ing on  the  pursuit,  192.  Alexander 
is  acknowleaged  kine  of  all  Asia,  193. 
Declares  against  afl  tyrannies  in 
Greece,  ib.  Gives  orders  for  rebuild- 
ing the  city  of  Plataea,  and  why,  ib. 
Sends  presents  to  the  Crotonians  in 
Italy,  ib.  Some  account  of  a  gulf  of 
fire  near  Arbela ;  as  also  of  the  naph- 
tha and  bitumen  in  the  province  of 
Babylon,  ib.  Alexander  finds  im- 
mense treasure  in  Susa,  194.  Wa- 
ter from  the  Nile  and  the  Danube 
found  in  the  repositories  of  the 
kings  of  Persia,  195.  He  enters  Per- 
sia, through  a  countty  difficult  of  ac- 
cess and  well  guarded,  and  makes 
great  shug^ter  at  first  in  terrvrem^  ib. 
Finds  as  much  treasure  there  as  at 
Susa,  ib.  Enters  Persepolis,  ib.  Con- 
siders whether  he  shall  rear  agaio  a 
statue  of  Xerxes,  which  was  thrown 
down,  ib.  What  Demaratus  ssid, 
when  he  saw  him  first  seated  on 
the  Persian  throne,  196.  He  bums 
the  paUce  of  Xerxes,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  a  courtesan,  ib.  His  munifi- 
cence increases  with  his  acquisitions, 
ib.  Instances  of  that  munificence, 
197.  His  mother  Olympias  endea- 
▼ours  to  lessen  it,  but  in  rain,  ib.  Her 
attempts  also  to  direct  the  govern- 
meat  of  Macedoot  during  Bis  ah- 
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sense,  prove  fruitless,  ib.  His  great 
officers  give  into  luxury  and  elfenni- 
nacy,  and  he  reproves  them  with  all 
«  the  temper  of  a  philosopher,  19i. 
Sets  them  an  example  of  love  of 
toil,  in  the  exercise  of  hunting*.  His 
officers  begin  to  speak  ill  of  him, 
199.  His  noble  saying  thereupon,  ib. 
His  attention  to  his  friends,  and  the 
obliging  letters  he  wrote  to  them, 
i&.  He  paid  the  strictest  regard  to 
justice  in  the  first  years  of  his  reigo, 
and  executed  it  with  great  modera- 
tion; but  afterwards  becomes  in- 
flexibly severe,  and  listens  too  much 
to  informers,  200.  On  intelligence 
that  Bessus  had  seized  the  person  of 
Darius,  he  dismisses  the  Thessalians 
with  rich  presents,  ib.  Makes  an 
expeditious  march,  to  get  that  prince 
into  his  hands,  ib.  Distressed  with 
thirst,  but  refuses  to  drink,  while  so 
many  others  wanted  water,  ib.  Da- 
rius is  found  extended  on  his  chariot, 
and  pierced  with  many  darts,  201.  A 
Macedonian  gives  him  some  water 
to  quench  his  thirst,  ib.  That  noble- 
minded,  but  unfortunate  prince's  last 
words,  201.  Alexander  covers  the 
body  with  his  own  robe,  ib.  Puts  the 
traitor  Bessus  to  a  dreadful  death,  ib. 
Orders  the  body  of  Darius  all  the 
honours  of  a  royal  funeral,  ib.  Sends 
it  embalmed  to  his  mother,  t^.  Takes 
his  brother  Oxathres  into  the  number 
of  his  friends,  ib.  Marches  into  Hyr- 
cania,  and  takes  a  view  of  the  Cas- 
pian sea,  ib.  His  horse  Bucephalus 
IS  taken  by  the  barbarians,  but  soon 
brought  to  him  again,  302.  In  Par- 
thia  he  first  puts  on  the  robe  of  the 
eastern  kings,  ib.  Passes  the  Orex- 
artes,  and  defeats  the  Scythians,  ib. 
There,  said  by  some  historians  to 
have  been  visited  by  the  queen  of 
the  Ajnazons,  203.  His  speech  to  the 
army  on  entering  Hyrcania,t5.  He 
endeavours  to  unite  the  Asiatics  to 
the  Macedonians,  by  a  mixture  of 
fashions,  ib.  Selects  thirty  thousand 
boys,  to  be  educated  in  the  Grecian 
literature,  and  trained  to  arms  in  the 
Macedonian  manner,  ib,  Blarries  Rox- 
ana,204.  His  two  favourites,  Hephaes- 
tion  and  Cratenis,  quarrel,  i6.  They 
are  effectually  reconciled  by  him,  ib, 
Philotas,  the  son  of  Parmenio,  has 
great  authority  amongst  the  Mace- 
donians, ib.  But  takes  too  much 
state  upon  him  for  a  subject,  ib,  Par- 
menio says  to  him,  '  my  son,  be  less,' 
ib.  By  way  of  recommending  him- 
self to  his  mistiessj  ascribes  all  the 


great  actions  of  the  war  to  himself 
and  his  father,  205.  This  opens  the 
way  to  his  ruin,  ib.  He  refuses  to 
introduce  persons  to  the  king,  who 
came  to  inform  him  of  a  conspiracy, 
ib.  The  conspirator  is  slain;  and  Alex- 
ander, wanting  farther  proofs  against 
Philotas,  has  him  put  to  the  torture, 
206.  Not  only  Philotas,  but  his  fa- 
ther Parmenio,  the  king's  oldest  and 
best  counsellor  and  general,  is  put  to 
death,  ib.  This  makes  Alexander  ter- 
rible  to  his  friends,  ib.  The  sad  story 
of  Clitus,  ib.  Alexander's  inexpres- 
sible grief  for  his  loss,  208.  The  ef- 
forts of  Aristander,  Callisthencs,  and 
Anaxarchus,  to  console  him,  209.  Cir- 
cumstances that  brought  on  the  ruin 
of  Callisthenes,  t^.  His  severity ;  his 
refusing  to  worship  Alexander,  211. 
Unjustly  accused  of  being  concerned 
in  Hermolaiis'  plot,  ib.  Various  ac- 
counts of  Callisthenes'  death,  212. 
Alexander,  previous  to  his  Indian 
expedition,  bums  the  baggage,  ib. 
Alarmed  by  a  prodigy,  ib.  Soon  re- 
freshed by  a  tetter  omen,  ib.  On 
breaking  the  ground  by  the  river 
Oxus,  he  finds  a  spring  of  oily  liquor, 
213.  Dislodges  Sisimethres  from  a 
rock,  apparently  impregnable,  ib.  Be- 
sieges  Nysa,  214.  Acuphis  comes 
with  proposals  of  peace  from  the 
citizens,  and  is  appointed  governor 
of  the  place,  ib,  Taxiles^  a  powerful 
Indian  king,  meets  him  in  a  friendly 
manner,  ib,  Alexander  makes  him  a 
present  of  a  thousand  talents,  ib.  Af- 
ter the  capitulation  of  a  certain  city, 
he  destroys  a  body  of  Indian  merce- 
naries, and  many  Indian  philosophers, 
215.  His  war  with  Poms,  ib,  who 
takes  post  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Hydaspes,  t^.  Passes  the  river  with 
great  danger,  ib.  His  saying  there- 
upon, ib.  The  battle  with  Porus  de- 
scribed by  Alexander  himself,  216. 
The  uncommon  size  of  Porus,  and 
the  care  his  elephant  took  of  him 
when  wounded,  ib.  Alexander  asks- 
Porus,  now  his  prisoner,  how  he  de- 
sires to  be  treated ;  and  be  says,  *  Like 
a  king,'  ib.  The  con(]ueror  restores 
him  his  kingdom,  which  he  was  to 
govern  as  his  lieutenant,  and  adds  a 
large  country  to  it,  ib.  Appoints  Phi- 
lip, one  of  his  own  friends,  to  the  go- 
vernment of  another  large  country, 
ib,  Bucephalus  dies,  «6.  Alexander 
builds  a  ctty  in  memory  of  him,  217. 
Resolves  to  pass  the  Ganges,  but  his 
troops  absolutely  refuse  to  do  it,  ib. 
His  grief  thereupoDy  ib.    He  builds 
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great  altars,  and  leaves  arms  and  man- 
ners much  blf^er  than  those  in  use, 
ib.  Forms  a  design  to  visit  the  ocean, 
and  falls  down  the  rivers  for  that  pur- 
pose, 218.  Makes  several  descents, 
and  attacks  cities  by  the  way,  iO.  Is 
in  extreme  danger  in  that  of  the  Malli» 
ib.  Takes  ten  Gymnosophists,  who 
had  stirred  up  Sabbas  and  others  to 
revolt,  219.  Puts  abstruse  questions 
to  them,  and  commands  them,  on  pain 
of  death,  to  give  right  solutions,  ib. 
What  passed  between  him  and  the 
philosopher  Calanus,  T20.  Arrives  at 
the  ocean,  and  sails  to  the  isle  of 
Scilloustis,  221.  Considers  the  na- 
ture of  the  sea  and  the  coast,  ib.  Or- 
ders his  admiral  Nearchus  to  sail 
round,  keeping  India  on  the  right,  ib. 
Marches  himself  through  the  country 
of  the  Orites,  ib.  Loses  in  his  Indian 
expedition  one  fourth  of  his  nume- 
rous army,  ib.  Reaches  Ciedrosia, 
which  is  a  fertile  country,  ib.  Marches 
through  Carmania  in  a  Bacchanalian 
manner,  ib.  The  procession  describ- 
ed, ib.  Is  delighted  with  the  account 
of  Nearchus'  expedition,  222.  Medi- 
tates himself  a  great  expedition  by 
sea,  ib.  On  the  report  of  that  design, 
his  new  subjects  revolt,  and  other 
great  disorders  arise,  ib.  Olympias 
and  Cleopatra  league  against  Anti- 
pater,  and  drive  him  out  of  Macedo- 
nia, ib.  He  chastises  his  own  lieute- 
nants^ ib.  Kills  Oxyartes  with  his 
own  hand,  ib.  Gives  every  woman 
in  Persia  a  piece  of  gold,  223.  Finds 
the  tomb  of  Cyrus  broke  open,  and 
puts,  the  author  of  that  sacrilege  to 
death,  ib.  The  inscription  on  the 
tomb,  ib.  Calanus  burns  himself,  ib. 
His  prophecy  previous  to  that  action, 
ib.  Several  of  Alexander's  friends 
killed  by  drinking  in  a  great  carousal, 
ib.  He  takes  Statira,  the  daughter 
of  Varius,  to  wife,  and  marries  his 
friends  to  Persian  ladies,  ib.  Pays 
off  the  debts  of  all  who  had  married 
Persian  women,  224.  Antigenes, 
though  not  in  debt,  puts  himself  upon 
the  list ;  but  is  detected  and  punished, 
ib.  Alexander  finds  the  thirty  thou- 
sand Persian  boys  perfect  in  their 
Grecian  exercises,  and  is  greatly  de- 
lighted, ib.  But  it  is  matter  of  un- 
easiness to  the  Macedonians,  ib.  He 
takes  Persians  for  his  guards,  and 
rejects  the  Macedonians  for  their 
mutinous  behaviour,  ib.  They  humble 
themselves,  and  are  pardoned,  ib.  His 
generous  behaviour  to  the  invalids 
who  return  to  MaccdoiWi  ib.   fie 


celebrates  games  at  Ecbatana,  225. 
Hepbxstion  sickens  and  dies  there, 
ib.  His  master's  grief  on  that  occa- 
sion, ib.  The  mourning  and  monu- 
ment for  him,  ib.  Alexander  sacrifices 
the  Cussxans,  to  the  numes  of  Hephaes- 
tion,  ib.  Procures  orders  from  Am- 
mon  to  revere  him  as  a  demi.god,  i^. 
Nearchus  returns  from  a  second  ex- 
pedition, 226.  The  Chaldeans  warn 
Alexander  not  to  enter  Babylon,  ib. 
Omens  of  h  is  approach!  ng  e  nd,  ib.  He 
puts  a  madman  to  death  for  putting 
on  his  robe  and  diadem,  ib.  Is  jea- 
lous  of  the  designs  of  Antipater  and 
his  sons,  ib.  Falls  into  a  fever  in  con- 
sequence of  continued  hard  drinking, 
228.  An  account  of  the  progress  of 
that  fever,  from  his  own  journals,  ib. 
Dies.  ib.  No  suspicion  of  poison  till 
some  years  after  his  death,  229.  Kox- 
ana,  now  pregnant  by  Alexander,  gets 
Sutira  into  her  power,  and  puts  her 
to  death,  ib.  Perdiccas  is  her  accom- 
plice, and  uses  Aridaeus  only  as  a 
screen,  ib. 

JtUrandertthe  son  of  Demetrius,  by 
Deidamia,  iv.  82. 

Msxander  and  Cleopatra^  twins  of 
Cleopatra,  by  Antony,  sumamed  the 
Sun  and  the  Moon,  iv.  106. 

Alexander  of  Corinth,  iv.  251. 

Alexander,  the  son  of  Perseus,  ii.  33. 

.Alexander,  the  son  of  Polyperchon, 
iii.  310.  iv.  48. 

t  Alexandria^  founded  by  Alexan- 
der, iii.  183, 184.  Token  of  iU  being 
a  commercial  place,  ib.  Its  figure, 
ib.    The  great  library  burnt,  268. 

Alexandrian  war,  iii.  268. 

Alexttndridea  the  historian,  ii.  295. 

Alexat  of  Laodicea,  punished  for 
his  infidelity  to  Antony,  iv.  130. 

f  Alexia  besieged  by  Caesar,  iii. 
252.    Surrenders,  ib. 

Alexicrate»,  chief  cup-bearer  to 
PyrrhuB,  ii.  208. 

Alexifipus  the  physician,  Alexan- 
der's letter  to  him,  in.  199. 

AlimuMt  one  of  the  wards  of  Athens, 
ii.  351.  Thucydides  belonged  to  it, 
ib. 

t  AUia,  river,  i.  233.  Battle  of,  in 
which  the  Gauls  overthrow  the  Ro- 
mans, ib. 

f  .^(b6rDjv«,  their  ambassadors  con- 
cerned in  Catiline's  conspmcy,iv.  14. 

Akpece,  one  of  the  wards  of  Athens, 
Aristides  belonged  to  it,  ii.  102. 

t  AUpeewt  a  place  so  called  from 
its  multitude  of  foxes,  ii.  306. 

+  ^>t,  mountains  o(ii.  358.  ir.  303. 

t  Akg^  iiL  30a 
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Mar,  ballotB  taken  ftom  it,  i.  284. 
My€ut9  son  of  Sciron,  slun  by  The- 
seus in  the  cause  of  Helen,  i.  24. 
t  AlyctUt  a  place  near  Me^^ra,  i.  24. 
t  AmamiB,  mottnt,  iii.  115.  iv.  79. 

^^manyaa,  i.  10. 

AmtUhutian,  Paeon»  the,  i.  13. 

t  AnuizoTu,  their  history  and  wars, 
I.  18.  Their  sepulchres  at  Megaraand 
Scotussca,20.  Their  wars  represented 
by  Phidias,  i.  284.  They  are  said  to 
assist  the  Albanians  against  Pompey, 
ii  j«  1 12.  The  tract  of  country  they  in- 
habited, i6.  Their  queen's  visit  to 
Alexander  suspected  to  be  a  fiction, 
202. 

Amaxoniumj  t.  20. 

AmbUnix^  king  of  the  Gauls,  beats 
Cotta  and  Titurius,  but  is  defeated  by 
Cssar,  iii.250. 

Amintion  censured,  ii.  143.  311.  iii, 
53.  368. 

Ambutcade,  at  Sparta,  what,  i.  93. 

t  Ambracia,ii,i09. 

f  Ambrona  march  against  Marius, 
ii.  252.    Defeated  by  Marius,  257. 

Ambwtut.     See  Fabiua. 

t  Ameria,  ii.  254. 

Aminius  the  Phocean,  one  of  Anti- 
gonus'  officers,  marches  to  the  relief 
of  Sparta  against  Pyrrhus,  ii.  235. 

AmestrUi  daughter  of  Artaxerzes, 
her  incestuous  marriage,  iv.  232. 

Amirdas  the  Decelean,  i.  202. 

jhnitUiut,  a  friend  of  Caesar's,  iii. 
269. 

f  Amiaw,  An  Athenian  colony,  ii. 
387.  Besieged  by  Lucullus,  382.  De- 
fended by  Callimachus,  ib.  At  length 
taken  and  burnt,  ib. 

Ammon,  the  son  of  Pasiphae,  iii.  374. 

Armnorif  Jupiter,  his  oracle  consult- 
ed by  Lysander,  ii.  297.  By  Cimon, 
367.  By  the  Athenians,  431.  By 
Alexander,  iii.  184. 

Ammomut  the  philosopher,  Plu- 
tarch's master,  1.  zxi. 

Amutw  the  senator,  his  saying,  iii. 
329. 

Ammbaua  the  musician,  it.  250. 

Amomtharetut  the  Spartan,  i.  139. 
ii.  119. 

f  Amorgvtf  iv.  50. 

Ampharet  betrays  and  murders  Agis, 
also  toe  mother  and  grandmother  of 
Agis,  iii.  381. 

Ampfuaraut,  his  oracle,  ii.  122. 

Amphkratea,  an  Anthenian  oVator, 
,  dies  at  the  court  of  Tigranes,  ii.  390. 
AmpfdctyofUf   or  general   assembly 
of  the  states  of  Greece,  ii.  319.    Un- 
dertake the  war  against  the  Cirrhx- 
ans,  i.  140.    The  remonstrance  made 


to  them  by  Themtstoc1e8,207.  Their 
decree  against  the  people  of  Scyros, 
ii.  356. 

j  Amphilochia,  ii.  209. 

J  AmpfdpoHsf  an  Athenian  colony, 
ii.  346.  22. 

t  Amphitaa,  iii.  460.  iv.  100. 

Amphitheiti,  ii.  303. 

Ampfdtryont  ii*  ^04. 

Amulet,  i.  290;  iii.  470. 

AmuUua  dispossesses  his  brother 
Numltor,  i.  30.  Orders  Uoroulus  and 
Remus  to  be  destroyed,  ib.  Is  killed 
by  these  two  princes,  34. 

Amycla,  the  nurse  of  Alcibiades,  i. 
82;  i.32l. 

Amyntai,  his  advice  to  Darius,  iii. 
176. 

Amyniast  king  of  Lycaonia,  sends 
forces  to  Antony,  iv.  122.  Goes  over 
to  Augustus,  123. 

Amyntut  sent  by  Philip  to  Thebes, 
iii.  460. 

Anakea,  Castor  and  Pollux,  why  so 
called,  i.  25. 

Anacharm  the  Scythian,  his  con- 
versation and  friendship  with  Solon,  i. 
135. 

Analiiis,  Lucius,  a  senator,  struck 
by  Crassus,  ii.  4HS. 

f  AnapHS,  river,  iv.  158;  i.  411. 

Anarchy,  dreadful  to  a  state,  iii.  129. 

Aiiaxagoma  of  Clazomenae,  said  to 
have  taught  Themistocles,  i.  189. 
Pericles  indebted  to  him  for  most 
of  his  philosophy,  259.  Denies  the 
world  to  be  tiie  effect  of  chance,  ib. 
Resolves  to  starve  himself,  272.  His 
explication  of  the  lunar  eclipses,  ii. 
442.  A  prosecution  intended  against 
him  at  Athens,  and  why,  ii.  285.  Peri- 
cles conducts  him  out  of  Athens,  ib, 

AnaxarchuB  the  sophist,  iii.  185. 
Put  to  death  by  Nicocreon,  tyrant  of 
Salamis,  ib.  n. 

Aiiaxarchita  of  Abdera,  iii.  208.  His 
impious  advice  to  Alexander,  ib, 

Anaxiilatnus,  ii.  325. 

Anaxilaitt,  governor  of  Byzantium, 
treats  privately  with  Alcibiades,  i.  349. 
Accused  for  it  at  Sparta,  and  is  ac- 
quitted, 350. 
AnaximeTies,  an  orator,  iii.  469 ;  i.  171. 
Anaxo  the  Trarzenian,  the  rape  of 
her  by  Theseus,  i.  21. 

Ancfiaria  mother  to  Octavia,  iv.  102. 
Anchariua   despatched  by  Marius' 
guards,  ii.  277. 
Ancilia,  i.  115. 

Ancut  Marciua,  son  of  Marcius  and 
Pompilia,  i.  110. 

Andociilea  the  Athenian  orator,  im- 
prisoned, i.  338. 
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Andria,  public  repasti  among  the 
CreUnsy  copied  by  Lycurgus,  i.  77. 

Androdda,  a  painter,  who  worked 
at  Tbebea,  ii.  S7, 

Androcies  the  orator,  i.  336. 

Androcleon^  one  of  those  that  saved 
Pyrrhus  in  his  infancy,  ii.  206. 

AndrocUdet  the  historian,  ii.  286. 

AndrocUdet  opposes  the  Spartan  in- 
terest in  Thebes,  ii.  43.  Is  assasn- 
nated  at  Athens,  ib, 

AndrocUdet,  a  £uthful  servant  to 
Pyrrhus,  ii.  205. 

AndrocUdet  accused  of  being  cor- 
rupted by  the  king  of  Persia,  ii.  303. 

Androcottutf  king  of  India,  presents 
Seleucus  with  five  hundred  elephants, 
iii.  317.     Sees  Alexander  in  India,  ib. 

Androgens  murdered  on  the  con- 
fines of  Attica,  i.  9.  On  which  ac- 
count the  Athenians  pay  tribute,  ib. 
Games  instituted  in  honour  of  him  by 
Minos,  ib, 

Andromache,  picture  of  her  parting 
with  Hector,  iv.  190. 

AndromachuB,  father  of  Timxus  the 
historian,  is  prince  of  Tauromenium, 
where  he  behaves  with  great  equity. 
i.403. 

Andromachut  betrays  Crassus,  ii. 
478. 

Andron  of  Halicamassus,  his  account 
of  the  Isthmian  games,  i.  18. 

Adrofdcue  the  Rhoclian,  makes  ta- 
bles to  the  writings  of  Aristotle  and 
Theophrastus,  ii.  333. 

t  Androa,  ii.  39.  The  answer  of  its 
inhabitants  to  Themistocles,  i.  207. 
Colonized  by  Pericles^  266. 

Androtioti,  i.  144;  iii.  459. 

Angehu,  one  of  Pyrrhus'  servants, 
iL225. 

Anidua,  Lucius,  the  prxtor,  seizes 
Gentius,  king  of  Illyria,  in  the  heart 
of  his  dominions,  ii.  12. 

Ardenua,  master  of  Cxsar's  works 
at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  iii.  275. 

Animala,  how  mercifully  they  ou^t 
to  be  used,  ii.  137.  The  most  feaiful, 
the  hardest  to  be  tamed,  iv.  234. 
"Why  some  see  clearly  in  the  night, 
and  are  almost  blind  in  the  day-time, 
246. 

t  .^«io,  river,  i.  182. 

Anitia,  Diana  so  called.  See  Diana, 

Aftiua,  river,  or  rather  Aoiis,  iii.  260. 

Anniveraarjf,  in  honour  of  the  brave 
men  who  fell  at  the  batde  of  Platxa, 
11. 125. 

Anniut  murders  Mark  Antony  the 
orator,  ii.  378. 

Anmua,  Titus,  his  question,  which 
poses  Tiberius  Gracchus,  iii.  424. 


Amdua  GaUuMt  one  of  Otbo*s  gene- 
rals, iv.  305.  Marches  to  the  rekef  of 
Cremona,  ib.  His  advice  to  Otho, 
iv.  30f5. 

Aniicua  killed  in  wrestling  by  Her- 
cules, i.  7.  His  incredible  size,  iii.  8. 
Where  said  to  be  buried,  ib, 

Antagoraa  of  Chios,  his  behaviour  to 
Pausanias,  ii.  127. 

Antaiddas  in  great  fiivour  with  Ar- 
taxerzes,  iv.  231.  His  saying  to  Age- 
silaus,  iii.  110,  74.  Another  saying 
of  his,  66.  Sent  by  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians to  negotiate  peace,  ib.  His  death, 
iv.  231. 

t  AtUemnd/i.Ui  ii.  338. 

t  Antemnatea  defeated  by  Romulus, 

Antenor,  i.  108. 

t  Anthedon,  ii.  333. 

Anthendon,  i.  369. 

Anthemocritua  the  Athenian  herald, 
sent  to  Lacedaemon  and  the  Mega- 
rensians,  i.  282.  The  Megarensians 
suspected  to  be  guilty  of  his  death, 
283. 

Antheaterion,  month  of,  it.  322.  iv.  61. 

Anthot  the  daughter  of  Amulius,  i. 
30. 

Antiaa  and  VaHrdur  made  praetors 
through  Pompey's  interest,  iii.  127. 

f  Antiatea,  and  other  Yolscians  de- 
feated by  Coriolanus,  i.  365.  Their 
other  wars  with  the  Romans,  373. 

AtUi-Cato,  Caesar's  answer  to  Ci* 
cero's  Cato,  iv.  31 ;  iii.  232,  273. 

Anticratea  the  Spartan,  kills  Epa- 
minondas  in  battle,  iii.  78.  He  and  his 
posterity  exempted  from  taxes,  ib, 

Ataicyra,  one  of  Demetrius'  mis- 
tresses, iv.  59. 

t  Anticyra,  iv.  127. 

Anturenea,  one  of  the  principal  offi- 
cers of  the  Argyraspides,  iii.  37.  Con- 
spires against  Eumenes,  41.  Is  put  to 
death  by  Antigonus,  44. 

Antigenea  banished  from  court  by 
Alexander,  and  why,  iii.  356.  Pa^ 
doned,  ib. 

Antigenidaat  iv.  44. 

Aniigime,  daughter  of  Berenice  bjr 
Philip  her  first  husband,  married  to 
Pyrrhus,  ii.  208. 

Antigone  of  Pydna,  mistress  to  Phi- 
lotas,  betrays  him,  iii.  205. 

f  ArUigoneOf  the  name  of  Mantinea 
changed  to  that.     See  Jftfanltnea. 

Antigonia,  the  name  of  a  new  tribe 
added  by  the  Athenians,  iv.  50. 

AnUgonua,  the  most  4>owerful  of 
Alexander's  successors,  iv.  45.  A  say- 
ing of  his  before  the  sea-fight  near 
Andros,  ii.  39.    Said  Pyrrhus  would 
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he  the  greatest  general  in  the  world, 
if  he  lived  to  be  o1d«  iii.  211.  Refuses 
to  establish  Eurnenes  in  Cappadocia, 
iii.  27.  Commissioned  by  the  Mace- 
donians, along  with  Anti pater,  to  ma- 
nage the  var  against  Eumenes,  32. 
Disperses  papers  in  the  camp  of  Eu- 
menes, setting  a  price  upon  his  head, 
33.  His  saying  on  Eumenes'  for- 
bearing to  seize  his  baggage,  34.  Be- 
sieges that  general  in  the  castle  of 
Nora,  iA.  Ofiers  him  ppace,  ib.  De- 
feated by  Eumenes  near  the  Pasiti- 
^ria,  38.  His  saying  on  Eumenes'  be- 
ing carried  on  a  litter  through  the 
ranks,  39.  Is  deceived  by  a  stratagem 
of  Eumenes,  41.  Takes  the  baggage 
of  the  Argyraspides,  who  acted  un- 
der Eumenes,  42.  Ofiers  to  restore 
it  if  they  will  deliver  him  up,  ib. 
Puts  Eumenes  to  death,  44.  Punishes 
the  Argyraspides  for  their  treachery, 
ib.  Desires  certain  ambassadors  to 
tell  their  masters  how  happily  be  and 
hiB  son  Demetrius  lived  together,  iv. 
45.  Suspects  Mithridates,  one  of  his 
own  courtiers,  on  account  of  a  dream, 
ib.  Ilia  wars  with  Ptolemy,  46.  His 
raillery  upon  his  son,  55.  Reproves 
his  son  for  inquiring  into  his  coun- 
cils, 63.  Killed  in  the  battle  of  Ipsus, 
64.  What  a  peasant  of  Pbrygia  said 
with  regard  to  him,  iii.  308. 

^nUgomu  Gotiatat,  son .  of  Deme- 
trius, reign,  in  Macedon,  ii.  230.  De- 
feated by  Pyrrhus,  ib.  Called  in  to 
Argos  by  Aristippus^  235.  The  an- 
swer he  sent  to  Pyrrhus  upon  the 
challenge,  236.  Reproves  his  son 
Alcyoneos  for  bringing  Pyrrhus'  head 
to  him,  240.  Burns  the  body  of  Pyr- 
rhus honourably,  ib,  Uis  obliging  be- 
haviour to  Helenus  the  son  of  Pyrrhus, 
and  to  his  officers,  ib.  Oifers  to  sur- 
render himself  to  Seleucus,  on  condi- 
tion that  he  would  set  his  father  at 
liberty,  iv.  81.  Endeavours  to  gain 
^  Aratus  or  make  Ptolemy  suspect  him, 
249.  His  passion  for  making  himself 
master  of  Acrocorinth,  250.  His  suc- 
cess and  joy  thereupon,  251.  His 
death,  262. 

,dtuiffomu  in.  sumamed  Doson,  ii. 
7.  Invited  by  the  Achxans  to  be  ge- 
neral of  the  league,  iii.  397;  but  in- 
sists first  on  having  Acrocorinth  put 
in  his  hands,  iv.  269.  The  respect  he 
showed  Aratus,  ib.  The  honours  paid 
hhn  bj  the  Achaeans,  270,  271.  Re- 
turns mto  Macedonia,  where  he  de- 
clares his  kinsman  Philip  his  succes- 
sor, 272.  Dies  immediately  after  a 
battle,  ib. 
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AntiganUM^  king  of  Jadxi,  beheaded 
by  Antonv ;  is  the  first  king  who  sof* 
fered  in  that  manner,  iv.  106. 

f  AnUUbamut  mount,  iii.  181. 

Antilochut  writes  a  panegyric  on  Ly-. 
Sander,  ii.  295. 

Antimaekut  i.  426.  Writes  in  praise 
of  Ly  Sander,  ii.  295. 

+  AfUioch^  of  Daphne,  ii.  390. 

J  Antioch  in  Mygdonia,  by  the  bar- 
barians called  Nisibis,  ii.  402. 

Aniioehust  tribe  of,  ii.  102. 

Antiochust  an  Athenian  pilot,  re- 
commends himself  to  Alcibiades  by  a 
trifling  service,  i.  327.  Is  entrusted 
with  the  fleet  in  his  absence,  ii.  283. 
Fights,  contrary  to  orders,  and  is  kill- 
by  Lysander,  ib, 

Antiochut  of  Ascalon,  fint  teaches 
the  cfoctrines  of  the  old  Academy,  ii. 
410.  Quits  them  for  the  new,  iv.  3. 
Leaves  that,  and  adopts  the  doctrines 
of  the  Stoics,  ib.  Brutus,  a  g^eat  ad- 
mirer of  him,  iv.  176.  Cicero  one  of 
his  hearers,  iv.  3;  ii.  411. 

Antiochu*  the  Great,  at  war  with 
the  Romans,  ii.  178.  Hannibal  at  his 
court,  190.  Defeated  by  the  Romans» 
178.  Marries  a  ^oung  girl  at  Chalcis^ 
ib.  Aims  at  universal  monarchy,  190. 
Is  defeated  at  Thermopylae,  and  re- 
turns to  Asia,  196. 

AntiockuMt  son  of  Seleacas  by  Apsp 
ma,  iv.  65.  Falls  in  love  with  Stra- 
tonice,  his  father's  wife,  70.  Seleu- 
cus gives  her  up  to  him,  71. 

Andochut  king  of  Commagene,  be- 
sieged by  Ventidius,  iv.  104. 

Antiope  the  Amazon,  given  to  The- 
seus, i.  18. 

Aniignut  the  son  of  Lycuxgus,  i. 
98. 

Antipater  defeated  by  the  Greeks 
in  Thessaly,  iii.  305.  Imposes  bard  con- 
ditions on  the  Athenians,  306.  His 
answer  to  Phocion,  ib.  His  testimony 
of  Phocion,  309.  His  character  and 
death,  ib.  Demosthenes,  and  others, 
put  to  death  by  his  order,  469. 

Antipater,  son  of  Caasander,  kilH 
his  mother.  Thessalonici^  and  expels 
his  brother  Alexander,  ii.  209. 

Antipater  of  Taraus,  ii.  280.  His  lec- 
tures in  philosophy,  to  whom  dedicat- 
ed, iii.  418. 

Antipater  of  Tyr^  the  Stoic  philoso- 
pher, teaches  Cato  the  younger  the 
Stoic  philosophy,  iii.  319. 

Antiphanes,  iii.  455. 

Antiphatet,  i.  205. 

Antiphilus,  an  Athenian  general,  iii. 
304. 

AnHpho  the  Rhamnurian^  ii.  422.  Ac- 
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citfed  by  Demotthenes,  and  condemn- 
cd«  in.  458. 

Jiniiphot  his  inTective  against  Alci- 
biades  i.  322. 

Aniiqvity^  fabulous,  i.  1. 

^ntisenatoi^an  band»  sn  abandoned 
set  of  men»  a  kind  of  guards  to  Sulpi- 
tius,  ii.  269. 

AniUthenet,  a  saying  of  his  concern- 
ing the  Thebans,  i  97.  Another  con- 
cerning Isnoenias,  256. 

AnHftia,  married  to  Pompey,  lii.  86. 
Divorced,  89. 

AntUtiOt  wife  of  Appius  Claudius^ 
and  mother  of  Claudia,  iil.  415. 

Atitittiua,  the  prxtor,  iii.  85.  Gives 
his  daughter  to  Pompey,  ib.  Loses  tus 
life  in  espousing  his  interest,  89. 

AntUHua  Veier,  prxtor  in  Spain^  iii. 
233. 

t  AiUium^  iv.  189. 

Antonia,  daughter  of  l^Idrk  Antony 
by  Octavia,  married  to  Drusus^  iv. 
139. 

ArUomutt  Cleopatra's  admiral  galley 
so  called,  iv.  122. 

AiUoniut,  Lucius,  rebels  against  Do- 
mitian,  ii.  23. 

Anioniutf  Caius,  consul  with  Cicero, 
iv.  9.  Marches  against  Catiline,  13. 
Defeats  and  kills  him,  18.  Father  of 
Hark  Antony's  first  wife,  88. 

Antoniut,  Publius Caesar  accuses  him, 
iii.  232. 

Antotnutt  Caius,  brother  of  Mark 
Antony,  defeated  by  Cicero's  son,  iv. 
192  Surrendered  to  Brutus,  and  kept 
close  prisoner,  193.  Put  to  death  after 
the  proscription  of  Cicero  and  Brutus 
Albinus,  194. 

ArUoniut  Creticu;  father  to  Mark 
Antony,  his  character,  iv.  82. 

Antordut  Bonoratut,  iv.  286.' 

Antony,  Mark,  the  qrator,  discover- 
ed by  the  simplicity  of  a  servant,  ii. 
378.  Marius  sends 'a  party  to  dcsputcli 
him,  ib.  His  eloquence  disarms  the 
soldiers,  ib.     Killed  by  Annius,  ib, 

A  WTO  NT,  Mark,  grandson  of  Mark 
^^ntony  the  orator,  and  son  of  Anto- 
nius  Crelicus,  iv.  82.  His  mother 
Julia  has  Cornelius  Lentulus  for  her 
second  husbsnd,  83.  Antony  is  edu- 
cated under  her  auspices,  ib.  He  con- 
ceives a  strong  resentment  aguinst 
Cicero,  for  his  putting  Lentulus  to 
death,  ib.  Engaging  in  his  person,  but 
unfortunate  m  his  connections,  ib. 
Forms  a  friendship  first  tiith  Curio, 
and  afterwards  with  Clodius,  persons 
of  the  most  profligate  character,  84. 
Runs  deeply  in  debt,  ib.  During  the 
troubles  which  Clodius  had  brought 
upon  the  state,  retires  into  Greece, 


ib.    Employs  himself  there  in  militnrj 

exercises  and  the  study  of  eloquence, 
ib.  Adopts  the  Asiatic  style,  ib.  Goes 
with  Grabinius  into  Syria,  with  a  com- 
mand of  cavalry,  ib.  In  besieging 
Aristobulus,  is  the  first  to  scale  the 
wall,  ib.  Takes  Aristobulus  and  his 
son  prisoners,  ib.  Gabinius  and  he 
restore  Ptolemy  to  his  kingdom,  ib. 
Antony  prevents  Ptolemy  from  put- 
ting the  citizens  of  Pelusium  to  death, 
85.  His  humane  care  of  the  body 
of  Archelaiis;  ib.  His  person  de- 
scribed, f^.  His  free  manner  en- 
gaging to  the  soldiers,  ib.  His  great 
liberality,  ib.  Through  Curio's  means 
is  elected  tribune  of  tlie  people,  and 
is  very  serviceable  to  Cxsar  against 
Pompey,  86.  After  some  equitable 
proposals  in  behalf  of  Cscsar  to  the 
senate,  be  is  commanded  by  Lentulus 
the  consul  to  leave  the  house,  i^. 
Disguises  himself  like  a  servant,  and 
goes  immediately  to  Cxsar,  ib.  Upon 
tliis  Cxsar  enters  Italy,  87.  Leaves 
the  command  of  the  army  in  Italy  to 
Antony ,during  his  expedition  to  Spain, 
and  at  his  return  connives  at  his  ir- 
regularities, ib.  CtTsar  having  passed 
the  Ionian  sea  with  a  small  number  of 
troops,  sends  back  his  ships  for  more 
forces,  ib.  Antony  beats  off  Libo, 
and  carries  a  considerable  reinforce- 
ment to  -"jCxsar,  88.  Antony  distin- 
guishes himself  in  every  engagement, 
ib.  Has  the  command  of  Cxsar's  left 
wing,  in  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  ib. 
When  Cxsar  is  appointed  dictator, 
and  goes  upon  the  pursuit  of  Pompey, 
he  sends  Antony  to  Bome  in  charac- 
ter of  general  of  the  horse,  ib.  Dola- 
bella,  one  of  the  tribunes,  proposes  a 
decree  for  abolishing  debts,  ib.  An- 
tony suspects  him  of  criminal  com- 
merce with  his  wife,  and'opposes  him, 
not  only  by  advice  of  the  senate,  but 
from  personal  resentment,  ib.  He  dis- 
misses his  wife,  who  was  daughter  of 
Caius  Antonius,  ib.  All  sober  people 
are  offended  at  his  excessive  irregu- 
larities, 89.  Cxsar,  to  show  his  dis- 
like to  these  proceedings,  takes  Lepi- 
dus,  and  not  Antony,  for  his  colleague 
in  the  consulship,  ib.  Cxsar  orders 
him  to  pay  for  Pompey's  house,  which 
he  had  purchased,  ib.  He  marries 
Pidvia,  the  widow  of  Clodius,  a  woman 
of  a  most  ambitious  spirit,  ib.  Cxsar, 
at  his  return  from  Spain,  takes  Antony 
for  his  colleague,  90.  Is  inclined  to 
substitute  Dolabella  in  his  own  room ; 
but  Antony,  as  augur,  pretends  that 
the  omens  are  against  it,  ib.  Antony, 
in  the  feast  of  Lupercaliaj  attempts  to 
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put  a  dilidem  on  the  head  of  Caesar, 
who  was  seated  in  a  triumphal  robe 
on  the  nttrunttib.  Catsar  seems  to 
decline  it,  and  is  applauded  by  the 
people,  who  can  bear  every  thing  of 
sovereignty  except  the  title  of  king, 
91.  The  diadem  is  put  upon  one  of 
Caesar's  statues,  but  two  of  the  tri- 
bunes take  it  off,  t6.  Caesar  turns 
those  tribunes  out  of  office,  ib.  This 
circumstance  encourages  Brutus  and 
Cassius  in  the  conspiracy,  ib.  Some 
propose  that  Antony  should  be  taken 
off  with  Caesar,  but  Brutus  objects,  ib, 
Antony  is  amused  without,  while  Cx- 
sar  is  despatched  in  the  senate-house, 
»b.  He  absconds  in  the  habit  of  a 
slare,  ib.  Sends  his  son  to  the  con- 
spirators in  the  Capitol  as  an  hostage, 
tb.  Proposes  an  amnesty  to  the  se- 
nate, ib.  Ambition  draws  him  from 
those  moderate  counsels,  ib.  In  mak- 
ing CscsarS  funeral  oration,  he  exas- 
perates the  people  against  the  con- 
spirators, 92.  Brutus  and  his  party 
leave  the  city,  and  Caesar's  friends 
join  Antony,  450.  Calpumia,  Caesar's 
relict,  entrusts  him  with. her  treasure, 
ib.  The  advantage  Antony  makes  of 
Caesar's  papers,  ib.  Octavius,  tlie  re- 
lation and  heir  of  Caesar,  arrives  at 
Kome  from  Apollonia,  ib.  As  Caesar's 
executor,  he  applies  to  Antony  for 
the  effects,  and  is  refused,  ib.  Joins 
Cicero,  and  the  rest  of  Antony's  ene- 
mies, obtains  an  interest  in  the  se- 
nate, and  assembles  Caesar's  veterans, 

93.  An  accommodation  between  Oc- 
tavius  and  Antony  takes  place,  but 
is  soon  destroyed,  ib.  They  both  pre- 
pare for  war,  ib.  Cicero  persuades 
the  senate  to  declare  Antony  a  public 
enemy,  and  to  commission  Hirtius  and 
Pansa  to  drive  him  out  of  Italy,  ib. 
The  consuls  are  slain  near  Modena, 
but  Antony  is  defeated,  ib.  Antony 
and  bis  troops  are  distressed  by  fa- 
mine, ib.  He  is  a  pattern  of  fortitude, 
ib.  Passes  the  Alps,  and  draws  over 
the  troops  of  Lepidus,  but  attempts 
nothing  against  his  life   or  honour, 

94.  Munatius  Plancus  joins  him,  ib. 
He  leaves  a  sufRcient  force  in  Gaul, 
and  returns  to  Italy  with  a  g^eat  army, 
ib.  Octavius,  finding  Cicero  resolved 
to  restore  the  commonwealth,  aban- 
dons him,  and  comes  to  an  accommo- 
dation with  Antony,  ib.  They  and 
Lepidus  meet  in  a  little  river-island, 
and  divide  the  empire  of  the  world 
amongst  them,  ib.  They  proscribe  no 
fewer  than  three  hundred  Romans,  ib. 
Antony  gives  up  bis  unote  Lucius 


Caesar,  and  Octavius  sacrifices  Ci- 
cero, ib.  Octavius  agrees  to  marry 
Claudia,  the  daughter  of  Fulvia,  95. 
Antony  orders  Cicero's  fiead,  and  tho 
hand  with  which  he  had  written  the 
Philippics,  to  be  placed  on  the  roairOf 
ib.  The  mother  of  Antony  saves  Lucius 
Cxsar,  ib.  The  triumvirate  is  ex- 
tremely oppressive,  ib.  Antony  dis- 
graces Pompey's  house  with  the  vilest 
excesses,  ib.  Octavius  insists  on  a  di* 
vision  of  the  treasure  and  the  army, 
96.  Tiiey  go  against  Brutus  and  Cas- 
sius, and  leave  Lepidus  governor  of 
Rome,  ib.  ,  Octavius  is  defeated  by 
Brutus  in  the  first  engagement,  and 
escapes  by  flight,  ib,  Cassius  is  de- 
feated by  Antony,  and  puts  an  end  to 
his  life,  ib.  Brutus  is  beaten  in  a  se- 
cond battle,  and  slays  himself,  ib.  The 
honour  of  this  victory,  too,  falls  to 
Antony,  ib.  Antony  slays  Hortensius 
on  the  tomb  of  his  brother  Caius,  ib. 
Throws  a  purple  robe  ovei^  the  body 
of  Brutus,  and  orders  him  an  honoura- 
ble funeral,  ib.  Caesar  is  conveyed 
to  Rome  sick,  ib.  Antony  raises  con- 
tributions in  Asia,  having  promised 
five  thousand  drachmas  to  each  pri- 
vate man,  t^.  Returns  to  Greece, 
where  his  behaviour  at  first  is  very 
acceptable,  ib.  Passes  again  into  Asia,  ^ 
where  he  lives  in  the  most  luxurious 
manner,  97.  Is  celebrated  at  Ephesus 
in  the  character  of  Bacchus,  ib.  Dis- 
graced his  jollity  and  freedom  with 
the  most  savage  cruelty  and  extor- 
tion, ib.  98.  His  real  character  more 
developed,  ib.  Cleopatra  comes  into 
Cilicia  to  answer  a  charge  laid  against 
her,  and  the  flexible  Antony  falls  into 
her  snares,  ib.  She  sails  along  the 
Cydnus  in  the  character  of  Venus,  ib. 
Their  mutual  i  nvitations,  99.  Her  ad- 
dress and  versatility,  ib.  She  sings 
admirably,  and  speaks  most  languages, 
ib.  While  Fulvia  is  supporting  the 
interests  of  Antony  in  Rome,  he  is 
revelling  with  Cleopatra  at  Alexandria, 
ib.  Antony's  son  makes  a  magnificent 
present  to  Philotas  the  physician,  100. 
Cleopatra  attends  him  in  his  night 
rambles,  in  the  habit  of  a  slave,  101. 
His  fishing  stor}',  ib.  He  receives 
disagreeable  news  from  different  quar- 
ters; Fulvia  and  his  brother  Lucius, 
after  they  had  opposed  Caesar  some 
time,  are  ordered  to  quit  Italy ;  the 
Parthians  reduce  great  [>art  of  Asia,  , 
ib.  He  awakes  from  his  intoxication, 
marches  to  Phoenicia,  and  from  thence 
sails  towards  Italy,  ib.  Fulvia  dies  at 
Sicyon,  103.    This  event  opens  a  way 
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for  reconciliatjon  between  him  and 
Caesar,  t^.  The  triumvirate  settle  their 
respective  claims  and  powers,  ib.  <;«- 
lar  gives  his  sister  Octavia  to  Antony  in 
marriage,  ib.  Seztus,  the  son  of  Pom- 
pev,  having  g^ned  a  considerable  ma- 
ritime power,  is  allowed  to  keep  Sicily 
and  Sardinia,  ib.  Sextos  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  destroy  Antony  and  Caesar, 
at  an  entertainment  on  board  his  gaU 
ley,  but  forbears    it,   103.     Antony 
sends  Ventidius  into  Asia  against,  the 
Parthians,    ib.    Takes  upon  himself 
the  office  of  high  priest  to  Caesar  the 
dictator,  ib.    The  sUr  of  OcUvius' 
fortune  superior  to  that  of  Antony,  ib. 
Antony  W^ves  Italy,  and  takes  Oc- 
tavia with  him  into  Greece,  ib.    Ce- 
lebrates gymnastic  games  at  Athens, 
on  news  that  Ventidius  was  success- 
ful  against  the  Parthians,  ib.    Venti- 
dius engages  Pacorus,  son  of  the  king 
of  Parthia,  in  Syria,  and  kills  him,  104. 
He  brings  Antiochus,  the  king  of  Com- 
mupene,  to  terms,  ib»    Goes  to  Rome, 
fthd  triumphs  over  the  Parthians,  ib. 
Antony,  as  well  as  Octavius,  more 
successful  by  their  lieutenants  than 
where  they  acted  in  person,  ib.  Upon 
some  dissgreeable  news  concerning 
Cssar's  designs,    Antony  sails   with 
*  three  hundred  ships  for  luly,  ib.    Oc- 
tavia interposes,  and  reconciles  them, 
105.    Caesar  gees  to  war  with  Pom- 
pey  for  the  recovery  of  Sicily ;  and 
Antony,  leaving  his  wife  and  children 
in  the  care  of  Caesar,  sets  out  for  Asia, 
ib.    On  his  arrival  there,  he  sends 
for  Cleopatra*  ib.    He  gives  her  se- 
veral considerable  provinces,  ib.  Gives 
the  surname  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  to 
the  twins  he  had  by  Cleopatra,  106. 
Phraates  slays  bb  father  Orodes;  up- 
on which  many  of  the  Parthian  chieft 
fly  to  Antony,  ib.    He  gives  Moneses 
three  cities,  ib.    Reviews  his  army  in 
Armenia,  which  consists  of  a  hundred 
thousand  men,  ib.    His  attachment  to 
Cleopatra  precipitates  his  meaauresy 
107.    He  lays  siege  to  Phraata  with- 
out his  battering  engines,  td.  Phraates 
falls  upon  Statianus,  who  was  conduct- 
ing the  engines,  kills  ten  thousand  of 
his  men,  and  destroys  the  en|^nes,  t^. 
Artavasdes,  lung  of  Armenia,  with- 
draws in  despair,  ib.  Antony  attempts 
to  bring  the  Parthians  to  a  pitched 
battle,  but  does  not  succeed,  108.  The 
Parthians  |^1  the  Romans  in  their  re- 
turn  to  their  camp,  ib.    Antony  finds 
that  his  tropps  had  fled  in  his  pre- 
sence from  before  Phraates,  and  pun- 
ishes them  with  dedm«tioD»tft.  Phnih 
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tefe  pretends  to  come  to  terms  vridh 
Antony,  but  intends  all  the  time  to 
harass  him  in  his  retreat,  109.     An- 
tony designs  to  take  his  route  through 
an  open  country,  but  is  advised,  by  a 
certain  Mardian,  to  take  the  safer  road 
of  the  mountains,  ib.    The  Parthians 
make  their  appearance  the  third  day, 
and  attack  the  Uom a ns,  1 1 0.    A  ntony, 
after  this,  marches  in  so  judicious  a 
form,  that  the  enemy  can  make  little 
impression,  and  think  of  retiring,  ib. 
Flavius  Gallus  proposes  to  perform 
some  considerable  exploit  with  a  sc 
lect  party ;  but,  drawing  too  far  from 
the    main    body,    is  surrounded,  ib. 
Sends  for  succours,  which  are  injudi- 
ciously sent  in  small  detachments,  ib. 
Antony  himself,  at  last,  beats  the  ene- 
my off,  ib.    The  Romans,  in  this  ac- 
tion, have  three  thousand  slain,  and 
five  thousand  wounded,  ib.  The  great 
affection  of  the  troops  for  Antony,  111. 
His  address  to  the  army  on  that  occa- 
sion, concluded  with  a  prayer,  that  if 
the  gods  had  some  ill  fortune  in  re- 
serve, it  might  fall  upon  him,  and  not 
upon  his  men,  ib.  The  Romans,  when 
attacked  again,  assume  the  form  of  a 
pent-house,    112.     Famine    prevails 
among  them,  a^.    They  eat  an  herb 
which  brings  on  madness  and  death, 
ib.    Antony  often  cries,  '*Otbe  ten 
thousand!"   ib.     Mithridates,  cousin 
to  Moneses,  comes  in  the  nig^ht.  and 
warns  Antony  not  to  descend  into  the 
plain,  113.    The  Parthians,  contrary 
to  custom,  pursue  him  in  the  night,  ib. 
The  Romans  have  to  contend  with 
thirst,  and  with  the  Parthians,  at  the 
same  time,  ib.   They  come  up  to  a  ri- 
ver, whose  water  is  acrimonious,  and 
drink  of  it  too  freely,  ib.    The  Har- 
dian  acquaints  them,  that  there  is  an- 
other river  at  no  great  distance,  whose 
water  is  sweet  and  salubrious,  114. 
Mithridates  comes  again,  and  advises 
the  Romans  to  hasten  to  that  river, be* 
cause  it  would  terminate  the  pursuit, 
ib.     Antony  accordingly  moves  on; 
but  a  strange  disorder  happens  in  his 
army,  and  nb  tent  is  plundered,  ib. 
The  Romans  pass  the  last-mentioned 
river  in  peace,  115.    Six  days  sf^er 
this,   they   reach    the  Araxes,  and, 
when  they  have  passed  it,  kiss  the 
ground  in  Armeoia  with  great  avidity, 
ib.   The  new  nlenty  throws  them  into 
the  dropsy  and  the  cholic,  ib.    They 
were  twenty-seven  days  in  their  re- 
turn from  Phraata,  and  had  beaten  the 
Parthians  in  eighteen  enga^menfcs; 
but  none  of  them  were  deoasiv^  he- 
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caiue  Artwrasdeft  had  made  off  with 
the  Armenian  hoi^se,  ib.  Antony  does 
«  not  chastise  the  Armenian  at  present, 
but  seizes  him  afterwards,  and  leads 
him  in  triumph  into  Alexandria,  116. 
Antony,  who  had  lost  twenty  thousand 
men  already  in  bis  retreat,  loses  eight 
thousand  more  through  the  severity 
of  the  weather,  in  the  remainder  of 
his  march,  ib.  Waits  for  Cleopatra  at 
a  fort  between  Berytus  and  Sidon,  i^. 
The  Partbians  and  the  Medes  quarrel 
about  the  Roman  spoils,  and  the  Mede 
offers  his  assistance  to  Antony,  ib. 
Octavia  expresses  a  desire  to  visit  An- 
tony, and  Czsar  gives  her  his  leave,  ia 
hopes  that  some  event  would  lead  to 
a  quarrel,  ib.  She  is  commanded  by 
Antony  to  stop  at  Athens ;  but  send^ 
however,  Nig«r  to  him,  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  many  valuable  presents 
she  had  brought  him,  ib.  Cleopatra 
affects  to  be  dying  for  the  love  of  An- 
tony, 117.  He  returns  to  Egypt,  and 
puts  off  the  Mede  till  summer,  »6. 
Betroths  one  of  Cleopatra's  sons  to  a 
daughter  of  the  Mede,  ib,  Caesar  ap- 
pears to  be,  and  indeed  the  Uomans 
in  general  are,  offended  at  his  ne- 
glect of  Octavia,  and  his  disposing  of 
kingdoms  in  favour  of  the  children  of 
Cleopatra,  ib,  Cxsar  accuses  him  in 
the  senate,  118.  Antony  recriminates, 
ib.  Cssar  replies,  ib.  Antony  s^nds 
Canidius  to  the  sea-coast  with  sixteen 
legions,  ib.  Goes  to  Ephesus,  attend- 
ed by  Cleopatra,  ib.  Assembles  a 
fleet  of  eight  hundred  ships,  two 
hundred  of  which  were  supplied  by 
Cleopatra,  119.  Cleopatra,  jealous  of 
the  mediation  of  Octavia,  bribes  Ca- 
nidius to  persuade  Antony  to  permit 
her  to  attend  him  in  the  war,  ib.  They 
spend  their  time  in  all  manner  of  re- 
velry at  Samoa,  ib.  Visit  Athens, 
where  Cleopatra  endeavours  to  outdo 
Octavia  in  her  favours  to  the  people, 
ib.  He  sends  sopie  of  his  people  to 
turn  Octavia  out  of  his  house  at  Rome, 
ib.  Antony,  instead  of  attacking  Cx- 
sar immediately,  gives  him  time  to 
prepare  faioiself,  I2a  Titius  and 
Plaocus  are  Ul-osed  by  Cleopatra,  for 
opposing  her  stay  in  the  army,  and 
they  go  over  to  Cxsar,  i6.  Cxsar  takes 
Antony's  will  from  the  vestals,  and 
'cads  it  in  the  senate,  ib,  Antony's 
friends,  and  Geminius  in  particular, 
point  out  to  him  hia  true  interest ;  but 
*^ey  are  driven  away  by  the  creatures 
of  Cleopatra,  121.  Cxsar  declares 
war  against  Cleopatra,  ib.  Prodigies 
vinoiuiGiDg  the  eyentof  the  wv>  132. 


An  account  of  their  respective  forces, 
ib,  Antony,  notwithstanding  his 
strength  at  land,  is  persuaded  by 
Cleopatra  to  decide  the  diq>ute  at  sea, 
123.  Circumstances  previous  to  the 
battle  of  Actium,sA.  Domitius,  Amyn- 
tas,  and  Delotarus  go  over  to  Caesar, 
ib.  Canidius  gives  Antony  salutary 
counsel ;  but  the  fascinations  of  Cleo- 
patra prevent  his  listening  to  it,  ib. 
An  old  soldier  remonstrates  against  a 
sea-fight,  124.  Cxsar  has  omens  of 
victory,  125.  The  battle  described, 
ib,  Cleopatra  flies,  before  the  battle 
is  lost,  ib.  And  Antony  is  infatuated 
enough  to  follow  her,  126.  He  enters 
Cleopatra's  galley,  and  sits  three  days 
in  silence,  ib.  Has  intelligence  that 
his  army  is  safe  in  Macedonia,  but, 
instead  of  going  to  it,  sends  orders  to 
Canidius  to  conduct  it  into  Asia,  ib. 
Divides  aship-load  of  treasure  amongst 
his  friends,  and  dismisses  them,  ib. 
The  gallant  resistance  which  his  fleet 
made  after  he  deserted  it,  127.  His 
land-forces  remain  embodied  seven 
days,  and  do  not  surrender  to  Cxsar, 
till  their  ofiicers  desert  them,  ib.  Cx- 
sar relieves  the  cities  of  Greece, 
wUIkh  had  been  much  oppressed,  ib, 
Antony  lands  in  Libya,  and  sends 
Cleopatra  from  Parxtonium  into 
Egypt,  ib.  Retires  into  a  melancholy 
desert,  with  only  two  attendants,  ib. 
The  commander  of  his  troops  in  Li- 
bya revolts,  and  he  attempts  to  kill 
himself,  128.  Is  prevented  by  his 
friends,  and  conveyed  to  Alexandria, 
ib.  Finds  Cleopatra  engaged  in  an 
attempt  to  draw  her  sh^ps  over  the 
isthmus  into  the  Red  Sea,  and,  with 
all  her  wealth  and  forces,  to  seek 
some  remote  country,  ib.  But  the 
first  galleys  that  are  carried  over  are 
burnt  by  the  Arabians  of  Petra,  ib, 
Antony  takes  to  a  kind  of  Timonian 
retirement  near  Pharos,  ib.  After  he 
is  informed  that  his  army,  and  all  his 
allies  had  deserted  him,  he  abandons 
his  hopes  and  his  cares  together,  and 
returns  to  Alexandria,  129.  Cleopatra 
and  he  form  the  society  of  The  Com" 
fani$ru  in  Death,  as  they  had  before 
instituted  that  of  the  Inimitable  Id' 
vert,  ib.  They  pass  their  time  in  mu- 
tual treats  and  diversions,  ib,  Cleo- 
patra makes  experiment  of  several 
poisons^  and  gives  the  preference  to 
the  asp,  ib.  They  send  Eupbronius, 
their  children's  tutor,  on  an  embassy 
to  Cxaar,  130.  Cxsar  encourages  Cleo- 
patra to  hope  every  thing,  provided 
that  she  gave  up  Antony,  aod  amuses 
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her  with  a  pretence  of  love,  ib.  An- 
tony CAtises  Thyreus,  Cxsar's  frecd- 
man,  to  be  whipped,  ib.  Cleopatra 
redoubles  her  attentions  to  Antony, 
ib.  Caesar  renews  the  war,  takes  Pc- 
liisium,  and  advances  to  Alexandria, 
131.  Is  apprehensive  that  Cleopatra 
will  destroy  her  treasures,  and  sends 
messengers  to  her  continually,  ib.  An- 
tony maKes  a  brisk  sally,  and  repulses 
the  enenfjy,  ib.  Sends  a  challeng^e  to 
Cxsar,  which  is  disregarded,  ib,  A 
noise  of  departing  Bacchanals  presa- 
ges the  fsUe  of  Antony,  132.  Antony 
designs  to  attack  Cxsar  both  by  sea 
and  land;  but  the  fleet  and  cavaliy 
desert  bim,  ib.  His  infantry  are  rout- 
ed, and  he  exclaims  that  Cleopatra 
has  betrayed  him,  ib.  The  queen  re- 
tires to  her  monument,  and  orders 
that  Antony  should  be  informed  she 
is  dead,  ib.  He  commands  his  sen'ant 
Eros  to  despatch  him,  but  Rros  des- 
patches himself,  ib.  Plunges  his  sword 
into  his  bowels,  but  the  stroke  does 
not  prove  mortal,  ib.  Cleopatra  sends 
for  him,  and  she  and  her  women  draw 
him  up  into  the  monument,  ib.  Their 
affecting  meeting,  133.  Antony  dies, 
ib.  Proculeius  is  sent  to  her  by  Cto^ 
and  she  makes  a  requisition  of  tire 
kingdom  for  her  children,  134.  Pro- 
culeius forms  a  scheme  to  get  into  the 
monument,  and  succeeds,  ib.  Cleo- 
patra attempts  to  stab  herself,  but  is 
prevented,  ib.  Caesar's  entry  into 
Alexandria,  ib.  Cleopatra  is  permit- 
ted to  bury  Antony,  which  she  does 
in  a  magnificent  manner,  135.  She 
resolves  to  starve  herself,  but  is  pre- 
vented, ib.  Cxsar  pays  her  a  visit,  ib. 
She  puts  an  inventory  of  her  goods 
into  his  hands,  136.  Dolabetia  informs 
her,  that  she  is  to  be  sent  away  with 
her  children,  ib.  Her  last  oblations 
and  speech  at  Antony's  tomb,  td.  137. 
A  peasant  brings  her  an  asp  in  a  bas- 
ket of  figs,  ib.  She  dies,  138.  The 
descendants  of  Antony  come  to  be 
emperors,  139. 

Antomu8,  Luciu»,  brother   of  An- 
tony, created  a  tribune,  iv.  92. 

JItUony,  son  of  Antony,  by  Fulvia, 
iv.  526. 

Antony^  the  first  who  lays  violent 
hands  on  Sertorius,  iii.  23. 

AntyUiw  the    licu>r,  killed  in  the 
Capitol,  iii.  439. 

Antyllut,  son  of  Antony  by  Fulvia, 
iv.  129.    Is  put  to  death,  134. 

Anytit8,  son    of  Anthemion,  Alci- 
biades'  frolic   at   his  house,  i.  324. 


The  first  that  bribed  the  judges  at 
Athens,  369. 

Aollius.    See  AhilHua. 

Apama,  daughter  of  Artaxerxes, 
married  to  Pharnabazus,  iv.  236. 

Apama,  daughter  of  Artabazua>  iii. 
26. 

Apama,  wife  of  Seleucus,  iv.  65. 
^^^  Apelles,  draws  Alexander's  picture, 
iii.  160.  Does  not  succeed  as  to  his 
complexion,  ib.  Surprised  at  Proto- 
genes'  painting,  iv.  58.  Enters  him- 
self of  the  school  of  Sicyon,  iv.  248. 

Apelles,  in  the  court  of  the  younger 
Philip  of  Macedon,  iv.  273. 

Apellieont  the  Teian,  his  library  car- 
ried by  Sylla  to  Rome,  ii.  332. 

Apemantus,  what  he  said  to  Timon, 
and  Timon*s  answer,  iv.  128. 

f  Aperantiana  and  At/iamanisns,  ii. 

AphepHon,  archon  at  Athens,  ii.  366. 

t  Apkidna,Thcie\iBStxids  Helen  thi- 
ther, i.  23.  Taken  by  Castor  ahd 
Pollux,  24. 

Apfiidmts,  a  friend  of  Tlieseus,  i,  23. 

f  Aphitit,  a  city  of  Thrace,  ii.  297. 

Apis,  the  ox  worshipped  by  the 
Egyptians,  iii.  407. 

Apolia,  daughter  of  Ag^ailaus  by 
Cleora,  iii.  63. 

.i^ollo  Delphinius,  i.  9.  The  Lau- 
relled, 203.  Ismenius,  ii.  $06.  I.y- 
ceus,  236.  Pythias,  325.  Tegyracus, 
ii.  51.    Thurius,  325. 

Apollo,  his  temples  plundered  by 
the  pirates,  iii.  101. 

Apollo,  the  name  of  one  of  Lucul- 
lus'  dining-rooms,  ii.  410. 

Apollocratee,  the  eldest  son  of  Dio- 
nysius,  iv.  164.  Surrenders  the  castle 
of  Syracuse  to  Dion,  and  goes  off  to 
his  father,  171. 

Apol/odoruf  the  historian,  i.  65. 

Apollodorus,  governor  of  Babylon, 
iii.  225. 

ApoUodorva  the  Phalerean,  an  ex- 
travagant admirer  of  Socrates,  iii. 
348. 

Apollodoriis  the  Sicilian,  carries 
Cleopatra  to  Caesar,  iii.  368. 

ApoUodonu  the  Athenian,  his  ora- 
tions written  for  him  by  Demosthenes, 
iii.  458. 

t  ApoUoftia,  i.  413 ;  ii.  333 ;  iv.  190. 
192. 

ApolUmides,  sent  by  Seleucus  to  De- 
metrius,  iv.  80. 

Apollonifles  the  Stoic,  is  with  Cato  at 
Utica,  iii.  362. 

ApoUomus  MblOf  teaches  riietoric  at 
Rhodes,   iv.  4.     Cxsar  and  Cicero 
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his  8choUr8»  ui.  333.    His  speech  to 
Cicero,  iv.  4. 

^poUophanes  of  CyiACUBfiiu  56.  Pro- 
cures a  conference  between  Fharna- 
bazus  and  Agesilaus,  id. 

.^poUoihemii  the  historian,  i.  98. 

^pomua,  a  noted  informer,  bow  put 
to  death,  iv.  283. 

Apophthegmt,    See  Sayingt, 

jipotheUy  a  deep  pit  into  which 
they  threw  children  at  Sparta  that 
they  deemed  not  fit  to  be  reared,  i. 
82. 

^ppariliont  seen  by  Brutus,  iv.  142. 
199.  207.  Seen  by  Dion,  142.  174. 
Of  Theseus  at  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
i.  26. 

Apparition*  at  Chaeronea,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  murder,  ii.350.  Opinion 
of  the  Epicureans  concerning  them, 
iv.  199. 

Appian  Road     See  Ways, 

Appiusy  competitor  for  tlie  censor- 
ship with  Scipio  Africanus,  i.  34. 

Appiua  persuades  Poropey  that 
Czsar's  army  would  revolt  to  him,  iii. 
132. 

Appius  Marcw,  iv.  22. 

Appiua  Claudius,  praetor  of  Sicily,  ii. 
78. 

Appiuf  Claudiu9f  his  remonstrance 
to  the  senate  in  the  case  of  Corio- 
lanus,  i.  373.  His  speech  against 
making  peace  with  Pyrrhus,  ii.  222. 

Appiu9  ClawHua  betroths  his  daugh- 
ter Claudia  to  Tiberius  Gvacchus,  iii. 
415. 

Appiua  Claudiua  killed  by  Tcle- 
sinus,  ii.  336. 

Appiu9  ClauBus,  a  Sabine,  migrates 
with  ^ve  thousand  families  to  Rome, 
and  is  made  a  senator,  i.  181. 

Appius  ClodiuB,  sent  by  LucuUus  to 
Tigranes,  ii.  388. 

Appiua  Varus,  left  governor  in  Li- 
bya by  Poxnpey,  iii.  355. 

Applause,  its  different  effects,  i. 
361. 

t  ApsuSf  river,  ii.  185. 

t  Apleia,  a  city  of  Crete,  ii.  235. 

Apuleiusp  Lucius,  his  accusation 
against  Cannillus,  i.  288. 

t  ApuHay  ii.  91. 

'  Aqua  Sextia,  ii.  255. 
Aquilii  conspire  in  behalf  of  Tar- 
qnin    against  the  commonwealth,  i. 
165.    Their  fate,  167. 

AquiHus,  Marcus,  a  vile  saying  of 
Cicero's  of  him,  iv.  22. 

Aquilius^   one    of   Metellua'    lieu- 
tenants, beaten  by  Sertorius,  iii.  12. 
{Aqmnum,  iv.  303. 
Arabs  draw  Demetrius  into  tlie 


deserts,  iv.  47.  He  defeats  them,  and 
carries  oflT  seven  hundred  camels,  ib, 
Alexander's  expedition  against  them, 
iii.  181.  Burn  Cleopatra's  galleys,  iv. 
128. 

t  Arabia  Petraa,  iii.  117. 

f  Arabians,  Nabathxan,  iv.  47.  Sce- 
nite,  ii.  389. 

Aracus,  titular  admiral  of  the  Lace- 
daemonian fleet,  ii.  285. 

■f  Arachosia,  iii.  44. 
,  t  Arar,  river,  iii.  244.  251. 

t  AraUTionfi.26. 

\  Aratium,  iv.  277. 

Aratus,  the  son  of  Clinias,  in  dan- 
ger of  being  slain,  iv.  240.  Aratus 
wanders  about  the  city  after  the  as- 
sassination of  his  father;  enters  the 
house  of  Soso,  the  sister  of  Abantidas, 
and  by  her  is  preserved,  ib.  He  is 
educated  at  Argos  in  a  liberal  man- 
ner, but  in  his  youth  distinguishes 
himself  most  in  the  palzstra,  ib, 
Abantidas  being  slain,  his  father 
Paseas  sets  himself  up  tyrant  of  Si- 
cyon,  ib.  Paseas  is  slain  by  Nicocles, 
who  assumes  the  same  power,  241. 
Aratus  undertakes  the  deliverance  of 
Sicyon,  ib.  Though  he  is  not  yet 
quite  twenty  years  old,  Nicocles,  the 
reigning  tyrant,  is  afraid  of  him,  ib. 
Aristomachus  and  Ecedelus  join  in 
the  enterprise,  ib.  Aratus  gets  intel- 
ligence of  a  part  of  the  wall  that  • 
might  be  scaled,  242.  Xenocles  and 
others  reconnoitre  the  wall  for  him, 
and  confirm  the  intelligence,  ib.  The 
manner  in  which  he  provided  men, 
arms,  and  scaling  ladders,  ib.  Sends 
a  party  before  to  the  tower  of  Poly g- 
notus,  and  a  few  others  to  confine  the 
dogs,  and  the  gardener  that  kept 
them,  ib.  Deceives  the  spies  whom 
Nicocles  sent  to  Argos,  ib.  Finds  the 
dogs  let  loose,  but  plants  his  ladders 
notwithstanding,  243.  His  company  is 
much  alarmed  at  the  watch  which  pass 
by,  ib.  But  not  discovered  either  by 
these,  or  by  the  person  who  kept 
guard  in  the  tower,  ib.  He  comes 
suddenly,  with  a  small  party,  upon 
the  tyrant's  guards  at  the  palace,  and 
takes  them  all  prisoners,  244.  Calls 
together  his  friends  in  the  town,  ib. 
.  A  herald,  by  his  order,  proclaims  li- 
berty to  the  citizens,  ib.  They  set  fire 
to  the  tyrant's  palace,  ib.  Not  a  man 
lost  on  either  side,  ib.  The  tyrant 
escapes  by  a  subterraneous  passage, 
ib,  Aratus  recals  all  that  had  been 
banished  by  the  tyrants,  ib.  Is  laid 
under  difficulties,  on.  account  of 
others  being  possessed  of  the  pro- 
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perty  of  the  eztle%  ib,    CTnHes  Sicyon 
to  the  Ach2eftn  league,  245.    In  what 
manner  the  Achcan  league  became 
so    respectable    and    important^    ib. 
l1ie   character  of  Aratus,    a/i.    246. 
He  serves  in  the  Achaean  cavalry,  and 
distinguishes  himself  by  ready  obe- 
dience to   his  general,  whoever  he 
might  happen  to  be,    ib,     Ptolemy, 
king  of  Egypt,  makes  him  a  present 
of  twenty-five  talents,  and  he  la)rs  out 
the  whole  for  the  advantage  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens,   ib.     The  exiles  being 
clamorous  for  their  property^  he  takes 
a  voyage  to  Egypt,  to  get  money  to 
satisfy  all  parties,    247.    Encounters 
with  great  dangers  in  his  passage,  ib. 
Is  well  received  by  Ptolemy,  on  ac- 
count of  his  supplying  him  with  paint- 
ings, for  which  Sicyon  was  famous,  ib. 
Aratus  hated  tyrants  to  such  a  degree, 
that  he  could  not  be  persuaded  to 
spare  the  picture  of  one,  248.    Ptole- 
my gives  him  a  hundred  and  fifty  ta- 
lents,  payable  at  several  timet,  ib.   By 
this  money  he  reconciles  the  poor  to 
the  rich,  and  secures  the  common- 
wealth, ib.    The  exiles  erect  his  sta- 
tue in  brass,  ib.    The  inscription  up- 
on it,  ib.  249.    Antigonus  endeavours 
to  gain  Aratus,  or  mate  Ptolemy  sus- 
pect him,  ib.    Aratus  is  chosen  gene- 
ral of  the  league,  and  ravages  the  ter- 
ritories  of  Locris   and  Calydon,   ib. 
Marches  to  the  assistance  of  the  Boeo- 
tians, against  the  .Ctolians,  but  comes 
too  late,  ib.    Is  general  agsin,  and  un- 
dertakes the  celebrated  enterprise  of 
recovering  the  citadel  of  Corinth  from 
the  Macedonians,  ib.    For  this  pur- 
pose, he  forms  a  connection  with  cer- 
tain Syrians,  who  had  a  brother  a  sol- 
dier  in  the  garrison ;  and,  having  pur- 
loined the  king  of  Macedon's   trea- 
sures,  thereupon  retired  to  Sicyon, 
251.    Erginus,  one  of  the  brothers, 
undertakes  to  conduct  him  to  a  part  of 
the  wall  not  above  fifteen  feet  high,i6. 
Aratus  promises  them  sixty  talents  in 
case  of  success,  ib.    His  danger  of  be- 
ing discovered,  252.    He  gets  into  Co- 
rinth by  night,  and  advances  towards 
the  citsdel.    The  town  is  alarmed,  and 
he  proceeds  up  the  rock  notwithstand- 
ing, 253.    The  moon  is  either  bright 
or  overclouded,  a9  his  undertaking  re- 
quires, ib.  ArchelaQs,  who  command- 
ed for  Antigonus  in  the  town,  march- 
es to  attack  Aratus'  rear;  but  the  three 
hundred,  whom  Aratus  had  left  be- 
hind, fall  upon  Archelails,  and  put  him 
to  flight,  254.    Erginus  comes  to  the 
three  hundred,  and  conducts  them  u^ 


the  rock,  ib.    The  citadel  is  gained 
by  Aratus,  ib.    The  rest  of  Aratus* 
forces  arrive  from  Sicyon,  and  the  Co- 
rinthians  open  their  gates  to  them,  ib. 
He  persuades  the  Corinthians  to  join 
the  league,  and  delivers  to  them  the 
keys  oftheir  city,  255.    How  he  dis- 
poses of  the  prisoners,  ib.    Persaeus;, 
late  governor  of  the  citadel,  escapes 
to  Cenchreae,  ib.    Aratus  seizes  the, 
Heraeum,  and  the  arbour  of  Lechaeum, 
ib.   Th  e  Magare  nsians  revolt  from  An- 
tigonus, ib.    The  Troezeniauts  and  Epi- 
daurians  also  join  the   Achaeans,   ib. 
Aratus  overruns  Attica,  and  ravages 
the  isle  of  Salamis,  ib.    Sets  the  Athe- 
nian prisoners  free  without  ransom, 
and  thereby  sows  the  seeds  of  defec- 
tion from  the  Macedonians,  ib.   Brings 
Ptolemy  into  the  Achatan  league,  by 
declaring  hi m  its  protector^  ib.    Is  cb o- 
sen  general  every  other  year,  ib»  At- 
tempts to  rescue  Argot  from  the  yoke 
of  tyranny,  256.    Aristomacbus  is  des- 
patched soon  af^er  by  one  of  his  own 
servants,  ib.    Aristippus  succeeds  to 
the  tyranny,  and  gets  a  fine  laid  upon 
the  Achaeans,  for  the  late  breach  of 
the  peace,  257.    The  mi8end>le  life 
of  a  tyrant  described  in  that  of  Aris- 
tippus, ib.   Aratus  makes  several  fruit- 
less attempts  upon  Argos,  258.    The 
Argives,  fbr  whose  liberties  be  fights, 
give  him  no  assistance,  ib-    He  ^hts 
a  pitched  battle  with  Aristippttt,  and 
lets  the  victory  alip  out  of  his  hand^ 
ib.      Adds  Cleonae  to  the   Achcan 
league,  ib.    Celebrates  the  Vemean 
games  at  Cleonae,  ib.     Takes  those 
who  were  going  to  Argos  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  sells  them  fi>r  slaves,  ib. 
Draws  Aristippus  against  Cleonae  by  a 
stratagem,  puts  him  to  the  route,  and 
kills  him  in  the  pursuit,  359.    This  in 
good  measure  removes  the  imputation 
of  cowardice,  which  some  endeavour 
to  fasten  upon  him,  ib»     Agias  and 
young  Aristomacbus  enter  Argos  with 
t he  ki ng  of  Macedon's  troops,  16-   Ly- 
siades  sets  himself  up  tyrant  in  Mega- 
lopolis; but  finding  arbitrary  power  a 
burden  to  himseH;  as  well  as  to  his 
people,  lays  it  down,  and  joint  his  city 
to  the  Achaean  league,  i6.  He  is  elected 
general,  and,  contrary  to  sound  policy, 
makes  war  upon  the  Lacedaemonians, 
260.     Quarrels  with  Aratus,  and  loses 
his  interest,  ib,     Aratus  suffefs  the 
iEtoliansto  enter  Peloponnet09»  but 
lalis  upon  them  while  they  are  plun- 
dering Pellene,  dislodges  them,  and 
kills    a    considerable    number.   261. 
Makes  peace  with  them,  263.    Makes 
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wvthl  attempts  upon  the  Piraeus,  and, 
in  one  of  them,  bremks  his  lefif,  ib.  Is  de- 
feated by  Bythys,  Demetrius*  g^ene- 
nl.  ib.  On  the  death  of  llemetrius,  the 
Athenians  call  in  Aratus  to  their  assist- 
ance; and  he  prevails  upon  Diogenes, 
the  Macedonian  governor,  to  deliver 
up  to  them  the  Pirziifi,  Munychia,  Sa- 
lamis,  and  Sunium,  for  a  hundred  and 
fifty  talents,  of  which  he  furnishes 
twenty,  263.  The  Achsean  league  re- 
ceives several  very  considerable  states 
into  !ts  community,  ib  Amongst  these 
is  Argos ;  Aratus  liaving  persuaded  its 
tyrant  Aristoroachus  to  quit  the  sove- 
reignty, and  join  the  Acha»ns,  ib, 
Artstomachus  is  chosen  general  of  the 
league,  and  proposes  to  carry  his  arms 
into  Laconia,  364.  Aratus  opposes  a 
war  with  Cleomenes,  as  impolitic,  but 
at  last  consents,  ib  Cleomenes  offers 
battle  at  Palantium,  but  Aratus  pre- 
vents the  offer  from  being  accepted, 
ib.  Lyaiadea  accuses  Aratus  to  the 
Acbaeans,  ib.  He  is  chosen  praetor  the 
next  year  notwithstanding,  ib.  Beat- 
en by  Cleomenes,  ib  Collects  his 
army,  and  surprises  Mantinea,  ib.  Ly- 
liades,  in  another  action,  puts  the  right 
wing  of  the  Lacedaemonians  to  flight; 
but,  going  too  far  in  the  pursuit,  is  en- 
tangled in  an  intricate  piece  of  ground, 
and  slain  bv  Cleomenes,  265.  The 
loss  of  that  brave  man,  and  the  defeat 
of  the  army,  is  imputed  to  Aratus*  ne- 
glecting to  support  him,  ib.  Aratus  is 
some  time  considered  in  a  disgraceful 
light  by  the  Achaeans,  ib.  He  redeems 
his  credit  a  little,  by  beating  Megisto- 
noiis,  father-in-law  to  Cleomenes,  and 
taking  him  prisoner,  ib.  When  it 
comes  to  his  turn  again,  declines  the 
command,  on  account  of  the  growing 
power  of  Cleomenes,  ib  The  bad  po- 
licy of  Aratus,^  in  calling  in  the  Mace- 
dontanSfinstead  of  suffering  Cleomenes 
to  be  appointed  general  of  the  league, 
26f>  Cleomenes  is  exasperated  bv 
fniitless  negticiations,  and  makes  a  still 
greater  profrress  with  his  arms,  ib, 
Arutus  attempts  to  cut  off*  the  innova- 
tors in  Corinth,  and  with  difficitlty  es- 
capes with  his  own  life,  267.  The  Co- 
rinihians  put  their  city  into  the  hands 
of  Cleomenes,  and  he  shuts  up  the  ct- 
taflel  with  a  wall  of  circumvallation, 
26H.  Aratus  applies  to  the  iEtolians 
and  Athenians  for  assistance,  but  with- 
out effect,  ib  Cleomenes  offers  him 
a  yearly  pension  of  twelve  talents,  on 
certain  conditions,  ib.  Aratus'  in- 
sincere answer,  ib.  Cleomenes  blocks 
up  Sicyon,  ib,  Aratus  escapes  from 
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thence  with  much  difficulty  to  JEgium, 
and,  by  a  decree  of  council,  caUs  in 
Antigonus,  and  surrenders  to  hm.  A- 
crocorinth,  269.  Goes  with  the  Achae- 
an magistrates  to  meet  Antigonus,  ^6. 
Antigonus'  friendship  for  him,  ib.  Se- 
veral actions  under  the  walls  of  Co- 
rinth, 270.  Argos  revolts  to  the  Ma- 
cedonians, and  Cleomenes  retires  to 
Mantinea,  ib,  Aratus  submits  to  ma- 
ny mortifying  things,  after  Antigonus 
m-as  become  master  of  Acrocorinth, 

271.  Has  the  meanness  to  call  Man- 
tinea  (after  it  was  taken)  Antigonia, 

272.  Cleomenes,  being  overthrown 
in  the  battle  of  Sellasia,  retires  to  E- 
gypt,  ib.  Antigonus  returns  to  Mace- 
donia, and  sends  Philip,  whom  he  de- 
clares his  successor,  to  Achaia,  ib.  Af- 
ter  the  death  of  Antigonus,  the  ^to- 
lians  attack  Aratus,  and  defeat  him,  ib. 
He  calls  Philip  to  his  assistance,  273. 
The  inconsistency  of  Philip's  behavi- 
our to  him,  ib.  Philip  corrupts  young 
Anitus'  wife,  274.  Aratus  advises 
Philip  not  to  seize  the  castle  ofl^home* 
275.  Philip  orders  a  dose  of  slow  poi- 
son to  be  given  him,  276.  Aratus  dies 
at  iEgium,  ib.  Is  buried  at  Sicyon,  ib. 
The  testimony  which  the  oracle  of 
Delphi  paid  to  his  virtue,  ib  Divine 
honours  paid  him,  277.  Philip  gives 
young  Aratus  potions  which  deprive 
him  oThis  reason,  ib.  The  divine  ven- 
geance pursues  Philip  for  this  breach 
of  hospitality,  ib. 

Aratus  the  younger,  his  bed  disho- 
noured by  Philip,  iv  274  Has  a  po- 
tion given  him  by  Philip,  which  de- 
prives him  of  his  intellects,  277. 

t  Jlraxet,  river,  iii.  110.  iv.  115. 

^rdricef,  how  punished  by  Artazer- 
Zf  s,  for  desertion,  iv.  225. 

■JTjirbela,  battle  of,  iii.  188. 

f  ArbelU,  district  of,  iii.  113. 

f  ./frcad&inf,  acorn-eaters,  why  so 
called,  i.  .^60.  Come  into  Italy  with 
Evander,  50.  Defeated  by  Archida. 
mus,  without  the  loss  of  one  Spartan, 
iii.  77. 

JrcaSan  yekr,  1. 120. 

Arcadius,  said  to  be  the  person  that 
killed  Gfllba,  iv  297. 

Arcenlaun  and  Ampharet,  betray 
Agis,  iii    >81. 

ArcetilaUt  the  Academician,  ii.  164 ; 
iv.  241 

Archedamut  the  £tolian,  ii  21. 

Arclielaiit,  king  of  Sparta,  i.  70. 

Arc/telaUa.  one  of  Mithridates*  ge- 
neralm  ii  319.  322.  329.  Afterwards 
in  the  service  of  the  Romans,  S76, 
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ArchekuUt  %  merchant  of  Delium, 
a.  330 

JhchelaiU  the  physician,  ii  353. 

Arch€laM9  the  poet,  ii  351 

ArchrlaM9t  an  officer  of  Antigonas, 
IT.  254. 

ArchehB^t  Antony'n  care  of  bis  dead 
body,  iv  85. 

ArchepfUtf  one  of  the  sons  of  The- 
mistocki),  I.  217 

Aixheatrahu,  his  saying  concerning 
Alcibiades,  i.  334.  At  what  time  this 
poe»  lived,  ii.  103 

ArchetiratvM^  proposes  a  decree 
agaiiiHt  Phocion,  iii.  310. 

ArchioM,  one  of  the  Theban  tyrants, 
ii.  42      His  saying,  46.     Is  killed,  47. 

ArefuiUt  the  Athenian  high-priest, 
ii.  46. 

Archia9,  an  Athenian  captain,  aur- 
naroed  Phiigadotheras,  iii.  469. 

Arcfubiade;  an  Athenian,  affects  the 
Span  an  gravity,  iii.  293  Reproved 
for  inconsistency  by  Phocion,  ib. 

Arehilniu,  his  generous  behaviour 
with  respect  to  Cleopatra  after  her 
death,  iv.  138. 

ArcMdamia,  what  she  said  to  the 
Lacedemonian sc-nate,  ii.  232. 

Arcfddamiot  the  grandmother  of 
Agis.  iii.  370.  Gives  up  her  eiitate  to 
the  public,  372.  Is  murdered  by 
order  of  Arophares,  381. 

ArchLdamida9t  a  saying  of  his,  i.  86. 

ArcfddamuM,  king  of  Sparta,  iii.  47. 
Endeavours  (o  reconcile  the  Greeks 
to  each  other,  i.  282.  Marches  into 
the  territories  of  the  Athenians,  286 
Son  of  Zeiixidamus,  and  father  of 
Agis  and  Agesilaus,  iii.  47.  Fined  for 
marrying  a  little  woman,  48.  Other 
particulars,  ii.  364. 

Archidamua,  son  of  Agesilaus,  iii. 
68.  Cleonymus  is  his  favourite,  ib. 
Intercedes' for  Sophwlrias,  ib.  De- 
feats the  Arcadians.  76.  His  valour, 
77.     Slain  by  the  Mcssapians,  iii,  370. 

Atx/iidamuSf  son  of  Eudamidas,  iii. 
370. 

^  ArclddamuSf  brother  of  Agps,  saves 
himtfelf  from  Leonidas  by  a  timely 
retreat,  iii  283.  Is  i-ec«lled  by  Cleo. 
mcnfs,  ami  murdered.  386. 

Archidermu,  sent  to  persuade  Plato 
to  re'urn  lo  Sicily, iv.  152. 

ArcMlackuSt  the  gods  do  honcnr  lo 
his  niciiio'-y,  i.  103  Tlie  cliaractcr 
of  his  writings,  iii.  321.  Verses  of  his, 
i.4;  iv   597 

Arc/dmede*,  why  blamed  by  Plato, 
ii.  79.  Invents  nfveral  military  ma- 
chines s»  the  reqiust  of  Micro,  80. 
The  power  of  his  machines,  lA    De- 


feats Marcellus,  who  calb  hin  m  Biia- 

reus,  82.  Commits  no  account  of 
his  machines  to  writing,  ib.  8o  in- 
tent upon  his  studies,  that  he  hean 
not  the  tumult  when  the  town  is 
Uken,  85  How  killed,  s6.  Regret- 
ted by  Marcellus,  86.  What  the  de 
vice  on  his  tomb-stone  waa,  B3 

ArchippCf  wife  of  'lliemistocles,  L 
217. 

ArcbippM  the  poet,  i.  321. 

ArcbvH,  the  title  of  the  chief  magis- 
trate in  Athena,  i.  36,  n. 

Arehotu,  an  account  of  their  oflice» 
i.  I48,ni  ii.  102. 

Arehanidett  sent  by  the  Symcusara 
to  Dion,  iv  166. 

ArchfioMt  the  first  inventor  of  me- 
chanics»  ii.  79. 

Arekiftat^  the  Pythagorean,  tecuritT 
for  Plato's  safety  in  Sicily,  iv.  151. 
Demanda  him  of  Dionvsitta,  153. 

Arci9nt9,  a  Spartan  ofecer.^xeeuted 
for  surrendering  the  Oadmea,ii  48. 

Areturu9t  hia  rising  attended  witk 
tempestuous  weather,  iv.  156. 

t  Ardea.  i  238. 

Areopagitett  i.  148. 

AreopaguMf  court  of,  established  by 
Solon,  on  a  better  footing,  i.  148^ 
Examines  whether  every  man  hast 
visible  livelihood,  152.  Its  power  les- 
sened, 262.  264. 

Aret^ntM,  iv.  1 61. 

Aret9,  daughter  of  Dionystos  the 
elder  by  Aristomache,  and  wife  of 
Dion,  iv.  145.  Compelled  to  marrv 
Timocrates,  153.  Put  to  death  bV 
Icetes,  176.  *    i 

t  AretbufOf  i.  98;  iv.  106. 

^reut,  king  of  Sparta,  it.  231.     Ar-  j 
rivea  seasonably  from  Crete  to  the 
relief  of  Sparta  against  Pyrrhiis,  2'>5    i 
Cuts  off  a  number  of  Pyrrhus*  men 
in  their  march  to  Argos,  ib.    Assists  I 
the  Aigives,  237  I 

ArguM^  the  name  of  a  poet,  and  of  I 
a  species  of  serpents,  iii.  460. 

ArgoB,  Demosthenes  so  called,  iii 
450. 

t  Arginu9^t,  ii.  285;  i.290. 

f  Argive9^  their  kings,  i.  73.  In- 
vited by  Alcibiades  to  join  the  Athe- 
nians, 332.  Celebrate  tlie  l>)emesa 
games,  iv.  258. 

Argiu9^  Galba's  freedman,  buries 
his  maater,  iv.  298. 

Arg9f  the  name  of  Jaaon'a  ship,  i.  12 
t  Arg99  and  Mutme,  the  cause  of 
their  ruin,  i.  173. 

Argotf  Aratua  delivers  it  from  its 
t};rant,  iv.  263.  Cleomenea  makes 
himielf  maater  of  it»  iii.  395.    l^ses 
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it  agiin*  398.    Pyrrhus  mAket  an  at^ 
tempt  upon  it,  ii.  1^6. 

JlrgyroMpidett  or  «l?er  shieliU,  com- 
manded by  Antiffenes  and  Tentamus, 
iii.  41.  Never  defeated,  42.  Their 
treachery  to  Euroenes,  i6.  Punished 
by  Antigonus,  44. 

Ariadne  falls  in  love  with  Theseai^ 
and  gives  him  a  clue  to  the  Labyrinth, 
i.  11  Different  accounts  of  her,  13. 
Has  two  sons  by  Theseus,  13.  Is 
caat  upon  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  ib.  Di- 
vine honours  paid  her  there,  ib.  Two 
Ariadnea,  ib^ 

Ariaew^  a  friend  of  Cyrus,  brother 
to  Artaxerxes,  iv.  223. 

Ariamenet,  Xerxes'  brother  and  ad* 
miral,  a  very  brave  man,  i.  202.  Kill- 
ed in  the  battle  of  Salamis,  ib, 

Ariamnet,  an  Arabian  sent  by  the 
Parthiansto  mislead  Crassus,  ii.468. 
Crassus  reproaches  him  with  perfidy* 
470. 

^rtarcKAet,  king  of  Cappadocia  and 
Paphlagonia,  ii.  3l9.  Taken  prison- 
er by  Perdiccas,  iii  28. 

AriartUhett  one  of  the  sons  of  Mith- 
ridatei^  ii.  319.  Poisoned  by  his 
father,  iii.  114. 

AHatpet^  one  of  the  aons  of  Arta- 
Xerxes,  his  mildness  and  timidity,  iv. 
238.    Poisons  himself,  ib. 

Aridicut,  natural  son  of  Philip  of 
Macedon,  iii.  166.  By  Philinna  a 
eourteaan,  329.  Promising  in  his 
childhood,  but  hurt  both  in  health  and 
undersunding  by  Olympias'  potions, 
ib- 

Anmatdiu,  a  Persian  deity,  i.  313. 
Supposed  the  author  of  evil,  ib.  it. 

t  Arindrmm.  taken  by  Cxsar,  iii. 
134.  256. 

Arimnettut,  a  {general  of  the  Platse- 
ans,  his  dream,  ii.  114. 

ArimneHut,  a  Spartan,  kills  M ardo- 
nius,  ii.  123. 

Ari9barx4me$9  king  of  Cappadocia, 
expelled  by  Mithridates,  re-esUblish- 
ed  by  Sylla,  ii.  311. 330.  Sylla  reoon- 
ciles  thrise  two  princes,  332. 

Ariobarxanet,  re-established  by  Ci- 
cero, iv.  28. 

Ariomtmde*,  son  of  Gobryas,  a  Per- 
sian general,  ii.  360. 

ArUvittuft  king  of  the  Germans, 
Cesar's  war  with  him,  iii.  245. 

Aripkron,  and  his  brother  Periele»$ 
guardians  to  Alcibiadea,  i.  321. 

Aritutnetutt  general  of  the  Achx- 
»ns,  ii  174. 178. 

Aritkurvrat  of  Cyzicua,  his  dream* 
ii.378. 

9ri9tander  of  Ttlacuwh  the  di- 


viner* interprets  Philip's  dream,  iii- 
159.  His  observation  to  Alexander 
concerning  the  sweating  of  Orpheus' 
statue,  169.  Fort  ells  the  taking  of 
Tyre,  181.  Sacrifices  to  Pear,  189. 
What  he  does  to  encourage  Alexan- 
der's men,  191.  ForewamB  Alexan- 
der of  an  impending  evil,  207.  Bn- 
deavours  to  comfort  him  after  he  had 
killed  Clitus.  208. 

AristeoM  the  Proconnesian,  the  story 
of  hiit  vanishing,  i  57. 

Arisleat,  a  citizen  of  Argos,  invites 
Pvrrfaus  thither,  ii  235.  Opens  one 
or  the  gates  for  him,  336. 

•^rMterio,  or.^<crta,oneof  Cimon's 
mistresses,  iii.  352. 

Abistioss,  the  son  of  Lysimachus, 
of  the  tribe  of  Antiochus,  and  the 
ward  of  Alopece,  i.  102.  Different 
accounts  of  nis  estate,  ib  On  what 
account  appointed  archon,  1U3.  A 
favourer  or  aristocracy,  1 04.  For  that 
and  other  reasons  always  opposed 
by  Themistocles*  ib.  Their  difl^e*  ent 
dispositions  and  characters,  104^  105. 
The  integrity,  patriotism,  and  steadi- 
ness of  Aristides,  106.  His  speech 
to  the  Athenians  with  respect  to  their 
wanting  to  be  flattered  in  their  dege- 
neracy, ib  Datis  arrives  with  Da- 
rius' fleet  at  Marathon,  and  ravigea 
the  neighbouring  country,  ib.  Of 
the  generate  appointed  to  act  against 
him,  Miltiades  was  first  in  dignity, 
and  Aristides  next  to  him,  ib  The 
latter  gives  up  his  turn  in  the  com- 
mand, and  greatly  strengthens  the 
hands  of  the  former,  t^.  The  battle 
of  Marathon  described,  107.  While 
the  Greeks  march  to  defend  Athens* 
Aristides  is  left  at  Marathon  to  guard 
the  prisoners  and  spoils,  id.  He  ac- 
quits himself  of  that  charge  in  the 
most  upright  manner,  ib.  But  Cal- 
lias  and  others  enrich  themselves  un- 
known to  biro,  108.  Chosen  archon, 
ib,  Sumamed  the  Just,  ib.  Ba- 
nished by  the  ostracism,  109.  Extra- 
ordinary instance  of  his  moderation, 
110.  His  prayer  for  the  Athenians 
on  going  into  exile,  ib.  Recalled,  ib. 
For  the  g[ood  of  the  public,  scruples 
not  to  join  his  enemy  Themistocles, 
t^.  The  consultations  between  him 
and  Themistocles  during  the  war  with 
.Xerxes*  111.  Takes  the  nephews 
of  that  prince  prisoners,  ib.  Op. 
poses  the  proposal  of  Themistocles, 

112.  What  be  ordered  the  Spartan 
ambassadors  to    tell    their   masters, 

113.  His  order  to  the  priests,  ib. 
Has  the  chief  command  or  the  Athe- 
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ntani  in  the  war  with   Maidioiiiof, 
1:3.    Marehes  to  Platxa,  114     Con- 
sults the  oracle  of  Apollo,  and  re- 
ceivea  a  peiplexinn^  answer,  which  is 
at  iMt  unriddled,  t5.     Puts  an  end  to 
the  dispute    between   the    TegeatK 
and  the  Athenians,  about  their  post 
in  the  battle,  by  referring  it  to  the 
fljlies,  115.     His  prudent  behaTiour 
on  di)»covering  a  conspiracy  in  the 
Athenian  camp,  116.    The  Megarcn- 
siaiM  being  distressed  by  the  Persian 
cavalry,   Aristides  sends  a  party  of 
Athenians    to    their    assistance,   ib. 
Alexander,  king  of  Macedon,  comes 
in  the  night,  and  informs  Aristides  of 
the  design   of  Mardonius  to  attack 
the  Greeks  the  next  day,  117.    Aris- 
tides immedistely  acquaints  Pausanias, 
the    commander-in-chief,    with    this 
intelligence,  1 18    Ueprovei  the  Athe- 
nians  for  finding  lault  with  their  being 
removed  to  the    right  wing»^cing 
the   Persians,  ib,    Mardonius   alters 
his  disposition,  to  avoid  fighting  with 
the  Athenians,  119.     The  day  passes 
without  a   battle,   ib.    The   Greeks 
make   a  movement  to  gain  a  camp 
more  « advantageous   for    water,    ib. 
Dangers  from  the  separation  of' the 
troops,  and   from  waiting   long   for 
auspicious  tokens  in  the   sacrifices, 
ib.    The  Lacedxmonisns  make  great 
havock  amongst  the  Persians,   who 
behave    with    great    gallantry,    121. 
Aristides  hastens  to  join  the  former, 
but  is  Attacked  by  the  way,  by  the 
Thebsns  and  other  Greeks,  allies  to 
the  Persians,  ib.     He  defeats  them, 
123.    Mardonius  is  slain  by  Arimnes- 
tus  a  Spartan,  ib.    The  Persisn  camp 
is  taken,   snd    prodigious   slaughter 
made,  ib.      What    the  loss  on  both 
sides  was,  123      The  Greeks  rear  an 
ahar  to  liberty,  ib.    The  Athenians 
and    Lacedxmonisns    dispute   about 
the  chief  honour  of  the  day,  but  com- 
promise the  matter  by  adjudging  it  to 
the     Plataeans,     124.      The    decree 
which    Aristides  proposed    in   their 
fiivour  to  the  genera]  assembly    of 
the  Greeks,  125     Their  annual  pro- 
cession in  memory  of  those  who  died 
for    liberty,   ib.      Aristides    permits 
archons  to  be    chosen    out    of  the 
whole  body   of  citizens,  126.    The 
high  testimony  the  Athenians  gave  to 
his  virtue,  in  ordering  Themistocles 
to  communicate  a  certain  project  to 
htm  oiily,  ib.    Joined  in  commission 
with  Cimon  in  an  expedition  at  sea, 
ib.     The   justice    and    candour    of 
these  two  generals,  draw  the  chief 


commaiid  of  the  allies  fnm  the  Lace- 
dzmonians  to  the  Athenians,  ib.  The 
Lacedxmoniaos  desire  that  Artatidea 
may  regulate  the  quotas  of  all  the 
states  of  Greece,  for  the  war  with  the 
barbarians,  127.  He  executes  that 
commission  with  his  usual  integrity 
and  ability,  ib  What  he  said  to 
Themistocles  on  the  qualificattons  of 
a  general,  128.  Makes  a  difference 
between  private  and  political  justice, 
which  has  no  foundation  in  fact,  ib. 
Allows  it  to  be  unjust  to  bring  the 
public  treasure  of  Greece  from  Delos 
to  Athens,  but  at  the  same  time  says 
it  was  expedient,  129.  Though  he 
made  the  public  rich,  himself  conti- 
nues poor,  ib.  Reckoned  by  Plato 
the  greatest  and  moat  illustrious  man 
of  his  time,  ib.  His  candid  beha- 
viour to  Themistocles,  ib.  Various 
accounta  of  his  death,  130.  Hi  s  monu- 
ment  at  Phalerum  erected  at  the 
public  charge,  ib  His  son  and 
daughters  provided  for  by  the  public, 
ib. 

Aristides  the  Locrian,  i.  399. 

JiritUdet,  son  of  Xenophilu%  ti. 
103. 

Arittide$,  author  of  the  Itilesiacs, 
ii.  482. 

^nation,  tyrant  of  Athens,  compels 
the  city  to  oppose  Sylla,  ii,  319.  His 
vile  character,  321.  Surrenders  the 
citadel  for  want  of  water,  322.  Poi- 
soned by  Sylb's  order,  331. 

Ariatibput  of  Argos  invites  Antigo- 
nus  thither,  ii.  235.  Sets  himself  up 
tyrant  there,  iv.  257  The  miserable 
life  of  a  tyrant,  ib.  Killed  in  his  flight, 
259. 

Ariatippua  the  C3rrenean,  what  be 
said  of  Uionysius,  iv.  152.  A  jocular 
prediction  of  his,  153. 

Ariato  the  Chian,  iii.  455. 

Ariatobttley  Themistocles  builds  a 
temple  to  Diana  under  that  name. 
See  Diana. 

Ariatobulua  of  Cassandria,  iii.  465. 

Ariatobulua  king  of  Judea,  taken 

Erisoner  by  Pompey,  iii  115.  Makes 
ead  against  Gabinins  and  Antony, 
and  is  again  amongst  the  captives,  iv. 
84. 

Ariatoclitua,  the  father  of  Lysander, 
ii.  281. 

Ariatocrateathc  historian,  ii.  177. 

Ariatocratea,  iii.  459. 

Ariatocraiea  the  rhetorician,  attends 
Mark  Antony  in  his  Timonian  retire- 
ment, iv  127. 

Ariatocritua  sent  to  Philip  of  MlCe- 
don  by  Pezadonis,  iii.  166. 
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MHodmtUt  tynnt  of  Meg»lopoIi8» 
ii.  164. 

-^mfodemuff  son  of  Hercules»  foun- 
der of  the  royal  faintly  at  Sparta,  iii. 
166. 

Ari9todemu9  the  Milesian,  sent  by 
Demetrius  to  the  governor  of  Athena, 
iv.  48.  Sent  by  the  same  to  Antigo- 
nus  with  the  news  of  a  victoiy,  53. 

Arittodicua  the  Tanagrean  assassi- 
nates Ephialtes,  ii.  266. 

JtrUtogiton  the  public  informer,  iii. 
293. 

Mttogitoitt  Demosthenes  makes  an 
omtion  against  him,  iii.  459. 

AiutQgitm*a  grand-daughter  mar- 
ried at  the  public  charge  of  the  Athe- 
nians, ii.  131. 

Ariat&maehef  daughter  of  Hippa- 
rinus,  married  to  Dionysius  the  eldet, 
iv.  143.  Her  speech  to  Dion  on  restor- 
ing him  his  wife  Arete,  179*  Put  to 
death  by  order  of  Icetes»  176. 

Ari9tomacku9,  an  exile  from  Si- 
cyon,  joins  Aratos  in  his  enterprise 
for  the  deliverance  of  that  city,  i. 
241. 

Jirittomachust  tyrant  of  Argos,  iv. 
256.     Slain  by  his  servants^  ib. 

ArUtmnaekut  the  younger,  reigns 
some  time  at  Argos,  iv.  259.  Quits 
the  tyranny,  joins  the  Acbiean  league, 
and  is  elected  general,  363.  Is  put 
to  death,  270. 

Arittomenn  offers  a  hecatomb 
three  several  times  for  having  as 
often  killed  a  hundred  Lacedemo- 
nians, i.  54. 

AriitM  defeats  Menander  and  Eu- 
thydemus,  ii.  439.  His  stratagem, 
ib,  n. 

Amtoih  commander  of  the  Paeo- 
nians,  his  saying  to  Alexander,  iii. 
197. 

Ari9ton  the  philosopher,  iy.  178. 

Aritton  assists  Pisistratus  in  forming 
his  tyranny  at  Athens,  i.  160. 

Ariat9tdcu9,  natural  son  of  Eumenes, 
excites  troubles  in  Asia,  ii.  202.  His 
affairs  ruined,  iii.  428. 

ArittonicuBt  Mithridates,  admiral,  de- 
livered up  to  Lucullus  by  his  own  peo- 
ple, ii.  379. 

Ari$umicu9  of  Marathon,  iii.  469. 

Arittonoih  the  musician,  ii.  295. 

Arittophane9  the  comic  poet,  his 
saying  of  the  Samians,  i.  279.  Of 
Alcibiades,  333. 

AriHophanw,  one  of  Alexander's 
life  guards,  iii.  208 

ArUtophon  the  painter,  bis  drawing 
•f  Nemca,  i.  334. 


ArUtophon  the  orator,  iii.  291.  When 
archon,  465. 

AiiBUale  the  SUgyrite,  i.  2.  10. 17. 
His  engaging  manner,  393.  His 
writings  but  little  known  in  the  time 
of  Sylla,  ii.  333.  Philip  sends  for 
him  to  take  the  tuition  of  Alexander, 
iii.  163.  His  acroamatics  and  epop- 
tics,  ib.  His  metaphysics,  164.  What 
Cicero  said  of  his  writings,  iv  19. 

AntMle  of  Argos,  persuades  the 
Argives  to  ouit  Cleomenes'  interest, 
iii.  397.    A  friend  to  Aratus,  ib, 

Arutotk  the  lojppcian,  assists  in 
killing  the  tyrant  of  8icyon,  iv.  240. 

Arutoxemts  the  musician,  his  ques^ 
tion  to  Dionysius  concerning  Plato,  i. 
406. 

Aristratutf  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  his 
picture  excellently  drawn  by  Melan- 
thus,  )▼.  248.  Aratus  desired  to  spare 
it  on  that  account,  ib. 

Aritkmiadet  assists  Lycurgus  in 
forming  the  Lacedaemonian  common, 
wealth,  i.  70. 

Anu9  the  philosopher,  honoured  by 
OcUvius  Caesar,  iv.  424. 

f  Armenia^  iv.  115. 

Armemaru,  their  cavalry,  iv.  115. 

f  Amriluiirium,  i.  52. 

Amace$t  a  Persian,  sent  by  Themis- 
tocles  to  Xerxes,  i.  204 ;  ii.  112. 

f  Arpinum,  and  its  district,  iv.  7;  ii. 

Arrerndet,  iii.  467. 

AtrivM,  QuintfM,  informs  the  senate 
of  some  particulars  of  Catiline's  con- 
spiracy, iv.  12. 

AiTon,  a  Tuscan  nobleman.  See 
Arima. 

AmmtiuM  commands  the  main  body 
of  Augustus'  fleet  at  Actium.  iv. 
125. 

Areacea,  a  common  name  of  the 
kings  of  Farthia,  ii.  466,  n.;  iii. 
149,  n 

Arsacet  Orodet,  the  first  that  sends 
an  embassy  to  the  Romans,  ii.  311. 
466.  Understands  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, 482.  Mxkes  peace  with  ArU- 
vasdes  king  of  Armenia,  and  marries 
his  son  to  that  prince's  sister,  ib.  His 
second  son  Phraates  gi^es  him  aco- 
nite, and  afterwards  strangles  him, 
483.  ^ 

Arsamn,  natural  son  of  Artaxerxes, 
his  character,  iv.  238.     Slain,  ib. 

Anenal  of  Athens,  ii.  322. 

f  Artian  grove,  where  the  Tuscan 
army  was  drawn  up,  i.  170. 

f  ArManiat,  river,  ii.  400. 

^frntf  river,  iii.  88. 
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Jlmau^  at  fint  the  name  of  Arta- 
xerxes  Mnemon,  ■▼.  315. 

ArtabaxuMi  a  Persian  officer,  ii.  133. 

AriabasuMt  father  of  Banuie,  iii.  35, 
178. 

•^rfiV^Br*^ general  of  t)ie  Caduaiana, 
IT.  331.    Shun  bv  Cyrua,  333. 

Jlrtaaisfrmt*  called  the  Kitig^t  Etfe,  it. 
333.  Brinn  Artazeraea  an  account 
of  Cyrua'  death,  ib 

Jtriawudett  kina^  of  Armenia,  goes 
with  aix  thouaand  norse  in  aid  to  Craa- 
Hi8»  ii.  467.  His  excellent  advice  to 
Craaausin  person,  ib.  Makes  peace 
vith  Orodes,  483.  Writes  trajfediea 
and  other  pieces  in  Greek,  ib. 

Jlriaoa»de9t  an  ally  to  Antony,  if. 
106.  Why  he  withdrew  from  the  Bo« 
man  camp.  107. 

Ariaxaa  the  Armenian,  ii.  400. 

f  Artaxoia^  built  by  the  adrice  of 
Hannibal,  ii.  400. 

ArtaxerxeMt  aon  of  Xerxea,  aumam- 
ed  Longimanua^  iv.  Hia  character, 
217. 

ABTAnnxss  II.  sumamed  Mne- 
mon, iv.  315.  Son  of  Darius  and 
Parysatis,  the  daughter  of  Artaserxes 
Longimamis,  ib.  Haa  three  brothers, 
Gyrus,  Ostanes,  and  Oxathres,  ib.  Of 
a  mild  dtaposition,  the  very  reverse 
of  hia  brother  Cyrua,  ib.  Marries 
Statira,  and  with  much  difficulty  keeps 
her,  when  the  king  had  put  her  bro- 
ther to  death,  and  designed  that  she 
should  ahare  his  fate,  ib.  His  mother 
haa  the  greater  affection  for  Cyrus, 
and  is  desirous  of  raising  him  to  the 
throne,  316.  The  pretence  she  makes 
use  of  for  that  purpose,  ib.  Dariua 
appointa  his  eldest  aon  his  succes- 
sor notwithstanding,  and  changes  hia 
name  from  Arsacea  to  Artaxerxea, 
ib.  Cyrua  haa  the  government  of 
Lydia,  and  the  command  of  the  sea. 
coast,  ib.  He  resolves  to  aaaasainate 
Artaxerxea,  when  that  prince  goes  to 
Pasargardx  to  be  consecrated  king, 
ib.  The  ceremonies  of  the  consecra* 
tion,  ib.  The  conspiracy  is  disco- 
vered to  the  king  by  Tissaphemes ; 
but  Cvrua  eacapea  with  impunity, 
through  the  intercession  of  the  queen* 
mother,  ib.  and  continues  to  aapire 
to  the  sovereignty,  217.  Cyras  en- 
lists  foreign  troops  under  varioua  pre* 
tencea,  ib.  Paryaatis  always  endea- 
vours to  exculpate  him,  ib.  Arta- 
xerxes  of  a  dilatory  turn  of  mind,  ib. 
Other  particulara  of  his  character,  ib. 
Some  of  his  sayinga,  ib.  He  admiu 
hia  brothers  Osunes  and  Oxathrea  to 
hia  table,  contrary  to  the  custom  of 


Persia,  318.  The  queen  Statira  be- 
haves in  a  popular  manner,  ib  Gyrus 
haa  his  partisana  in  Persia,  aa  well  as 
in  the  maritime  provinoea,  t^  The 
nuinner  in  which  Cyrua  wrote  to  the 
Lacedemonians,  »6.  They  order  their 
general  Clearchua  to  aerve  Cyrua  in 
every  thing,  ib.  He  marchea  agwnst 
the  king  with  a  hundred  thousand 
barbarians,  and  near  thirteen  thouaand 
Greeka,  319.  Tiasaphemea  informs 
the  king  of  the  real  aesigna  of  Cyrus^ 
ib.  Statira  reproachea  Paryaatis  with 
patronising  a  rebel;  and  Paryaatis 
resolves  to  destroy  Statira,  ib  Aitap 
xerxes  draws  a  vaat  trench  along  the 
plaina,  but  Cyrus  ia  suffered  to  paas 
It,  and  to  march  almost  to  Babylon, 
ib.  Tiribazoa  rouaes  the  kins  to 
action,  t^.  The  kin^  brings  nine  hun- 
dred thousand  men  into  the  field,  and 
drawa  them  up  judiciooaly,  330.  The 
battle  of  Cunaxa,  ib.  Clearchua  ad- 
vises  Cyrus  to  post  himself  behind 
the  LacedKmoniana;  ^yraa*  generous 
answer,  ib.  Clearchua  ruina  the  whole 
business,  by  refusing  to  take  post  in 
the  centre,  opposite  to  the  kinr,  ib. 
Cyrus  killa  Arti^raea,  general  of  the 
Caduaiansi  331.  Varioua  aooounta  of 
the  death  of  Cyrua,  t^  and  of  hb  en- 
gagement with  Artaxerxea,  333  The 
behaviour  of  Artaxerxea  on  the  death 
of  Cyras,  233.  He  drinks  some  bad 
water  with  great  avidity,  334.  The 
right  hand  and  the  h^id  of  Cyras 
are  cut  off*,  ib.  The  king  collects  a 
considerable  body  of  men,  and  re- 
turas  to  his  camp,  ib.  Something  of 
an  analo|^  between  the  pumshments 
the  king  inflicted,  and  the  crime,  335. 
He  ia  ambitious  of  having  it  pass^ 
that  Cyras  fell  by  his  hand,  ib.  The 
poor  Carian,  and  Mithridatea  the 
Persian,  who  are  hia  competitora  for 
that  honour,  come  to  a  miaerable  end, 
ib.  Parysatis  indulges  her  vengeance 
upon  them,  and  on  the  eunuch  who 
cut  off*  Cyras'  head  and  hand,  t6.  Mi- 
thridates  suffers  the  cruel  punishnaeat 
ofcAtfteof,  336.  Artaxerxea,  contniy 
to  his  promise,  puts  Clearchua  and  the 
other  Grecian  officers  to  death:  Pary- 
aatia  poisons  the  queen  Statira,  ib.  Ar- 
taxerxea puniahea  Gigia,  who  waa  an 
accessory  to  the  nmuder,  after  the 
manner  that  poiaonen  were  puniahed 
in  Persia ;  but  only  confines  hia  mo- 
ther to  the  city  of  Babylon,  339.  The 
ten  thouaand  Greeka  ouJce  good  their 
retreat  out  of  the  heart  of  the  enemy's 
country,  330.  The  Lacedemonians 
attempt  to  deUrev  the  Aaiatic  Greeks 
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rrom  servitude,   aad  ftil  in  the  two 
first  expeditions;  but  succeed  under 
Agesilaus,  t6.  Artsxerzes,  by  his  mo- 
ney, stirs  up  s  Grecian  war  sgsinst 
Lacedaemon,  ib.    Agesilsus  is  called 
to  the  defence  of  his  own  country,  ib. 
Artaxerxes  gains  the  sea-fight  near 
Cnidas,  by  Conon  and  Phamabaxus, 
ib.     The  peace  of  Antalcidas  follows, 
which  makes  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  and 
the   islands   reckoned   among  their 
dependencies,  tributary  to  the  Per- 
sians, 231.  The  king  pays  great  atten- 
tion to  Antalcidas ;  but  after  the  Spar- 
tans had  lost  the  battle  of  Leuctra, 
treats  him  with  contempt,  ib.     Fe- 
lopidas  keeps  up  his  dignity  at  the 
Persian  court,  while  Ismenias  disho- 
nours his  commission,  ib.    The  king 
makes  Timsforas  th€  Athenian  rich 
presents,  and  he  is  afterwards  capi- 
tally condemned  by  the  Athenians  for 
receiving  them,  ib.     Pary satis  is  re- 
called by  the  king,  232.     At  her  in- 
stigation  he    puts   Tissaphernes   to 
death,  ib.    She  cherishes  his  passion 
for  his  own  daughter  Atoasa,  ib.    He 
marries  Atossa,  and  also  another  of 
his  own  daughters,  named  Amestris, 
ib.  Sends  Phamabazus  and  Iphicrates 
ag'ainst  the  Athenians ;  but  the  expe- 
dition   miscarries  by  the  difference 
between  the^generals,  233.     Marches 
in  person  against  the  Cadusians,  ib. 
His   numerous  army  is  greatly  dis- 
tressed  for    want  of  provisions,  ib. 
Tiribazus  extricates  them  from  the 
difficulty  by  a  stratagem,  ib.     Arta- 
xerxes  shows  himself  very  patient  of 
fatigue,  234.     On  his  arrival  in  bis 
own  dominions,  permits  his  ti*oops  to 
fell  the  trees  of  his  parks  for  fuel,  ib. 
Thinks  himself  despised  by  his  gran- 
dees for  bis  ill  success  in  the  expe- 
dition,  and  becomes  cruel  and  san- 
guinary, ib.     His  sons  make  parties 
for  the  crown,  ib.  The  equitable  part 
of    his  subjects  favour    Darius    the 
eldest  son  ;  but  Ochus  hopes  to  gain 
the  crown,   through  the  interest  of 
Atossa,  s6.    Artaxerxes  declares  Da- 
rius his  successor,  ib.    The  heir  ap- 
parent, according  to  custom,  being  to 
be  grunted  his  nrst  rsquest,  he  asks 
for  Aspasia,  late  the  concubine  of  Cy- 
rus, U35.    The  king  gives  her,  but 
soon  after  takes  her  away,  and  con- 
secrates her  to  Diana  Anitis,  ib.    Da- 
rius is  highly  offended  at  the  affront, 
ib.    Tiribazus,  whom  the  king  had 
disappointed  of  one  of  the  princesses, 
excites  Darius  to  conspire  against  his 
father,  336.    Artaxerxes  receives  in- 
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telfigence,  that  the  compintors  de- 
signed  to  enter  his  chamber  in  the 
mght,  and  kill  him  in  his  bed,  237. 
The  prudent  method  he  took  to  be 
convinced  of  the  truth,  and  for  his 
own  safety,  ib.  Tiribazus  falls,  fight- 
ing in  his  own  defence,  ib.  Dsrius 
is  tried  for  the  conspiracy,  condemn- 
ed, and  put  to  death,  ib.  Ochus  finds 
means  to  take  off  his  elder  legitimate 
brother  Ariaspes,  and  his  natural  bro* 
ther  Arsames,  238.  Artaxerxes  dies, 
at  the  age  of  ninety -four,  having 
reigned  sixty  years,  ib'.  Ochus  reigns 
in  a  sanguinary  manner,  id. 

Ariemidorut,  a  Greek,  his  services 
to  Lucullus,  ii.  283. 

Artenddorw  the  Cnidian,  gives  Cae- 
sar an  account  in  writing  of  the  con- 
spiracy against  him,  iii.  280. 

Artendwitk^  queen  of  Halicamassus, 
takes  up  the  body  of  Ariamenes,  bro- 
ther to  Xerxes,  i.  202.  The  Athenians 
offer  a  reward  for  her,  i*.  n 

t  Arteminutttt  battles  of,  i.  321. 

^p/eyntMttf,  month  of,  iii.  171. 

JHendtu  of  Colophon,  what  Alex- 
ander said  to  him,  iii.  208. 

Ariemon^  engineer  to  Pericles,  why 
called  Periphoretuif  i.  280 

Arthttiiu  of  Ze;]a,  declared  infamous, 
for  attempting  to  corrupt  the  Greeks 
with  Persian  gold,  i.  194. 

Artorius  advises  Octavianus  to  quit 
the  camp,  iv.  202. 

Arts  compared  to  the  senses,  iv.  43. 

t  Arverni  and  CarmOet,  people  of 
Gaul,  iii.  244.  Vercingetorlx,  their 
chief,  defeated  by  Cssar,  252. 

Aruna^  son  of  Tarquin,  fights  Bru- 
tus, and  both  fall  in  the  combat,  i.  170. 

Anma,  son  of  Porsena,  i.  179. 

Aruns  persuades  the  Gauls  to  mi- 
grate into  Italy,  i.  230. 

Arybat,  son  of  Alcetas,  and  father 
of  iEacides,  ii.  205. 

Arymbatf  brother  of  Olympias,  iii. 
158. 

Ag,  a  small  coin,  i.  229. 

Atbolomenoi,  who,  ii.  350. 

AecaniiUf  son  of  iBneas,  i.  29. 

A8caU9,\L\ng  of  Mauritania,  expelled, 
iii.  8.  Assisted  by  the  Oilician  pi- 
rates,  ib. 

Asclsptades  brings  the  first  account 
of  Alexander's  death  to  Athens,  iii. 
302. 

t  Aeculufth  battle  of  ii.  225. 

Atdrubal  and  Hamilcar^  Carthagi- 
nian  generals,  sent  into  Sicily,  i.  414. 

Kayaf^u  or  Ai^andele^,  a  Persian 
word,  iii.  175,  n. 

t  Asia,  oppressed  by  Sylla,  ii.  332^ 
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Mithridatet'  nutacre  of  Ooiiuuii  there» 

Ana^  young^  daughter  of  Tbemis- 
tocles,!.  217. 

Miaticut,  one  of  Galba's  freedmen, 
iT.  292. 

AtiaHe  style,  if.  84. 

Atinaria,  a  feaat  of  the  Syracusans, 
ii.  446 

-fArinanu,  rtver«  ii.  445. 

AHmuM  PolUot  his  account  of  the 
battle  of  Pbarsalia,  iii.  146.  Attends 
Cesar  in  Africa,  270.  A  friend  of 
Cxsar.  70. 

AtiniuMf  a  friend  of  Antony,  iv.  88. 

Atoputt  Sinope  his  daughter,  ii  391. 

A9p^  its  bite  occasions  an  easy  death, 
iv.  129. 

Aipatiat  Pericles  accused  of  making 
war  on  the  Samians  at  her  instigation, 
i.  278.  A  native  of  Miletus,  i6.  Skilled 
in  rhetoric,  277.  Socrates  one  of  her 
visiters,  ib.  Pericles  marries  her,  and 
has  a  son  by  her,  278.  She  is  accused 
of  impiety,  and  of  being  procuress  to 
Pericles,  and  with  difficulty  saved  by 
that  great  man,  285. 

Atpasia  of  Fhocza,  concubine  to 
Cyrus,  i.  278.  Her  name  originally 
Milto,  \b»  Made  priestess  to  Diana 
Anitis,iv  235. 

Agpetotf  Achilles  so  called  in  Epirus, 
li.205. 

Atphaliw,  a  name  expressive  of  one 
of  the  attributes  of  Neptune.  See 
J^eptune. 

Aaffitt  the  citadel  of  Argos,  ii.  237; 
ill.  396. 

At*  kicks  a  lion  to  death,  iii.  226. 

■(•  Aa9U9t  river,  ii.  324. 

Aateropus,  the  first  that  raised  the 
power  of  the  Ephori,  iii.  389. 

AtiyockuSf  the  double  part  he  acts 
between  Pbrynicbus  and  Alcibiades, 
i.  343. 

AstyphiluB  the  Posidonian,  inter- 
prets Cimon's  dream,  ii.  367. 

f  Mtyriam,  ii.  394. 

Aa}fUu£t  his  temple  made  a  place 
ofierngeby  Romulus  and  Remus,  i. 
35 

Aiiargatu,  a  Syrian  piddess,  the 
treasures  of  her  temple,  li.  466,  w. 

Ateittt^  his  imprecations,  as  tribune, 
again.4t  Crassus,  ii.  464. 

Att:lUti8  lulv'iBts  Brutus  not  to  give 
Augustus  buttle,  iv  201. 

f  Athamania,  iii.  139. 

Athenaum,  a  temple  of  Minerva, 
near  Belbina,  iii.  385. 

t  Athematu  pay  tribute  to  Minos, 
i.  15.  Apply  themselves  at  a  late 
period  to  navigation,  17.    Celebrate 


the  Oachophoiia  in  Plutarch's  time, 
23.  Divided  into  three  classes  by 
Theseus,  17.  Rebel  against  Theseus 
living,  24.  Pay  divine  honours  to 
Theseus  after  his  death,  26.  Com- 
manded by  the  oracle  to  bring*  his 
bones  to  Athens^  27.  Make  a  law 
against  mentioning  the  recovering  of 
Salamis,  137.  Solon  gets  that  law  re- 
pealed by  straUgem,  138.  Allow  Pi- 
sistratus  a  guard,  160.  Their  victory 
at  Salamis,  203.  They  reject  an  ad- 
vantageous proposal  (the  bumiog-  of 
the  fleet  of  the  allies),  because  it  is 
unjust,  207.  Under  Pericles  they  beat 
the  Lacedxmonians,  275.  Six  bun- 
dred  of  them  colonize  Sinope,  ih. 
Some  of  them  branded  in  the  forehead 
by  the  Samians,  279.  Forbid  the  Me. 
garensians  their  ports  and  all  their  ter- 
ritories, 283.  Their  small  number  af- 
ter the  pUgue,  289.  Their  war  witli 
Samoa,  278.  Beaten  by  Lysander,  it. 
288  Under  thirty  tyrants,  293.  De- 
livered from  their  yoke  298.  Recover 
the  Cadmea  for  tlic  I'hebans,  iii.  67. 
The  care  they  took  of  their  poor,  ii. 
131.  Their  humanity,  ib.  The  three 
things  they  taught  men  the  use  of, 
358.  Jealous  of  men  of  parts,  422. 
Their  eagerness  for  the  Sicilian  expe- 
dition, and  great  designs  in  conse- 
quence of  it,  i.  334.  Their  armies 
and  generals  ruined  in  Sicily,  ii.  444. 
447.  Some  of  their  men  saved  for 
repeating  a  few  verses  from  £uri- 
pides,  447.  They  declare  war  against 
Philip  of  Macedon,  iii.  297.  Receive 
a  Macedonian  garrison  into  Muny- 
chia,  307.  Their  servility  to  Antigonia 
and  Demetrius,  iv.  50.  Their  ingrati- 
tude to  Demetrius,  65.  77 

t  Athens  rebuilt  by  Themistocica, 
after  it  was  burnt  by  Xerxes,  i  206. 
Beautified  by  Pericles,  268.  The 
plague  there,  287  The  famine,  ii. 
o21 :  iv.  67.  Besieged  and  takt  n  liy 
Sylla,  ii.  319  321.  Its  good  mtn  the 
best,  and  its  bad  men  the  worst  in  the 
world,  iv.  175.  Taken  by  L\sander, 
i.  355.  ii  292. 

Athenoiioruf  the  actor,  fined  for  be- 
ing absent  on  the  festival  of  Bacchus, 
iii.  186.  Victorious  in  Alexander's 
exhibitions,  ib. 

Athenodorua  the  Imbrian,  released 
by  Ale  xander,  at  the  request  of  Plio- 
cion,  iii.  300. 

Aihenodonta  the  Stoic  philosopher, 
broMKht  h\  Cato  to  Rome,  iii.  322. 

Aihenophanea,  one  of  Alexander's 
servants,  iii   193. 

AiheUttThtodotUB  called  0De,iii.315. 
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jJthen»^nrtT,u.  259. 

AMeUe,  their  discipline  inconsistent 
with  that  of  soldiers*  ii.  165.  Their 
Toracioas  appetite,  W,  240. 

Athletic  exercises,  not  admired  by 
Philopoemen,  ii.  165.  Nor  by  Alezan- 
der  the  Great,  iii.  161. 

f  Aihotf  mount,  iii.  226. 

AUUui  VergiHo  gives  the  sienal  for 
killing  Galba,  iv.  296. 

Ationtie  IsHuid,  a  work  of  Solon's, 
left  ttn6nished,  i.  156.  Plato  attempts 
the  same,  but  does  not  finish  it,  ib. 

t  Atlantic  islands^  iii.  7. 

7  Atkmtie  ocean,  iii.  7. 

Atku^  iii.  373. 

wflfMta,  daughter,  and  at  the  same 
time  wife,  to  Artazerzes,  iv.  232.  Fa^ 
▼ours  Ochus,  238. 

Atretu,  iv.  5. 

f  Atnpatene,  it.  107. 

fAtaUa,  ill  149. 

Attaiuit  king,  assists  Flaminius  in 
his  operations  m  Greece,  ii.  168.  Dies^ 
ib. 

Attahis,  uncle  to  Cleopatra,  wife  of 
Philip  of  Macedon,  iii.  165. 

Attaint  PhUrnnet^Tf  leaves  his  king* 
dom  to  the  people  of  Rome,  iii.  423, 
n.  Amuses  himself  with  planting  poi- 
sonous herbs,  W,  S6. 

Atti(h  mother  of  Augustus,  it.  35. 
102 

Auieat  the  people  of  it  collected 
into  one  city  by  Theseus,  i.  16.  Oil 
the  principal  commodity,  154. 

AattiHa^  daughter  of  Soranus,  and 
wife  of  Cato  the  younger,  iu.  321.  Is 
divorced,  333. 

Attitt  two  of  that  name,  iii.  1. 

Atthu  TvHtUt  iv.  1. 

Atyt,  i.  102. 

Avarice,  iU  efiects,  iii.  143.  ii.  385. 

t  AvenHne,  mount,  i.  52. 117. 

t  Aufiduet  river,  i.  306. 

AuJSdhu,  a  flatterer  of  S]frlla,  iii.  339. 

Augvn^  their  ceremonies,  i.  106. 
Their  power,  ii.  3. 

Au£^urie9.    See  Omen$. 

Aiiguatut  Cittar,  Antony  at  first  de- 
spises his  youth,  iv.  92.  He  collects 
Cesar's  veterans,  35.  Associates  with 
Cicero,  93  {  iv.  190.  Forms  the  tri- 
um^rste  with  Antony  and  Lepidus, 
454;  193.  Agrees  to  a  list  of  two 
hundred  proscriptions,  ib.  Marries 
Claudia,  the  daughter  of  Fulvia,  95. 
Defeated  by  Bmtus  at  Philippi,  96. 
But  Antony  is  victorious,  ib.  and  the 
western  provinces  are  assigned  Au- 
gustus as  his  share,  102.  His  answer 
to  Antonys  complaints,  118.  Declares 
war  against  Cleopatra,   121.     Com- 
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mands  the  right  squadron  against  An- 
tony at  Actium,  124.  In  consequence 
of  an  omen,  erects  the  statues  of  a 
man  and  his  sss,  125.  Enters  Alexan- 
dria, 134.  Endeavours  to  save  Cleo- 
{>atra  for  his  triumph,  136.  But  is  at 
ast  obliged  to  carry  only  her  efilgy, 
138.  Buries  her  magnificently  with 
Antony,  ib.  His  arrival  at  Rome  upon 
the  death  of  Julius  Cssar,  190.  Is 
chosen  consul  at  the  age  of  twenty, 
193.  Prosecutes  Brutus  and  Caasius 
for  the  murder  of  Caesar,  ib.  Musters 
his  army,  200.  Is  conveyed  out  of  the 
camp,  202.  His  fleet  beaten  by  that 
of  Brutus,  206. 

Augwtf  month  of,  so  called  from 
him,  1. 121. 

fAtUi9,iu,51i  ii.  54. 

Aului  OabiniuM,  a  friend  of  Pom- 
pey,  iii.  339. 

Aukig  PomeiuMt  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple, his  sudden  death,  ii.  2|4. 

Aura,  servant-maid  to  Pompeia, 
Cssar's  wife.    See  Abra. 

AureHa,  Caesar^s  mother,  iv.22;  iii. 
235,  236. 

AtireUuMf  Caius,  a  Roman  knight, 
reconciles  Pompey  and  Crassu%  iii. 
100. 

Aure&ut,  Quintus,  proscribed  by 
Sylla,  for  the  sake  of  his  Alban  villa, 
ii.  339. 

•^utareliM,  brother-in-law  to  Xerxes, 
has  three  children  sacrificed  in  a  bar- 
barous and  superstitious  manner  by 
the  Greeks,  i.  201. 

Aut9cthone9f  why  the  first  inhabit- 
ants of  Attica  called  themselves  so, 
L2,  n. 

Autoleoti,  king  of  Patonia,  gives  his 
daughter  to  Pyrrhus,  ii.  212. 

Autobfctu  the  wrestler,  affronts  Cal- 
libius,  ii.  293.  For  which  the  thirty 
tyrants  destroy  him,  ib. 

•4ii<ofyctM,fbunderofSinope,ii.  391. 

f  Auximun,  iii.  87. 

Axieckua,  father  of  Aspasis,  i.  277. 

wixsuff,  or  rather  Acdui,  supposed 
to  have  a  criminal  commerce  with  the 
wife  of  Crassus,  iv.  20. 

f  wfartttf,  river,  iv.  73. 

Aximea,  tables  on  which  Solon  wrote 
his  laws,  i.  155. 

B. 

t  SABYCE,\.n\  ii.  52. 

f  Babylon,  the  soil  about  it  bitu- 
minous and  hot ;  the  climate  also  very 
hot,  iii.  19S. 

f  j9ady2on»on  ses,  ii.  394. 

JBaccMatU,  who  had  long  governed 
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in  Corinth,  when  they  retired  from 
thence  to  Laced xmon,  seemed  de- 
spicable  to  the  Spartans  on  account  of 
their  being  shaved,  ii.  381. 

Baccfddat  the  eunuch,  employed 
by  Mithridates  to  kill  his  wives  and 
sisters,  ii.  385. 

Bacchu9,  washed  when  an  infant  in 
the  fountain  of  Cissusa,  ii.  304. 

Bacchua^  the  feast  of  thcofhoria,  or 
the  carrying  of  boughs,  instituted  by 
Theseus  in  honour  of  Bacchus  and 
Ariadne,  i.  32,  33. 

Bacckutt  sumamed  Ome&iett  or  the 
Devourer,  i.  301.  Statue  of  Bacchus 
carried  in  procession  to  Eleusis,  i. 
353.  Called  Evius  and  Thriambus, 
ii.  89.  Avenger  of  Thebes,  the  place 
of  his  nativity,  iii.  169.  Son  of  the 
Bona  Dea,  236.  Antony  imitates  him, 
iv.  97.  Nicias  manumits  a  slave  for 
personating  him,  ii.  419. 

Bacchyiidett  venes  of  his  on  peacep 
1.123. 

Bacirian  cavalry,  iii.  190. 

JI^MiM,  Marcus,  i.  135. 

t  BitHtt  river,  ii.  141. 

BajnoB,  his  house  given  to  Parme- 
nio,ui  198. 

Bagwu  wins  the  prize  in  a  public 
exhibition,  iii.  332. 

BalbvM  ComeliuB.    See  ComeUw. 

BaUmu,  iii.  205 

t  Bnfunt9t  a  small  river,  ii.  471. 

BaHata  of  Archimedes,  ii.  81. 

Ballot,  the  Spartans  chose  members 
into  their  societies  of  repast  by  it,  i. 
77. 

BalloUf  on  some  occasions  taken 
from  the  alUr,  i.  284. 

Balie,  the  nymph*  said  to  be  mother 
of  Epimenides,  i.  141. 

J^find;  sacred  band  of  Thebans,  iii. 
165;  ii.52. 

Bandiuit  ii.  7S, 

t  Banda^  city  of,  ii.  95, 

Baratkrum,  ii.  105. 

Barber,  Csrsar's,  discovers  a  plot 
ftgainst  him  at  Alexandria,  iii.  368. 

Barber't  shop  at  Athens,  the  first 
news  of  the  defeat  in  Sicily  told  there, 
and  near  being  fatal  to  the  poor  bar- 
ber, ii.  448. 

Barca  the  Carthagenian,  tells  Han- 
nibal he  knew  not  how  to  make  use  pf 
a  victory,  i.  308. 

Bardpaatu,  a  band  of  ruffians  kept 
by  MaciMs  as  his  guards,  ii.  377.  By 
whom  destroyed,  379. 

BarHyUU,  king  of  Illyria,  ii.  213. 

Barley,  given  to  the  Roman  soldiers 
who  misbehaved,  instead  of  whett,  ii. 
93, 
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BarreU,  in  which  the  vestal  viranns 
kept  their  most  sacred  utensils,  i.  3S5. 

Barrine,  daughter  of  Artabasas, 
widow  of  Memnon,  and  mistress  to 
Alexander,  has  a  son  by  Alexander, 
named  Hercules,  iii.  35. 17$. 

Barrine,  sister  to  the  former,  given 
to  Eumenes,  iii.  35. 

BariUca  P^tcmi,  built  by  Cato  the 
elder,  ii.  149. 

BariUca,  built  by  PauliiB  near  the 
/•rum,  iii.  254;  iv.296. 

BariUu9,  Lucius,  an  officer  of  SylU'% 
ii.  317. 

Baatard»,  not  obliged  to  maintain 
their  fathers,  r.  152. 

Ba&tarde^  and  persons  of  the  half- 
blood,  could  not  perform  their  exer- 
cises in  the  Gymnasium  at  Athens  with 
the  true-bom  Athenians^  i.  188.  Iaw 
against  them  at  Athens,  ii.  389. 

Bastard  son  of  Pericles  re^stered 
by  his  father's  name  as  legitimate, 
becattse  be  had  lost  his  other  chil- 
dren, ii.  390.  That  son  afterwards 
condemned  to  die,  ib. 

t  Batanut,  a  warlike  nation,  auxi- 
liariea  to  Perseus,  ii.  8.  £vcnr  horse- 
man had  a  foot-soldier  by  him,  10. 
Perseus,  by  his  avarice,  loses  their 
assistance,  ib. 

BagAbace$t  priest  of  Cybele,  what 
he  foretels  the  Romans,  ii.  354.    ' 

Bosabu,  Demosthenes  so  called,  iii* 
450. 

Bataiu^,  a  poet  and  musician  of  that 
name,  iii.  450. 

t  Batavioiu,  their  cavalry  the  best 
in  Germany,  iv.  308. 

Bachehrt,  laws  against  them,  i.  80. 
Perfectly  ridiculous  beings  in  Sparta, 
•6. 

Bathing,  how  practised  amongst  the 
Romans.    See  Decency. 

Baihyclet,  a  sculptor,  i.  135. 

Bate  of  Si  nope,  iii.  378. 

BatUe  of  the  Romans  and  Sabines, 
i.  45,  ei  aeq.  Of  Marathon,  ii.  107* 
Of  Leuctra,  iii.  73  f  ii.  5S,  Of  Platxa, 
131.  Of  Mantinea,  171;  iii.  78.  Of 
Ipsu%  ii.  307;  iv.  63.  Of  Salamifl^ 
i.  302,  ei  eef,  Oe  AUia,  iL  55.  Of 
Chsronea,  339;  iii.  61,  62.  463.  Of 
Coronea,  i.  374.  Of  Pharsaiia,  iii,  143. 
265.  Of  Gmnicus,  171.  OfIs80%176. 
Of  Arbela,  190.  Of  Alexander  with 
Poms,  215.  OfPhytppi,iv.303.  Of 
Aetium,  135.  Of  Bedriacum,  308. 
Of  CrimesQs,  i.  415.  Of  Cunaxa*  iv. 
230.  Of  Cannas,  i.  306.  Of  Artemi- 
sium,  321.  Of  Orchomenu%  ii.  339* 
Of  SttCRV  iti.  17. 96.  Of  Iftioda,  373. 
Of  Selttia,  ii.  167 1  iii.  403.    Of  Trs- 
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bi%  L  S9S.  or  Tcgyne*  ii.  51.  Of 
Thnsymenusy  i.  294.  Of  Tenagtn, 
ii.  36S.  Of  Timolcon  with  the  Car- 
tbagenians,  i  416.  Of  Pyrrhus  with 
the  UooMns,  ii.  330;  with  the  Bftrb** 
rians,  called  Mamertinet^  238;  with 
Pantauchas,  211.  In  Argoa,  239.  Of 
PhiloponDen  with  Machsiiidas,  ii.  172; 
with  Dinocratea,  179;  with  Nabi% 
175.  Of  ArchidaiDUB  with  the  Arca- 
dians, commonly  called  thg  ttaHeu  bat' 
tie,  iii.  176.  Of  Ponena  with  the  Ro* 
maaa,  i.  178.  Of  Quitttiua  with  the 
Macedonians,  near  the  Apsus,  ii.  185. 
Of  the  Romans  with  Philip  at  Cynos- 
cephals,  188.  Of  Sertorius  with  Mem- 
miua,  Pompey's  lieutenant,  iii.  19.  Of 
Sylla  with  Telesinus  and  Lamponius, 
ii.  J36;  with  Marius  the  younger, 
334.  Of  Marnis  with  the  Ambrones, 
256;  with  the  Teutones,  257,  258; 
with  the  Cimbri,  260.  Of  CraMis 
with  the  Parthians^  473.  Of  Antony 
with  the  Parthians,  ir.  115.  Of  La- 
cuUtts  with  Tigranes,  ii.  397.  Of  Ni- 
cias  with  the  Syracusans,  443. 

Beanb,  why  Alexander  ordered 
those  of  the  Macedoniaiis  to  be  sha?ed« 
i.4. 

Aatts,  three  most  misehiefous  ones, 
ui.467. 

t  Bedriaeum,  iv,  S06. 

Beet,  stocks  of  them,  by  Solon's 
law,  at  what  distance  to  be  placed 
by  the  Athenians  from  their  neigh- 
bours, i.  154.  Bred  from  dead  oxen, 
iii.  413.  Omens  from  swarms  of  bees. 
See  Ometu  and  Ptodigin. 

jBeetie§  bred  from  dead  asses,  iti.  413, 

BeUu9  provides  a  ship  for  Marius 
in  his  distress^  ii.  374. 

f  Belfm  conquered  by  Catsar,  iii. 
346. 

JSeUianUf  said  to  have  provided  the 
poison  for  SUtiia,  wife  or  Artaxerxes, 
IT  229. 

MeOUmtf  the  praetor,  seised  by  pi* 
rates,  iii.  103 

i}eO0fi<i,ii.317  334 

JMuHm,  secretaiv  to  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon,  defiters  him  a  letter  from 
Timagoras,  W.  331. 

B^i9t  his  temple,  iii.  174. 

t  BeneventuMf  ii.  329. 

Jiertmce,  wife  of  Ptolemy,  gives 
Antigone,  her  daughter  by  a  former 
husband,  to  Pyrrhus,  ii.  308. 

Mentdecp  one  of  the  wives  of  Mith* 
ridatcs,  ii.  386.  Takes  poison,  but 
iM>t  cnous;h  to  despatch  her,  and  af- 
terwards IS  strangled,  t5. 
.  t  Bermti9i9f  a  etty  botlt  by  Pyrrhus, 
»V.309. 


tJSerwo,  ii.  313 ;  iii.  137. 
Betytut,  iv.  116. 

Be$9ua,  his  treason  against  Dariu«f 
iii.  300,  and  punishment,  201. 

Benia^  an  officer  who  commnnded 
in  Africa  on  Marius'  sccount,  ii.  347. 

BaUa,  tribune  of  the  people,  iv.  18* 

Biat,  I  135. 

Bibu&t»9  Calpurnius,  Cxsar's  col- 
league in  the  coosulthip,  iii.  132, 123, 
340. 

BibubUf  Gate's  lon-in-law,  iii.  333. 

BibulvMf  son  of  Bibulus  and  Porcia* 
iv.  184. 

MlHuMt  Caius,  iii.  428. 

Bitm,  i.  18. 

Birceima^  daughter  of  Bardylli^ 
king  of  lilyria,  and  wife  of  Pyrrhu% 
ii.312. 

f  BiMoiUe  in  Thrace^  colonised  by 
the  Athenians,  j.266. 

t  Bi9anihe,  i.  354. 

Bithy^  Demetrius'  general,  beats 
Aratus,  iv.  262. 

tilftAyn<a,ii.3l8:  i.348i  iv.  188. 

Bitwi  and  Cleobu,  preferred  in  point 
of  happiness,  by  Solon,  to  Croesus,  i. 
158. 

Bloodf  that  of  a  bull  accounted  p(n« 
sonous,  1.  217. 

Blo9Mu9t  the  philosopher,  iii.  418» 
426.  ilriolutely  declares  to  the  pa- 
tricians, that  he  would  have  done 
whatever  Tiberius  ordered  him,  428< 
Kills  himself,  ib. 

Boatt  a  dreadful  kind  of  punish- 
ment among  the  Persians,  iv.  226. 

BocchmUs  his  verdict  called  io 
question  by  Lamia,  iv.  60. 

BocehuMt  king  of  Upper  Nuroidis, 
or  Mauritania,  Jugurtha's  father-in- 
law,  betrays  him  to  Sylla,  ii.  249.  Pre- 
sents Sylia  with  magnificent  figures^ 
representing  that  piece  of  history^ 
267.  Revives  the  quarrel  between 
Marius  and  Sylla,  312. 

BocckMt  king  of  Libya,  in  Antony's 
army,  iv.  122. 

Bo9drondat  an  Athenian  feast,  i.  30. 

iloifdrofw«fi,monthof,i.20i  iii.  189, 
307. 

f  BmoHot  Lysander's  ezpeditiom 
against  it,  ii.  304.  Epaminondas  caUs 
its  fields  the  orchestra  of  Mars,  87. 

Bmotiani  have  the  sole  right  of  sa- 
crificing at  Aolis;  and,  therefore,  in* 
suit  AgesiUusfor  attempting  it,  iii.  51. 

JBsMrix,  king  of  the  Cimbri,  ii.  360. 

t  Bola,  i.  380. 

{BoilM^ib. 

\B9mbyce,  iv.  106. 

Jto»vthe  foddets  so  called,  iii.  336 ; 
iv.  15. 
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BomniUf  iv.  37. 

i  JioMphoru9t  Cimoieriaiif  i.  19;  ii. 
319. 

i  MoUutttM,  a  people  of  Tlmce» 
i.  10. 

Bttomry/u.l52. 

SaueaMont  one  of  the  Theban 
nonthsy  ii.  57. 

BradiffOaa,  a  Thebao,  friend  to  Phi- 
lip of  Ifacedon^  ii.  187. 

JBrandtu,  opposed  the  peace  of 
Greece  for  the  take  of  diaplaying  hit 
own  bravery,  ii.  425.  Slain  in  the 
battle  near  Amphipolit,  436. 
.  t  Brauroth  a  borou^  of  Attica,  i. 
139. 

jUrenmtB,  king  of  the  Gauls,  his  bold 
answer  to  the  Roman  ambassadors,  i. 
231.  He  marches  to  Rome,  232.  De- 
feau  the  Romans,  233.  Tliis  event 
little  known  in  Greece,  337.  He  be- 
aieges  the  Capitol,  ib.  Agrees  to 
march  off  for  a  stipulated  sum,  but 
adds  his  sword  to  the  weights,  242. 
He  withdraws  his  troops  on  the  ap- 
proach of  Camilltts,  243. 

Briarew,  Archimedes  compared  to 
him,u.  82. 

i^riAery,  at  Rome,l  369;  iii.ll9.129,ii. 

Bridge,  over  the  Rhine,  built  by 
Cxsar  in  ten  days,  iii.  249. 

Bridgtt  Sublician  or  wooden,  at 
Rome,  esteemed  sacred,  i.  109.  When 
built,  1*6. 

Brige;  servants  and  sutlers,  that  at- 
tended Brutus'  army,  iv.  205. 

f  Britain^  Csesar's  two  expeditions 
into  it,  iii.  249.  The  existence  of  such 
an  island  doubted  amongst  the  Ro- 
mans, ib, 

BHxeUum,  iv.  303. . 

J?f«fA,  the  black  broth  of  the  La* 
cedcmonians,  i.  78.  What  a  Spartan 
cook  said  gave  it  its  chief  relish,  ib, 

Broiheref  union  a  rare  thing  among 
them,  ii.  5. 

t  Brunduntwh  "i- 136,  259. 

BruHana  delivers  Tarentum  to  Fa- 
bius,  i.  312. 

Bruiitit  Sura,  deputv-ffovernor  of 
Macedonia,  drives  ArchelaQs  out  of 
Greece,  ii<  319. 

BrutuM,  Lucius  Junius,  puts  on  the 
appearance  of  an  ideot,  i.  164,  n.  Ex- 
pels the  Tarquins,  iv.  177.  Condemns 
his  own  sons,  and  attends  the  execu- 
tion, i.  167.  His  death,  170.  How 
represented  in  his  statue,  ib,  n. ;  iv. 
177. 

Bruiut^  Junius,  the  first  tribune  of 
the  people,  i.  363. 

Brutui  the  pnetor,  tent  by  the  se- 
nate to  Sylla,  ii.  316. 


Bmtwt  one  of  Carbons  gfcnenls,  iii. 
87. 

Bruhwi  the  father  of  Marcus  Bru- 
tus, defends  Mutina  against  Pompey, 
but  at  last  surrenders  it;  and  Pom- 
pey,  by  a  breach  of  faith,  puts  him  to 
death,  iii.  95. 

Brutust  Albinus,  in  the  conspiracy 
against  Ccssr,  iii.  280.  Laughs  at 
auguiy,  and  draws  Cesar  out  on  the 
ides  of  March,  i^  Is  proscribed,  and 
put  to  death,  iv.  194. 

BaurvB,  Marcus,  bis  great  ancestor 
was  Junius  Bnitus,  who  expelled  the 
Tarquins,  iv.  177.  Happily  formed  to 
virtue  by  nature,  and  has  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  cultivation,  ib.  His  mo- 
ther Servilia  was  descended  from 
Servilius  Ahala,  who  stabbed  Spurius 
Melius  for  aspiring  to  the  monarchy, 
and  sister  to  Cato  the  philosopher,  ib. 
He  marries  Porcia,  the  daughter  of- 
Cato,  17&  Acquainted  with  the  doc- 
trines of  all  the  pbiloeophers ;  but  the 
Platonists  and  ancient  Academy  stood 
highest  in  his  esteem,  ib.  Antiochus 
of  Ascalon  his  favourite :  whose  bro- 
ther Ariston  he  entertained  in  his  own 
house,  ib,  Empylus  the  orator  also 
lived  with  Bratus,  ib.  Bmtua  speaks 
with  great  abilitv  in  Latin,  both  m  the 
field  and  at  the  bar,  ib.  In  Greek  he 
affects  the  laconic  way,  ib.  Instances 
of  that  laconic  turn  in  his  epistles,  ib. 
Accompanies  Cato  to  Cjrprus,  in  his 
expedition  against  Ptolemy,  ib.  Dis- 
poses of  that  prince's  effects,  and 
carries  the  treasure  to  Rome,  179. 
Out  of  principle,  joins  Pompey  against 
CKsar,  though  Pompey  had  put  Jiis 
father  to  death,  ib.  Acts  some  time 
as  lieutenant  to  Sestius,  who  was  go- 
vernor of  Sicily ;  but  goes  volunteer 
to  Macedonia,  before  the  battle  of 
Pbarsalia,  ib.  Employs  the  hours  that 
he  could  spare  from  the  duties  of  the 
camp,  in  literary  attentions,  ib,  Ce- 
sar had  a  high  esteem  for  him,  having 
some  reason  to  believe  that  he  was 
his  son,  180.  After  the  battle  of  Pbar- 
salia, Brutus  escapes  to  iJirissa,  and 
from  thence  writes  to  Cxsar,  who 
sends  for  him,  and  entertains  him 
amongst  his  friends,  ib.  He  recon- 
ciles Cesar  to  his  friend  Casnus,  ib. 
Some  account  of  the  character  of 
Brutus,  i6.  Caessr,  previous!^  to  his 
expedition  into  Africa*  appoints  him 
governor  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  IQK  Dis- 
sension between  Brutus  and  Csssius, 
though  Casaius  had  married  bb  sister 
Junia,  ib,  Bratus  gains  a  more  ho- 
nourable pnetorship  than  Casaiu8»  ib. 
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C«9BiiM  is  ofTended,  and  rtpresenU 
Caesar  to  Bnitas  at  a  tynnt.  ib.  Cxaar 
hat  his  suapicions,  yet  truata  to  the 
honour  of  Brutua,  ib,  Sayinga  of  Ce- 
sar concerning  him,  ib.  Brutua  bated 
the  imperial  p6wer»  and  Caasius  ha- 
ted  the  emperor,  183.  Bnitna  is  ani- 
mated to  take  off  Caeaar  by  private 
intimationa  and  anonymooa  lettera,  ib, 
Caaaius  informs  Brutus  that  Uie  frienda 
of  Caesar  intended  to  move  that  he 
should  be  declared  king,  183.  What 
Brutus  said  upon  it,  ib.  He  Tuits  Q. 
LigarittS,  who  offers  to  join  in  the  de- 
sign sgainst  Caesar,  ib.  They  take  in 
others  of  their  frienda,  but  except 
Cicero,  on  account  of  hia  timidity,  ib. 
The  great  aecreey  with  which  the  de- 
sign was  conducted,  184.  Biutus  be- 
comes pensive  and  full  of  annety,  ib. 
The  greatness  of  Porcia's  conduct  on 
that  occasion,  ib.  Her  address  to 
Brutus,  ib.  The  senate  assemble  on 
the  ides  of  March,  in  Pompev'a  Ba- 
silica, the  day  that  Brutua  and  hia  as- 
sociates had  pitched  upon  for  the 
execution  of  their  purpose,  185.  He 
takes  a  dagger  with  him»  a  circum- 
stance only  known  to  his  wife,  ib* 
The  great  firmness  of  the  conspira- 
tors on  that  occasion,  ifr.  Caesar  delaya 
his  coming,  ib»  Ambiguous  expres- 
sions to  some  of  the  friends  of  liberty, 
which  make  them  think  their  secret  is 
discovered,  ib.  The  agoniea  of  Porcia, 
186.  PopUiua  Laena  addreaaea  Caeaar^ 
and  the  conapirators  are  afraid  that  he 
is  opening  their  design,  ib.  The  con- 
spirators get  close  about  Caesar's  chair, 
under  pretence  of  presenting  a  auit 
to  him,  187.  The  process  of  their 
great  undertaking,  ib,  Caesar  is 
uain,  ib.  Brutus,  in  attempting  to 
have  his  share  in  the  sacrifice,  is 
wounded  in  the  hand,  ib.  Proposes 
to  make  a  speech,  but  the  senators 
fly*  ib.  Prevents  the  Uking  off  of 
Hark  Antony,  contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  bis  associates,  ib.  He  and  his  party 
betake  themselves  to  the  Capitol,  ib. 
f  hey  proclaim  liberty  to  the  people  . 
^  they  pajs,  t6.  After  the  first  alarm 
>•  over,  the  senatora  and  the  people 
go  in  a  body  to  the  conspirators  in 
^e  Capitol,  ib.  Brutus*  speech  is 
well  received,  and  he  and  hia  party 
come  down  into  the  forum,  188.  Bru- 
tus is  heaid  there  with  reverence ;  but 
Cinna,  attempting  to  accuse  Caeaar, 
^  loaded  witn  the  moat  opprobrious 
l*oguage,  ib.  The  conspirators  retire 
once  more  into  the  Capitol,  ib.    The 


senate  assemble  the  day  following^ 
and  an  amnesty  is  decreed,  ib.  An- 
tony sends  his  son  to  the  Capitol  a* 
an  hostage,  ib.  Brutus  and  hia  aaso« 
ciates  come  down,  and  there  ia  an 
appearance  of  a  general  reconcilia- 
tion,  ib,  Antony  has  the  thanka  of 
the  senate  for  preventing  a  civil  war, 
and  the  principal  of  the  conspirators 
have  provinces  sasigned  them,  ib. 
Brutus  commits  a  second  and  greater 
error,  in  permitting  Antony  to  pub- 
liah  Caesar'a  will,  imd  to  give  bun  n 
public  funeral,  t6.  The  people  anatch 
brandafrom  the  pile,  and  run  to  fire 
the  houses  of  the  conspirators,  189* 
Cinna  the  poet  ia  nuataken  for  Cinn* 
the  conspirator,  and  torn  in  pieces 
by  the  mob,  ib.  Brutus  and  his  partv 
retire  to  Antium ;  but  the  ahows  with 
which  he  was  to  entertain  the  people, 
as  praetor,  are  exhibited  with  great 
magnificence,  ib»  Octavius  comes  to 
Rome,  assumes  the  name  of  Cae- 
sar, and  greatly  ingratiatea  himself 
with  the  people,  bv  paying  them 
the  money  that  waa  left  them  by  his 
uncle,  as  well  aa  recommenda  him- 
self  to  Cesar's  veterans,  by  his  libe- 
rality, 190.  Cicero  joins  him,  f  6.  Bru- 
tus' spirited  letters  to  Cicero  on  that 
junction,  ib  Brutus  resolves  to  leave 
Italy,  t6.  The  affecting  circumstSncea 
of  Porcia's  parting  with  him  at  Elea, 
ib.  He  sails  from  Eles,  to  Athens, 
191.  He  attends  the  lectures  of  the 
philosophers  there ;  but  privately  pre- 
parea  for  war,  ib.  Sends  Herostratus 
into  Macedonia,  while  he  secures  the 
young  Romans  that  were  in  Athens, 
and,  amongst  the  rest,  the  son  of 
Cicero,  ib.  Goes  to  Carystus,  a  city 
of  Euboea,  where  a  friend  of  his  was 
arrived  from  Asia  with  some  ships 
laden  with  money,  ib.  Lets  fall  an 
ominous  expression,  at  an  entertain- 
ment on  hia  birth-day,  ib.  Antisti- 
us  g^ves  him  five  hundred  thousand 
drachmas  of  the  money  he  was  car- 
rying to  Italy,  192.  He  collects  forces, 
ib.  At  Demetrias,  seizes  the  arms 
which  Julius  Caesar  intended  for  the 
Parthian  war,  ib,  Macedonia  is  de- 
livered up  to  him  by  Hortensius  the 
praetor,  ib.  He  makes  a  forced  march 
to  Dyrrhachium,  in  order  to  reach  it 
before  Caius,  the  brother  of  Mark 
Antony,  and  ia  aeized  with  the  dis- 
order called  Bulimia,  ib.  Makes  him- 
self master  of  Dynhachium,  Apol- 
lonia,  and  Buthrotus,  and  the  troops 
that  held  those   cities,   ib.     Takes 
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CaiiUb  the  brother  of  Antony,  pri- 
•oner,  t^.  Youn^  Caesar  driret  An- 
tony out  of  Italy,  solicits  the  consul- 
ship at  an  improper  age,  and  keeps 
an  unnecessary  army  in  pay,  193. 
Cesar,  6ndin^  the  senate  inclined  to 
fcvour  Brutus,  reconciles  himself  to 
Antony,  and  obtains  the  consulship 
by  force,  ib.  He  is  no  sooner  con- 
sul than  he  orders  a  process  against 
Brutus  and  his  accomplices,  for  mur- 
dering the  first  magistrate  of  Borne, 
15*  Tlie  triumvirate  divide  the  pro- 
rinces  among  them,  and  settle  a  list 
of  two  hundred  proscriptions,  ib, 
Brutus  and  Cassius  meet  at  Smyrna, 
194.  Their  forces  veiy  respecUble, 
i5.  Their  different  dispositions  and 
▼iews,  ib.  Brutus  desires  Cassius 
to  let  him  have  part  of  his  treasure, 
and  with  much  difficulty  obtains  a 
third,  195.  Cassius  behaves  with  great 
severity  on  the  taking  of  Rhodes,  ib. 
The  Lycians  oppose  Brutus,  and  he 
la^  siege  to  the  city  of  Xanthus,  196. 
Uis  operations  against  the  Xanthians, 
and  the  passionate  desire  that  people 
had  of  death,  ib.  Brutus  weeps  at 
the  affecting  circumstances  in  which 
a  Xanthian  woman  was  found,' tft. 
Proclaims  a  reward  to  any  soldier 
who  could  save  a  Xanthian,  ib. 
Brings  the  Patareans  and  others  to 
surrender,  by  dismissing  some  women 
without  ransom,  and  other  instances 
of  justice  and  moderation,  197.  Raises 
only  a  hundred  and  fifty  talents  in 
Lycia,  while  Cassius  amasses  eight 
thousand  at  Rhodes,  ib.  Theodotus, 
who  advised  the  murder  of  Pompey 
the  Great,  falls  into  the  hands  of  Bru- 
tus, and  is  put  to  death,  ib.  Brutus 
and  Cassius  meet  at  Sardis,  and  fall 
into  debates  and  mutual  accusations, 
ib.  Favonius  puts  an  end  to  those 
disputes  by  an  act  of  cynical  freedom, 
198.  Cassius  blames  Brutus  for  dis- 
gracing Lucius  Pella,  on  account  of 
his  embezzling  ^he  public  money,  and 
Brutus  puts  him  in  mind  of  the  ides 
of  March,  ib.  Brutus  has  an  extraor- 
dinary apparition,  199.  Cassius  dis- 
putes the  reality  of  apparitions,  ib. 
Omen  of  their  defeat  at  Philippi,  200. 
Brutus  comes  upon  Norbanus  near 
Symbolum,  and  must  have  destroy- 
ed his  whole  army,  had  not  Antony 
marched  to  his  relief,  ib.  Cxsar  joins 
Antony,  ib.  Circumstances  previous 
to  the  battle  of  Philippi,  201.  Cas- 
sius inclined  to  protract  the  war,  but 
overruled  by  Brutus,  ib.   Cassius  asks 


Bratuf  what  his  resolution  is  concern" 
ing  flight  and  death,  ib.  Brutus*  an- 
swer, ib.  The  battle  described,  303. 
Brutus  IB  rictorious  in  the  right  wing, 
and  Cassius  defeated  in  the  lefV,  303. 
The  want  of  their  k^winr  in  time 
the  circumstances  of  emStt  other, 
proves  the  ruin  of  both,  t^.  Cassius, 
m  consequence  of  an  unfortunate  mis- 
take,  orders  his  freedman,  Pindarus, 
to  despatch  him,  204.  Brutus  laments 
over  Cassius,  and  calls  him  the  last 
of  Romans,  ib.  Encourages  Cassius* 
troops,  ib.  The  enemy's  loss  greatly 
exceed  his,  305.  Demetrius,  a  ser- 
vant of  Cassius,  goes  over  to  Antony, 
with  bis  master's  robe  and  sword,  ib. 
The  reason  why  Brutus  resolves  to 
avoid  another  battle,  ib.  A  blemish 
in  the  character  of  Brutus — that  he 
promises  his  troops,  in  case  of  victory, 
the  plunder  of  the  cities  of  LAcedx- 
mon  and  Thessalonica,  306.  The  af- 
fairs of  Cttsar  and  Antonv  in  an  indif- 
ferent posture,  t^.  An  unfoHunate  cir- 
cumstance to  Brutus,  that  he  does  not 
get  intelligence  of  the  victory  gained 
by  his  fleet,  207.  The  snectre  ap- 
pears to  him  again,  ib  Omens  an- 
nounce his  fall,  ib.  Brutus  routs  the 
enemy's  left  wing ;  but  his  own  left 
wing,  at  the  same  time,  it  defeated, 
and  he  is  surrounded,  308.  The  va- 
lour and  glorious  death  of  Ifarcus,  the 
son  of  Cato,  ib.  Luciliss  passes  him- 
self for  Brutus,  and  is  taken  prisoner, 
ib.  Brutus,  attended  by  a  few  of  his 
officers  and  friends,  stops  under  the 
cavity  of  a  large  rock,  209.  Appeals 
to  heaven,  113.  Sighs  deeply  at  the 
mention  of  Flavins  and  Labeo,  ib.  Sta- 
tilius  undertakes  to  make  his  way 
through  the  enemy,  to  see  whether 
the  camp  of  Brutus  was  safe,  ib.  Holds 
up  a  torch,  beinr  the  signal  he  had 
promised;  but  dain  in  his  return,  ib. 
Brutus  desires  several  of  his  friends 
to  assist  in  despatching  him,  and  is 
refused,  ib.  His  last  address  to  his 
friends,  310.  He  falls  upon  his  sword, 
ib.  His  friends  behave  with  great  ho- 
nour, ib.  His  wife  Porcia,  being  pre- 
vented from  any  other  kind  of  death, 
takes  burning  coals  in  her  mouth,  and 
dies,  611.  He  receives  an  honoura- 
ble interment  from  his  enemy  Antony, 
313.  What  passed  between  Octavius 
and  the  Milanese,  with  repurd  to  the 
statue  of  Brutus,  ib. 

JBubulcif    numbered   by    Plutarch 
among  the  Roman  surnames,  i.  173. 

i  Jiv€epfiaha,\n»217. 
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BuccbhaH»$t  Alexander's  celebrtted 
hone,  now  sianaged  by  him,  and  ob- 
tainrit,  ill.  162.    His  age,  316. 

BuHnda,  a  distemper  in  which  per- 
sons are  extremely  hungry,  iv.  192. 

BuUof  Marathon*  overcome  by  The* 
9eu8,  and  sacrificed  to  Apollo  Delphi- 
nius,  i.  13. 

JiuU  and  wolf  in  brass  at  Argos,  em- 
blematical, ii.  ^37. 

Bull  of  brass,  upon  which  the  Cim- 
brians  laid  their  liands  in  the  solem- 
nity of  an  oath,  ii.  259. 

Bull  sacrificed  to  the  river  Euphra- 
tes, by  Lucullus,  ii.  393. 

BuOa,  a  Roman  ornament  for  chil- 
dren, i.  49. 

BuriaUf  in  what  manner  regulated 
by  Lycni^s,  i.  92. 

Buried  alive,  two  Greeks  and  two 
Gauls,  by  the  Romans,  in  compliance 
with  the  Sibyline  prophecies,  it.  69. 

BuMkin^  Theramenes  so  called  for 
bis  versatility,  ii.  418. 

Bunris,  king  of  Egypt,  sacrificed  by 
Hercules,  i.  7. 

BtOaM,  Gato's  freedman,  iii.  365. 

Bntat^  the  poet,  i.  51. 

Bute9^  general  of  the  Persians,  be- 
ing besieged  by  Cimon,  burns  himself, 
ii.  355. 

t  Buihrthf,  iv.  192. 

f  BjfxanHumt  recovered  by  Alci- 
btades,  i.  350.  Saved  by  Phocion,  iii. 
-297. 


CABIRIf  country  of  Cabin,  ii. 
382. 

Cabirif  the  dii  magrrd,  or  Samothra- 
cian  gods,  ii.  381,  n.  33,  n.  97.  Their 
temple  plundered  by  pirates,  iii.  101. 

C^MiclBf,  what,  1.78 

t  Cadmea,  the  citadel  of  Thebes, 
so  called,  iii.  67.  Most  unjustly  sur- 
prised by  Ph«bidas  the  Lacediemo- 
nian,  t^. 

Cadmkh  siater  of  Neoptolemaa,  ii. 

Cadmutt  ii.  335. 

Caduceu99  Mercury's  rod«  carried 
by  herakls,  iii.  441,  n. 

t  Cadueiarut.iy.  321.  233. 
..  Cedas,  the  north  wind  so  called, 
"K  15. 

C^tdHm^  mother  of  Lucullus,  ii.  369. 

C€ciliaMeteUa,  daughter  of  Metel- 
|p*>  the  chief  pontiff,  wife  of  Sylla* 
"•  ^14^  and  motner  to  iEmilia  by  Scau- 
^^  her  former  husband,  340.    Diet, 

CmdU„»  MMbii,  ton  of  Metelliu 


Kumidicos,  ii.  343.  Dedicates  the 
picture  of  Flora  in  the  temple  of  Ca»> 
tor  and  Pollux,  iii.  85.  Desired  by 
the  army  to  take  the  command  in 
Rome  agiiinst  Marius  and  Cinna,  but 
refuses,  ii.  276. 

CaciUut  the  rhetorician,  iii.  449. 

C^cHhtB,  an  emancipated  alave,  iv.  6, 

CxcUiv9,  or  rather  Catliua,  the  xdile, 
applies  to  Cicero,  when  governor  of 
Cilicia,  for  panthers,  iv.  29.  Cicero*! 
answer,  ib. 

Ca&a.    See  CmUa, 

t  Cdtmnentee,  beaten  by  Romuluf,  i. 
44. 

Citnont  iii.  114.  > 

Citphimas,  a  rouaician,  ii.  211. 

C4tjfi«^  defeated  by  the  Teutonea 
and  Ambronea,  iii.  3. 

Catiot  marries  Pompey's  daughter, 
vho  had  been  contracted  to  Faustus, 
the  son  of  Sylla,  iii.  133. 

C^epiof  half  brother  to  Cato  the 
yotinger,  much  beloved  by  him,  iii. 
318.    Hia  death,  319. 

Cjbsab,  Caius  Julius,  Sylla  endea- 
vours to  bring  him  to  repudiate  Cor- 
nelia, the  daughter  of  Cinna,  and, 
being  unable  to  effect  it,  confiscates 
her  dowry,  iii.  330.  Marius,  by  mar- 
rying Julia,  Caesar's  aunt,  bad  a  family 
connection  with  him,  ib.  Cesar  loses 
the  priesthood  through  SylU's  means^ 
ib.  Sylla  says,  that  in  Guar  were 
many  Marii,  ib.  Cxaar  conceals  him- 
self, ib.  Sylla's  blood- hounds  fall  in 
with  him,  ib.  He  bribes  one  Corne- 
lius to  let  him  go,  ib.  Repairs  to 
Nicomedes  in  Bitbynia,  331.  Re-em- 
barks, and  ia  taken  by  pirates,  j5.  In 
what  manner  he  lived  while  amongst 
the  pirates,  ib.  Pays  his  ransom, 
mans  some  vessels,  takes  those  pi. 
ratea,  and  crucifies  them,  ib.  Studies 
under  Apollonius  Molo,  at  Rhodes,  ib. 
Has  great  powers  as  an  orator,  333. 
Accuses  Dolabella  and  Publius  Anto- 
nius,  ib.  Gains  a  conaiderable  in- 
terest by  defending  persons  impeach, 
ed,  and  a  atill  greater  by  his  conde. 
scension,  and  the  generous  manner 
in  which  he  lives,  ib.  Persons  in 
power  disregard  him  at  first,  imagin- 
ing he  must  soon  exhaust  his  estate, 
ib.  Cicero  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  who  discovered  in  htm  deep  and 
dangeroua  designs,  ib.  He  obtains  a 
tribuneship  in  the  army,  before  his 
competitor  Popilins,  333.  Pronoun- 
ces the  funeral  oration  of  his  aunt  Ju- 
lia,  and  baa  the  hardincas  to  bring 
forth  the  images  of  Marius,  t&.  Pro- 
nounceaa  funeral  panegyric  for  hia 
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own  wifey  which  (m  the  wai  a  youn^ 
woman)  wpB  contrary  to  custom,  »6. 
Goes  out  qusitor  into  Spain  witli  Au- 
tisdufl  Voter,  ib.  Takes  Pompeia  to 
his  third  wife.  ib.  One  thousand  three 
hundred  talents  in  debt  before  he  got 
any  public  employment,  »6.  Ezhibiti 
three  hundred  and  twenty  pur  of 
f  Hdiaton,  when  xdile,  334.  Rerives 
the  faction  of  Ifarius,  and  restores  his 
images,  ib.  Catulus  impeaches  him 
for  this,  ib.  The  senate  giTes  it  for 
him,  ib.  Metellus,  the  chief  pontiff, 
dies,  and  Cxsar  stands  for  that  high 
office  against  Isanricus  and  Catulus, 
ib.  Catulus  offers  him  huge  sums, 
on  condition  that  he  will  drop  his  pre- 
tensions, but  he  rejects  them,  335. 
His  saying  to  his  mother  on  that  occa- 
sion, ib.  Piso  and  Catulus  blame  Ci- 
cero for  sparing  Cxsar  in  the  time  of 
Catiline's  conspiracj^,  ib.  The  speech 
which  Caesar  made  in  the  senate  at 
that  time,  for  a  lighter  punishment 
than  death,  ib,  Cato  and  Catulus  car^ 
ry  it  against  him,  ib.  In  danger  of  be- 
ing killed  on  that  occasion,  as  he  goes 
out  of  the  senate -house,  ib.  During  his 
pnetorship,  while  the  women  are  cele- 
brating the  mysteries  of  the  dona  dea 
in  his  house,  Clodius  concerts  an  in- 
trigue with  Pompeia,  336.  Clodiua  is 
detected,  337.  Caesar  divorces  Pom- 
peia, ib.  His  celebrated  saying  there- 
upon, ib.  Clodius  is  accused  of  im- 
piety, but  the  influence  of  the  people 
ssTes  him,  ib.  Caesar  has  the  gf>vem- 
ment  of  the  Farther  Spain  after  his 
pnetorship,  338.  Crassus  engages  for 
him  for  debts  of  eight  hundred  and 
thirty  talents,  before  lie  can  leave 
Rome,  ib.  Another  saying  of  his  on 
passing  through  a  village  on  the  Alps, 
ib.  Hia  concern  on  reading  the  histo- 
ry of  Alexander  the  Great,  ib.  He  re- 
duces some  of  the  nations  of  Spain, 
and  penetrates  to  the  ocean,  339.  His 
civil  government  satisfactory  to  the 
Spaniards,  though  he  fills  his  own  cof- 
fers, ib.  At  his  return  drops  his  tri- 
umph, because  his  application  for  that 
and  the  consulate  at  tlie  same  time 
was  not  consistent,  ib.  Reconciles 
Pompey  and  Crassus,  ib.  Cato  alone 
foresees  the  bad  consequence  of  that 
union,  ib.  Caesar  is  appointed  consul 
with  Calpumius  Bibulus,  340.  Pro- 
cures decrees  for  a  division  of  lands 
anil  distribution  of  com,  ib.  Gives 
his  daughter  Julia  to  Pompey,  ib. 
Marries  Calpumia,  the  daughter  of 
Piso»  and  procures  the  consulship  for 
Piso  for  the  year  ensuing,  ib.  Bibulus, 
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finding  his  opposition  fraitless,   nnd 
his  life  often  in  danger,  attends  the 
public  aasemblies  no  more,  ib     Pom- 
pey fills  the  forum  with  armed  roen, 
and  Caesar  has  the   government   of 
Gaul  decreed  him  for  five  yean»  s^. 
Caesar  leada  Cato  towards  prison*  but 
does  not  commit  him,  341.    His  ques- 
tion to  Considius,  and  that  senator's 
answer,  ib.    He  gets  Clodius  elected 
tribune  of  the  people,  ib.  Is  the  great- 
est general  and  conqueror  the  Ro- 
mans ever  had,  ib.    Instances  of  the 
▼alour  of  his  soldiers,  343.    The  great 
example  he  set  them  in  that  respect, 
343.    Has  the  falling  nckness  first  at 
Corduba,  ib.    His  ii^efatigable  pow- 
ers, ib.    An  excellent  horseman,  ib. 
Not  difficult  in  his  diet,  i*.    Defeats 
the  Helvetii  and  Tigurini,  who  baid 
burnt  ihtit  own  towns,  and  designed 
to  penetrate  into  Italf  ,  344.    Obli^a 
them  to  settle  again  in  the  countries 
they  had  auitted,  ib.    Hia  war  in  de- 
fence of  tne  JEdui,  against  ArioTis- 
tus  king  of  the  Gennans,  345.    He 
puta  his  army  in  winter  quartera  in 
the  countiy  of  the  Seauani,  and  re- 
pain  to  Gaul  on  thia  side  the  Po,  346. 
Great  numbers    come  to  him  from 
Rome,  and  he  carries  on  a  variety  of 
atate  intrigues,  ib.    The  Belgae  rcTolt, 
and  he  soon  reduces  them,  (6.  Marches 
against  the  Nervii,  ib.    His  own  valour, 
and  that  of  the  tenth  legion,  restores 
the  action,  and  he  destroys  almost  all 
their  troops,  ib.    The  senate  order  a 
thanksgiving  for  fifteen  days,  on  ac- 
count of  this  victory,  347.    He  croeoes 
the  Alps  aeain,  and  strengthens  bis 
interest  bjr  bribery,  ib.    Pompey  auid 
Crassus,  with  a  multitude  of  o^er  se- 
nators, wait  on  him  at  Lucca,  ib.    It 
is  agreed  that  they  shall  be  consuls  the 
year  ensuing,  and  to  get  Caesar'a  go- 
vernment prolonged  for  five   years 
more,»5.  The  Usi petes  and  the  Tench- 
teri,  two  German  nations,  renew  the 
war,  348.    Caesar  kills  four  hundred 
thousand  of  them,  ib.    The  Sicambri 
harbour  the  few  that  escaped,  and  this 
affords  him  a  pretence  to  enter  Ger- 
many, ib.    He  throws  a  bridge  over 
the  Rhine,  ib.    The  Suevi  and  the  Si- 
cambri retire  into  their  forests,  349. 
Caesar,  after  having  laid   waste  the 
country  with  fire,  returns  to  Crsul,  ib. 
His  two  expeditions  into  Britain,  ib. 
He  receives  news  of  Jalia's  death,  ib. 
The  people  bury  her  in  the  Campus 
Martius,  ib.    He  separates  his  legions 
for  the  convenience  of  winter  quar- 
ters, ib.    The  Qauls»  under  the  eon- 
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4uct  of  Ambioriz,  faU  upon  them,  and 
cut  off*  some  of  his  lieutenants,  250. 
He  gets  intelligence  of  this  on  the  road 
to  Italy,  and  hastens  back  to  the  re- 
lief of  Quintus  Cicero,  ib.  The  Gauls 
march  against  him,  and  he  defeats 
them  by  stratagem,  ib.  Pompey  lends 
him  two  legions  in  the  room  of  those 
he  had  lost,  ib.  The  Gauls  revolt 
i^ain,  and,  under  the  conduct  of  Ver- 
cingetoriz,  begin  hostilities  in  the 
midst  of  a  severe  winter,  251.  lie 
defeats  them  with  his  usual  good 
fortune,  ib.  The  remainder  of  their 
army  retires  into  Alesia,  252.  He 
besieges  them  there,  ib.  A  pro- 
digious army  comes  to  raise  the 
B'cge,  but  he  puts  it  to  the  rout,  ib* 
The  besieged  surrender,  and  Vercin- 
getorix  puU  himself  in  the  hands  of 
the  conqueror,  252.  The  death  of 
Crassus  opens  the  way  to  the  civil  war 
between  Cxsar  and  Pompey,  ib.  The 
corrupt  state  of  Rome  at  that  time, 
makes  it  unfit  to  subsist  any  longer  as 
a  commonwealth,  ib,  Pompey  is  de- 
dared  sole  consul,  and  has  his  govern- 
ments of  Spain  and  Africa  continued 
to  him,  253.  Cxsar  applies  for  ano- 
ther consulship,  and  for  the  continua- 
tion of  his  commission  in  Gaul,  ib. 
The  consuls  behsTe  to  his  agents  with 
rancour,  and  even  disfranchise  the  co- 
lony of  Novocomum,which  he  had  late- 
ly planted,  ib  After  the  consulship  of 
Marcellus,  Cxsar  gains  the  new  con- 
sul Paulus,  and  the  tribune  of  Curio, 
by  money,  254.  Sends  back  the  two 
legions  which  Pompey  had  lent  him, 
ib.  These  troops  give  it  out  that  Cx- 
sar's  whole  army  was  ready  to  come 
over  to  Pompey,  ib.  Pompey  opposes 
his  enemy  only  with  speeches  and  de- 
creesy  ib.  Cxsar's  rei^uisitions  have 
a  great  appearance  oi  justice ;  but 
Scipio  and  Lentulus  carr^  it  aeainst 
him  in  the  senate,  255.  Cicero  almost 
brings  matters  to  a  comprombe,  ib. 
But  Lentulus,  in  the  rage  of  party, 
drives  out  the  tribunes  Antony  and 
Curio,  and  they  fly  to  Cxsar  in  the  ha- 
bit of  slaves,  ib.  C«sar  is  perplexed 
in  his  deliberations  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rubicon,  256.  He  passes  it,  ib. 
Takes  Ariminum,  ib.  Rome,  and  the 
rest  of  Italy,  are  in  great  consternation, 
ib*  FaTonius  bids  Pompey  stamp 
with  his  foot,  and  bring  his  legions  out 
of  the  earth,  257.  Pompey  leaves 
Rome,  and  orders  the  senate  and  eve- 
ry friend  to  liberty  to  follow  him,  t^. 
Labienus  goes  over  to  Pompey^  ib, 
Cxsar  takes  Domitias  in  Corfimum, 
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who,  though  pardoned  by  Cxsar»soon 
revolts  again  to  Pompey,  ib»  Pom- 
pey retire!*  to  Brundusium,  and  from 
thence  to  Dyrrhachium,  258.  Cxsar, 
having  reduced  all  Italy  in  sixty  days, 
repairs  to  Rome,  ib.  Takes  money  out 
of  the  public  treasury,  not  withstand- 
ing the  opposition  from  Metellus,  ib. 
Marches  into  Spain,  reduces  Pompey's 
army  there,  and  incorporates  it  with 
bis  own,  259.  Returns  to  Rome,  and 
is  declared  dictator  by  the  senatethere, 
ib.  His  acts  while  he  holds  that  office, 
which  is  only  for  eleven  days,  ib.  De- 
clares himself  consul  with  Servilius 
Isauricus,  ib  Marches  to  Brundusi- 
um, ib.  Crosses  the  Ionian  sea  with 
part  of  his  troops,  ib  Takes  Oricum 
and  Apollonia,  ib.  Sends  buck  his 
ships,  to  bring  over  the  rest  of  his 
forces,  but  those  ships  are  taken  by 
the  enemy,  ib.  Kesolves  to  cross  the 
sea  in  a  twelvr-oared  boat,  to  fetch 
the  rest  of  his  troops;  but  the  winter 
storms  prevent  it,  260.  Antony  ar- 
rives  from  Brundusium  withthe  troops, 
ib.  Cxsar  is  distressed  for  provisions, 
261.  Has  the  advantage  in  several 
skii*mishes;  but  in  one  is  driven  back 
to  his  camp,  and  in  danger  of  having  it 
taken,  ib.  Cxsar's  saying  on  that  oc- 
casion, ib.  He  marches  against  Sci- 
pio,  who  lay  in  Macedonia,  262.  Pom- 
pey is  fur  waiting  the  advantages  of 
time ;  4)ut  not  a  man,  except  Cato,  is 
of  his  opinion,  ib  Cxsar  takes  Gom- 
phi  in  Thessaly,  263.  Asks  his  troops, 
whether  they  chose  immediately  to 
risk  an  action,  or  to  wait  for  reinforce- 
ments, ib.    Omens  of  victory  to  Cxsar, 

264.  Circumstances  previous  to  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  ib.     The  battle, 

265.  Pompey  flies,  266.  What  Cx- 
sar said  on  viewing  the  enemy's 
camp,  ib.  He  incorporates  with  his 
own  troops  most  of  the  prisoners,  and 
pardons  many  persons  of  distinction ; 
Brutus  among  the  rest,  ib.  Signs  pre- 
ceding the  victory,  ib.  Cxsar  bestows 
liberty  on  the  whole  country  of  Thes- 
saly,  267.  Grants  tlie  same  privilege 
to  the  Cnidians,  at  the  request  of  Theo- 
pompus,  ib  Discharges  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Asia  from  a  third  part  of  their 
imposts,  ib.  His  behaviour  when 
Theodotus  presented  to  him  the  head 
of  Pompey,  ib.  He  has  the  satisfac- 
tion of  saving  every  day  one  or  other 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  ib.  Is  ill-treat- 
ed by  Photinus,  and  sends  for  Cleo- 
patra, ib.  Demands  the  sum  due  to 
bim  from  Ptolemy,  ib.  The  strata^m 
by  which  Cleopatra  wasconTeyed  mto 
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bit  palftce,  368.    He  imisU  that  she 
•hall  reign  along  with  ber  brother,  i5. 
Achillas   and  Photinuf  plot   a^inst 
Cesar's  life,  ib.  Cesar  kills  Pbotinus; 
but  Achillas  escapes  to  the  army,  and 
inyolyes  Cesar  in  a  very  dangeroua 
war,  t'6.  The  Egyptians  stop  up  the 
aqueducts  that  supplied  his  quarter, 
ib.    He  is  forced  to  burn  his  mips  in 
harbour,  ib.    The  flames  destroy  the 
great  Alexandrian  library,  t^    Cenr'a 
extreme  danger  in  the  naval  fight  near 
Pharos,  ib.  Ptolemy  is  never  heard  of 
after  it,  ib.    Cleopatra  brings  Cesar  a 
son,  who  is  named  Cesario,  369.    On 
intelligence  that  Phamaces,  son  of 
Mithridates,  had  defeated  his  lieute- 
nant Domitius,  he    marches  against 
him,  and  defeats  him  near  Zela,  ib.  His 
laconic  account  of  that  action,  ib.  Re- 
turna  to  Home  near  the  end  of  the 
year  of  his  second  dictatorship,  ib.  Is 
declared  consul  for  the  year  ensuing, 
ib.  Does  not  sufficiently  punish  either 
his  Ueutenants  or  his  soldiers  for  their 
misdemeanors,  ib.   Begins  the  war  in 
Africa  against  Cato,  Scipio  and  Juba, 
370.    Gives  one  Scipio  Sallutiua  the 
nominal  command,  on  account  of  an 
oracle  that  declared  the  Scipios  would 
always  be  victorious  in  Afnca,  ib.    Is 
much  annoyed  by  the  Numidian  ca- 
valry, ib.    Falls  upon  Scipio,  as  he  is 
fortifying    a  camp  at  Thapsus,    and 
gives  him  an  entire  defeat,  271.  Takes 
the  camp  of  Afranius,  and  destroys 
that  of  Juba,  with  the  same  tide  of 
success,  1*6.  Hastens  to  Utica,  in  hopes 
of  taking  Cato  alive,  ib.    His  saying 
on  finding  that  he  had  despatched 
himself,  ib.    He  writes  the  Anti-Cato, 
373.    Leads  up  his  triumphs,  ib.    En- 
tertains  the    people   at   twenty-two 
thousand  tables,  ib.    Exhibits  ^ames 
in  honour  of  bis  daughter  Julia,  ib. 
Marches  into  Spain,  and  fights  the 
battle  of  Munda,  in  which  he  defeats 
the  sons  of  Pompey,  373.    The  elder 
of  the  sons  is  taken,  and  put  to  death, 
ib.    His  triumph  for  this  victory  dis- 
pleases the  Romans,  ib.    He  is  creat- 
ed perpetual  dictator,  ib.    Other  ex- 
travagant honours  are  conferred  upon 
him,  ib,  A  temple  is  built  to  Clemen- 
cy, 374.    He  rears  again  the  statues  of 
Pompey,    which  had   been    thrown 
down,  ib.    Cicero's  teying  on  that  oc- 
casion, ib.    Refuses  to  have  a  guard, 
and  why,  ib.    Colonizes  Carthage  and 
Corinth,    ib.    Studious    to    gam    all 
ranks  of  people,  f 6.    Designs  to  con- 
quer   Parthia,  and   from    tfaence  to 
march   northwards,    extending   the 
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Roman  empire  to  the  ocean  on  every 
side,  375.  Attempts  to  dig  through 
the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  meditates 
other  great  things,  ib.  CorrecU  the 
calendar,  ib.  His  passion  for  the  title 
of  king  proves  his  ruin,  376.  He  does 
not  rise  to  the  senate,  when  they  wait 
on  him  in  a  body,  ib.  Antony  offers 
him  a  diadem,  at  the  festival  of  the 
Lupercalia,  377.  He  finds  the  people 
ttainst  his  receiving  it,  ib.  Two  of 
the  tribunes  take  the  persons  into  cos- 
tody  who  first  saluted  htm  king,  and 
tear  the  diadems  from  his  statues,  t^. 
He  deposes  the  tribunes,  ib.  Brutus 
is  desired  to  take  off*  the  tyrant,  378. 
He  hesitates  on  account  of  the  obli- 
gations he  had  to  Cesar,  ib.  Cessr 
has  some  intimation  of  the  conspiracy, 
and  suspects  Cassias,  hot  will  believe 
nothing  ill  of  Brutus,  444  Presages 
of  Cesar's  death,  ib.  He  prefers  a 
sudden  death  to  any  other,  379.  Cal- 
pornia's  dream,  ib.  He  sends  Antony 
to  adjourn  the  senate,  380.  Bnitus 
Albinus  laughs  him  out  of  his  feais, 
and  conducts  him  to  the  senate-house, 
ib.  Artemidorus  puts  a  paper  in  his 
hand,  containing  an  account  of  the 
conspiracy ;  but  he  has  not  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  it,  ib.  Cassius  addresses 
the  statue  of  Pompey,  381.  Antony 
is  heldin  discourse  without  the  house, 
ib.  The  conspirators  approach  him 
under  pretence  of  petitioning  for  the 
brother  of  Cimber,  ib.  Casca  gives 
him  the  first  blow,  ib.  Cesar  makes 
some  resistance,  but  on  perceiving  the 
sword  of  Brutus,  he  yields  to  his  fate, 
383.  He  dyes  the  pedesUl  of  Pom- 
pey's  statue  with  his  blood,  ib.  Bru- 
tus attempts  to  speak  to  the  senate ; 
but  it  breaks  up,  ib.  Antony  and  Le- 
pidus  hide  themselves,  ib.  The  con- 
spirators march  to  the  Capitol,  with 
their  bloody  swords  in  their  bands,  and 
call  the  people  to  liberty,  ib.  They 
come  down  from  the  Capitol,  and 
Brutus  addresses  the  people,  ib.  The 
senate  is  assembled,  and  an  act  of  ge- 
neral amnesty  passed,  ib.  Circum- 
stances which  enrage  the  people,  383. 
The  body  of  Cesar  is  burnt  in  the  fo- 
rum, ib.  He  died  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
six,^  and  survived  Pompey  only  four 
years,  ib.  Those  who  dipt  their  hands 
in  his  blood  come  to  an  untimely  end, 
ib.  A  comet  appears  after  his  death, 
ib 

Catar,  Octavianus.  See  Jh^gvMiw. 

C^tar,  Lucius,  sent  by  the  council 
of  Utica  to  intercede  with  Caesar,  iii. 
363.    Given  up  by  Antony  in  the  pro' 
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scription,  though  hit  uncle»  iv.3r. 
94.    Saved  by  his  sister,  95. 

Ctffor^  Sextos  Julius,  ii.  311.  n. 

Citwn^t  son  of  Julius  Caestr  by 
Cleopatra,  iii.  269  s  it.  139.  Murder- 
ed by  Octarianust  135. 

t  Ci^feta,  a  delightful  retreat  of  Ci. 
cero*B,  ir.  38. 

Cmhu,  foster-brother  of  Hithridafes, 
steals  his  crown  after  his  death,  and 
gives  it  to  Faustus,  the  son  of  8ylla» 
ill.  118. 

Cdtwt  (hmeUuBt  of  Padua,  foretels 
Cesar's  victoiy,  iii.  366. 

See  the  ether  CAiiuiukr  their  famii^ 

Caimnu  takes  Megara,  iv.  182. 

Caiamte  the  Indian  philosopher,  iii. 
3S0.  The  regard  Alexander  had  for 
him,  ih.  His  symbol  of  the  ox*8  hide, 
ih.    Bums  himself,  223. 

CalauHih  ■•  419;    iii.  103;   iv. 
.470. 

Caienmet  iu.  263. 

t  CaiUct,iu.339. 

CalUechrue,  I  351. 

CoUUuleef  an  Athenian  officer,  de- 
feated in  Thrace,  ii.  432. 

CaBiue  the  Athenian,  makes  a  de- 
claration in  form,  that,  if  he  died 
without  children,  Alcibiades,  his  bro- 
ther4n.]aw,  should  be  his  heir,  i. 
336.  Takes  the  Persian  goM,  and 
kills  the  person  that  directs  him  to 
it,  108.  First  cousin  to  Aristides,  and 
accused  of  suffering  him  to  want  ne- 
ccasariea,  129.  Vindicates  himself 
apanst  that  charge,  ib.  Marries  El- 
pinice,  ii.  353.  Negociates  a  good 
treaty  with  the  king  ofPersia,  361. 

CaiMae  the  Syracusan,  iii  453. 

CaUHue  appointed  governor  of  the 
citadel  of  Athens  by  Lysander,  ii. 
393. 

CalKcfet  the  usurer,  iii.  393. 

CaiSciee  the  son  of  Arrenides,  iii. 
467. 

CaiUcrmteef  a  Spartan  officer, 
wounded  at  the  approach  of  the 
battle  of  Phtaea,  ii.  128.  What  he 
said  just  before  he  expired,  ih, 

CaOiermtee  the  Syraousan  general, 
challenges  ramarhus,  and  they  die 
by  each  other's  hand,  ii.  436. 

CaUicratee  and  Jctimu,  the  archi- 
tects  who  buih  the  Parthenon,  i.  268. 

CaiUcratee,  of  the  posterity  of  Anti- 
crates,  enjoys  the  pnvilege  of  exemp- 
tion from  taxes  in  the  time  of  Plu- 
tarch, iii.  78. 

CaUieraUdae  the  Spartan  [jeneral, 
sent  to  succeed  Lysander,  li.  284. 
Not  a  popular  nor  courtly  man,  but 


brave  and  virtuous,  ib*  Fails  in  his 
application  to  Cyrus  for  money,  285. 
Defeated  and  slain  at  the  battle  of 
Arginusx,  ib. 

t  CalUdromtUf  mount,  ii.  144. 

CaUimachtu,  an  excellent  engineer 
in  the  service  of  Mithridates,  ii.  386. 
Sets  fire  to  the  city  of  Amisus,  when 
he  can  no  longer  defend  it,  ib.  Taken 

trisoner  by  Lucullus  at  Nisibis,  and 
ept  in  chains,  401. 

CaOimedont  sumamed  Canbus,  iii. 
306.  468.  Flies  from  Athens,  310. 
Sentence  of  death  passed  against  him, 
ol2' 

Cattiphen,  an  Athenian  exile,  in* 
tercedes  with  Sylla  for  Athens,  U.  323. 

CaiUfidee  the  tragedian,  i.  350 ;  iii. 
65.    His  vanity,  ib. 

Cal&pputt  an  acquaintance  of 
Dion's,  with  whom  lie  lodged  at 
Athens^  iv.  151.  Goes  with  Dion 
to  Syracuse,  158. 17^  Murden  him, 
175.    Killed,  176. 

CaUetheneet  one  of  Luculhis'  ireed- 
men,  s^ves  him  a  podon  which  affects 
his  brain,  ii.  415. 

CalUethenea  the  philosopher,  endea- 
voun  to  console  Alexander,  when  he 
had  killed  Clilus,  iii.  208.  His  sar- 
casm  on  Anaxarchus,  209.  His  cha- 
racter, ib.  His  oration  in  praise  of 
the  Macedonians,  and  another  in  their 
dispraise,  ib.  Aristotle's  observation 
on  him  hereby  justified.  That  he 
was  an  excellent  orator,  but  wanted 
prudence,  210.  Nephew  to  Aristo- 
tle, 212.  Refuses  to  wonhip  Alexan- 
der, 211.  What  he  was  accused  of 
saying  to  Hermolatts^  £6.  His  death, 
212. 

CoBUthenetf  one  of  the  orators 
whom  Alexander  demanded  of  Uie 
Athenians,  iii.  465. 

CaUitthenet  the  historian,  iii.  72. 
185. 

CaiUetratua,  secretary  to  Mithri- 
dates, ii.  385. 

CalUetratw  the  orator,  iii.  450. 
457. 

CaUUttUt  the  grandfather  of  Nim- 
phidius,  iv.  283. 

CaUpwmiit  from  Calpus,  the  son  of 
Numa,  i.  123. 

Calpumia,  daughter  of  Piao,  and 
wife  of  Cesar,  iii.  123.  241.  Her 
dream,  279.  Puts  heraelf  under  the 
protection  of  Antony,  iii.  93. 

Ca^umiue  Jiibuhie.    See  Bibuiue, 

(kUpfwrnku  JUtnariue  amaasinates 
Julius  Salinator,  iii.  7. 

Ca^urmut  JPiee,    See  Piae. 

Ctdpite,  said  to  be  the  son  of  Numa ; 
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which  waf  probably  an  invention  of 
the  Calpumii,  i.  133. 

Cri/vi;iu«,  Domitius,  iii.  143. 

Cahmut,  a  retainer  to  Auguatua, 
accuaes  Antony,  iv.  121. 

CahitiuM  Sabinta^  a  Roman  general, 
iv.  285. 

t  Calydim,  iv.  249. 

Cafydoniun  boar,  killed  by  Melca- 
ger,  with  the  assiatance  of  Theseus,  i. 
21. 

f  Camarifuearut  iv.  158. 

CambyMet^  fifty  thooaand  of  bis  men 
buried  in  the  aanda  of  Africa,  iii. 
184. 

Ciimeh^  when  first  aaid  to  be  seen 
by  t!ie  Romans,  ii.  379. 

CameCt  house,  a  place  so  called,  iii. 
18& 

t  CameriOt  taken  by  Romulua,  i. 
53 

Cameriatu  admitted  citizena  of 
Rome  by  Marius  contrary  to  law,  ii. 
363 

Camillut,  or  Catndilui,  a  name  given 
to  the  youth  that  serves  in  the  temple 
of  Jupiter,  i.  107. 

Cakillub  never  consul,  because  in 
his  time  military  tribunes  were  ap- 
pointed instead  of  constils,  i.  217.  The 
first  who  raised  the  family  of  the  Furii 
to  distinction,  ib.  A  great  action 
of  his  in  the  wars  with  the  .£qui  and 
Volsci,  220.  Raised  to  the  censorship, 
ib.  Obliges  the  men  who  live  single 
to  marry  the  widows  of  those  who 
fell  in  the  wars,  i^.  Makes  orphans, 
aa  well  as  others,  contribute  to  the 
supplies,  ib.  A  second  time  military 
tribune,  231-  Defeats  the  Falisci  and 
Capenates,  while  his  colleagues  carry 
on  the  siege  of  Veii,  ib  In  the  tenth 
year  of  the  siege  appointed  dictator, 
222  He  takes  Cornelius  Scipio  for 
his  general  of  horse,  ib.  His  vows,  ib. 
He  takes  Veii  b^v  mining,  223.  Weeps 
over  the  miseries  of  that  great  city, 
ib.  His  generous  prayer,  ib.  Falls 
in  turning  after  bis  prayer,  224.  Re- 
moves the  statue  of  Juno  to  Rome, 
ib-  Lead«  up  his  triumph  in  a  cha- 
riot drawn  by  four  white  horses, 
which  sort  of  carriage  had  been  ap. 
propriated  to  the  service  of  the  gods, 
225.  Opposes  the  removing  half  the 
people  of  Rome  to  Vcii,  ib.  His  vow 
of  the  tenth  of  the  spoils  to  Apollo, 
and  absurd  proceeding  thereupon, 
ib.  In  these  three  last  articles  he 
highly  offended  the  people,  »6.  The 
matrons  contribute  their  golden  oma- 
menta,  and  a  large  vase  is  sent  to 
Delphi,  226.    Choaen  a  military  tri- 


bune a  third  time,  ib.  Beaiegea  Fa- 
lerii,  227.  The  tftacheiy  of  the 
schoolmaater,  and  hia  chaatiaement, 
ib.  The  Falerians,  struck  with  the 
generooa  behaviour  of  Camillusy  sur- 
render their  city,  228.  He  loses  his 
son,  ib.  Is  accuaed  of  fraud  with  re- 
spect to  the  Tuscan  apoils,  ib.  Quito 
Rome,  a  voUmtary  exile,  229.  Impre- 
cates vengeance  Qn  the  Romans,  i^. 
Is  fined  fifteen  thousand  a«*ef,  ib.  To- 
kens  of  the  approaching  calamities, 
ib.  What  led  the  Gaula  first  into 
Italy,  230.  They  now  beaiege  Clu- 
aittm,  231.  A  Roman  ambaaaiulor  un- 
justly  mixes  with  the  combatants, 
upon  which  the  Gauls  march  towards 
Rome,  233.  Defeat  the  Romans  near 
the  river  Allia,  333.  The  Romans  ^ve 
up  the  rest  of  the  city^and  retire  into 
the  Capitol,  235.  Rome  ia  taken  and 
burnt,  337.  Proviaiona  bejpnninflr  to 
fail  the  Gaula,  part  remama  bmre 
the  Capitol,  ana  pail  goea  out  to  fo- 
rage and  plunder,  ib.  CamtHua,  who 
had  taken  up  hia  reaidence  near  Ar- 
dea,  cuta  in  piecea  a  considerable 
corps  near  that  place,  338.  The  Ro- 
mana  in  Veii  desire  CamiUua  to  take 
the  command  of  them,  which  he  re* 
fuses  till  commissioned  by  the  aenate, 
239.  Declared  dictator  the  aecond 
time,  240.  Finda  twenty  thouaand 
men  in  arms  at  Veii,  and  adda  them 
to  his  army,  ib.  The  Gaulj  chmb  the 
rocks  by  the  way  which  one  of  the 
Romans  had  aacended,  but  are  disco- 
vered by  aome  geeae  kept  near  Juno's 
temple,  and  repulaed  by  Manliua, 
1*6.  Provisions  grow  scarce  in  the 
Gaulish  camp,  and  aickness  prevails 
in  it,  241.  The  besie^d  treat  with 
Brennus,  and  offer  him  a  thousand 
pounds  weight  of  gold,  242.  While 
that  is  weighing,  Camillus  cornea  to 
Rome,  ib.  Hia  discourse  with  Bren- 
nus,  ib.  They  come  to  blows  amongst 
the  ruins,  ib.  Brennus  marches  in 
the  night,  and  encampa  on  the  road  to 
Gabii,  243.  CamiUua  attacks  and  de- 
feats them,  and  makea  himaelf  master 
of  their  camp,  ib.  Enters  Rome  in 
triumph,  ib.  Reatores  the  temples, 
and  builda  one  to  a  new  deity,  Aius 
I^uutiua,  0.  Prepares  to  rebaiU 
the  city,  but  the  people  hanker  after 
Veii,  t^.  The  aenate  appoints  him 
dicutor  the  third  time,  244.  The 
city  is  rebuilt  in  the  compass  of  a 
year,  but  in  an  irregular  manner,  ib. 
The  JUtuuM,  or  augural  suff  of  Ro- 
mulus, is  found  under  the  rubbish,  343. 
The  Romans  are  attacked  by  sereral 
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of  the  neighbouf4ng  states,  and  the  mU 
litary  tribunes  surrounded  on  Mount 
Marcius  by  the  Latines,  ib.  Burns 
the  enemy's  works,  and  §^ves  them 
an  entire  defeat,  247.  Finds  the  city 
of  Sutrium  taken,  and  retakes  it  the 
same  daf,  ib.  Triumphs  for  these 
^reat  actions,  348  Envied  by  Man- 
lius  Capitolinus,  who,  courting  the 
populace,  endeavours  to  raise  him- 
self to  absolute  power,  ib,  Manlius  is 
condemned  and  executed,  249.  Ca- 
millus  with  difficulty  prevailed  upon 
to  accept  the  mihtary  tribuneship  the 
sixth  time,  ib.  Marches  against  the 
Pnenestlnes  and  the  Volscians,  350. 
Succours  his  colleagues,  who  had 
rashly  ventured  upon  an  action,  and 
routs  the  enemy  the  day  following, 
ib.  Retakies  Satricum,  a  Roman  co- 
lony, and  puts  the  Tuscans  he  found 
there  to  the  sword,  ib.  How  he  dealt 
with  the  people  of  Tuaculum,  351.  A 
sedition  prevails  in  Rome;  the  people 
insisting  that  one  of  the  consuls  should 
be  a  plebeian,  ib.  It  appointed  die* 
tator  the  fourth  time,  but  soon  reaigns 
that  office  under  pretence  of  sick- 
ness, ib.  Another  dictator,  and  an 
Agrarian  law,  353.  The  Gauls  march 
again  towards  Rome,  and  Camillus, 
being  appointed  dictator  the  fifth 
time,  defeats  them  near  the  river 
Anio^  though  now  very  old,  ib.  Re- 
conciles the  senate  and  people,  by 
allowing  one  of  the  consuls  to  be 
chosen  out  of  the  plebeians,  354. 
Builds  a  temple  to  Concord,  255.  Dies 
of  the  plague,  ib.  Extremely  re- 
gretted, ib. 

t  Campama,  i.  398;  iii.3S9. 

€ampu9  Marthu  had  been  most  of 
it  the  property  of  Tarquin,  i.  169. 

Camulahu,  a  soldier  who  goes  over 
from  Brutus  to  Augustus,  iv.  SOT. 

CamuriuB,  iv.  397. 

CofuUAntfii,  a  Lacedaemonian  cha- 
riot, described,  iii.  63. 

Candidatet,  loosely  clad,  that  they 
might  more  easily  show  the  wouncu 
they  had  received,  i.  369.  An  agree- 
ment made  amongst  them  to  prevent 
bribery,  ib. 

Canetbu9f  Sciron  his  son  by  He- 
nioche,  the  daughter  of  Pittheus,  i. 
18. 

Canetf  javelins  made  of  Cretan 
canes,  ii.  504. 

Camdiia,  tribune  of  the  people, 
proposes  to  send  Pompey  ambassador 
to  Ptolemy,  iii.  135. 

CtmUBut,  or  Canhiiu,  employed  in 
Cyprus,  iii.  341 ;  iv.  178. 


Cani^ut,  Antony's  lieutenant,  brib- 
ed by  Cleopatra  to  persuade  Antony 
to  a  thing  that  proves  his  ruin,  iv.  119. 
Advises  Antony  to  fight  at  the  head 
of  his  land-forces,  and  not  of  the  fleet, 
134.  Quits  his  camp  after  Antony's 
fligbt,  138.  Brings  Antony  word  that 
his  army  is  dispersed,  129. 

Caniidut  RebiHu9,  consul  for  part  of 
a  day,  iii.  "275. 

t  CanopM,  iii.  409. 

f  Catmtt,  i.  306. 

Canniciu*  (Caius)  and  CoBtuB  revolt 
from  Spartacus,  ii.  459. 

Caniharut,  iii.  308. 

Canuieiut  a  vestal  virgin,  consecrat- 
ed by  Numa,i.  111. 

Canut,  a  miisician,  Galba's  present 
to  him,  iv.  288. 

t  CanuMum^  ii.  74.  93. 

CmniA'M,  a  celebrated  actor,  iv.  190. 

Capaneiu,  ii.  40. 

t  CapeiuUet^  conquered  by  Camillus, 
i.  331.  233. 

Caphetiat,  a  friend  of  Aratus,  iv. 
242. 

Capbu,  sent  by  Sylla  to  seize  the 
treasures  of  Delphi,  ii.  319.  Con- 
ducts Hortensitts  with  his  reinforce- 
ment, 349. 

t  Caphy^,in.S86i  iv  373. 

Capiio.    See  FonieiM. 

Ct^dfl,  taken  by  the  Sabines,  i.  45. 
Besie^  by  the  Gaub,  3:^7.  Man- 
lius' judges  could  not  condemn  him 
while  they  had  the  Capitol  in  sight, 
249. 

Capi*oHwtt»t  Q-  Catulus^  iv.  379. 

Capa^Sma,  Quintius,  i.  248. 

-fCt^ipaJmM,  ii.  317;  iii.  37.  174; 
iv.  39. 

f  Cappadodmut  their  goddess,  ii. 
317 

CapraHi,  i.  173. 

f  Capua  surrenders  to  Hannibal,  i. 

Gcipftvet  sacrificed  to  Bacchus  Omes- 
tes.     See  Bacctau. 

CarabuB,    See  Calbmedon. 

CaroftuB,  Alexander  descended  from 
him,  iii.  158. 

Curbo  defeated  by  the  Teutones 
and  Ambrones,  ii.  353. 

Carbo  PafdriuB  commits  great  out- 
rages in  Rome,  iii.  86.  Flies  into 
Lybia,  ir.  353.  On  the  death  of  Cinna, 
be  usurps  the  government,  ib.  Put  to 
death  by  Pompey,  90. 

f  CardianB,  iii.  35. 
•     Carian  soldier  kills  Cyrus;  but  as 
Artaxerxes  claimed  that  honour  to 
himself,  the  soldier  suffers  for  his  un- 
advised ambition,  iv.  232. 235. 
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f  CMa»ii.6.  354;  iii.  54. 

t  CoTMNw,  by  the  Penums  called 
Cocka,  IT.  323. 

Cmrimta^  one  of  Carbo's  olBceti,  ui. 
88. 

t  CoMmmiOf  iii.  321. 

Carmemta  the  gtiddeas,  i.  39,  n. ;  50. 

CarmeiUaSa,  feaat  of,  t.  50. 

Canmmtal  Oaf^  i.  339. 

Cameadu^  founder  of  the  new  Aca- 
demy, ii.  410;  IT.  4.  Sent  ambaa- 
aador  by  the  Athenian!  to  Rome,  ii. 
153.  Much  admired  there  for  hia 
eloquence,  153. 

Camtu»t  *  Syracuaan  month,  called 
by  the  Atheniana  Metagitnion,  ii.  446. 

\  Carmam  and  Arvemif  a  war&ke 
^ople  amongat  the  Gaula,  iii.  251. 
Tereingetoriz,  their  general,  defeated 
by  Cxtar,  353. 

iCarm,  ii.  477. 
Carthage,  coloniaed  by  C«aar,  iii. 
Called  Junonia  by  Caiuf  Grac- 
dius,  when  he  rebuilt  it,  iii.  437. 

f  Carikifgef  New,  iii.  7. 

Car^agimam  appear  before  Sicily 
with  a  numeroua  fleet,  i.  396.  Join 
Icetes  againat  Timoleon,  399  Send 
twenty  galleyi  to  Rhegiun  to  oppoae 
Timofeon's  pusage  to  Sicily,  401. 
He  disappoints  them  bv  his  superior 
policy,  403.  They  send  a  great  army 
into  Sicily  under  Asdrubil  und  Ha- 
milcar,  414.  Pass  the  river  Crimeaua, 
ib.  Defeated  by  Timoleon.  416. 
Enter  into  league  with  Mamercus  and 
Icetei^  418  Send  Cisco  with  another 
army  into  Sicily,  in  which,  for  the  first 
time,  thev  employ  Greek  mercena- 
ries, id.  Make  peace  with  Timoleon, 
430. 

CaroiUuMf  Spurius,  the  first  Roman 
that  divorced  bis  wife,  i.  53,  n. ;  129. 

Caryatides,  their  dance,  iv.  338. 

f  Caryetut,  a  city  of  Eubcea,  iv.  194. 

Caeca,  Publius,  the  first  that  gave 
Cesar  a  blow  in  the  senate-house,  iii. 
283  ;iv.  187.  305. 

f  CaeUmimh  ii*  398. 

I  Caeitmm,  ii.  398. 

t  Caepian  sea,  its  water  sweet,  iii. 

Caeeandra,  daughter  of  Priamus, 
iii.  374. 

Caeeander  takes  care  of  the  educa- 
tion of  Philopcemen,  ii.  164. 

Oaeiander,  the  enemy  of  ^JEacides, 
demands  Pyrrhua,  when  an  infant, 
from  Glaucias,  ii.  306. 

Caeeander,  son  of  Antipater,  langha 
at  the  barbarians  who  adore  Alexan- 
der,  iii.  237.  Cauaea  Demades  to  be 
put  to  death  for  oalling  hia  father 


Antipater  an  old  rotten  stalk,  and 
despatchea  hia  aon  at  the  same  time, 
iii.  3.  Hia  anny  defeated  by  Deme- 
trius, 59. 

t  Caeemukia,  iv.  76. 

Caeeime  Habace,  a  fiiend  to  Mariaa, 
why  expelled  the  senate,  ii.  344. 

Caeehie  defeated  by  SpoftaoiB,  ii. 
450. 

Caeeiue,  qucsftor  to  Cnasoa,  adwiaea 
hia  general  to  keep  to  the  heights  be- 
yond the  Euphrates^  ii.  468.  £z- 
poatolatea  with  the  traitor  Ananmea, 
470.  Marriea  Junta,  the  sister  of 
Brutus,  iv.  181.  His  enmitj  to  Cesar, 

182.  ffia  conveisatioB  with  Bratna, 

183.  AddreMca  the  atatoe  of Pompey 
before  he  givea  Csaar  the  blow,  187. 
Africa  allotted  aa  hia  prorinee,  188. 
Delivera  a  third  part  of  his  treasare 
to  Brutua,  195.  Behaves  cmeUy  at 
Rhodea,«».  Diaoourses  with  Biotas 
upon  appatitiona,  199.  An  aidacky 
omen  happens  to  him,  200.  Gives 
his  opinion  aninat  a  battle,  301.  His 
discourse  with  Messala,  ib.,  and  with 
Bratus,  ib.  The  wine  which  he  com- 
manded routed,  and  hia  camp  plun- 
dered, 203.  A  mistake  in  reconnoi- 
tring makes  him  reaolve  upon  death, 
204.     Pindania,    hia  freedman,  de- 

Satchea  him  with  the  aarae  sword 
at  he  dipt  in  the  blood  of  Cesar,  ib. 

Caeehu  Scgva,  his  valour,  iii.  342. 

Caeeiue,  Quintua,  !▼.  87. 

Caetor  and  Pellux  make  war  upon 
Athens  for  their  sister  Heleiit  whom 
I'heseus  had  carried  off,  i.  34.  Be- 
ceived  into  Athena,  and  adopted  by 
Aphidnus,  in  order  to  their  being 
initiated  in  the  mysteriea  of  Ceres, 
25.  Appear  in  the  battle  by  the  Lake 
Regillus,  and  immediately  after  are 
seen  at  Kome  giving  notice  of  the 
victory,  361;  ii.23.  Their  temple  in 
Samothracia,  31.  At  Rome,  316;  iii. 
85.  336.  Thought  to  assist  Ljraander 
in  a  sea  fight,  ii  389.  Their  difi^rent 
pursuits,  iii.  413.  Stars  of  gokl  dedi- 
cated  to  them  by  Lysander,  li.  395. 

t  Caetulo,  a  city  of  the  Celtiberians, 
iii.  3. 

6aetue,  one  of  the  officers  of  Spar- 
Ucus,  ii.  459. 

Qatabatee,  Demetrius  so  entitled  by 
the  Athenisns  in  one  of  their  acts  d[ 
worship,  iv.  50. 

t  Cauma,  a  city  in  Sicily,  i.  337. 
404;  It.  176. 

t  Cataenia,  iv.  78. 

t  Ca/t/lM«^  Luciua,  murders  his  own 
brother,  and  persuades  Sylla  to  put 
him  amongat  tiie  pioieribed,  iT  .9 ;  ii. 
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340.  Attempts  to  flabvert  the  go* 
vernnent,  and  is  nesr  ezecating  tt, 
iii.  333.  Account  of  bis  conspirac^^ 
333.  His  sccomplices,  ib.  The  pro- 
ceedings  consequent  thereupon,  ib. 
His  character,  it.  9.  Stands  for  the 
consulship,  and  loses  it,  ib.  His  reso- 
lutio  n  to  kill  Cicero,  1 1.  His  msolent 
ssying  in  the  senate,  ib.  Fails  in  his 
application  for  the  consulship  again, 
12.  Is  commanded  to  quit  Rome,  and 
assembles  an  army,  13.  t>ebates  in 
the  senate  concerning  the  manner  in 
which  his  accomplices  should  be  pu- 
nished, 16.  tie  and  his  army  destroy- 
ed by  Caius  Antonius,  18. 

Cato  the  Censor,  said  to  be  bora 
at  Tusculum,  ii.  132.  Lives  in  his 
youth  on  a  paternal  estate,  near  the 
country  of  die  Sabines,  ib.  His  third 
name  originally  Priscus,  ib.  Whv 
changed  to  Cato^  ib.  ffis  hair  red» 
and  eyes  grey,  ib.  Healthy  and  strong, 
for  he  was  inured  to  labour  and  tem- 
perance, 133  Considers  eloquence 
ss  an  additional  body,  ib,  Pleads 
causes  in  the  villages  and  borooghs, 
but  pleads  without  fee  or  reward, 
ib.  Hilitarv  glory  atill  a  greater  ob- 
ject with  biro,  ib.  Makes  hb  6rft 
campaign  at  the  age  of  seventeen, 
when  Hannibal  was  at  the  hei^t  of 
his  prosperity  in  Italy,  ib.  His  be- 
haviour  in  battle,  ib.  Marches  on 
foot,  and  carriea  his  own  arms,  ib. 
Never  angry  with  his  servant  for  his 
msnner  of  dressing  his  victuals,  ib. 
Water  his  common  drink,  ib.  In  this 
respect  he  followed  the  example  of 
llanius  Curius,  ib>  Serves  under  Fa- 
bius  Masdmos,  at  the  aiege  of  Taren- 
turn,  and  forms  a  connection  there 
with  Nearchus  the  Fythsgoresn,  134. 
Learns  Greek  at  a  late  period,  ib. 
What  were  his  favourite  authors,  ib. 
Valerias  Flaccus  takes  him  into  his 
protection,  and  advises  him  to  go  to 
Rome,  135.  His  pleadings,  and  the 
interest  of  Valerius,  procure  him 
friends  there,  ib.  He  is  appointed 
s  legionary  tribune,  and  afterwards 
quzstor,  ib.  Rises  to  the  highest 
honours  in  time,  and  is  the  coUesgue 
of  Valerius,  both  in  thb  consulate  and 
censorship,  ib.  Takes  Fsbius  Maxi- 
mus  for  his  model,  ib.  When  quxs- 
tor  to  Scipio  in  the  African  expedi- 
tion, comes  home  to  accuse  him  of 
lavishing  the  public  mooey«<6.  Called 
the  Roman  Demosthenes,  136.  The 
Romans  comparatively  corrupt  in  his 
time,  ib.    His  extreme  temperance 

»Qd  fru^ity,  ib.    RefleOtions  on  his 
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selling^  his  old  alsiveB,  137.  When  go- 
rcmq^^it  Sardinia,  he  puts  the  peo- 
ple W  that  country  to  no  manner  of 
change,  138.  Inexorable  in  whatever 
relates  to  public  justice,  ib.  The  na. 
ture  of  his  style,  ib.  His  remarkable - 
MyingBf  ib*  Sent  into  the  Hither 
Spain,  141.  Hires  troops  of  the  Cel- 
tiberians,  ib.  Gains  a  great  battle,  t ^. 
Takes  four  hundred  towns,  ib.  Gives 
every  soldier  a  pound  weight  of  silver 
over  snd  above  bis  booty,  143.  Keeps 
not  only  himself*  but  all  his  depen- 
dents, from  extortion,  ib.  Scipio 
gets  himself  appointed  his  suooessor, 
near  the  conclusion  of  the  war;  a 
measure  that  reflects  dishonour  on 
him  rather  than  on  Cato,  ib.  Cato 
la  honoured  with  a  triumph,  ib»  He 
is  equally  industrious  in  the  public 
service  sfterwards,  ib.  Goes  a  vo- 
lunteer with  Tiberius  Sempronius 
into  Thrace,  and  with  Acilius  Glabrio 
into  Greece,  ib.  Several  Grecian  ci- 
ties  revolt ;  but  Cato  retains  Corinth, 
Patrae,  and  £gium,  in  their  duty,  143. 
The  purport  of  bis  speech  to  the 
Athenians,  ib,  Antiochus  thinks  him- 
self secure  in  defending  the  pass  of 
Thermopylae,  ib,;  but  Csto  takea  a 
circuit,  and  falls  upon  his  rear,  144. 
Manlius  attacks  him  in  front,  and  he 
is  put  to  flight,  ib.  Cato  carries  the 
6rst  news  of  the  victory  to  Rome» 
145.  Considers  it  as  a  great  political 
duty  to  prosecute  offenders,  ib,    Im- 

Keaches  Scipio  Africanus,  and  his 
rother  LuciUs,  ib.  Often  impeached 
himself,  and  once  when  he  was  very 
old,  146.  What  he  said  thereupon, 
ib.  la  candidate  for  the  censorship, 
ib.  What  the  power  of  that  office 
was,  ib.  Chosen,  notwithstanding  his 
decUrations  that  he  will  be  a  severe 
censor,  147.  Valerius  Flaccus  is  ap- 
pointed his  collesgue  at  his  request, 
ib.  He  enrob  Valerius  Flaccus  chief 
of  the  senate,  ib.  Expels  Lucius 
Qointius  Snd  Manilius,  ib.  Degrades 
Lucius,  the  brother  of  Scipio,  148. 
What  he  did  with  respect  to  articles 
of  luxury,  ib.  He  demolishes  the 
houses  that  jutted  out  into  the  street, 
149.  Is  fined  two  talents,  <6.  Cen- 
sured for  building  the  Porcian  hall 
at  the  public  chuf^e,  ib.  The  peo- 
ple erect  his  statue  in  the  temple  of 
BtdUht  ib.  The  inscription  on  that 
sutue,  ib.  What  he  hsd  said  before 
concerning  statues,  ib.  Of  all  men 
the  most  forward  to  commend  him- 
self, ib.  Chooses  a  wife  rather  for 
femily  than  fortune*  150.    Prefers  the 
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chartcter  of  a  good  hinbuid  to  that 
of  a  great  aenator,  ih.  Take%M>oii 
hinaelf  the  education  of  his  4911,  i^, 
Hia  aon'a  constitution  and  qualittea, 
i6.  That  son  roarriea  Tertia,  the 
daughter  of  Paulua  JEmiUua,  151. 
Cato'a  management  of  his  slaves,  ib. 
Turns  bis  thouf^hu  from  agriculture 
to  more  certain  dependencies,  ib. 
Practises  usury  upon  ships  in  the 
moat  blameable  manner,  152.  Lends 
money  to  his  sUves,  ib.  In  what 
manner  repaid,  ib.  The  extravagant 
praise  he  gave  to  economy,  ib.  Dia. 
pleased  at  the  influence  which  the 
eloquence  of  Cameades  had  on  the 
Roman  youth,  ib.  His  ui\juat  re- 
flection on  Socntes,  ib.  His  predic- 
tion,  ib.  An  enemy  to  the  Grecian 
physicians,  ib.  A  quack  himself,  154. 
Marries  a  young  wife  in  his  old  age, 
t^.  Has  a  son  by  that  wife,  to  whom 
be  g^ves  the  surname  of  Salonius, 
155.  Bears  the  death  of  his  son  Mar> 
cus  with  the  moderation  of  a  philoso- 
pher, ib.  Writes  histories  and  booka 
on  country  aflairs,  1.56.  Keeps  a  bet- 
ter table  in  the  country  than  in  town, 
ib.  His  converaation,  what,  ib.  Goes 
ambassador  to  Carthage,  ib.  Causes 
the  third  Punic  war,  ib.  Dies  in  the 
beginning  of  it,  158.  A  verse  of  Ho- 
mer's, which  he  applied  to  Scipio,  af- 
terwards the  second  Africanua,  t^. 

Cat0,  Marcus,  son  of  Cato  the  Cen- 
sor, loses  his  sword  in  battle,  il.  19. 
What  he  does  to  recover  it,  ib.  Mar- 
ries tlie  daughter  of  Paulus  ^roilius, 
151. 

Cato,  the  grandfather  of  Cato  the 
Censor,  had  five  horses  killed  under 
him  in  battles,  ii.  133. 

Cato  SaUmiuo^  ii.  155, 158. 

Cato  of  Utica,  great  grandson  of 
Cato  the  Censor,  iii.  316.  Left  an  or- 
phan, together  with  his  brother  Cm- 
pio  and  his  sister  Porcia,  ib.  Brought 
up  in  the  house  of  Livius  Drusos,  nis 
mother's  brother,  ib.  Had  great  firm- 
ness and  solidity  when  a  child,  ib. 
Eztraordinaiy  instances  of  his  intre- 
pidity and  love  of  justice,  in  that 
period,  317.  He  asks  his  preceptor 
for  a  sword  to  kill  Sylla,  318.  His 
answer  to  those  who  asked  kin^ 
Whom  he  loved  most  ?  ib.  His  affec- 
tion for  hia  brother  Cspio  very  great, 
319.  He  Ukea  upon  him  the  priest- 
hood of  Apollo,  ib.  Forms  a  connec- 
tion with  Antipater  of  Tyre,  for  the 
sake  of  studying  the  Stoic  philoso- 
phy, ib.  Cultivates  the  eloquence 
which  was  fit  for  popular  assemblies. 


ib.    The  first  occasion  of  hia  apeak- 
ing  in    public,  ib.     The   nature  of 
his    eloquence    described,    ib.     He 
strengthens. his  constitution  bv  exer- 
cise, 320.    Travels  away  on  foot,  ih. 
Is  remarkably  patient  and  abatemioos 
in  sicknessi  ib     Drinks  at  first  only 
one  glass  after  his  meals ;  but  in  time, 
loves  to  sii  over  a  bottle,  for  the  sake 
of  philosophical  converaation,  t£.  Veiy 
inattentive  to  his  dress,  even  when 
he  appeared  in  public,  ib.     Lends 
his  money  to  his  friends  without  in- 
terest, ib.    Knows  no  woman  before 
his  marriage,  321.    Paya*hia  first  ad- 
dresses to  Leptda,  and  diaappmnted, 
ib.    Writes  iambics  against  his  rival, 
whose  proceedings  were  unfair,  ib. 
Marriea  Attilia,  the  daughter  of  Sora- 
nua,  ib,    Sert'es  aa  a  volunteer  under 
Gellius,  in  the  war  with  Spartacus,  ib. 
A  law  being  made  against  the  use  of 
nomenclatora,  he  commits  the  names  . 
of  the  citizens  to  memory,  321.  Goes 
with  a  tribune's  commission  under 
Uubrius  into  Macedonia,  ib,    Rubrius 
givea  him  the  command  of  a  legion, 
which  he  forms  in  the  most  excellent 
manner  to  oilitary  virtue,  332.    He 
goes  to  Pergamus^  and  prevaib  upon 
Al^nodorus  the  Stoic  to  return  with 
him,  323.     His  brother  Cxpio  dies  at 
JEnua,  in  Thrace,  t6.    On  this  occa- 
sion,  he  shows  rather  the  sensibility 
of  a  brother,  than  the  foKitude  of  a 
philosopher,  ib.    Is  left  co-heir  with 
Cxpio's  daughter,  323.    CxsaPs  ca- 
lumny against  him,  ib.    Great  expres- 
sions of  affection  from  hia  troops  at 
his  departure,   ib.    He    visits  Asis, 
and  De'iotartta  invites  him  to  hia  court, 
324.    His  manner  of  travelling,  and 
care  not  to  be  troublesome,  ib.  Meets 
with  a  pleasant  adventure  on  entering 
Antioch,  ib.   Pompey  givea  him  an 
honourable  reception  at  Ephesua,  325 
What  Curio  has  said  to  Cato  with  re- 
spect to  his  travelling,  ib,    Detotarus 
strongly  importunes  him  to  receive 
his  presents,  and  he  makea  a  veiy 
short  stay  at  his  court,  on  account  ojp 
that  importunity,  ib.    He  sails  from 
Brundosium  to  Rome  in  the  ship  that 
carried  Caepio's  remaina,  and  has  a  bsd 
passage,  326.    When  quaestor,  makes 
a  great  reformation  in  that  depart- 
ment, ib     Calls  the  assassins  employ- 
ed by  Sylla  to  account,  327.  Prevents 
his  colleague,  Marcellus,  from  making 
an  unjust  grant,  328.    Always  atten£ 
the    meetings  of  the   aenate,    329. 
Watches  over  the  conduct  of  Pom- 
pey, ib.  Opposes  the  pernicious  prac- 
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tiees  of  Clo^tUy  i6.  His  TeracSty  be- 
comes -proverbial,  ib,  ,  Not  inclined 
to  offer  himself  for  tribune  of  the 
people,  but  puts  a  force  upon  himself 
when  he  finds  that  Metellus  Nepos 
stands  for  that  office,  330.  Being  ap- 
pointed  tribune,  he  gives  the  people 
a  severe  charge  with  respect  to  cor. 
Toption  in  the  consular  elections,  »6. 
Prosecutes  Mursna  for  offending  in 
that  way,  331.  If  ursna,  notwithstand- 
ing, consults  him  during  his  consul- 
ship, it,  Cato  supports  the  supreme 
magistrate  by  many  excellent  mea- 
sures during  the  turbulent  times  of 
Catiline,  ib.  He  prevails  with  the 
senate  to  decree  that  the  conspirators 
should  be  capitally  punisbec^  332.  A 
billet  is  brought  to  Caesar  in  the  se- 
nate-house, and  Cato  insists  on  having 
it  read  publicly,  ib.  The  billet  is  from 
Cato's  sister,  Servilia,  333.  Unfortu- 
nate  amongst  the  women,  ib.  The 
conduct  of  his  own  wife  Attilia  not 
unexceptionable,  ib.  He  divorces  her, 
ib.  Marries  Marcia,  the  daughter  of 
Philip,  ib,  Hortensius  desires  to  have 
hec,  and  Cato  gives  her  up  to  him,  ib. 
He  persuades  the  senate  to  grant  the 
people  a  free  gift  of  corn,  in  order  to 
counterwork  the  popularity  of  Caesar, 
334.  The  ill  policy  of  that  proceed- 
ing, id.  n.  Metellus  proposes  an  edict 
to  call  Pompey  and  his  troops  into 
Italy,  intending  to  give  up  the  state 
into  bis  hands,  ib,  Cato  opposes  him 
at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  and  succeeds, 
ib.  335.  PrevenU  the  senate  from 
voting  Metellus  infamous,  336.  Pro- 
cures Lucullus  his  triumph,  which 
Memmius  had  attempted  to  deprive 
him  of,  t^.  Prevents  the  senate  from 
eranting  Pompey's  requisition  to  de- 
fer the  election  of  consuls  till  his  ar- 
rival, ib.  Pompey  demands  two  of 
Cato's  nieces  in  marriage  $  the  elder 
for  himself,  and  the  vounger  for  his 
son  i  and  Cato  refuses  him,  337.  Pom- 
pey is  soon  after  guilty  of  open  bribe- 
ry, ib.  Cato's  bad  policy  in  rejecting 
the  alliance  of  Pompey  throws  him 
into  the  arms  of  Caesar,  ib,  Cato  sup- 
ports Lucullus  against  Pompey,  ib. 
Opposes  the  Agrarian  law  proposed 
by  Pompey  and  Cxsar,  338.  They 
carry  it  against  him  bv  violence,  i6. 
The  senate  is  commanded  to  swear  to 
the  observance  of  the  law,  ib.  Cato 
is  prevailed  upoft  by  Cicero  to  take 
the  oath,  339.  He  opposes  Caesar 
with  respect  to  the  distribution  of 
lands  in  Campania,  and  Caesar  leads 
him  to  prison,  ib,  Cxsar  perceives 
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the  bad  policy  of  that  measure,  and 
engages  one  of  the  tribunes  to  rescue 
him,  ib.    The  people  vote  Caesar  the 

J>rovinces  of  Illyricum  and  the  Gauls 
or  five  years;  upon  which  Cato  tells 
them,  they  were  voting  a  tyrant  into 
the  citadel  of  Rome,  ib,  Cato  is  sent 
to  Cyprus,  that  Clodius  might  be  able 
to  banish  Cicero,  340.  Cato,  before 
his  departure,  exhorts  Cicero  to  yield 
to  the  necessity  of  the  times,  ib. 
Brings  Ptolemy,  king  of  Cyprus,  to 
submit  by  negociation,  ib.  Ptolemy, 
king  of  Egypt,  who  was  on  his  way  to 
Rome,  to  solicit  his  re-establishment 
in  that,  kingdom,  waits  on  Cato  at 
Rhodes,  ib.  The  good  advice  that 
Cato  gave  him,  341.  Ptblemy  of  Cy- 
prus, poisons  himself,  ib.  Cato  re- 
stores the  Byzantine  exiles,  and  re- 
conciles them  to  their  fellow-citizens, 
ib.  Offends  Munatius  by  his  minute 
attention  to  the  sale  of  Ptolemy's 
goods,  ib,  Munatius  is  reconciled  to 
him,  through  the  mediation  of  Marcia, 
342.  Cato  returns  near  seven  thou- 
sand talents  of  silver  to  Rome,  ib. 
Ifis  honourable  reception  there ;  and 
great  privileges  decreed  him,  which 
he  declines,  343.  Cicero,  on  his  re- 
turn from  banishment,  puUs  down  the 
tribunitial  acts  of  Clodius,  ib.  Cato 
defends  them,  ib.  This  occasions  a 
coldness  between  Cicero  and  Cato, 
but  afterwards  ^ey  are  reconciled, 
ib.  Caesar,  Pompey,  and  Crassus, 
erect  themselves  into  a  triumvirate, 
and  divide  the  empire  amongst  them  ; 
upon  which  Cato  advises  his  brother- 
in-law  Lucius  Domitius  to  oppose 
them  with  respect  to  the  consulship, 
344.  Pompey  and  Crassus  drive  Do- 
initius  out  of  the  Campus  Martius  by 
violence,  and  they  are  elected  con- 
suls, ib.  Cato  is  wounded  in  the  fray, 
ib.  Cato  stands  for  the  praetorship, 
but  Pompey  defeats  biro,  by  very  un- 
fair means,  345.  Cato  predicts  the 
evils  that  afterwards  betel  the  com- 
nion wealth,  t*.  He  prevents  the  peo- 
ple from  pulling  down  Pompey's  sta- 
tues, 346.  Tells  Pompey,  that  he 
was  raising  Cxsar  to  the  ruin  of  him- 
self, and  the  commonwealth  too,  ib. 
Is  elected  prxtor,  but  disgraces  that 
office  by  the  meanness  of  his  dress, 
ib.  Moves  for  a  law,  that  every  can- 
didate should  declare  upon  oath  that 
he  had  been  guilty  of  no  bribe r)r,  ib, 
Clodius  accuses  Cato  of  embezzling  a 
quantity  of  the  Cyprian  treasure,  347. 
Marcus  Favonius,  a  friend  of  Cato's, 
elected  aedile  through  his  assistsnce, 
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S48.  Cato  conducts  the  publjc  en- 
terUinmentg  for  Favonius,  with  re- 
markable p.irsi  mom,  i5  Scipio,  Hyp. 
•aeus,  and  Milo,  being  candidates  for 
the  consulate,  and  nothing  but  vio. 
lence  and  anarchy  prevailing,  Cato 
supports  Bibiilus'  motion  that  Pom- 

Sey  should  be  declared  sole  consul, 
49.  Reproves  Pompey  for  some  par- 
tial proceedings,  ib.  Cato,  jealous  of 
tbm  progress  tha*  Czsar  wa$  making 
towards  supreme  power,  stands  for  the 
consulship,  350.  Loses  his  election  by 
his  zeal  against  bribery,  ib  Opposes 
a  thanksgiving  for  Cxsar's  victoriCH  in 
in  Germany,  351.  A  proposal  being 
made  in  the  senate  to  appoint  a  suc- 
cessor to  Csesatr,  and  Cxsar's  friends 
opposing  it,  except  on  certain  condi- 
tions, Cato  declares  that  Caesar  had 
now  thrown  off  the  mask,  ib  On  Cap- 
aar's  taking  Ariminum,  Cato  advises 
tlie  senate  to  put  every  thing  in  the 
hands  of  Pompey,  352.  Sends  his 
younger  son  to  Munatius  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Bnitii,  ib  Takes  Marcia 
again,  on  the  death  of  Hortensius,  ib. 
Follows  Pompey  with  his  eldest  son, 
ib  Is  appointed  to  the  government 
of  Sicilv,  but  finds  the  island  already 
•eized  by  the  adverse  party,  353. 
Goes  to  Pompey  at  Dyrrliachiuro,  t^. 
Advises  to  procrastinate  the  war,  and 
that  np  Roman  should  be  killed,  ex- 
cept in  the  field  of  buttle,  ib.  Goes 
into  Asia  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
men  and  ships,  ib.  Pompey,  jealous 
of  Cato's  love  of  liberty,  gives  the 
command  of  the  fleet  to  Bibulus,  354. 
Pompey 's  address  to  the  army  little 
regarded,  in  comparison  of  that  of 
Cato,  ib.  Pompey,  after  his  success 
«t  Dyrrhachium,  leaves  his  magazines 
there,  together  with  fifteen  cohorts, 
under  the  command  of  Cato,  ib.  Af- 
ter the  overthrow  at  pharsalia,  Cato 
passes  into  Corcyra,  and  takes  the 
command  of  the  fleet,  ib,  Pompey 
the  vounger  would  have  killed  Cice- 
ro, but  Cato  saves  him,  ib  He  is  in- 
formed, on  the  African  coast,  of  the 
death  of  Pompey,  ib.  His  march 
through  the  deserts  of  Libya  to  join 
Scipio,  355.  Corrects  the  pride  of 
Juba,  ib.  Refuses  to  take  tne  com- 
nand  of  the  army  upon  him,  but  re- 
pents of  it  afterwards, /&  Saves  the 
Uticans  from  being  put  to  the  sword, 
356.  Fortifies  Utica,  and  fills  it  with 
provisions,  ib.  Advises  Scipio  to  pro- 
ceed slowly  in  the  war,  but  is  not  at- 
tended to,  ib.  Scipio  is  defeated  and 
ruined  in  the  battle  of  Thapsus,  357. 


Cato's  speech  to  the  three  hundred, 
358  They  give  up  the  thoughts  of 
sUnding  a  siege,  359.  What  passed 
between  Cato  and  a  body  of  cavalry, 
360.  Statyllius  aflTecU  to  imitate  the 
firmness  of  Cato,  362.  Ctreumstances 
previous  to  the  death  of  Cato,  363L 
Circumstances  of  his  death,  364. 

Cato,  son  of  Cato  of  Utica,  iii.  366. 
His  intrigue  with  the  wife  oC  a  Cap- 
padocian  prince,  ib.  Falls  gloriously 
in  battle,  ib.  iv.  208. 

Caule,  the  wealth  of  the  primitiTe 
times,  i.  173. 

Catutwt  Lutatms,  consul  with  Ma- 
rt us,  ii.  ^52.  Guards  the  country  of 
the  Norici,  ib  Quits  the  passes  of 
the  Alps,  258.  PuU  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  By\ng  forces,  that  they 
might  seem  to  be  only  retreating, 
259.  Fights  a  battle  in  conjunction 
with  Marius,  and  the  victory  is  chiefly 
owing  to  Catulus,  263  Vows  a  tem- 
ple to  the  fortune  of  that  day,  261.  His 
name  cut  on  the  weapons  of  his  men, 
263.  Gives  Sylla  occasion  to  distin- 
guish himself,  to  the  great  vexation  of 
Kacius,  310,  Catulus  censor  with 
Crassus,  461.  Opposes  Crassiu'  at- 
tempt to  make  Egypt  tributaiy,  ib. 
Accuses  Caesar  to  the  senate  for 
setting  up  Marius'  images  in  the  Ca- 
pitol, iii.  234.  Caesar's  competitor  for 
the  pontificate,  and  offers  him  money 
to  decline,  235.  His  excellent  charac- 
ter, 327.  Catulus  consul  with  Le- 
pidus,  94.  His  address  to  the  peo- 
ple concerning  Pompey,  103.  Endea- 
vours to  save  an  obnoxious  secretsiy 
in  the  quaestor's  ofiice,  iv.  181.  Blames 
Cicero  for  suflTering  Caesar  to  escape 
in  Catiline's  conspiracy,  iii.  235.  His 
death,  ii.  278. 

t  CaucanUf  Mount,  iii.  112  j  ii.  382 ; 
iv.  47. 

t  Caulonia,  I  312;  iv.  157. 

t  Caunu9t  ii.  448:  iv.  57.  79. 

CebaHtuus  offers  to  discover  a  con- 
spiracy to  Alexander,  iii.  206. 

Cecina,  one  of  Vitellius'  generals, 
iv.  303.  His  gigantic  size,  and  foreign 
dress,  304. 

Ceditiu8,  Marcus  informed  hy  a  su- 
pernatural voice  of  the  approach  of 
the  Gauls,  i.  229* 

Celer,  one  of  the  friends  of  Romu- 
lus, said  to  be  the  person  that  killed 
Remus,  i.  36. 

Celer,  Metellus,  why  so  called,  I 
36. 

f  CeLtTue,  in  Upper  Phiygia,  iii.  34 ; 
iv.  47. 

Cehrei,  light  troops^  which  Rornu- 
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lusnsedas  a  life-gond,  i.  55.    Dii- 
miseed  by  Numa*  106. 

Celidaeif.    See  Bachelor: 

CeSdaejf,  argument  against  it,  i. 
136. 

Celnu,  llariu^  a  friend  of  Galba% 
iv.396.  Saved  by  Otho,  298.  Tlieir 
first  interview  after  Otbo's  accession, 
300, 

t  Celue,  a  people  of  Gaul,  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  best  part 
of  Italy,  ii.  249.  ;rhe  limits  of  their 
country  described,  ib. 

Celtiberimu,  ii.  243;  iii.  3.  De- 
mand two  hundred  talenta  of  Cato  for 
their  assistance  in  his  wars,  and  be 
agrees  to  the  demand,  ii.  141 . 

Celto-Scyth£t  the  nations  which 
bore  that  name,  ii.  349. 

t  Celrmans  and   Sen/met,  i.  330. 

t  Cenchrem,  iv.  58 ;  355. 

T  Cmdnamant^  i.  43, 44. 
•  Cnuor,  office  of  i.  330,  m  ii.  147. 

Center  dying  in  his  office,  an  inaus- 
pidous  circumstance,!.  330,  n.  None 
to  bear  tbat  office  twice,  i.  359.  The 
respect  the  censors  paid  Pompey,  iii. 
99. 

Cemonime^  of  the  family  of  the 
Marcii,  L  359.  Accuses  Sylla  of  ex- 
tortion in  Cappadocia,  but  doesjiot 
bring  him  to  his  trial,  ii.  311. 

Cmsermus,  and  Megabi»eehu»^  com  • 
panionsof  vounff  Crassus,  ii  473.  The 
tbrmer  ordera  his  armour-bearer  to 
kiUhim,475. 

Centwiee,  in  Rome,  i.  374,  n. 

Ceniaur9f  their  battle  with  tlie  La- 
pithae,  i.  33. 

t  Cam,  iii.  448. 

Cephaietif  a  friend  of  Aratqs»  iv. 
276. 

CMaluBt  sent  from  Corinth  to  as- 
sist Timoleon  in  compiling  a  body  of 
laws  for  the  Syracusans,  H  414. 

Cepfdeedvrue,  one  who  assisted  Pelo- 
pidas  in  delivering  Thebes,  falls  in  the 
attack  upon  Leontidas,  ii.  47. 

Ce^deodetua  the  sUtuary,  Phocion 
names  his  sister,  iii.  300. 

t  C^pAwtis,river,  i.  7 ;  iii.  165.  Sylla 
turns  the  course  of  it,  ii.  334. 

Cerandcue,  part  of  Athens  so  called, 
iii.  313.  The  signification  of  the  word, 
ii.  393. 

Ceratmaan  altar*  an  altar  built  of 
horns.    See  Keraton* 

t  Ctrawdan  mountains,  iii.  308. 

Ccre6ruff,  the  name  of  ATdoneus,  or 
Pluto*sdog,i.  33. 

t  Cercmo,  isle  of,  ii.   375 ;  iv.  156. 

Cercjfen  the  Arcadian,  Theseus  kills 
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him  in  wrestling,  i.  7,  and  ravatbes  hi* 
daughter,  31. 

Ceree,  i.  53.  The  Spartans  lacri* 
ficed  to  her  on  their  leaving  oft* 
mourning,  93.  Her  mysteries  cele« 
brated  at  Eleusis,  i.  353  Her  tem- 
ple at  Uermione  plundered  by  the 
pirates,  ii.  102. 

Cethegua  flies  with  young  Marius, 
ii.  274. 

Cetbegue  the  tribune,  his  flagitious 
life,  ii.  374.  An  enemy  to  LucuHus, 
t^.  An  accomplice  in  Cstiline's  con- 
spiracy, iii.  331 ;  iv.  14.  He  and.Len- 
tulus  put  to  death  by  order  of  the 
senate,  17.  Had  been  employed  by 
Catiline  to  kill  Cicero,  l3. 

Cohbriae  the  Athenian  goes  to 
Egypt,  and  Tachos  makes  him  admi- 
ral,  iii.  80  When  general  of  tbe 
Athenians,  Phocion  serves  under  him# 
iv.  146.  His  character,  i^.  Hisgrrat 
regard  tor  Phocion,  ib,  Loses  his  life 
by  his  heat  in  attempting  to  land  in  tbe 
isle  of  Chios,  ib. 

Charon,  founder  of  the  ChBronea» 
ii.  335. 

Cfuerondaa,  archon  at  Athens,  iii* 
465. 

f  C/utranea,  the  place  of  Plutarch's 
nativity,  I.  xviii ;  li.  349  History  of 
its  inhabitants,  ib,  iv  127.  Battles  near 
it,ii   319  3^5;  iii.  61. 

t  ChaUatra,  iii.  305.    . 

Chalcatpiikt,  ii.  17. 324.  337. 

t  Chakedon  besieged  by  AlcibiadeSy 
i.  348.    By  Mithridates,  ii.  376. 

Chaidoieua,  the  temple  of  Minerva 
at  Sparta,  i.  70:  iii.  376. 

f  Chalcidian  foretels  the  greatness 
ofS>na,ii.313. 

t  Chakie,  ii.  178.  191.  196;  iv.  74. 

Chalcodon^  i.  20.  36. 

t  Chaldteane,  iii.  225. 

ChaltUan  scheme,  Octavius  is  killed 
with  one  in  his  bosom,  ii-  377. 

Chameleon  never  changes  to  white, 
i*341. 
*  +  Chaoniana,  ii.  333. 

t  Characitanif  a  people  beyond  the 
Tagus,  iii.  15.  Subdued  by  a  stratagem 
of  Sertorius,  ib 

Chorea,  the  Athenian  genersl  Timo- 
theus'  observation  on  his  showing 
his  wounds,  ii.  39.  Sent  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Byzantines,  but  does  not 
maintain  his  character  there,  iii.  396. 
Defeats  the  king  of  Persia's  lieute. 
nants,  iv.  250. 

Charea  the  orator,  reflects  on  PhO' 
cion,  iii.  289.    Pbocion's  answer,  ih. 

f  Charea,  river,  iv.  258. 
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Chare$,  the  hiitorian,  tii.  ir6. 

Charicht,  Fhocion's son-in-law,  exe- 
cutes a  scandalous  commissioii  for 
Harpalus,  iii.  302.  Is  summoned  to 
answer  for  it,  and  Phocion  refuses  to 
defend  him,  i6. 

Chariclo,  wife  of  Sciron,  i.  7. 

Charidemua,  takes  Troy,  iii.  35. 

Charidemus,  the  orator,  iii.  397. 465. 

Chariiaut,  kin^  of  Spafta,  i.  G7. 
Suspects  Lycurgus  of  conspiring 
i^inst  him,  and  takes  reltig^  in  the 
Chalcioicos,  70. 

Charimenet^  the  diviner,  a  friend  of 
Aratus,  iv.  256. 

Chariot  drawn  by  four  white  horses, 
appropriated  to  Jupiter,  i.  225.  Ca- 
miilus  only  presumes  to  ride  in  such  an 
one,  ib. 

Charioti,  when  first  used  in  tri- 
umphs, i.  44. 

Chatiol9,  armed  with  scythes,  ii.  326. 

Charm.     See  Jlmttlet. 

Charnthrtf  one  of  Cleopatra's  wo- 
men,  iv.  121.  The  defence  she  makes 
for  het  mistress,  137. 

Charon,  lends  his  house  to  Pelopi- 
das  snd  the  exiles,  on  their  undertake 
\ng  to  dejiver  Thebes  from  its  tyrants, 
ii.  43.  On  suspicion  of  a  conspiracy, 
is  cited  to  appear  before  Archias,  45. 
Behaves  with  sucli  firmness,  that  the 
tyrant  dismisses  his  fears,  46. 

Charonites,  who  so  called,  iv.  93. 

CharopSy  son  of  Mschatas,  prince  of 
Kpirus,  a  friend  to  the  Romans,  ii, 
186. 

f  Chelidotiian  islands,  ii.  361. 

Chelidonia,  daughter  of  Leotychi- 
das,  and  wife  of  Cleonymus,  ii.  331. 
A  criminal  commerce  between  her 
and  Acrotatus  the  son  of  Areus,  i6. 

Chelouisf  daughter  of  Leonidss,  and 
wife  of  CleomDrotus,  a  pattern  of 
love  and  duty  to  her  father  and  her 
husband,  iii.  378. 

t  Cher9oneoe  of  Epirus,  ii.  209.  Of 
Thrace,  colonized  by  Pericles,  i.  266. 
274.  Totally  subdued  by  Cimon,  ii. 
362.     Of  Syria,  iv.  80. 

Cldchentf  used  by  the  Itomans  in 
augury,  iii.  425. 

Childi  born  with  an  elephant's  head. 
See  Prodigies. 

Children,  the  weakly  destroyed  at 
Sparta,  i.  82.  The  rest  how  educated 
there,  83,  etesq, 

Chileuo  the  Arcadian,  assists  The- 
mistocles  in  adjusting  the  differences 
between  the  Greeks  during  the  Per- 
sian war,  i.  194. 

Chilo^  one  of  Cato's  slaves,  a  gram- 
marian, ii.  150. 
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f  Chios,  a  city  in  the  island  of  ttiaf 
name,  furnishes  Alcibiades  with  pro- 
vender for  his  horses,  i.  328.  Lacul- 
lus  expefa  Mithridates'  forces  from 
Chios,  ii.  371. 

ChUdon,  a  messenger  intended  to 
be  sent  by  Hipposthenidas  to  Pelopi- 
das,  but  fortunately  does  not  go,  ii. 
44. 

Chtfoc,  an  Egyptian  month,  i.  38. 

Charilu8,  a  varnishing  poet,  retain- 
ed by  Lysander,  ii.  295. 

Cholargia,  Pericles  of  that  ward,  i. 
357. 

ChoruM  of  music  sent  annually  to 
Belos  by  the  Athenians,  ii.  419. 

Ckreocopid^t  white-washed  men  at 
Athens,  i.  145. 

t  Chryaa,  i.  20. 

Chrytawteo,  an  officer  in  the  arm/ 
of  Cyrus,  ii.  100. 

Chrytermtt,  his  son  Ptolemy  killed 
by  Cleomenes'  party  in  Alexandria,  Vt\. 
410. 

Chrywippua,  iv.  239, 

Chryaio,  a  courtesan,  one  of  Deme- 
trius' mistresses,  iv.  59. 

Ckrytogomu  the  musician,  i.  350. 

Chirysofonuo,  one  of  Sylla's  freed - 
men,  iv.  S. 

CicBKO,  Marcus  Tollius,  his  mother 
Helvia  of  a  noble  flimily,  and  excel- 
lent character,  iv.  1.  Yarious  ac- 
counts of  the  family  of  his  fiitfaer,  i^. 
Whence  the  name  of  Cicero,  t6.  What 
he  said  on  bis  friends  advising  him  to 
change  his  name,  ih.  Initead  of  his 
third  name,  engraves  a  vetch  upon  a 
vase,  which  he  dedicated  when  quaes- 
tor in  Sicily,  ih.  Of  divtinguisihed  re- 
putation amongst  bis  scbool-feQows, 
ib.  His  poetry,  2.  Attends  the  lec- 
tures of  Philo  the  Academician,  and 
studies  law  under  Mucins  Scsevola,  t^. 
Gets  a  taste  of  military  knowledge 
under  Sylla  in  the  Marsian  War,  id. 
Withdraws  to  a  philosophic  life,  on 
account  of  the  disorders  of  the  state, 

3.  Defends  lloscius,  when  accused, 
by  Sylla's  orders,  of  the  murder  of 
his  father,  ik.  In  fear  of  Sylla'a  re- 
sentment, retires  to  Greece,  under 
pretence  of  doing  it  for  his  health, 
ib.  His  habit  of  body  slender,  and 
his  voice  harsh,  ib.  Attends  the  lec- 
tures of  Anttochos  at  Athens,  and 
admires  his  elocution,  ib.  Loves  tlie 
new  Academy,  ib.  Receives  the  newa 
of  Sylla's  death,  ib.  His  health  and 
manner  of  speaking  greatly  improved^ 

4.  His  friends  at  Rome  solicit  his 
return  ;  but  he  first  sails  to  Asia,  and 
attends  the  philosophers  and  rhetori- 
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cbns  there,  t5.  How  Apotlonttn  M olo 
was  affected  at  Rhodes,  on  Cicero's 
declaiming^  in  Greek,  ib.  Cicero  con- 
sults the  oracle  at  Delphi,  which  bids 
him  follow  nature,  and  not  the  opi- 
nion of  the  multitude,  ib.  This  makes 
him  cautious  of  any  attempts  towards 
popularity,  ib.  At  last  he  betakes 
nimself  to  the  bar,  and  is  Immediately 
distinguished  aboTe  all  the  orators  in 
Rome,  t6.  Finds  advantage,  in  point 
of  action,  from  the  instructions  or  Ros- 
oius  and  iEsop,  5.  M'^hat  he  sud  of 
bawling  orators,  ib.  His  free  use  of 
his  talent  at  repartee  gets  him  the 
character  of  a  malevolent  man,  ib. 
When  quxstor  in  Sicily,  supplies 
Rome  with  com,  ib.  Notwithstanding 
this  burden,  his  justice  and  modera- 
tion recommend  him  to  the  Sicilians, 
ib.  From  an  adventure  on  his  return 
perceives  the  slow  progress  of  fame* 
ib.  Acquaints  himself  with  the 
names  and  connections  of  the  Ro- 
mans, 6.  Will  take  no  fee  or  reward 
for  his  services  at  the  bar,  ib.  In 
What  manner  he  gained  the  Sicilians 
their  cause  against  Verres,  ib.  His 
answer  to  Hortensius,  when  he  said 
he  could  not  solve  riddles,  7.  The 
presents  the  Sicilians  made  him,  when 
Kdile,  ib.  His  country-seats,  ib.  The 
fortune  his  wife  Tarentia  brought  him, 
ib.  Has  a  number  of  men  of  letters 
about  him,  ib.  Very  abstemious  in 
his  diet,  and  attentive  to  exercise,  16. 
Gives  up  his  town-bouse  to  bis  bro- 
ther, and  takes  up  his  residence  on 
the  Palatine  hill,  ib.  Has  a  levee  as 
great  as  Crassus  or  Pompey,  t6.  Re- 
turned first  when  candidate  for  the 
pnetorship,  ib.  Condemns  Licinins 
Macer,  and  the  culprit  kills  himselfi 
7,  8.  His  behaviour  to  Vatinius,  8, 
«nd  to  ICanliui^  ib.  Out  of  fear  of 
Catiline  and  his  associates,  the  pa- 
tricians join  the  plebeians  in  raising 
Cicero  to  the  consulship,  ib.  The 
detestable  character  and  designs  of 
Catiline,  9.  Catiline  solicits  the  con- 
sulship, and  loses  it ;  Cicero  and  Cains 
Antonius  being  appointed  to  that  of- 
fice, ib.  The  tjibunes  of  the  people 
propose  to  set  up  a  decemvirate,  but 
Cicero  quashes  the  bill,  10.  Instance 
of  the  force  of  his  eloquence  in  bring- 
ing the  people  to  relish  a  theatrical 
regulation  in  favour  of  the  equestrian 
order,  11.  Catiline  hastens  his  en- 
terprise before  the  return  of  Pompey, 
ib.  Privately  engages  Sylla's  veterans, 
at  the  head  of  whom  was  Manlttis,  ib, 
Cicero  Innngs  a  charge  against  him 


!n  the  senate,  but  has  not  sddldent 
prooft,  13.  Catiline  offers  himself 
again  for  the  consulship,  but  loses  it 
through  the  vigilance  and  inlereit 
of  Cicero,  t5.  Crassos,  Maroelhts,  and 
Metellus  Scipio,  come  to  Cicefo^s 
house  at  midnight,  and  bring  a  packet 
of  letters  which  give  light  into  the 
intended  massacre,  13.  Cicero  assem- 
bles the  senate,  and  produces  the 
packet,  ib,  CI.  Arius  informs  the  se- 
nate  of  the  designs  of  Sylla's  veteraaSy 
ib.  The  consuls  are  empowered  td 
act  in  the  manner  they  think  best  for 
the  preservation  of  the  commoiH 
wealth,  ib.  Cicero  takes  the  care  of 
the  city  upon  himself,  ib.  Catiline 
sends  Marcius  and  Cethegus  to  aasas« 
si  nate  him ;  but  he  is  apprised  of  his 
danger  by  Folvia,  ib.  '  Cicero  assem* 
hies  the  senate,  and  Catiline  appeata 
and  attempts  to  speak,  but  is  prevent- 
ed, ib,  Cicero  commands  him  to  quit 
Rome ;  and  he  marches  out  with  en- 
signs of  authority,  and  soon  assembles 
an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men,<5. 
Antony,  Cicero's  colleague,  is  sent 
against  him,  14.*  Lentulus  heads  Uie 
conspirators  in  Rome,  ib.  The  cha- 
racter of  Lentulus,  ib.  He  is  de^ 
ceived  by  pretended  prophecies,  ib. 
Resolves  to  kill  the  whole  senate,  and 
bnm  the  city,  ib.  The  conspirators 
take  the  ambassadors  of  the  AUobro* 
ges  into  the  plot,  and  charge  thens 
with  letters  to  their  nation,  and  to 
Catiline,  15.  They  send  one  Titus 
of  Crotona  with  the  ambassadors,  ib. 
Cicero,  by  his  great  vigilance  and  ad- 
dress, discovers  this  affur,  id.  Lajrs 
an  ambush  for  the  Crotonian,  and 
seizes  him ;  the  ambassadors  privately 
assisting  the  state,  ib.  Cicero  assem* 
bles  the  senate,  and  lavs  the  letters 
before  it,  ib.  Other  informations,  ib. 
Lentulus  puts  off  his  praetorian  robe 
in  the  house,  and,  with  his  accom- 
plices, is  taken  into  custody,  ib.  Ci- 
cero gives  the  people  an  account  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  day,  ib.  Spends 
the  night  fallowing  in  considering 
what  punishment  he  should  inflict 
on  the  criminals,  ib.  Silanus  votes  for 
the  highest  punishment,  t6.  The  other 
senators  do  the  same,  till  it  comes  to 
Caesar,  who  was  believed  himself  not 
to  dislike  the  conspiracy,  ib.  Cxsar 
declares  only  for  confiscation  and  im- 
prisonment, 16.  Lutatius  Catulus  for 
capital ;  which  is  supported  by  Cato, 
and  confirmed  by  the  senate,  17.  Ci- 
cero leads  the  convicts  ««everaUy 
through  the  forum  to  prison,  where 
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tbey  ue  executed*  ib.  The  people 
call  bim  the  preaenrer  and  aecond 
tbunder  of  Kome,  18.  Catiline  ^vea 
Caiua  Antoniua  battle,  and  is  destroy- 
ed with  his  wliole  army,  ib,  Cxaar» 
now  pnetor,  and  two  of  the  tribunea, 
prevent  CTicero  from  addreaaing  the 
people,  and  allow  him  only  to  take 
the  oath  on  laying  down  his  office, 
19.  He  takes  it  in  a  form  of  his  own* 
ib.  The  atteropta  agunst  him  de- 
feated by  Cato,  ib.  lie  gains  the 
glorious  title  of  Father  of  hia  Coun- 
try, »6.  His  vanity  diagusting :  yet  not 
unwilling  that  others  should  have 
their  share  of  honour,  ib.  His  testi- 
monies to  the  merit  of  Aristotle,  Plato, 
and  Demosthenes,  ib.  Favours  he 
did  Cratippus,  20.  His  son  studies 
under  that  philosopher,  ib.  Gorgias 
accused  of  accustoming  young  Cxsar 
to  a  life  of  pleasure  and  intempe- 
rance, ib.  Cicero*8  superior  keenness 
of  expression  leads  him  into  viola- 
tions of  decorum,  ib.  Instances  of 
that  keenness,  21.  Clodiiis  becomes 
Cicero's  enemy  for  giving  evidence 
ajgainst  his  plea  of  an  €iUbit  at  the 
time  when  he  entered  Cxsar's  house 
in  disguise,  33.  Clodius  is  elected 
tribune  of  the  people,  and  attacks 
Cicero,  24.  How  the  triumvirate  then 
stood  affected  towards  Cicero,  ib.  Ci- 
cero applies  to  Caesar  for  a  lieute- 
nancy under  bim  in  Gaul,  but  relin- 
quishes it  after  it  was  granted,  t6.  This 
offends  Caesar,  25.  Clodius  summons 
him  to  anawer  for  putting  Lentulua 
and  Cetbegus  to  death,  ib.  Cicero 
puta  on  mourning,  and  twenty  thou- 
sand young  men  of  the  best  families 
bupplicate  the  people  with  him,  ib. 
He  applies  to  Pompey,  who  ungrate- 
fully deserts  him,  ib.  Dedicates  a 
statue  of  Minerva  in  the  Capitol,  26. 
Flies  from  Rome  at  midnight,  ib.  Is 
treated  in  general  with  great  kind- 
ness, notwithstanding  his  banishment 
and  interdiction  from  fire  and  water, 
b^  Clodius,  t^.  What  happened  on 
his  sailing  from  Bnindusium  to  Dyr- 
rhachium,  ib.  He  beara  his  exile 
in  a  manner  unbecoming  a  philo- 
sopher, »6.  Clodius  bums  his  villas; 
and  in  the  place  where  hia  house 
stood  in  Rome,  erects  a  temple  to 
Liberty,,  t6.  Affronts  Pompey,  who 
now  repents  of  his  suffering  Ci- 
cero  to  be  banished,  27.  The  senate 
resolves  to  despatch  no  public  busi- 
ness till  Cicero  is  recalled,  ib.  A 
great  tumult  enaues,  in  which  Quintoa, 
the  brother  of  Cicero,  is  left  for  dead. 


»^.    Miio  funnoDs  Clonus  to  anaver 

for  bis  vioUtion  of  the  public  peace, 
ib,  Pompey  drives  Clodius  out  of 
the  forum,  and  the  people  vote  for 
Cicero's  return  with  great  unanimity, 
t^.  The  senate  vlea  with  the  comoions 
in  zeal  for  Cicero,  ib.  The  cities, 
through  which  he  passes,  do  the 
same,  ib.  He  returns  sixteen  months 
afUr  his  baniahment,  ib.  Erases  Clo- 
dius' acts  from  the  tribunitial  tablet 
and  endeavours  to  annul  them,  but  is 
prevented  by  Cato,  28.  Milo  kills 
Clodius,  and,  being  arraigned  for  the 
,  fact,  chooses  Cicero  for  his  advocate, 
ib.  Cicero,  though  so  able  an  orator, 
had  a  timidity  in  speaking,  ib.  Milo 
loses  his  cau8e,t6.  Ctcero  is  appointed 
one  of  the  augurs,  ib.  Is  sent  pro- 
consul into  Cilicia,  where  he  behaves 
with  great  integrity,  prudence,  and 
moderation,  29  Brings  the  Cappa- 
docians  to  submit  to  Ariobarzanes 
without  bloodshed,  ib,  RouU  the 
robbers  who  had  posseted themaelvea 
of  Mount  Amanus,  and  is  saluted  /m- 
perautr  by  the  army,  29,  30.  Hia 
answer  to  the  zdile  Ccelius,  who  ap- 
plied to  him  for  panthers,  SO.  Visita 
Rhodes  and  Athens  in  his  return,  ib. 
Finds  the  flame  of  civil  war  ready 
to  break  out  at  Rome,  ib.  His  saying 
on  the  senate's  decreeing  him  a  tri- 
umph, ib.  in  great  doubt  and  per- 
plexity as  to  the  part}  he  should  take» 
ib,  Cxsar  would  have  been  satisfied 
with  his  standing  neuter,  but,  at  last 
he  joins  Pompey,  ib.  Cato  blamea 
him  for  not  remaining  at  Rome,  ib. 
He  repents  of  the  step  he  had  taken, 
ib.  Disparages  Pompey's  prepara- 
tions, counsels,  and  allies,  31.  Some 
strokes  of  wit  and  repartee,  in  which 
he  indulged  himself  in  the  camp»  »&. 
After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  was 
lost,  Cato  desires  Cicero,  as  a  peraon 
of  consular  dignity,  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet ;  and,  on  his  Kfnsal, 
young  Pompey  threatens  to  kill  him, 
ib.  He  waits  at  Brundusium  for 
Catsar's  return  from  Egypt,  ib.  Is 
treated  by  the  conqueror  with  great 
humanity  and  regard,  ib.  The  com- 
pliment Caesar  paid  him  in  his  Anti- 
Cato,  ib.  His  eloquence  prevails  upon 
Cxsar  to  acquit  Ligarius,  conti-aur  to 
his  resolution,  32.  He  spends 'his 
time  in  philosophic  retirement,  and 
informing  the  young  nobility,  ib.  In- 
vents Latin  terms  in  logic  and  natu- 
ral philosophy,  answerable  to  the 
Greek,  ib.  liarely  goes  to  Rome, 
and  then  only  to  vote  Cssar  new  ho* 
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ttoun^  o3.    Whftt  be  said  of  Gssar's 
scttinfi^    up    Pompey's    statues^     ib. 
Forms  a  design  to  write  the  histoiy 
of  bis  own  country,  but  is  prevented, 
1^.     Divorces  I'erentia,  and  marries  a 
young  lady  of  great  fortune,  to  whom 
he      was    guardian,    ib.      Loses   his 
daughter  Tullla,  ib.    Puts  away  his 
new  wife,  because  she  seemed  to  re- 
joice at  the  death  of  Tullia,  ib.    After 
the  death   of  Caesar,  Cicero  recom- 
mends a  general  amnesty,  and  that 
provinces  should  be  decreed  to  Brutus 
and    Cassius,    34.    Antony    inflames 
the  people,  by  showing  them  th«  dead 
body  of  Cxsar,  and  the  friends  of  li- 
berty quit  the  city,  ib.    Cicero  seta 
out  for  Athens,  but  the  news  of  An- 
lony'a  reformation  invites  him  to  re- 
turn to   Rome,  ib      Lives  there  in 
fear   of  assassination,    ib.     Octavius 
comes  to  Rome  to  demand  Czsar's 
inheritance,  and  forms  a  connection 
with  Cicero,  35     The  dream  which 
Cicero  had  some  years  before  con> 
ceming    Octavius,    ib.    The    reflec- 
tion which  Brutus  made  upon  that 
new  connection  of  Cicero's,  36.    Ci- 
cero expels  Antony,  ib.    Hirtius  and 
Pansa  are  sent  to  give  Antony  battle, 
ib.    The    rank    of  praetor    and  the 
fasces     are     granted     to     Octavius 
through  Cicero's  means,  i^.  The  con- 
suls fall  in  the  action,  and  their  troops 
are    incorporated   with  Caesar's,    ib. 
Antony  being  beaten,  the  senate  en- 
deavours   to    draw    young    Caesar's 
troops  from  him,  ib.    Cxsar  persuades 
Cicero  to  g^ve  him  his  interest  for 
the  consulship,  and  afterwards  casts 
him  oflT,  and  takes  another  colleague, 
ib.  'The   triumvirate  is  formed   be- 
tween Antony,  Lepidus,  and  Octa- 
vius, 37.     They  proscribe  two  hun- 
dred   persons,   ib.    Caesar  contends 
for  Cicero  a  while ;  but  upon  Antony 
giving  up  his  uncle  L.  Cxsar,  and 
Lepidus  agreeing  to  put  his  brother 
PauUis  in  the  list,  Cicero  is  sacrificed, 
ib.    The    distressiul   movements   of 
Cicero  and  his  brother  Quintus,  under 
the  terrors  of  proscription,  37,  38. 
They  part,  38.    Quintus  and  his  son 
are  betrayed  by  his  servants  to  the 
assassins,  ib,    Cicero  is  carried  to  his 
country-house  at   Astyra,  where  he 
goes  on  board  a  vessel,  and  coasts 
along  to  Circxum,  ib   Though  he  has 
a  favourable  wind,  he  puts  to  shore, 
and,  after  various  perplexing  move- 
ments, seeks  the  sea  again,  ib»  Omens 
of  his  death,  ib.    The  assassins  come 
up*  amongst  whom  was  Pompilius, 


whom  he  had  defended  when  under 
prosecution  for  parricide,  ib.  He 
stretches  his  neck  out  of  the  litter, 
and  Herennius  gives  him  the  fatal 
blow,  39.  Uies  in  the  sixty.fourth 
year  of  his  age,  ib.  His  bead  and 
bands  are  fastened  up  over  the  rostra 
by  Antony,  ib.  What  Augustus  said 
of  Cicero  to  one  of  his  own  grandsons, 
ib.  Augustus  takes  the  son  of  Cicero 
for  his  colleague  in  the  consulship; 
and,  under  his  auspices,  public  disho- 
nour is  done  to  the  memory  of  An- 
tony, ib. 

Cicero,  Quifftus,  iv.  16.  27.  37.  Be- 
sieged by  Ambiorix,  iii.  250.  Caesar 
relieves  him,  ib 

Cicero,  the  son,  iv.  30.39.  191, 
19l 

Cicbreuf,  i.  138. 
Citaris^  or  turban,  iv.  235. 
f  CUicia,  Cicero's  behaviour  there 
as  prnconsuU  iv.  29. 

CiUdan  pirates,  their  strength  and 
audacity,  iii.  101,  102.  Reduced  by 
Pompey,  104, 105 

CiUest  Ptolemy's  general,  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner  by  Demetrius,  iv. 
46. 

Cimber^  Metilius  Metellus,  or  M. 
Tullius  Cimber,  lays  hold  on  Caesar's  * 
robe,  which  is  a  signal  for  the  rest  to 
strike,  iii.  282;  iv  187. 

t  Ctmbri  and  Teutonet  invade  Italy 
with  an  army  of  three  hundred  thou* 
sand  men,  ii.  249. 

Cimbri,  whence  their  name,  ii.  249. 
Invade  the  country  of  the  Norici,  252. 
Defeat  Cxpio,  iii  2.  Their  order  of 
battle,  ii.  261.  Their  first  ranks  fas- 
tened to  each  other  with  cords,  262. 
The  desperate  behaviour  of  their  wo- 
men upon  defeat,  ib. 

f  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  passed  by 
the  Amazons,  i.  19. 

f  CimmerioM  pass  from  the  borders 
of  the  northern  ocean  by  the  Palus 
Mxotis,  into  Asia  Minor,  it  249. 
Their  original  country  so  dark  and 
dismal,  that  Homer  thence  took  the 
image  of  hell,  250. 

CixoH,  the  son  of  Miltiades  and 
Hegesipyle,  daughter  to  king  Olorus, 
ii.  351.  In  his  youth  not  unlike  his 
grandfather,  who  got  the  title  of  Co- 
alemos  for  his  stupidity  and  indiscre- 
tion, 352  Yet  has  something  gene- 
rous and  sincere  in  his  behaviour,  ib. 
Accused  of  a  criminal  commerce  witli 
his  sister  Elp  inice,  ib.  Callias  marries 
Elpinice,  and  pays  her  father's  fine, 
ib,  Cimon  has  his  mistresses  Astefia 
and  Minestra,  ib.    Marries  Isodice  the 
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daughter  of  Eutypto1eiim«»  S53.  Hit 
^at  attachment  to  her  while  she 
liyes,  and  sorrow  for  her  death,  »6. 
Equal  in  courag«  to  Miltiades,  and 
in  prudence  to  Themistocles,  and  an 
honester  man  than  either  of  them,  ib. 
One  of  the  first  to  tiy  the  fortune  of 
Athens  at  sea,  upon  the  invasion  of 
Xerxes,  ib.  Distinguishes  himself 
in  the  battle  of  Salamis,  ib.  The 
people  benn  to  be  weary  of  Themis- 
tocles, and  with  pleasure  receive  Ci- 
inon  into  the  administration,  ib.  Aris- 
tides  contributes  to  his  advancement, 
ib.  Commands  at  sea  ibr  the  Athe- 
nians, and  draws  the  allies  from 
Psusanias,  not  by  force,  but  by  his 
obliging  manners,  354  Defeats  the 
Persians  in  Thrace,  and  reduces  Xbtir 
general,  Butes,  to  such  extremity, 
that  he  bums  the  city  of  Eion,  and 
perishes  in  the  flames,  355.  Plants 
there  a  colony  of  Athenians,  and  erects 
three  marble  Hermac  in  memory  of  his 
▼ictory,  ib.  The  inscriptions'  upon 
those  Hermae,  ib  Colonises  Amphi- 
pofis,  356.  Takes  Scyros,  and  clears 
the  JEgean  sea  of  pirates,  ib.  Disco- 
vers the  remains  of  Theseus  in  Scyros, 
and  carries  them  with  great  solemnity 
.to  Athens,  ib.  Games  instituted  at 
Athens  on  that  occasion,  ib.  Cimon's 
talent  for  singing,  357-  Uis  division 
of  the  booty  taken  at  Sestos  and  By- 
zantium, ib.  His  hospitality  and  bounty 
to  the  poor  citizens  of  Athens,  ib. 
Revives  the  memory  of  the  golden 
age,  358.  Though  so  kind  to  the 
people,  yet  is  of  aristocratic  princi« 
pies,  ib.  Opposes  Kpbialles  in  his 
attempt  to  abolish  the  court  of  Areo- 
pagus, 359.  Uis  noble  answer  to 
Rhocsaces  the  Persian,  who  offered 
him  money,  ib.  He  takes  money  ami 
ahips  unmanned  of  the  allies,  instead 
of  obliging  them  to  serve  in  person, 
ib.  This  naturally  gives  the  Athe- 
nians the  superiority,  ib.  He  reduces 
the  king  of  Persia  so  effectual ly,  that 
from  Ionia  to  Pamphylia  there  was 
not  a  Persian  standard  to  be  seen,  360. 
Reduces  the  Phaselites,  ib.  Defeats 
the  Persian  fleet  in  the  river  Eury- 
medon,  and  takes  two  hundred  ships, 
ib.  Beats  the  Persian  land-forces  the 
same  day,  361.  Meets  the  Phoenician 
reinforcement,  and  takes  all  their 
ships,  ib.  Obliges  the  k\nf  of  Persia, 
liy  treaty,  not  to  come  withm  the  Che- 
lidonian  islands  with  his  ships,  nor 
within  a  day's  journey  of  the  Grecian 
sea  with  his  land-forces,  ib.  With  the 
treasure  he  brings  home,  builds  the 


wall  on  the  south  tide  of  the  citadel, 
and  performs  other  public  works,  ib. 
Reduces  all  the  Thracian  Chersone- 
sus,  363.  Defeats  the  Thraciana,  and 
secures  the  golden  mines  to  tlie  Athe- 
nians, ib.  Is  accused  for  not  invading 
liacedonia  when  he  had  so  fair  an  op- 
portunity, ib.  Acquitted  through 
Blpinice's  application  to  Pericles,  ib. 
Pericles,  during  the  absence  of  Ci- 
nion*  contracts  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Areopagites,  and  brings  almost  all 
causes  before  the  people,  363.  Ci- 
mon,  at  his  return,  attempts  to  restore 
that  jurisdiction»  but  in  vun,  ib.  The 
friendship  that  subsisted  between  Ci- 
mon  and  the  Lacedemonians,  ib.  The 
names  he  gave  his  sons,  ib-  The  La- 
cedaemonians, after  the  earthquake, 
apply  to  the  Athenians  for  succours 
against  the  Helots  and  Ifessenians, 
364.  Cimon  marches  to  their  relief 
ib.  His  adventure,  on  his  return,  at 
Corinth,  365.  The  Lacedxmomana 
call  in  the  Athenians  a  second  time, 
and'  afterwards  dismiss  their  troops 
without  employing  them,  ib.  The 
Athenians  banish  Cimon,  and  delare 
war  against  the  Lacedemonians,  ib, 
Cimoirsfriends  distinguish  themselves 
in  the  battle  of  Tanagra,  and  he  is 
recalled,  ib.  He  makes  peace  be- 
tween the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemo- 
nians, 366.  Fits  out  a  fleet  of  two 
hundred  sail  to  carry  the  war  a  se- 
cond time  into  Egypt  and  Cyprus,  ib. 
Presages  of  his  death,  ib.  Defeats  the 
Persian  fleet  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  367. 
Conceives  a  design  to  overturn  that 
whole  empire,  ib.  Casts  anchor  be- 
fore  Cyprus,  ib.  Sends  persons  to 
consult  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon, 
ib.  The  ^od  declares  that  Cimon  is 
already  with  him,  ib.  He  dies  during 
the  siege  of  Cttium,  ib.  Had  given 
orders  that  the  officers  should  sail 
home  with  the  fleet,  and  in  the  mean 
time  conceal  his  death,  ib.  The  last 
of  the  Grecian  generals  that  did  any 
thing  considerable  against  the  bsrba- 
rians,  368.    His  monument,  where,  s^. 

Cimonia,  what,  ii.  368. 

Cincas,  his  conversation  with  Pyr- 
rhus  concerning  happiness,  li.  319. 
Sent  by  Pyrrhus  to  Rome  with  pro- 
posals of  peace,  which  are  rejected, 
222.  Calls  the  senate  of  Rome  an  as- 
sembly of  kings,  323.  Gives  Fabri- 
cius  an  account  of  the  Epicurean  phi- 
losophy, ib.  Sent  with  other  offers  to 
Rome,  225.    Sent  into  Sicily,  226 . 

Cineat,  flither  of  Thallus,  iii.  795. 

Cinffomus  Varre,  a  friend  of  Nym- 
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pfaidius*  iv.   286.    Put  to  death  by 
Galba,  287. 

Cinmot  Lucius,  though  of  the  oppo- 
site party,  named  consul  by  Sylla, 
upon  a  promise  of  being  true  to  his 
interests,  ii.  318.  Forfeits  his  oath, 
ib.  Driven  out  of  Rome  by  Octavius, 
275.  Hires  a  person  to  assassinate 
Poropey  and  bis  father,  iii.  85.  Killed 
by  one  of  his  own  officers,  86. 

CitmOf  one  of  the  conspirators 
against  Csesar,  iii.  284 ;  iv.  188. 

CtTmot  Helvius,  a  poet,  and  friend 
of  Cxsar's,  dreams  that  Cxsar,  after 
his  death,  invites  him  to  supper,  iv. 
189.  Goes  to  attend  his  obsequies ; 
and  being  taken  by  the  rabble  for 
the  other  Cinna,  is  torn  in  pieces,  ib. 
See  also,  iii.  283. 

f  Cios,  one  of  the  cities  offered  to 
Phocion  by  Alexander,  iii.  300. 

Circitum,  ii.  270;  iv.  ^1^. 

Circe,  i.  29. 

I  CirceU,  i.  380;  iii.  275. 

Circus  Flandniui,  ii.  406. 

Circut  MojcimuSj  \.  40. 

f  Cirraatum,  a  village  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Arpinum,  where  Harius  ori- 
ginally lived,  ii.  242. 

t  OtrrAo,  i.  98. 140. 

Cisstu  and  EphiaUetf  imprisoned  by 
Alexander,  iii.  199. 

CMn<M,  a  fountain  whose  water  was 
like  wine,  ii.  305. 

-t-  Ciih4tr9n,  mount,  iii.  465. 

\  Cititan,  ii.  367. 

Civic  Crtnofit  the  reward  amongst 
the  Uomans  for  saving  the  life  of  a 
citizen,  i.  360. 

CUtHa  swims  the  Tiber  on  horse- 
back, i.  179.  An  equestrian  statue  of 
her  in  the  Via  Sacra,  180. 

f  Ciarius,  river,  i.  156. 

f  Claroe,  temple  there,  plundered 
by  the  pirates,  iii.  101. 

f  CUutitSwfh  ii.  72. 

Claudia,  daughter  of  Appius  Clau- 
dius, betrothed  to  Tiberius  Gracchus, 
iii.  415. 

Claudia,  daughter  of  Fulvia,  mar- 
ried to  Augustus  Caesar,  iv.  95. 

ClaudH,  account  of  that  family,  i. 
182. 

Claudiust  the  emperor,  sets  earthen 
vessels  before  Vinins,  after  he  had 
stolen  one  of  plate,  iv.  285. 

Claudius.     See  Apfiut, 

ClautuM.    See  Apt^us. 

f  Claxomena,  ii.  431 ;  i.  346. 
'    Cledtnetui,  son  of  Cleomedon,  iv.  56, 

Cleandridet,  Pericles  bribes  him  to 
\rithdraw  the  Lacedaemonian  forces, 
i.   276.    Is  sentenced  to  death,  and 
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flies  from  Lacedaemon,  ib.    Father  of 
Gylippus,  ib. 

Cleatahet,  his  observation  upon  So- 
crates and  Alcibiades,  i.  325. 

Cleanthet,  freedman  and  physician 
of  Cato  the  younger,  iii.  365. 

Ciearchus,  sent  ambassador  by  Phi- 
lip to  Thebes,  iii.  461. 

Ciearchus,  the  Lacedaemonian  gene- 
ral, ordered  to  obey  Cyrus,  iv.  218. 
His  over-cautious  advice  to  Cyrus, 
220.  Ruins  the  whole  aifair  by  a  bad 
disposition  of  the  Greeks,  221. 

Clemency,  a  temple  dedicated  to 
that  virtue  in  honour  of  Cxaar,iii.  374. 

Cleobis  and  Bitan,  preferred  in  point 
of  happiness,  by  Solon,  to  Croesus,  i. 
158. 

Cleobule,  daughter  of  Gylon,  and 
mother  of  Demosthenes,  iii.  450,  n. 

Cleocriius  compromises  the  dispute ' 
between  the  Athenians  and  Spartans, 
as  to  erecting  a  trophy,  ii.  124. 

Cleodet,  son  of  Hyllus,  ii.  205. 

Cleomantit  ihe  Lacedaemonian,  one 
of  Alexander's  diviners,  iii.  207. 

Cleombrotus,  succeeds  Agesipolis, 
and  is  sent  with  an  army  into  Boeotia, 
ii.  4a  53;  iii.  67.  Killed  in  the  bat 
tie  of  Leuctra,  72;  iii.  382. 

Cleombrotus,  king  of  Sparta  in  the 
room  of  his  father-in-law  Leonidas, 
who  is  deposed,  iii.  376.  Takes  re- 
fup^e  in  the  temple  of  Neptune,  378. 
His  wife  Chelonis,  who  had  before 
attended  her  lather  in  his  banish- 
ment, now  goes  into  exile  with  him, 
380. 

Cleomedea  the  Astypalensian  ac- 
count of  his  gigantic  strength,  i.  57. 
Of  his  body's  vanishing  after  his 
death,  ib.  The  priestess  of  Apollo 
calls  him  the  last  of  the  heroes,  ib, 

Cleomedon,  fined  by  the  Athenians, 
iv.  59. 

Cleomenet  the  Athenian,  ii.  292. 

Cleomenea  the  Spartan,  one  of  the 
arbitrators  between  the  Athenians 
and  Megarensians,  i.  139. 

CusoMEifss,  son  of  Leonidas,  mar- 
ries  Agiatis  the  widow  of  Agis,  iii.  383. 
His  character,  ib.  Dissatisfied  at  the 
prevailing  manners  of  Sparta,  ib. 
Instructed  in  the  Stoic  philosophy  by 
Sphaerus,  ib.  Sounds  Xenares  about 
bringing  back  the  SparUn  constitu- 
tion to  its  first  principles,  384.  Thinks 
war  would  furnish  the  best  opportu- 
nity for  the  execution  of  his  designs, 
385.  Seizes  Athenaeum,  386.  Watches 
the  motions  of  Aratus,  ib.  He  is  re- 
called from  Arcadia  by  the  Ephori,  ib. 
Sent   out  again,  ib.    Takes  Methy- 
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drium  in  the  territories  of  Argot,  »*. 
The  Achacftns  march  a»(ain»t  him  with 
an  army  greatly  superior  to  his,  under 
the  command    of  Aristomachus.  ib. 
Yet  Aratus  prevents  their  fighting,  ib. 
Cleomenes  goes  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Eleans  against  the  Achxans,  and 
defeats   the    latter  at    Lycacum,    ib. 
Aratus  makes  a  sudden  movement  to 
Mantinca,  and  takes  it,  ib.  Cleomenes 
recsils  Archidamus  from  exile,  who  is 
soon  after  treacherously  slain,    386. 
Bribes  the  Ephori  to  permit  him  to 
renew  the  war,    387.     Defeats    the 
Achaeans  near  Leuctra,  and  kills  Ly- 
siadas,  ib    Persuades^his  father  in  law 
MegistonoQsi  to  join  him,  in  endea- 
vouring to    break    the  yoke  of  the 
Ephon,  and  to  procure  an  equal  di- 
vision of  lands,  t6.  Remarkable  dream 
of  one  of  the  Ephori  in  the  .temple 
of   Pasiphaa,   ib.     Cleomenes  takes 
Herxa  and  Alsaea,  two  cities  belong- 
ing to  the  Achaean  league,  388.    Ito- 
turns  suddenly  with   a  small  party, 
and  kills  all  the  Ephori  except  one, 
ib.     Agesilaus,  who  was  the  surviv- 
ing one,  makes  his  appearance  the 
next  day,  and  is  spared,  ib     Cleo- 
menes banishes  eighty  of  the   most 
obnoxious  citizens,  389.    His  speech 
to  the  people  in  justi6cation  of  his 
proceedinga,    390       lie  surrenders 
his  own  estate  into  the  public  stock, 
ib.     Divides   the  lands,  ib.     Fills  up 
the    number    of    cities,   ib.    Forms 
the   youth   according  to   the    disci- 
pline   of  Lycurgiis,  391.    Takes  his 
brother  EucHdas  for  his  partner  in  the 
throne,  t*.    Ravages  the  territories  of 
Megalopolis,  without  any  opposition 
from  the  Achzans,  ib     Is  a  pattern  of 
sobriety,  ib.    What  kind  ot  table  he 
kept  for  strangers,  392     The  Manti- 
neans  put  themselves  under  his  pro- 
tection, ib     He  defeats  the  Achseans 
at  Dymxx,  393.    Insists  on  being  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  league, 
ib    His  sickness  breaks  his  measures, 
ib   Aratus,  out  of  envy  to  Cleomenes, 
invites  Antigonus  into  Peloponnesus, 
394.   Cleomenes  declares  war  against 
the   Achaeans,  395.    Takes  Pellene, 
Fheneum,and  Peni^Ieum;  comes  up- 
on Argosat  the  time  of  the  Nemean 
games,  and  takes  it,  ib.    Makes  him- 
self master  of  Cleonse  and  Phlius,  396. 
The  Corinthians  invite  him  into  their 
city,  ib-    He  invests  the  citadel,  which 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Achxans,  397. 
Fortifies  the  Onaean  mountains,  ib.  An- 
tigonus, after  several  vain  attempts, 
gets  into  Peloponnesus,  by  means  of 


%  defecdon  of  the  ArgiveSt  ib.  Cleo- 
raenes  retires  to  defend  Laconia,  398. 
His  wife  Agiatis  dies,  ib.  Ptolemy 
promises  him  succours,  399.  His  mo- 
ther and  cbddren  are  sent  hostages 
into  Egypt,  ib.  He  enfranchises  a 
number  ot  the  helata,  ib  Makes  a  di- 
version against  the  progress  of  the 
Macedonian  army,  by  surprising  Me- 
galopohs,  -iOU.  Makes  two  excursions 
into  the  territories  of  Argos,  401.  U 
forced  to  action  for  want  of  money, 
4o3.  Defeated  and  ruined  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Sellasia,  ib  Takes  ship  at  Gy- 
thium,  404.  Antigonus  behaves  to  the 
Spartans  with  great  humanity,  405. 
Thercyon  exhorts  Cleomenes  to  kill 
himself,  and  soon  after  sets  the  ex- 
ample, ib  Cleomenes'  answer,  406. 
He  sails  to  Egypt,  where  Ptolemy 
Euergetea  treats  him  with  some  de- 
gree of  generosity,  t^  Ptolemy's  suc- 
cessor, being  a  weak  prince,  soon  be- 
gins to  look  upon  him  with  an  evil  eye, 
407.  He  desires  only  a  ship  to  carry 
him  to  Peloponnesus,  and  is  refused 
it,  t^.  The  great  injury  done  him  by 
Nicagorastbe  Messenian,  408.  He  is 
confined  to  his  apartment,  ib.  He  gets 
out  of  confinement  by  a  atratagem, 

409.  After  great  exertions  of  valour 
in  the  streets,  he  finds  it  impossible  to 
escape,  and  therefore  kills  himself, 

410.  His  friends  despatch  themselves 
with  him,  ib,  Ptolemy  puts  his  mo- 
ther and  children  to  death,  411. 

Clean  the  Athenian,  accuses  Peri- 
cles, i.  286.  His  extravagant  action  in 
speaking,  ii.  424;  iii.  414.  His  cha- 
racter, ii.  434.  Reflects  on  Nidas; 
and  having  the  command  given  him, 
returns  victorious,  ib,  Troubieaoroe 
in  the  administration,  425.  Is  killed 
in  battle,  426. 

Cieott  of  Halicarnassus,  composes 
an  oration  for  Lysander.  containing 
arguments  for  making  the  kinga  of 
Sparta  elective,  ii.301. 

CleoH  the  Byaantine,  his  esteem  for 
Phocion,  iii.  ^7. 

Clam,  one  of  the  tyrants  of  Sicyon, 
iv.240. 

t  Cleona,  i.  397;  ii.  365;  iiL  308» 
396;  iv.  258. 

Cleofdce  of  Byzantium,  comes  with 
great  reluctance  towards  the  bed  of 
Pausanias  king  of  Sparta,  and  is  in- 
advertently killed  by  him,  ii.  354.  He 
seeks  means  of  eu^tation,  and  invokea 
her  ghost,  ib,  Tne  answer  she  made 
him,  ib 

Cleonide*,  iv.  53. 

Cleanymut  of  Sparta  stirs  up  the 
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Thebans  u;«]ntt  D«inetrias«  bat,  dn 
that  prince's  approach,  withdraws,  iv. 
71  His  wife  uniaitliful  to  him,  ii.  231. 
Calb  in  Pyrrfaut,  and  advises  him  to 
attack  Sparta  inmiediately ;  but  that 
advice  is  not  listened  to,  and  Pyrrhus 
fails,  ii.  331. 

CleonywKutt  son  of  Sphodrias,  fa- 
Youritc  of  Archidamus,  son  of  Agesi- 
laus,  iij.  68.    His  valour  and  death,  80. 

Cleomimuw,  father  of  Leonidas,  iii. 
370. 

Cietpoter  commands  for  Aratus  in 
Acrocorinth,  iv.  268. 

Cletjmtfxif  daughter  of  Mithridates, 
and  wife  of  Tigranes,  ii  391. 

Cleopaltra<,  Cxsar  undertakes  the 
Egyptian  war  for  her  sake,  iii.  267. 
CKsar  sends  for  her,  and  she  contrives 
to  be  conveyed  to  him  in  a  carpet, 
268.  Cxsar  reconciles  her  to  her 
brother,  ih  Her  brother  is  lost  in  an 
action  upon  the  Nile,  ib.  Cxsar  de- 
clares her  queen  of  Egypt,  and  has  a 
■on  by  her  named  Cxsario  ih  Com- 
manded to  appear  before  Antony,  iv. 
98.  Her  mugntficent  spirit,  and  the 
charms  of  her  conversation,  99.  On 
a  party  of  fishing,  puts  a  salt  fish  on 
Antony's  hook,  and  tells  him  that 
kings,  not  fish,  were  his  game,  101* 
Dresses  in  the  habit  of  the  goddess 
Isis,  118.  Supplies  Antony  with  ships, 
money,  and  prorisions,  116. 119.  Jea- 
lous of  the  honours  paid  Octavia  at 
Athens,  ib  Antony  loses  many  friends 
on  her  account,  118.  Persuades  An- 
tony  to  fight  OcUvius  by  sea,  134. 
Ruins  Antony  by  her  fiight ;  for  she 
dmws  him  after  her,  136.  Forms  a 
scheme  to  retire  into  the  farthest 
parts  of  the  Eaat,  128.  Makes  an  ex- 
periment of  several  poisonous  drugs, 
129  i  and  venomous  animals,  ih  Builds 
several  monuments  as  repositories  of 
her  wealth,  131.  Draws  up  Antony 
half  dead  into  one  of  them.  132. 
Seised  by  Proculeius,  133.  Her  in- 
tentions to  starve  herself  to  death, 

135.  Augustus  visits  her,  ib.  Her 
address  to  the  gods  at  Antony's  tomb, 

136.  Writes  a  letter  to  Augustus,  137. 
Dies.  ib. 

Cietpaira  and  Alexander^  twins  of 
Antony  by  Cleopatra,  iv  106.  Cleo- 
patra marries  prince  Juba  the  histori- 
an, 138. 

Cle9ptara^  wife  of  Philip,  iii.  165. 

ClMpatroy  sister  to  Alexander  the 
Great,  iii.  28,  32. 

Cle9phanea  the  Athenian,  distin- 
KUtshea  himself  by  his  bravery,  iii. 
«95. 


Cle^phOntUBt  one  of  the  sons  of  The* 
mistocles,  i.  217. 

Cieophyhts,  Homer's  poems  pre» 
servecl  by  his  posterity,  i.69. 

CleoptoUmuSf  Antiochus  marries  his 
daughter  in  Kuboea,  ii.  197. 

CleofHi.  wife  of  Agesilaus,  iii  63. 

Clepsydra,  a  fountain  in  the  citadel 
of  Atluns,  iv.  104,  n. 

CUdemuff  the  historian,  i.  20;  ii. 
123. 

CUentt,  the  people  distinguished 
into  patrons  and  clients  by  Romulus* 
i.39 

f  Climax,  cliffs  of.  under  which  Al* 
exander  marches  by  the  Pamphylian 
sea,  ill.  173. 

CHuiat,  a  friend  of  Solon's,  i.  145. 

C'itiiaa,  father  of  Alcibiadea,  gfaini 
honour  in  the  sea-fight  n«-ar  Arteml- 
sium,  i  195  n  ;  i  321.  Falls  in  the 
battle  of  Coronea,  ib, 

CUniat,  father  of  \ratu8,  one  of  tho 
two  chief  magistrates  of  Stcvon,  iv. 
240.     Killed  by  Abantidas,  ib 

CU9thene$.  son  of  Alcmxon,  expeli 
the  PisistratiHx,  and  establishes  the 
democracy  at  Athens,  i.  257. 

CUtomachuf,  iv.  2. 

f  CUtmiam,  how  Soils  acquits  him« 
self  Of  his  promise  to  them,  it  66. 

Clit»8  saves  the  life  of  Alexander^ 
iii.  172  111  omen  while  he  i#  sacri^ 
ficing,  207.  Behaves  rudely  to  Alex- 
ander, and  is  killed  by  him,  ib.  Th« 
king  inconsolable  for  his  death,  208. 

CUhu  carries  Phocion  and  hit 
friends  as  prisoners  to  Athens,  iii  313. 

Clitiit,  servant  to  Bnitiis,  ir.  209. 

Cloaks  and  hats  of  purple,  the  most 
honourable  marks  of  the  prince's  re- 
gard among  the  Macedonians,  iii.  33. 

ClofHa,  sister  of  Clodius,  and  wife 
of  LucuHus,  divorced  for  injuring  het 
husband's  bed,  ii.  407;  iv.  23. 

Clodia,  called  Quadranuria,  and 
why,  iv.  23. 

Clodiut,  Publius,  raises  a  mutiny  in 
the  army  against  LucuUus,  ii.  403.  Hit 
infamous  character,  iv.  23.  Insults 
Pompey,  iii.  124  Intrigues  with  Pom- 
peia,  Caesar's  wife,  or  attempts  at  least 
to  do  it,  iv  22;  iii.  237.  Accused  of 
impiety  and  incest,  but  acquitted,  ir. , 
23;  iii  337.  Elected  tribune  of  the 
people,  iv.  24.  Causes  great  distur- 
bance in  Rome,  iii.  329;  ir.  24-  For 
the  sake  nf  being  made  tribune,  de- 
scends from  a  patrician  into  a  plebeian 
family,  iii.  339.  343.  Sends  Cato  to 
Cyprus,  340.  Prosecutes  and  banishet 
Cicero,  iv.  25  Bums  Cicero's  houset, 
26.    KiUed  by  Milo,  28. 
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ClodiuM  Olaher  Uie  praetor,  sent 
againftt  Spartacut,  ii.  456. 

Clodiutf  the  husband  of  Fulvia,  who 
afterwards  was  married  to  Antony,  iv. 
90. 

Clodiut  goes  in  disguise  from  Lie- 
pidus'  camp  to  Antony,  iv.  94. 

Clodiut  OeUuM  the  Antiochian,  his 
advice  to  Nymphidius,  iv.  286. 

CUuUut  Macer  commands  in  Africa, 
iv.  281.  Deliberates  about  assuming 
the  imperial  title,  ib.  Slain  by  Tre- 
bonianus,  287. 

Ciodmeif  a  name  of  the  Bacchanals, 
iii.  159. 

ClaUa     See  CUUa. 

t  Clvmmt,  besieged  by  the  Gauls,  i. 
231.  The  Roman  ambassador  on  that 
occasion  unjustly  commits  hostilities 
against  the  Gauls,  ib, 

Cliftnene,  i.  25. 

f  Cnacion,  a  river  in  Sparta,  near 
which  the  senate  used  to  meet,  called 
also  Oenus,  i>  72. 

Cneiut.  See  all  the  Cxxii  under 
their  fondly  names, 

fCnidwt  i.  346 ;  11.  360. 
Cnidiana,  iii.  267. 

Coalemos,  a  name  given  to  Cimon, 
ii.  352. 

Cocceiut,  Otho's  brother's  son,  iv. 
311. 

Cock,  on  what  occasion  the  Lace- 
dxmonlans  ofl'ered  one  in  sacrifice, 
iii.  76.  A  golden  cock  carried  on  the 
point  of  a  spear,  iv.  222. 

Cacles.    See  Horatiua, 

Codnts,  i.  18,  n.  Solon  descended 
from  him,  132. 

f  Calotyria,  given  by  Antony  to 
Cleopatra,  iv.  105. 

Calia,  wife  of  Sylla,  divorced  be- 
cause she  was  barren,  ii.  314. 

CaUus,  one  of  Carbo's  officers,  iii. 
87. 

Caliiu  the  orator,  iv.  29. 

Cofina,  two  of  stone  made  for  No- 
ma ;  one  for  his  body,  and  the  other 
for  his  books,  i.  192. 

Cohorts.     See  Pr^toriatt. 

Coin,  that  of  Persia  stamped  with 
the  figure  of  an  archer:  hence  Agesi- 
laus  says,  he  was  driven  out  of  Asia 
by  ten  thousand  archers,  iii.  59. 
•    +  Colchoa,  i.  21 ;  iii.  110. 

j-  CoUaa,  i.  138. 

.  CoUatinua,  Tarquinius,  the  husband 
of  Lucretia,  chosen  consul,  i.  164. 
Accused  of  favouring  Tarquin,  168. 
Lays  down  the  consulate,  ib. 

ColUne  gate,  ii.  336. 

Coloniea,  the  advantage  of  those  sent 
out  by  Pericles,  i.  266. 


f  Cohnut  a  town  so  called,  ii.  \79. 
Probably  should  be  written,  Cmromri 
ib,  n. 

j-  Colophamana,  restored  to  liberty 
by  Lucullus,  ii.  371. 

Coloaaua  of  Hercules,  i.  313. 

Colt  sacrificed  by  the  Thebans,  iu 
54,55. 

Colyttua^  iii.  456. 

Comedy,  iv.  51.  The  ancient,  ii. 
408,  n. 

Comet,  a  large  one  appeared  for  se- 
ven nights  after  the  death  of  Cvsar, 
iii.  282. 

ComkUf  archon  when  Pisistxvtus 
erected  his  tyranny,  i.  162. 

Comimua  the  consul  besieges  Cori- 
oli,  i  363.  Beats  the  A^olsctans,  365. 
Speaks  in  praise  of  Caius  Marcius, 
ib.  Gives  him  the  surname  of  Corio- 
lanus,  366. 

Comitium,  a  place  in  Rome  where 
elections  were  held,  and  other  public 
business  transacted,  t.  37.  lYhy  so 
called,  48. 

f  Coimmagene,  iii.  120 ;  iv.  104. 

Community  of  goods  in  Saturn's 
time ;  Gimon's  liberality  resembled  it, 
u.  358. 

Companiea,  the  people  of  Home  dis^ 
tributed  into  companies  by  Numa,  ac- 
cording to  their  trades,  i.  119. 

Compariaona  and  &'milet,—- Of  the 
forming  of  a  commonwealth  to  the 
stopping  and  uniting  of  srnaH  bodies 
in  toe  water,  ii.  169.  The  spirit  of 
contention  in  states  compared  to  the 
force  of  distempers  in  the  human 
body,  178, 9.  Of  Pyrrhua  to  a  game- 
ster, ii.  230.  Of  ambitious  men  to 
Izion,  iii.  368.  Subjects  to  be  chosen 
for  the  mind,  as  colours  are  for  the 
eye,  i.  256.  The  operations  of  a 
statesman  compared  to  those  of  a 
physician,  271.  The  passions  of  the 
soul  to  the  strings  of  a  musiical  instiu- 
ment,  ib.  The  rage  of  tyrants  dissolv- 
ed in  the  ardour  of  youthful  tndul- 
fences,  as  iron  is  softened  in  the  fire, 
IV.  145.  The  precipitate  steps  of  re- 
turning freedom  compared  to  the 
rash  use  of  returning  health,  164. 
The  severe,  though  necessary,  mea- 
sures of  administration,  compared  to 
the  bandages  of  surgeons,  ii.  415.  Al- 
cibiades  compared  to  the  land  of 
Egypt,  435.  Of  biography  to  portrait 
painting,  iii.  158.  Of  the  Macedonian 
army,  after  the  death  of  Alexander, 
to  Polyphemus,  after  his  eye  was  put 
out,  iv.  274.  The  great  councils  of  a 
state  compared  to  anchors,  i.  148. 
The  constituent  parts  of  an  army  to 
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tliose  of  the  liaikwn  body*  ii.  39.  Over- 
cautious funerals  to  timorous  phy- 
sicians, 91.  The  Spartan  phalanx 
to  a  fierce  animal  erecting  his  bris* 
lies,  121. 

Concave  mirrors,  the  vestal  virgins 
recovered  fire  by  tbem,  when  theirs 
happened  to  be  extinguished,  i.  110. 
Conception  and  delivery  supposed 
to  be  assisted  by  being  struck  with 
thongs  in  the  feast  of  the  Lupercalia. 
See  LupcrcaUa. 

Concord^  a  temple  built  to  her,  i. 
254;  iii.  442. 

Cotmitlas^  tutor  to  Theseus,  i.  3. 
Conon   takes  an  unfair  advantage, 
with  respect  to  the  public,  of  Solon's 
friendship  with  him,  i.  145. 

Cojum  the  Athenian  general,  defeat- 
ed by  JLysander  at  JEgoB  Potamos,  ii. 
208.  Defeats  the  Spartans  near  Cni- 
dus,  !▼.  230.  Kills  their  admiral,  Pi- 
sander,  iii.  61.  Rebuilds  the  long 
walls  of  Athens  with  the  Persian  mo- 
ney, 66. 

Conopitm  burns  the  body  of  Pho* 
cion,  iii.  314. 

ConMciencCf  terrors  of  conscience 
upon  Marius,  ii.  279.  On  Pausanius, 
354. 

ConHdhf  tells  Caesar  he  is  secure 
in  the  armour  of  old  age,  iii.  241. 

Con»p$racsf  against  Caesar,  iv.  183. 
Of  Catiline,  iii.  o25. ;  iii.  331,  332  ;  iv. 
11. 

Cotuualiat  a  feast  among^st  the  Ro- 
mans, iv  43. 

ConmtU,  when  one  of  them  was 
first  chosen  out  of  the  plebeians,  i. 
173,71. 

Connts,  the  god  of  counsel,  whose 
altar  Romulus  pretended  to  find  un- 
der ground,  i.  40.  Kept  covered,  ex- 
cept during  the  equestrian  games,  t6. 
Copilkut  chief  of  the  Tectosagae, 
taken  prisoner  by  Sylla,  ii.  310. 
Com,  i.  346. 

Coponiutf  governor  for  the  Romans 
in  Carrae,  ii.  477.    Receives  Crassus 
into  the  town  after  his  defeat,  ib. 
Cocyne,  Ariadne's  nurse,  i.  13. 
t  Corcyra,  an  island  of  considera- 
ble strength,  i.  281.    Pyrrhus  gains  it 
by  marriage,  ii.  212.    The  dispute  be- 
tveen  its  inhabitants   and   the    city 
of  Corinth,  determined  by  Themisto- 
cles,  i.  210. 
t  Corduba,  iii.  243. 
Confyilio,in.S22. 

Cow,  daughter  of  Altdoneus,  king 
of  the  Molossians,  i.  23. 
t  Corfhuumf  iii.  257. 
t  Coring,  its  regard  for  liberty,  i. 


396.  Why  called  the  i^6M«rto/' Greece, 
ii.  191 ;  iv.  250.  Colonized  by  Carsar» 
iii.  274. 

Corinthiana,  what  claim  the  Athe- 
nians had  upon  them  at  the  Ismenian 
fames,  i.  18.  Colonize  Syracuse,  i. 
96,  n.  Assist  the  Syracusans,  ib.  For 
which  purpose  they  choose  Timoleon 
general,  and  send  supplies  after  him, 
ib.  Their  war  with  the  Corcyreans, 
281. 

CoRioLAHVs,  Caius  Marcius,  of  an 
illustrious  family,  i.  359.  Brought 
up  by  his  mother  in  her  widowhood, 
1*6.  His  excellent  genius  not  suffi- 
ciently cultivated,  ib.  His  heroic 
strength  improved  by  exercise,  360. 
Makes  his  first  campaign  when  Tar- 
quin  was  endeavouring  to  re-establish 
himself,'  ib.  Gains  a  civic  crown 
in  the  decisive  battle,  ib.  His  affec- 
tionate attention  to  his  mother  Volum- 
nia,  361.  He  lives  in  the  same  house 
with  her  father  after  he  is  married,  362. 
The  commons  apply  to  the  senate  for 
relief  aj^ainst  the  usurers,  t6.  Relief 
is  promised  them  before  the  Sabine 
war,  but  denied  after  it ;  and  Corio- 
lanus,  in  particular,  is  severe  against 
them,  ib.  The  people  secede  to  the 
Sacred  Mount,  ih.  The  senate  send 
to  them  the  most  venerable  men  of 
their  body,  and,  at  the  head  of  them, 
Menenius  Agrippa,  who  addresses 
them  with  a  fable  that  brings  them 
to  temper,  363.  Before  they  are  re- 
conciled to  the  senate,  they  obtain 
tribunes  to  defend  their  rights,  ib. 
The  plebeians  now  readily  give  in 
their  names  for  the  war,  ib.  Cori- 
oli  is  taken,  chiefly  by  the  valour  of 
MarctuB,  ib.  He  hastens  to  assist 
the  consul  Cominius  in  the  battle  with 
the  Volscians,  364.  The  Volscians 
are  entirely  defeated,  ib.  Cominius 
offers  Blarcius  the  tenth  of  the  spoils, 
365.  Maroius  refuses  the  oflTer,  and 
only  desires  to  have  a  Volscian  re- 
leased, to  whom  he  was  bound  by  the 
ties  of  hospitality,  366.  Cominius 
gives  him  the  surname  of  Coriolanus, 
ib.  Some  observations  upon  the  Gre- 
cian  and  Roman  names,  ib.  Provi- 
sions are  extremely  scarce  in  Rome, 
and  the  tribunes  lay  hold  of  that 
opportunity  to  incense  the  people 
against  the  senate  ib.  The  people 
of  Velitrae,  having  suffered  by  a  pes- 
tilential disorder,  desire  a  colony 
from  Rome ;  and  the  tribunes  inveigh 
against  the  nobility  for  sending  one, 
ib.  Coriolanus  nuJces  an  inroad  into 
the  territories  of  Antium,  with  a  body 
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of  volonteen,  and  brings  off  plenty  of 
proTiflions,  36iS.  SUnds  for  the  con- 
wibhip ;  and  the  people,  on  the  sight 
of  his  scars,  are  inclined  to  serre 
hioi :  but  the  great  appearance  of 
senators  in  his  interest  awakes  their 
jealous)',  369.  His  resentment  there- 
upon, 370.  A  great  quantity  of  bread- 
corn  is  brought  to  Rome ;  and  Coriola- 
nus  proposes  the  holding  op  its  price, 
and  advises  the  senate  not  to  distri- 
bute that  gratia,  which  was  a  present 
from  Gelon,  ib.  His  speech  on  that  oc. 
easion,  ib.  The  tribunes  stir  up  the 
people,  and  summon  Coriolanus  to 
answer  for  the  advice  he  had  given, 
371.  A  tumult  ensues,  t6.  The  con- 
sub  and  senate  endeavour  to  appease 
the  people,  372.  The  tribunes  insist 
that  Coriolanus  shall  answer  to  cer- 
tain articles,  ib.  Instead  of  the  sub- 
missive  lan^^uage  which  the  people 
expected,  he  makes  a  haughty  speech, 
ib,  Sicinius  proposes  sentence  of  death 
against  Coriolanus,  ib.  The  patricians 
prevent  the  execution  of  that  sentence, 
ib.  The  patricians  demand  a  legal  trial 
for  Coriolanus  before  the  people,  and 
Sicinins  agrees  to  it,  373.  The  expedi- 
tion against  the  Antiates  intervenes, 
ib.  Appius  Claudius  opposes  the  se- 
nate's allowing  the  people  a  right 
of  suffrage  against  them,  ib.  Never- 
theless, Coriolanus  appears  to  take 
his  trial,  374.  The  tribunes  break 
their  word,  and  bring  new  charges 
against  him,  ib.  They  also  make  the 
people  vote  by  tribes,  and  not  by  cen- 
turies, ib.  He  is  condemned  to  exile 
by  a  majority  of  three  tribes,  375.  Re- 
mains unhumbled,  ib  Meditates  re- 
venge, and  for  that  purpose  applies 
to  the  Volscians,  ib  His  address  to 
Tullus  Aufidius,  the  principal  roan 
amongst  them,  and  hitherto  his  great- 
est enemy,  ib.  He  meets  with  the 
kindest  reception,  377.  A  remarka^ 
ble  prodigy  happens  at  Rome,  ib. 
The  Romans  order  all  the  Volscians  to 
quit  their  city,  on  occasion  of  some 
public  shows,  379.  The  Volscians  de- 
mand restitution  of  the  lands  and  ci- 
ties they  had  lost,  and  are  answered 
with  a  defiance,  ib,  Coriolanus  is  join- 
ed in  commission  with  Tullus,  ib.  He 
makes  an  inroad  into  the  Roman  ter- 
ritories, but  spares  the  lands  of  the 
patricians,  ib.  The  Volscians  repair 
to  the  standard  in  great  numbers,  380. 
Tullus  Ukes  part  of  them  to  garrison 
the  towns;  and  Coriolanus,  with  the 
other  part,  marches  into  Laliuro,  t*. 


Cofiolanas  takes  severvl  towns  mth* 
ject  to,  or  in  affiance  with,  the  Remans, 
ib     Upon  his  march  against  LaTiniura« 
the  plebeians  propose  to  recadl  him ; 
but  from  an  ill-timed  resentment,  or 
spirit  of  oppo«tion,  the  patricians  re- 
fuse thehr  consent,  381.    Ue  marches 
immediately  towards  Rome,  and  en- 
camps   onty  five  miles  from    it,   ib. 
Both  senate  and  people  send  a  depu- 
tation desiring  him  to  be  reconciled, 
and  to  return  to  his  native  country, 
382     He  receives  them  with   great 
pomp,  and  insists  on  conditions  very 
fa%  otirable  to  the  Volscians,  ib.    Gives 
the  Romans  thirty  days  to  consider  of 
them,  and   retreats,  ib,    Tallus  and 
other  Volscians,  who   envied  his  re- 
nown, cab;kl  against  him,  ib     Coriola- 
nus spends  the  interval  in  baraqsi ng 
the  allies  of  Rome,  383.      Tlie  Ro- 
mans send  a  second  embassy  to  de- 
mand   more    favourable    conditions; 
and  a  third,  consisting  of  the  ministers 
of  religion :  but  Coriolanus  bids  them 
cither  accept  the  former  propositions, 
or  prepare  for  war,  ib.     The  divine 
assistance  explained  by  Plutarch  to  be 
a  moral  influence,  384.     An  expedient 
as  suggested  to  Valeria,  as  she  was 
praying  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capi- 
tolinus,  385     She  goes  with  a  number 
of  matrons  to  Volumnia,  the  mother  of 
Coriolanus;  and  entreats  her,  and  his 
wife  Vergilia,  to  apply  to  him  in  be- 
half of  their  falling  country,  tA.    The 
affecting  meeting  between  Coriolanus 
and    his    family,     386.      Volumnia's 
speech  to  him,  ib.     He  stands  a  long 
time  silent,  387.      Volumnia  throws 
herself  at   bis  feet,  and   prevails,  ib. 
The  effect  his  departure  from  before 
Rome  had  upon  the  Volscians,  388, 
and  upon  the  Romans,  ib.    A  temple 
is  built  to  the  fortune   of  women,  ib. 
Tullus  meditates  the  death  of  Conola- 
nus,  389.     He  is  summoned  to  give  an 
account  of  his  conduct  before  the  peo- 
ple of  Antium ;  but  his  enemies  not 
permitting  him  to  be  heard,  fall  upon 
him,  and  despatch  him  on  the  spot, 
390.      The  Volscians    give    him   an 
honourable   burial,  ib.    The  Roman 
women  are  permitted  to  go  in  mourn- 
ing for  him,  ib.    The  Volscians  quar- 
rel with  JEqui,  their  friends  and  allies, 
about  the  choice  of  a  general,  t^  .They 
fight  a  great  battle  with  the  Romans, 
in  which  Tullus  falls;  and  they  are 
reduced  to  the  obedience  of  Rome,  ib. 
t  CorioU  besieged  and  uken  by  the 
Romans,  i.  364. 
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Comtll-treef  one  considered  mm- 

cred,  being  considered  to  grow  from 
the  staff  of  Uonudus' javelin,  i.  49 

Come^Vi,  daughter  of  MetelUia  Sci- 
pio,  and  widow  of  Publius  Crassus, 
married  to  Pom  pey ,  iii.  1 30.  Her  great 
accomplishments,  ib.  Her  sad  meet- 
ing with  Fompey  at  Mitylene,  iii.  148. 
Charges  Pompey'a  defeat  on  his  con- 
nections with  her  illfoHane,s6.  Is  an 
eye-wicncss  of  his  tragical  death,151. 

Comeiiap  daughter  of  Cinna,  and 
Caesar's  first  wife,  iii.  330. 

Cor/ie/ta,  daughter  of  Scipio  Africa- 
nus,  and  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  iii. 
413.  tier  character,  ib.  Has  op- 
portunity to  marry  a  king,  and  de- 
clines it,  ib.  Her  care  in  the  educa> 
tion  of  her  sons  Tiberius  and  Caiua, 
whom  their  father  left  very  young,  ib. 
Reproaches  them  with  her  being 
called  the  mother-in-law  of  Scipio, 
rather  than  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi, 
418.  The  sUtue  erected  to  her,  and 
its  inscription,  423.  The  magnanimi- 
ty of  her  behaviour  on  the  untimely 
death  of  her  sons,  443.  The  honours 
paid  her  in  her  old  age,  ib. 

ComeSua,  one  of  SylU's  officers, 
bribed  by  Caesar,  during  the  proscrip- 
tions, to  let  him  escape,  iii.  230 

ComeHus,  Cneius,  chosen  by  Mar- 
cel 1  us  for  bis  colleague,  71. 

Corneliutt     Cethegu»f    and   QtdfOM 
SiUfdciua,  degraded  from  the  priest's 
nfRce  for  deficiency  in  point  of  cere- 
mony, and  an  ominous  accident,  ii.  71. 
ComeUiu  Cosnu  commands  as  a  mili- 
tary tribune,  at  a  time  when  there 
were  not  consuls,  and  has  the  honour 
of  oflTering  up  the  spoils  called  Opima, 
i.44. 
Cornelius,  Publius,  i.  125. 
ComeUtiw  /^a^/«  hinders  Caesar  from 
rising  up  to  the  senate,  iii.  377 

CvmeHvM,  Caius,  a  diviner  at  Padua, 
announces  there  the  beginning  and 
issue  of  the  battle  of  Pbarsalia,  266. 

Come&'vff  Doiabelia,  an  admirer  of 
Cleopatra,  acquaints  her  with  Augus- 
tus' design  to  remove  her  from  the 
monument,  iv.  136 
^  ComeUu9  Scifdo,  appointed  general 
of  horse  by  Camillus,  when  dictator, 
i.  222. 

ComeUuM  Lentulut,  his  generous 
<^er  to  Paulas  JEmilius,  i.  307. 

ComeUw  MerulOt  made  consul  by 
Octavius  in  the  room  of  Cinna,  ii.  275. 
CvrneUvt  StfUa.    See  SylUC 
CmteUvM  J>repot,  ii.  412. 
ComeKitf  LacOf  appointed  captain  of 
the  praetorian  bands,  it.  285. 


Comifieiue,  Lucius,  employed  by 
Augustus  to  impeach  Brutus,  iv.  193. 

Conitficus,  one  of  Cesar's  lieute- 
nants, iu.  263. 270. 

CormUuit  saved  in  the  times  of  the 
proscriptions  by  the  fidelity  of  his 
slaves,  ii.  278. 

CorabWf  the  architect,  i.  368." 

t  Carouea  i.  274.  ii.  306. 

Corrtebut,  son  of  Demetrius  by  £u« 
rydice,  iv.  82. 

Corrmu8f  father  of  Stratonice,  the 
wife  of  Antigonus,  iv.  44. 

Corviniu,  Valerius,  six  times  consul, 
ii.  264 

CoryneicBt  or  the  club-besrer,  i.  5. 

t  Cm,  isle  of,  i.  134 ;  ii.371. 

C^Mconiua,  a  man  of  prxtorian  dig- 
nity, killed  by  Caesar's  soldiers  in  % 
mutiny,  iii.  269. 

Cosf>,  general  of  the  Albanisiis, 
killed  by  Pompey,  iii.  119. 

t  Cosm  and  Mumia,  colonized  by 
the  Romans,  ii.  184. 

CoMifriw,  colleague  of  Various,  his 
camp  forced  by  Spartacus,  and  him- 
self  slain,  ti.  457. 

Co8$u»,  Licinius  sent  to  consult  the 
oracle  at  Uelphi,  i.  222. 

CotAon,  what,  i.  75. 

Cotta^  Marcus  Aurelius,  opposes 
Marius'  law  with  respect  to  voting, 
but  in  vain,  ii.  243.  Is  consul  wiSi 
Lucullus,  272,  Sent  by  the  senate  to 
guard  the  Propontis  and  Bithynia,  275. 
His  ambition  to  fight  Mithridates  ends 
in  being  defeated  both  by  sea  and  land, 
376.  Defeated  in  a  sea-fight  by  Ser- 
torius,  iii.  10. 

Cotta  and  TUvHum^  cut  off  by  Am- 
biorix  in  their  quarters,  iii  250. 

Cotta,  Publius,  what  Cicero  said  to 
him,  iii.  250. 

Catta,  Lucius,  iv.  22. 

Cotylon,  a  name  given  to  Varius,  ir. 
94. 

CotySf  king  of  Paphlagonia,  joins 
Agesilaus  against  the  Persians,  iii.  55. 
Marries  the  daughter  of  Spithridates, 
56. 

Courage^  a  mild  and  unsuspicious 
quality,  iii.  234. 

Cow  with  calf,  a  barbarous  sacri- 
fice necessary  for  the  widow  who  mar- 
ried before  her  time  of  mourning  was 
expired,  i.  113. 

Canofordicet  how  punished  st  Sparta, 
iu.  73. 

Crane,  the  name  of  a  dance  insti- 
tuted by  Theseus,  i  14. 

j-  Cranttfin,  iii.  169. 

\  Crano,  a  city  of,  iii.  469  iv.  49. 

Cra99u9,  the  father  of  Piso,  iv.  293. 
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CmiMVB,  Mucus,  his  father  had 
been  honoured  with  the  censorship 
and  a  triumph,  ii.  449.  He  is  brought 
up  in  a  small  house  with  two  bro- 
thers, ib»  Takes  care  of  a  sister-in- 
law  and  her  children,  ib.  Temperate 
and  chaste,  yet  accused  of  a  criminal 
commerce  with  a  Testal  virgin,  ib. 
That  aiscusation  a  false  one,  ik.  His 
principal  vice  covetousness,  ib.  He 
improves  an  estate  of  three  hundred 
talents  to  seven  thousand  one  hun- 
dred, ib.  Hakes  f^at  advantage 
of  Sylla's  proscriptions,  and  of  the 
fires  which  happened  in  Rome,  ib. 
Keeps  a  number  of  slaves  who  were 
builders,  but  builds  only  one  house 
for  himself,  450.  Breeds  up  slaves  for 
every  service  in  life,  in  order  for  sale, 
ib.  These  bring  him  a  greater  re- 
venue than  his  lands  and  silver  mines, 
ib.  His  house  is  open  to  strangers, 
ib'  He  lends  money  to  his  friends 
without  interest,  but  is  strict  in  de- 
manding it  at  the  day,  451.  His  invi- 
tations lie  chiefly  amongst  the  people, 
ib.  He  cultivates  the  eloquence  of 
the  bar,  defends  every  citizen  that 
applies  to  him,  and  in  all  cases  comes 
prepared,  ib.  Returns  the  salutation 
of  every  Roman  by  name,  ib.  His 
knowledge  of  history  extensive,  and 
he  is  not  without  a  taste  of  Aristotle's 
philosophy;  yet  keeps  the  philoso- 
pher, who  is  bis  guide  and  compa- 
nion, in  a  condition  just  above  starv- 
ing,  ib.  Cinna  and  Man  us  put  the 
fiiiner  and  brother  of  Crassus  to 
death,  ib.  Crassus  flies  into  Spain, 
and  takes  refujre  in  a  cave  by  the 
sea-side,  in  tlie  lands  of  Vibitis  Pacia- 
nus,452.  Vibius  supports  him  there 
for  a  considerable  time,  ib.  On  the 
death  of  tJinna,  he  raises  forces  in 
Spain,  453^  Passes  from  thence  into 
Africa,  to  Metellus  Pius,  and  after- 
wards into  Italy,  where  he  serves 
under  Sylla,  t^.  Sent  by  Sylla  to 
levy  troops  amongst  the  Marsi,  i^. 
What  Sylla  said  to  him,  on  his  asking 
for  a  guard,  ib»  He  executes  that, 
and  other  commissions,  in  an  able 
manner,  ib.  The  rise  ol  his  compe- 
tition with  Pompey,  ib  Supposed  to 
have  converted  much  of  the  plunder 
of  Tuder  to  his  own  use,  ib  Very 
serviceable  to  Sylla  in  the  decisive 
battle  fought  near  Rome,  454.  Makes 
the  most  unjust  and  rapacious  use  of 
Sulla's  proscription,  ib.  Sylk  gives 
him  up,  ib.  A  flatterer,  and  very 
capable  of  being  flattered ;  covetous, 
and  hates  covetous  men,  ib.    Envies 


PoDipey's  n»id  proffreM  in  gloi7»  ib. 
By  the  pains  ne  takes  in  the  adminis- 
tration, and  good  offices  to  his  fel- 
low-citizens, acquires  an  interest 
not  inferior  to  that  of  Pompey,  ib. 
Becomes  security  for  Cesar  in  the 
sum  of  eight  hundred  and  thiity  ta- 
lents, 455.  Sacrifices  both  his  attach- 
ments and  resentments  to  his  interest, 
ib.  The  war  with  the  gladiators  breaks 
out,  ib.  Spartacus  has  the  chief  con- 
duct of  it,  456  The  character  of  Spar- 
tacua,  ib.  By  stratagem  be  escapes 
from  a  hiU  where  he  was  besieged, 
and  defeats  Clodius  GUber  the  pne- 
tor,  ib.  Is  joined  by  numbers  of 
herdsmen  and  shepherds,  i6.  Defeats 
the  lieutenants  of  Varinus,  and  Vari- 
nus  himself,  ib.  Intends  to  cross 
the  Alps,  and  settle  in  some  private 
independency,  but  is  prevented  by^ 
his  troops,  t^.  Mskes  bis  way  in 
spite  of  the  consuls  GelUus  and  Len- 
tulus,  457.  Beats  Casaiua,  who  came 
against  him  with  ten  thousand  men,  ib. 
Crassus  is  sent*  against  hin  by  the 
senate,  ib.  His  lieutenant,  Mummius, 
fights  contrary  to  orders,  and  is  beaten 
by  Spartacus,  458.  He  punishes  that 
corps  with  decimation,  ib  Spar- 
tacus  retires  through  Lucania  to  the 
sea,  ib.  Hires  some  Cilician  pirates 
to  transport  him  and  his  troops  into 
Sicily  i  but  they  take  his  money  and 
deceive  him,  ib  Intrenches  himself 
in  the  peninsula  of  Rhegium,  ib.  Ctas- 
sus  builds  a  wall  across  the  Isthmus, 
ib.  Spartacus  gets  over  it  in  a  snowy 
and  tempestuous  night,  ib.  Crassus 
repents  of  his  having  written  to  the 
senate  for  farther  assistance,  459. 
Comes  to  an  action  with  the  enemy, 
in  which  he  kills  above  twelve  thou- 
sand of  them,  ib.  Sends  two  of  his 
officers  against  Spartacus,  who  had 
retired  towards  the  mounUins  of 
Peteiia,  ib.  Those  ofiicers  are  put 
to  flight,  ib  This  advantage  proves 
the  ruin  of  Spartacus;  for. bis  troops 
insist  upon  coming  to  a  decisive  bat- 
tle, ib.  Crassus  being  informed  that 
Pompey  was  approaching,  hastens  to 
meet  the  enemy,  459.  A  battle  en- 
sues, in  which  Spartacus,  after  great 
exertions  of  valour,  is  slain,  ib.  Pom- 
pey meets  a  number  of  tiie  enemy 
who  had  escaped  out  of  the  field, 
and  puta  them  to  the  sword;  sfter 
which,  he  ukes  to  himself  the  ho- 
nour of  finishing  the  war,  ib.  Cras- 
sus has  an  ovation  granted  him, 
460.  Crassus  solicits  Pompey's  in- 
terest in  his  application  for  the  co«* 
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iu]tli*p»  »tid  obtains  it,  i^,  Tb^ 
are 'appointed  conault  together,  ib, 
Tbey  diaagree  in  every  thing,  ib.  No- 
thing* of  note  is  performed,  except 
Craaaoa'  consecrating  the  tenths  of 
his  estate  to  Hercules,  and  his  enter- 
taining the  people  at  ten  thousand 
tables*  461.  Thcj  are  reconciled  by 
Aurelius,  a  Roman  knight,  who  alleges 
a  command  for  it  from  Jupiter,  46. 
Crassus  makes  the  first  advances,  ib» 
In  his  censorship  sttempts  to  make 
Egypt  tributary  to  the  Romans,  but 
is  prevented  by  bis  eolleague  Cstulus, 
ib.  Suspected  of  having  some  con- 
cem  in  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  ib. 
That  aoapicion  probably  groundless, 
ib,  n.  Crassus  is  at  enmity  with  Ci- 
cero, but  at  length  reconciled  to  him, 
through  the  mediation  of  his  son  Pub- 
litts,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  that 
eloquent  man,  USS.  Cxsar  comes  to 
Rome  to  solicit  the  consulship,  and 
forms  the  famous  triumvirate,  ib. 
In  order  to  the  prolonging  Cae- 
sar's government  of  Gaul,  Pompey 
and  Crassus  were  to  be  consuls  again, 
ib,  .  They  are  interrogated  in  full 
senate  as  to  their  intentions,  and 
Crassus  answers  witli  more  modenf- 
tion  than  Pompey,  ib.  Domitius  is 
encouraged  by  Cato  to  oppose  them 
in  the  election ;  but  they  carry  it  by 
violence,  463.  Drive  the  oppo- 
site party  out  of  the  forum,  while 
Cataar  is  continued  ^ve  yesrs  more 
in  his  government,  and  the  Spains  and 
Syria  are  decreed  to  Pompey  and 
Crsssus,  ib,  Crassus  indulges  s  san- 
guine and  vain  ambition  of  conquest, 
464.  The  tribune  Ateius  threatens 
to  oppose  him  in  his  designs  against 
the  Parthians,  ib.  He  prevails  with 
Pompey  to  conduct  him  out  of  Rome, 
ib'  Ateius  naeets  him  at  the  gate,  by 
▼irtue  of  his  office  commands  him  to 
>topi  and  utters  the  most  horrid  eze- 
cntions  against  him,  ib*  Crassus, 
taking  his  voyage  in  the  winter,  loses 
s  number  of  his  ships,  ib,  Pajrg  his 
TCspecu  to  DeYqUrus  in  Gttlatia,»ft. 
Throws  a  bridge  over  the  Euphrates 
with  ease,  465.  Reduces  Zenodotia 
Md  all  Mesopotamia,  ib.  Suffers  him- 
^  to  be  saluted  Imperaior  for  the 
^king  of  a  town,  ib.  Garrisons  the 
towns,  and  returns  into  Syria,  to 
winter,  ib.  His  son  arrives  with  a 
thousand  horse  sent  by  Cxsar,  ib. 
His  error  in  not  strengthening  bim- 
Klf  by  the  acquisition  of  Babylon  and 
Seleucia,  ib.  Behaves  in  Syria  more 
VOL.  IV.  3D 
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like  a  trader  than  a  gcneM,  46d. 

CalcuUites  the  revenues  of  the  cities^ 
and  weighs  the  treasures  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Atargatis  at  Hierapolis,  ib. 
Omen  of  his  ruin,td.  What  psssed 
between  him  and  the  ambassa- 
dors of-  erodes  king  of  Parthia,  ib. 
Alarming  accounts  are  brought  of 
the  Parthian  manner  of  fighting,  and 
Cassius  and  others  desire  Crassus  to 
deliberate,  467.  Artavasdes,  king  of 
Armenia,  arrives  at  the  Roman  camp, 
offers  him  large  succours,  and  ad- 
viaes  him  to  march  into  Parthia  by 
way  of  Armenia,  ib.  Crassus  rejects 
his  advice,  and  the  Armenian  departa, 
ib.  Other  ill  omens,  ib^  The  forces 
with  which  he  passed  the  Euphrates, 
ib,  Cassius  advises  him  to  secure  his 
troops  in  sonie  fortified  town,  till  he 
had  an  account  of  the  enemy  which 
might  be  depended  upon ;  or  else  to 
march  along  the  river  till  he  reached 
Seleucia,  468  Ariamnes,  an  artful 
Arabian,  draws  Crassus  into  an  im- 
mense plain,  469.  Surena  marches 
against  him,  while  Orodes  lays  waste 
Armenia,  ib.  Sorena's  opulence  and 
great  authority,  ib.  Ariamnes  leads 
Crassus  into  a  vast  sea  of  sand,  ib, 
Artavasdes,  by  his  envoys,  desires 
Crassus  to  go  and  drive  Orodes  out 
of  Armenia  first,  or  at  least  to  keep 
to  the  hills,  where  he  might  not  be 
exposed  to  the  Parthian  cavalry,  470. 
The  infatuated  Roman  gives  an  an- 
swer full  of  resentment,  ib.  Cas- 
sius reproaches  Ariamnes  in  private 
with  his  perfidy,  ib.  The  Arabian 
answers  him  in  an  artful  manner,  and 
soon  after  withdraws,  with  the  con- 
sent of  Crassus,  ib,  Crassus  has  in- 
telligence of  the  approach  of  the  Par- 
thians,  and  is  greatly  disconcerted^ 
471.  The  disposition  of  his  forces, 
ib.  Comes  to  the  river  Baliasus,  and 
is  desired  by  many  of  his  officers  to 

fksss  the  night  there,  but  be  marches 
brward  with  precipitation,  ib,  Su- 
rena  conceals  his  main  force  behmd 
the  advanced  guard,  ib.  The  horrid 
noise  by  which  the  Parthians  excite 
their  men  to  action,  and  inspire  the 
enemy  with  terror,  473.  They  attack 
the  Romans  on  all  sides,  and  with 
their  arrows  drive  the  cavalry  and 
light-armed  back  upon  the  legions, 
t^.  The  arrows  do  great  execution 
on  the  legions,  which  were  drawn  up 
in  a  close  square,  ib.  Crassus  orders 
his  son,  with  a  select  party,  to  ret 
up  with  t1«e  enemy,  473.    They  fly. 
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and  y6uii|r  Cramia  pursues  with  great 
•fdour,ifr.  They  face  about,  and  make 
divadful  baTock  of  the  Romans,  ib. 
Publius  fails  in  bis  attempt  upon  the 
heavy-armed  Partbbn  horse  with  his 
light^rmed  Gauls,  474.    Has  an  op. 

C>rtttnity  to  retire,  but  scorns  to 
ave  so  many  brare  men  dying  for 
his  sake,  475.  Desires  his  armour- 
bearer  to  despatch  him,  ib.  The  prin- 
cipal officers  follow  his  example,  ib. 
The  Parthiaiis  bring  the  head  of  Pub- 
litts,  and  show  it  in  an  insulting  man- 
ner to  hit  fiither,  ib  The  Romans 
are  stiucfc  with  astonishment  at  the 
sight,  ib.  Crastus  beharea  with  un- 
common magnanimity,476w  Hia  speech 
on  that  occasion,  ib.  The  Parthiana 
make  a  great  slaughter  aroongat  the 
remaining  troops,  ib,  Crassus  gives 
himself  up  to  demair,  477.  The  Ro- 
mans decamp  in  toe  night,  under  the 
conduct  of  Octavitts  and  Cassius,  ib. 
Ignatius  calia  at  Camt,  and  then 
makes  the  best  of  his  way  to  Zeugma 
with  three  hundred  horse,  ib.  Co- 
ponius,  governor  of  Came,  goes  to 
meet  Crassua,  and  conducts  his  army 
into  the  town,  t^.  The  Parthians,  in 
the  morning,  despatch  the  wounded 
Romans  and  the  stragglers,  ib  8u- 
rena  aends  persons  to  Came,  with 
insidious  proposal*  Of  a  peace,  478; 
but  soon  advances  to  besiege  the 
place,  1^.  The  Romans  resolve  upon 
flighty  and  Crassus  takes  Androma- 
chus,  another  traitor,  for  his  guide, 
ib.  Cassius  discovers-  the  treacbeiy 
of  Andromachua,  returns  to  Canv, 
and  from  thence  escapes  into  8yria» 

479.  At  day-light  Crassus  regains  the 
road,  and  gets  possession  of  a  hill 
connected  with  the  mountains  of  Sin- 
naca,  ib.  Surena  has  recourse  to  art, 
and  the  Romans  force  Crassus  to  treat, 

480.  He  protests  i^inst  that  violence, 
ib»  8urena  tells  him  he  must  sign  the 
treaty  on  the  banka  of  the  Euphrates* 
ib,  Crassus  is  mounted  upon  a  Par- 
thian horse,  and  the  grooms  drive  him 
on,  ib»  The  Romans  make  resistance, 
and  Crassus  is  slain  in  the  scui&e  by  a 
Parthian  named  Pomaxaethre%481.The 
mimber  of  Romans  killed  in  this  war 
is  twenty  thousand,  and  ten  thousand 
are  made  prisoners*  ib.  Surena  sends 
the  head  and  hand  of  Crassus  to  Oro- 
des>  in  Armenia,  ib.  He  pretenda* 
notwithstanding,  to  brin^  Crassus 
alive  into  Seleucia,  ib.  His  farcical 
processions,  ib.  His  observations  be- 
fore the  senate,  of  Seleocaa  on  the  ob. 
scene  books  found  in  the  bsggage  of 
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the  Romans,  483.  Oredea  «id  Aft*- 
vasdes  are  reconciled,  ib.  The  Bee- 
ohs  of  Buripides  acted  before  them, 
ib.  A  comical  incident  on  the  pre- 
senting of  Crassus'  bead,  ib.  Orodes 
is  murdered  by  his  son  Phraate«»  483. 
Crauta,  Publius,  son  of  Marcus 
Crassus,  goes  into  mourning  on  Ci- 
cero*a  banishment,  ii.  463.  Recon- 
ciles Cicero  and  his  iather,  ib.  His 
spirit  and  valour  in  the  Parthian  war, 
473.  Ifis  behaviour  when  surround- 
ed, 475.  Commands  hb  armour- 
bearer  to  kill  him,  ib.  The  Parthians 
cut  off  hia  head,  put  it  on  the  point 
of  a  spear,  and  insultinglv  ask  Cras- 
sua»  who  could  he  the  father  of  so 
gallant  a  young  man,  ib- 

Cratsii*,  the  application  of  Fabiu» 
ICaximus  to  him,  i.  316^ 

CrawUnmt  or  Cramnu*,  Caius,  sa- 
luted by  Catsar  in  the  rooming  of  the 
battle  of  Pharsalis,  iii.  144.  Be^ns 
the  action,  ib.  Falh)  after  prodigious 
efforts  of  valour,  ib.    See  also  365. 

Crateru»9  his  collection  of  Athenian 
decrees,  ii.  316. 

CrakTUB  consecrates  a  hunting- 
piece,  representing  Alexander  fight- 
mg  writh  a  lion,  at  Delphi,  iii.  199. 

CnOeniM  and  Antipaier,  two  of 
Alexander's  successors,  after  having 
reduced  Greece,  pass  into  Asia,  iii. 
39.  Crateros  is  greatly  beloved  by 
the  Macedonians,  i^.  He  and  Neop- 
tolemus  mareh  against  Eumenes,  ib. 
Both  kiHed  in  the  ensuing  action,  31. 
Disputes  which  had  happened  long 
before  between  Craterua    and  He- 

Jihcstion,  305.  Account  of  hia  going 
rom  Asia  into  Greece,  3QB. 

Cratet  the  philosopher^  persuades 
Demetrius  to  raise  the  siege  of  Athens, 
iV.77. 

CraieticleOf  mother  of  Cleomenest 
iii.  387.  Goes  into  Egypt  in  hopes  of 
servinjg  her  country,  399.  Her  sor- 
row for  her  son's  death,  410.  Her 
intrepid  behaviour  and  death,  411. 

CrateripoSBf  wife  of  Alexander  the 
son  of  Polyperchon,  her  amour  with 
Demetrius,  iv.  48, 49. 

CnofifiMS,  verses  of  his»  L  154. 356. 
368  {  ii.358. 

CraHffua  the  philosopher,  docs  not 
exert  himself  in  defence  of  Provi- 
dence againat  Pompey,  after  hit  lall, 
iii.  U&  A  Peripatetie,  iv.  19.  The 
favouss  Cioero  did  him,  ib. 

CroMM^  the  father  of  Philopomefl, 
U.  164. 

t  Cnmmta,  iv.  305. 

Crsniy  Demetthenes  bids  Aiehiss 
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^fX  the  part  of  Creon  in  tbe  trtgedjr, 
tii.  470. 

t  Cre$an»,  their  simple  and  tempe- 
rate way  of  Imnf  ,  i.  TT.  From  them 
Lycurgus  drew  his  model,  ib»  Their 
deceit,  ii.  296. 

f  Crete,  the  tribute  the  aocient 
AtkeniMis  paid  to  h,  i.  78. 

Cretieue,  the  surname  of  the  father 
of  Mark  Antonjr,  iv,  83. 

t  CrimetuB,  nTer»  i.  415. 

Critpinua,  colleague  of  Ifarcelhity 
ii.  96.  Wounded  by  a  party  of  Nu- 
imdiansy  ib.    Dies  of  his  wounds,  db. 

GfiMnuaj  husband  of  Poppxa,  ir. 
290. 

CrUpimu,  an  officer  in  Otho's  army, 
IT.  301. 

CridoMt  son  of  Callseschnis,  instni- 
mental  in  recalling  Alcibtades  from 
exile,  i.  351.  Afterwards  on<  of  the 
thirty  tyrants,  ib,  n.  Advises  Lvsan- 
der  to  procure  the  death  of  Aldbi- 
ades,  357. 

Crttokddea,  one  of  the  Spartan  arbi. 
trators  between  the  Atheniana  and 
Megarenaians,  i.  139. 

Crobyhtt  the  orator,  says  war  can- 
not be  kept  to  any  set  diet,  iii.  460. 

CrmHu,  his  conversation  with  So- 
lon, u  157. 

f  Ciwwmyg|i,a  wild  sow  killed  there 
by  Theseus,  i.  6. 

Cromu9f  the  same  with  the  month 
Hecatomboeon,  i.  7. 

t  Cr9€ofdan9,  part  of  the  spoils  tak- 
en at  Arbela  sent  them  by  Alexander, 
ui.  193. 

Cnvn  stunned  and  struck  down  hj 
the  exclamations  of  the  people,  iii. 
103;  ii.l92. 

t  CruHumerdum,  i.  44. 

CrypHat  or  ambuscade  of  the  Spar- 
tus,  a  cruel  manner  of  destroying 
the  Helots  when  thought  too  nume- 
rous, i.  93. 

Ctemaa,  physician  to  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon,  la  fthulous  writer,  iy.  215. 
224. 

Clen6tu«,iii.452. 

Cierippuf,  the  son  of  Chabrias,  iii. 

t  dedum,  ii.  356. 

CuBeo  advises  Pompey  to  dirorce 
Julia,  and  exchange  Ciesar's  friend- 
«bip  for  that  of  the  senate,  iii.  124. 

f  Cttmo,  in  Asia  Minor,  i  211. 

T  CtMicimt,  iii.  277,  and  n. 

T  Cwiaxa,  battle  of.     See  Battle. 

Cupt  Laconian,  the  fashion  of  it. 
5ee  Cothm. 

t  Cttret,  the  capital  of  the  Sabines, 


i.  48*  Thence  the  Bomana  caOed 
auirites,  ib. 

CwTtet,  i.  141. 

Omi^,  or  wards,  ten  in  each  tribe 
at  Rome,  i.  39,  n. ;  49. 

Curio,  one  of  the  officers  in  Sylla's 
army,  takes  the  citadel  of  Athens,  to 
which  the  tyrsnt  Afistion  had  retired, 
ii.  322. 

Cwio  the  tribune,  gained  by  Giesar, 
who  pays  his  immense  debts,  iii.  132. 
Demands  that  eidier  Pompey  ahould 
dismiss  his  forces,  or  Cxsar  be  sufTer- 
edto  keep  his,  133.  Makes  equita* 
ble  proposals  in  behalf  «f  Cesar,  ib. 
Screens  and  saves  Cesar  when  in 
danger  of  beiog  killed  in  going  from 
the  aenate-house  after  the  debates 
about  Catiline,  235.  The  advice  he 
gave  Cato,  325.  His  exhibitiona 
when  sdile,  348.  The  ruin  of  Anto- 
ny, iv.  84. 

dtriutf  Manius,  Cato  admires  his 
Ihigal  manner  of  living,  ii.  133.  Pyr- 
xhus  defeated  by  him,  230. 

Curtet.    See  In^reealiont. 

Curtian  Lakty  i.  46. 

Cririlritf,  an  illustrious  Sabine,  i.  46. 

f  Cvnteam,  the  whole  nation  sacri- 
ficed to  the  manet  of  Hephcstion,  ul 
226. 

t  Cyanean  isUnds,  ii.  361. 

CybeU,  the  mother  of  the  gods, 
warns  lliemistocles  of  an  attempt 
against  his  life,  i.  215.  On  which 
account  he  dedicatea  a  temple  to  her, 
ib. 

Cybemettot  or  fesdval  of  pilots,  i. 
11. 

CybidhM,  adopted  son  of  Thales^  i. 
136. 

Cychreu9  the  Salaminian,  worship- 
ped fay  the  Athenians,  i.  7. 

t  Cycladn,  ii.  319. 

Cyctmt,  or  Cygnus,  fcHled  in  mngle 
combat  by  Hercules,  i.  7. 

t  Cydmm,  its  water  extremely  cold, 
Alexander's  sickness  the  consequence 
of  bathing  in  it,  iii.  175. 

Cylinder  within  a  sphere,  ordered 
by  Archimedes  to  be  put  upon  his  mo- 
nument    See  Arehimedea. 

CylarabUt  a  place  of  exercise  near 
the  gates  of  Argos,  ii.237;  iii.  395. 
402. 

Cyfon,  the  history  of  him  and  his 
accomplices,  i.  140. 

Cyrutgirw,  i.  159. 

(hfrdtcof  sister  to  Agesilans,  he  per* 
suades  her  to  contend  for  the  prise 
of  the  chariot-race  at  the  Olyinpic 
games,  iii.  63. 
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t  Cynotcephala^  i.  30 ;  ii.  64, 18a 

CymwargrBf  the  place  of  ezercite 
without  the  city  of  Athene,  i.  188. 

f  Cyprua  subintts  to  Alexander,  tii. 
180.  The  money  Cato  raised  there, 
343. 

Cyptebu,  iv.  241. 

Ctfrbeat  tables  on  which  Solon  wrote 
his  laws,  i.  154. 

-j-  CtfTtneaiUi  ii.  164,  3rO;  iii.  355. 

t  CyrhfUca,  iv.  79, 104w 

f  CymuM,  river,  iii  111. 

Cyrttf ,  whence  the  name,  iv.  385. 

Cyrvt  the  Great,  why  he  releases 
Croesus,  i.  159.     His  epitaph,  iii.  323. 

Cyruit  son  of  Darius,  and  brother 
of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  iv.  315.  His 
attention  to  his  concubine  Aspasia, 
235.  Supplies  Lysander  with  money, 
]i.  383.  Conspires  against  the  king 
his  brother,  iv.  316.  His  vaunting  o^ 
fers  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  318.  Le- 
vies war  aeainst  Artaxerxes,  319.  En- 
tertains Clearchus  and  other  Greeks 
in  his  service,  ib.  Is  killed  in  battle, 
233. 

t  Cfftherop  isle  of,  ii.  423 ;  iii  75, 
405. 

CytherU,  an  actress.  Antonyms  mis- 
tress, iv.  89. 

f  Cynatt,  besieged  by  Mithridates, 
ii.  377.    Taken  by  Alcibiades,  1.  347. 

D. 

BACTYLI  ID^r,  OT  of  Mount 
Ida,  i.  117. 

IktdaluM,  hisflij^bt,  i.  13. 

Damotit  or  genius  of  Socrates,  gives 
him  instructions  and  warnings,  i.  335 ; 
ii.  431. 

Iktmons,  being  of  a  middle  nature 
between  the  divine  and  the  human, 
i.  59. 

Datiui,  or  IkuiuBt  one  of  the  ICace- 
donian  months,  iii.  171,  228. 

Battnacfntt,  ii  391 ;  i.  186. 

Damaehtu,  what  he  said  of  a  phe- 
nomenon in  the  air,  ii.  289. 

f  Bamatena  surrendered  to  Alex- 
ander, iii.  180. 

Danuutet,  otherwise  called  frocnu^ 
U»^  the  cruelties  be  exercised,  i.  7. 
Killed  by  Theseus,  ib. 

DamocUdea  assists  Pelopidas  in  re- 
storing liberty  to  Thebes,  ii.  43. 

Damon,  remarkable  for  his  akill  in 
music  and  politics,  i.  258.  Supposed 
ta  advise  Pericles  in  the  admmistra- 
tion,i&.  Banished  on  that  account,  ib,  i 
ii.  433. 

Damm,  surnamed  Peripoltas,  ii. 
349. 


IkmiPH  the  pK^nian,  iit.  468. 

Damon,  iii.  178: 

Damaielet,  corrupted  by  Antigonus, 
contributes  to  the  defeat  of  Cleo- 
menes,  iii.  413. 

f  Damyriatf  river,  i.  419. 

/Aofioart,  ii.  337. 

Dance  Of  the  Carytuide9f  why  so 
called,  iv.  338.  Was  the  impression 
of  Clearchus'  ring,  i6 

Dancett  part  of  Numa'a  religious  ce- 
remooicKi*  107. 

Ditndamit,  the  Indian  philosopher, 
what,  he  said  of  the  Grecian  philoso- 
phers, iii.  230.  The  rest  of  his  his- 
tory, ib 

i  Danube^iuS,  Water  brought  from 
thence  to  the  repositories  of  the  kin^ 
of  Persia,  to  show  tike  extent  of  his 
doiikintons,iii.  195. 

Dma^kua,  iii.  460. 

l^<^Anc^dSughter  of  Amyelas,  trans- 
formed  into  a  faiurd,  iii.  74. 

t  Dardaniam,  ii.  8. 

iMntefms  carries  the  Sainothtmcian 
gods  to  Troy,  i.  335.     * 

Dardanu;  armour-bearer  to  Bratus^ 
iv.  209. 

t  Dardanui  in  Troas,  a.  331. 

t  Dardariamp  ii.  384. 

Dariut,  Codomannas,  marohfcs  from 
Suaa  agsiist  Alexander,  tii.  I9M  The 
number  of  his  forces,  and  bis  dveam 
on  that  occasion,  175.  I1ie  ofllcb  of 
Aag'ondet  which  ht  bore  under  the 
former  king,  ib,  Negieots  tiie  salu- 
tary advice  of  Amyntas,  and  pefcctves 
his  error  whefi  it  is  too  late,  176.  Is 
defeated  by  Alexander  in-  CiKcis^  iy 
The  magnificence  of  his  lent,  ib.  The 
letter  he  wrote  to  Alexand^,  186. 
His  ai&tction  on  the  news  of  bis  wife's 
death,  ib.  Tfreus  assures  bin  that 
Alexander  had  behaved  to  her  with 
great  honour,  ib.  Darius'  prayer  to 
the  gods  thereupon,  188.  Defeet- 
ed  near  Arbela,  193.  His  flight,  iS. 
Tsken  by  Bessus,  300.  Found  wound- 
ed with  msny  darts,  301.  What  he 
said  to  Polystratus,  who  gave  him  some 
water  in  his  Ust  moments*  t^  Dies, 
ib. 

Darifit  Mthu»f  hii  childreii  by  Pa- 
lysatis,  iv.  215.  Was  indtiied  lo  de- 
stroy Statira  with  her  brother,  ib. 

Dariuat  the  eldest  son  of  Artaxer- 
xes, iv.  334.  Declared  successor  to 
the  throne,  and  permitted  te  wear 
the  point  of  his  turban  upright,  235. 
According  to  the  custom  of  the  Per- 
sians his  first  request  to  be  granted, 
and  he  asks  Aspitfia,  f^.  His  father 
gives  her  to  him,  but  afterwards  oon- 
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■ecntes  her  to  Duum  Anitia*  ih.  He 
conspires  against  his  father  atthe  in- 
stigation of  Tiribazus,  336.  Is  taken 
and  capitaHy  punished,  937. 

f  BaecffUtu,  lake  of,  u.  378. 

f  Bataretu,  their  countiy,  ii.  185. 

IkaU^  the  king  of  Persia's  general, 
arrives  at  Marathon,  and  raragea  the 
country,  ii .  106. 

/>ay,  a  white  day,  why  so  called,  i. 
380. 

JDaifM  auspicious  and  inausptcious, 
i.  233;  11  396. 

Dead,  a  law  against  speaking  ill  of 
them,  i  150. 

Deaths  temple  of,  iii.  388. 

Heof A,  JEsop  thought  it  most  unfor- 
tutmte  in  time  of  prosperity,  but  Plu- 
tarch b  of  « different  opinion,  ii.  66. 
A  sudden  death  preferred  to  any 
other  by  Otcsar,  iii.  279,  A  cowardly 
thing  to  run  into  the  arms  of  it,  406. 

liebts,  public,  a  security  to  the 
prince,  iii.  38. 

Decade,  a  place  of  execution  in  the 
prison  at  Sparta,  iii.  381. 

fAceka,\.340i  ii.  303. 

JHeeencfff  ii.  IJO. 

Ihdmationt  *n  ancient  military  pu* 
nishment,  reeved  by  Cnissus,  ii.  4)8. 
Put  in  practice  by  Antony,  it.  108. 

JHcine  Brw'ut  leads  Cesar  to  the 
senate  the  day  he  was  despatched,  iii. 
380 

DeidQwia  married  to  Pirith5iM,  i.  22. 

JhUdanda^  sister  of  Pyrrhns,  ii.  205. 
Married  to  Demetrius  the  son  of  An- 
tigonus,  207;  iv.  60.  Her  death,  ii. 
210;  iv  66. 

Beimaahu,  favher  of  Autolycus,  ii. 
391. 

A'itimi,  i.  6. 

JMotame,  king  of  Galatia,  his  an- 
swer to  Crassus,  who  told  him  he  be> 
gui  to  build  late  in  the  day,  ii.  464. 
1*«ken  into  Pcticias'  ship  after  the 
^ttle  of  PharMklta,  iii  147.  Cato's 
▼iiit  to  him,  325  He  goes  over  from 
Antony  to  Augustus*  iv.  123. 

DdpMphor«,i  16. 

t  Aei^KM,!.  326;  ii.  306,422. 

DeUiu9  the  historian,  iv.  121.  Quita 
Antony,  id.  Sent  by  Antony  to  Cleo- 
patra, 98. 

t  neU9,  i.  14.  2674  ii.  420. 

^  '      >  tables,  iii.  414. 
»iim,  i.  8, 11* 

— „^^f  oeremoDiea  performed  by 
**>«  Athenians  after  th«t  of  Ogyges, 
II.  322. 

J^onocbff  the  Athenian  orator,  iii. 
^^*    lluins  his  c«ttiitry  by  «fpottsiog 


the  Macedonian  interest,  ib.  BIflfhes 
Phocion  for  sending  his  son  to  9p«rta, 
301.  His  observation  on  the  news  of 
Alexander's  death,  302.  Proposes  to 
treat  with  Antipater,  305.  Gets  his 
money  ill,  and  spends  it  profusely, 
809.  His  saying  to  hit  son,  ib.  His 
letter  to  Antigonus,  in  which  he  teUs 
him  that  Macedonia  hung  only  on  an 
old  rotten  stalk,  ib.  That  letter  in* 
tercepted  causes  his  and  his  son's 
death,  ib.  He  used  to  assist  De- 
mosthenes in  his  pleadings;  for  he 
spoke  better  extempore  than  that  ora- 
tor, 454.  Goes  ambassador  to  Alez^ 
ander  the  Great,  465.  The  divine 
vengeance  hunts  him  down  for  the 
death  of  Demosthenes,  471.  Caasan- 
der,  the  aon  of  Antipater,  kills  him, 
ib.  To  what  he  compared  the  srmy 
after  the  death  of  Alexander,  iv. 
278. 

J}enutnetM,\  423. 

JDemag^oratf  master  of  a  Rhodian  gal- 
ley, ii.  372. 

JMmarahta  of  Corinth,  a  aaying  of 
his,  and  Plutarch's  reflection  upon  it, 
iii.  59,  196.  Reconciles  Philip  and 
Alexander,  166.  Sees  Alexander  seat- 
ed  on  the  throne  of  Persia;  bis  beha- 
viour thereupon,  196.  His  death  and 
magnificent  funeral,  212. 

DemaratuM  of  Rhodes  released  by 
Alexander  at  the  intercession  of  Pho- 
cion, iii.  300. 

Bemaraiu9  the  Spartan  incenses 
the  king  of  Persia ;  but  that  prince  is 
reconciled  to  him  at  the  request  of 
Themistoctes,  i.  214. 

J)emapetu»,  a  Corinthian  officer  un- 
der Timoleon,  i.  411,  414. 

Demarittet  the  mother  of  Timoleon, 
i.  397.  Detests  him  for  killing  his 
brother,  398. 

Hemeae,  son  of  Demades,  killed  in 
his  father's  presence,  iii.  309. 

t  Demeiriat,  ii.  191.  iv.  60, 92. 

DemetrioM,  the  name  of  a  new  tribe 
added  by  the  Athenians,  iv.  50. 

Bemetriut,  son  of  Philip  of  Mace- 
don,  sent  as  an  hostage  to  Rome,  ii. 
190. 

Jktaetrhu  the  Magnesian,  iii.  459, 
468. 

Demetriutt  Pompey's  freedman,  iii. 
324b  The  preparations  made  for  bia 
reception  at  Antioch,  i^.  His  house 
and  gtfdens,  400.  His  insolenee, 
ib. 

Demeiriwt  a  servant  of  Cassius,  iii. 
205 

Denuifiu9,  son  of  Demetrius^  sur- 
nsmed  the  Slender^  ir.  82. 
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AMMlwt,tonof  Deinetrkii»  prince 
of  Cyrene,  iv.  92, 

J^imeintiM  Phtidm  accuies  Callia- 
thenei  to  Alexander,  iii.  211 . 

BtmetnuM  the  Peripatetic,  a  friend 
of  Gate's,  iii.  303. 

Demetrim  PhalentB,  governor  of 
Athens  for  Cassander,  iv.  48.  Gene- 
roualf  treated  by  Demetrius  Polior- 
ceteSf  46.  The  character  he  gwe  of 
Demosthenes'  orations,  55, 

Demeirivt  of  Pharix,  his  advice  to 
Philip,  iv.  375. 

J^emeiriw,  son  of  Antigoous  Gona- 
taa,  ii.  7. 

Dbxitbitts  PoHoreetei,  son  of  Anta* 
genua  and  Stratonice,  iv.  43.  Endea- 
vours to  save  Eumenes,  iii.  43.  Ini- 
mitably beautiful  in  his  penon,  and  a 
most  agreeable  companion,  iv.  44. 
Attentive  to  his  pleasures,  and  yet 
ver^  diligent  and  expeditious  when 
business  called,  ib.  Remarkably  af- 
fectionate to  his  father,  45.  Instance 
of  the  happy  terms  on  which  they  liv* 
ed,  ih.  Antigonos  intending  to  de- 
atroy  one  of  his  courtiers  named  Mi- 
thridates,  on  account  of  a  dream,  De- 
metrius advertises  him  of  that  inten- 
tion, 46.  Antif^nus,  while  he  resides 
in  Phrygia,  is  informed  of  Ptolemy's 
invasion  of  Syria,  and  sends  his  son 
Demetrius  against  him,  though  only 
twenty.two  years  of  age,  ib,  Deme- 
trius is  defeated  near  Gaza;  but  Pto- 
lemy sends  him  back  his  roilitafv  chest 
and  equipage,  ib.  Behaves  with  spirit 
under  his  laws,  ib.  Defeats  Cilles, 
Ptolemy's  general,  and  requites  the 
generositv  of  Ptolemy  by  returning 
the  spoils,  ib.  Antigonus  hastens 
down  from  Celxnc  to  embrace  his 
son,  47.  Demetrius  is  sent  against 
the  Nabathaean  Arabs,  and  though  he 
does  not  subdue  them,  brings  oft'  con- 
siderable booty,  ib.  Passes  the  Eu- 
phrates, while  Selencus  is  upon  his 
Indian  expedition,  takes  one  of  the 
castles  of  Babylon,  and  lays  vraste  the 
country,  ib.  Obliges  Ptolemy  to  re- 
tire from  the  siege  of  Halicarnassus, 
ib,  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  form 
the  design  of  setting  Athens  free  from 
the  yoke  of  Cassander  and  Ptolemy, 
ib.  Demetrius  sails  thither  with  five 
thousand  talents  of  silver,  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  ships,  and,  upon 
proclaiming  liberty,  is  received  with 
joy,  48.  He  gives  Demetrius  the 
Phalerean,  who  commanded  there  for 
Cassander,  a  safe  conduct  to  Thebes, 
ib.  Surrounds  the  fort  of  Mun^chia 
with  a  ditch  and  rampart,  and  suls  to 
Megara,  where  Cassander  had  ano- 


ther garriaon,  ib.    flto  adrenture  with 
Crateaipolis  near  Patne,  49.    He  dia- 
lodffes  the  garrison  of  Megara,   and 
declares  the  city  free,  ib.  His  attention 
to  Stilpo  the  philosopher,  ib.  Returns 
to  the  siege  of  Munychia,  takes  and 
demolishes  it,  ib.    Enters  Athena  at 
the  request  of  the  citizens,  re-esta- 
blishes the  commonwealth,  promises 
them  a  huge  aupplv  of  wheat,  and 
timber  enough  to  build  a  hundred 
galleys,  ib.    Their  extreme  servility 
and  adulation  to  Demetrius  and  Anti- 
fponus,  ib.     Stvatodes  the  principal 
instrument  of  that  profiue  adulation, 
50.    The   gods  announce  their  dis- 
pleasure at  this  profanenesB,  51.   De- 
moclides  finishes  all  by  a  decree  that 
the  Athenians  should  consult  the  ora- 
cle of  Demetrius,  ib.    Demetrius  mar- 
ries Euiydice,  a  descendant  of  the  an- 
cient Hiltiades,  53.    An  account  of 
bis  marrying  Phila,  the  duighter  of 
Antipater,  ib.    Has  more  wWea  and 
mistresses  than  any  Grecian  prince  of 
his  time,  ib.    Defeau  Uenelaai^  the 
brother  of  Ptolemy,  at  Cyprus,  ib. 
Fighu  a  great  battle  at  sea  with  Pto- 
lemy  himself,  and  beats  him,  53.  Pto- 
lemy flies  with  eight  ships  only,  ib. 
On  this  occasion  the  celebrated  Ijunia 
falls  into  the  hands  of  Demetrius,  i^. 
The  citv  of  Sahunis,  and  the  land- 
forces  of  Ptolemy,  are  surrendered  to 
him,  ib.    He  sets  the  prisoners  free, 
ib*    Sends  twelve  hundred  suits  of 
armour  to  the  Athenians,  ib.     Sends 
Aristodemus  to  his  father,  with  the 
news  of  his  victory,  ib.    Aristodemus 
trifles  vilely  with .  Antironus'  impa- 
tience; but  being  the  first  to  salute 
him  king,  the  people  accept  the  title, 
54.    Antigonus  sends  the  diadem  also 
to  Demeinus,  ib.    The  Egyptians,  on 
this  occasion,  give  Ptolemy  the  title 
of  king,  ib,    Lysimaehus  and  Seleu- 
cus  likewise  assume  it,  ib.  Antigonus 
miscarries  in  an  expedition  against 
Ptolemy,  ib.    Being  now  little  short 
of  eighty,  leaves  the  miliUiy  depart- 
ment to  his  son,  55.    Takes  no  of 
fence  at  his  son's  debaucheries,  ib, 
Demetrius  has  a  fenile  invention  in 
mechanics,  and  there  is  something  pe- 
culiarly great  in  the  construction  of  his 
ships  and  engines,  ib.  Goes  to  war  with 
the  Rhodians,  on  account  of  their  sUi- 
ance  with  Ptolemy,  56.  In  the  coarse  of 
it,  brinn  the  latgest  of  his  htUftIa 
up  to  the  walls,  ib.    Those  Adi^o^et 
described,  ib.    The  Athenians  nego- 
ciate  a  peace  between  him  and  Sie 
Bhodians,  58.    Call  him  to  the  de- 
fence of  Athens  against  CaiB«nder«  U. 


He  drives  Camader  out  of  Attica, 
and  defeats  him  at  Thermopylcy  ^ 
Heraclea  Toluntarily  submits,  and  lie 
receives  into  bis  army  six  thousand 
Macedonians,  who  revolt  from  Caa- 
sander,  ib.    Proclaims  liberty  to  the 
Greeks  within  the  straits  of  Thermo- 
p^lx,  and  receives  the  Bceotians  into 
his  alliance,  ib.    Makes  himself  mas- 
ter of  Cenchne,  Phyle,  and  Panactus» 
ib.    Puts  the  two  latter  into  the  hands 
of   the    Athenians  again,   ib.     The 
Athenians  veiy  improperly  lodge  him 
in  the  Parthenon,  ib.    His  debauche- 
ries there,  ib.    One  instance  of  vir- 
tue ia  found  in  Athens,  59.    He  re- 
duces that  part  of  the  country  called 
Acte  in  Peloponnesus,  and  all  Arcadia 
except  Mantinea,  60.      Sets  Ai^gosb 
Sicyon,  and  Corinth  free,  ib.    Marries 
DeVdamia  the  sister  of  Pyrrbus,  ib.  Is 
proclaimed  general  of  all  Greece,  ib. 
Assumes  the  title  of  King  of  Kings, 
ib.    Demetrius  insists  on  being  ad- 
mitted immediately  at  his  return,  both 
to  the  less  and  the  greater  mysteriea; 
and  the  Athenians,  contrary  to  all  the 
rule%  complv,  ib.  He  commands  them 
to  raise  two  hundred  and  fifty  talents, 
and  then  gives  the  money  to  his  mis- 
tresses to  buy  aoap,  61.    The  extra- 
vagant expenses  or  Lamia,  ib.    She  is 
cafied  one  of  his  hclepelew,  ib.    Demo, 
another  of  his  mistresses,  is  called 
ManUh  ib.    Demetrius  is  called  home 
to  the  assbtance  of  his  fother,  against 
whom  the  other  successors  of  Alex- 
ander had  united,  63.   The  great  pre- 
parations of  their  enemies,  63.    Anti- 
gonus  recommends  Demetrius  to  the 
army  as  his  successor,  ib.     Omens 
of  their  defeat,  ib.    Demetrius  puts 
Antiochus,  the  son  of  Seleucus,   to 
flight;   but   by  going   unseasonably 
ttp<m  the  punuit,  loses  the  victoiy,  ib. 
Antigonus*  trooj^s  desert  to  Seleucus, 
sod  Antii^onus  is  sUin,  64.  Demetrius 
flies  to  Ephesus,  and,  though  in  want 
of  money,  spares  the  temple  of  Di- 
ana, ib.    £mbarks  for  Greece,  where 
his  principal  dependence  is  upon  the 
Athenians,  ib.      Their   ambassadors 
meet  him  near  the  Gyclades,  and  tell 
him  they  will  receive  no  king  into 
their  city,  ib.    This   ingratitude    of 
theirs  cuts  him  to  the  heart,  ib.    Gets 
his  galleys  from  their  ports,  and  steers 
for  the  Isthmus,  where  he  finds  the 
cities  of  Greece  all  inclined  to  re- 
volt, 65.     Sails  to  the  Chersonesus, 
from  whence  he  ravages  the  dominions 
of  Lyrimachofl,  ib.    Seleucus  makes 
proposals  of  marriage  to  Stratonice, 
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the  daughter  of  Demetrius,  ib.  De- 
metrius sails  with  hb  dauf^ter,  and 
by  the  way  makes  a  descent  on  Ci- 
licia,  ib.  Brings  oflT  twelve  hundred 
talents  from  Quinda,  which  had  been 
the  property  of  his  fiither,  ib.  Meets 
Seleucus  at  Orossus,  and  they  enter- 
tain each  other  in  a  princely  manner, 
»6.  Demetrius  seizes  the  province  of 
Cillcia,  66.  Is  contracted  to  Ptdemsii^ 
the  daughter  of  Ptolemy,  ib.  Seleu* 
cus demands  Cilicia  of  him;  and,  on 
his  refusing  that,  insists  on  having  the 
cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  ib.  Deme- 
trius puts  stronger  garrisons  in  those 
cities,  ib.  His  operations  before 
Athens,  which  was  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  tyrant  Lachares,  ib.  He 
reduces  it  by  famine,  67  Pardons  the 
Athenians,  and  gives  them  a  large- 
supplv  of  bread-corn,  ib.  In  the  joy  of 
their  hearts  they  deliver  up  to  him  the 
I^raeus  and  Munychia,  ib.  He  puts  a 
garrison  likewise  in  the  Museum,  ib^ 
Forms  a  design  upon  Lacedaemon, 
and  defeau  Archidamus;  but  is  called 
from  that  scheme  by  news  of  the  loss 
of  his  cities  in  Asia,  and  of  sU  Cyprus 
except  Sakmis,  68.  The  troubles  in 
Macedonia  call  him  thither,  i^.  He  es- 
tablishes himself  in  that  country,  after 
having  kiUed  Alexander,  the  son  of 
Cassander,  69.  Ptolemy  releases  the 
wife  and  children  of  Demetrius,  ib. 
Erasistratus,  physician  to  Seleucus, 
discovers  that  Antiocbua  is  desperate- 
ly in  love  with  Stratonice ;  and  Seleu- 
cus  gives  her  up  to  him,  and  declares 
them  king  and  queen  of  the  Upper 
Provinces,  70.  Demetrius,  whose  do- 
minions were  now  very  extensive, 
takes  Thebes,  and  reduces  the  rest  of 
Boeotia,  71.  Makes  a  moderate  use  of 
his  victoiy,  >&.  Durinjr  an  expedition 
of  his  into  Thrace,  the  Boeotians  re- 
volt again,  t^.  He  leaves  his  son 
Antigonus  to  besiege  Thebes,  and 
marches  against  Pyrrhua,  who  had 
overrun  all  Thessalpr,  ib.  Pyrrhus 
retires,  73.  Demetrius  returns  to  the 
riege  of  Thebes,  ib.  Takes  it  again, 
and  puts  only  thirteen  of  the  citizens 
to  death,  t6.  The  JEtolians  being  in 
possession  of  the  passes  to  Delphi, 
fie  celebratea  the  Pythian  games  at 
Athens,  ib.  Marches  against  the  £to- 
lians,  1^.  Leaves  Pantauchus  in  iBto- 
lia,  and  moves  against  Pyrrhus,  ib. 
Pyrrhus  falls  upon  Pantauchus,  and 
defeata  him,  ib.  The  Macedonians 
admire  the  valour  of  Pvrrhus,  and 
despises,  Demetrius,  for  his  vanity  of 
dress,  7Z.    Extraordinary  instance  of 
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that  vanity,  ib.     They  are  offended 
also  at  i  it  diaiohite  lile,  and  difficulty 
of  accesa,  ib     He  throws  the  petitions 
of  the  people  into  the  rirer,  ib.    Du* 
fin;  his  sickness  at  Pella,  Pyrrhua  ea- 
ters Macedonia,  and  advances  as  far 
as  Edeaaa,  74.     He  cornea  to  terms 
with  Pyrrfaus,  ib.  Makes  mat  prepara- 
tions  for  recovering  all  his  father's 
dominions,  ib      The  vast  size  of  hia 
galleys,  ib.     The  kings  attack  him 
in    several  quaHers,    75       Pyrrbus 
takes  Bcroea,  and  the  Macedonians  re- 
volt to  him,  t^.    Demetrius  c|uits  his 
royal  robe,  and  flies,  ai^er  having  held 
Macedonia  aeven  years,  76.    He  goes 
llrst  to   Cassandria,    where   his  wife 
Phtla,  in  her  despair,  takes  poison,  ib. 
He  repairs  to  Greece,  and  collects  an 
army,  ib.    The  Athenians  revolt  from 
him  i^tn,  ib.    He  lays  siege  to  A- 
thens,  hut  is  persuaded  by  Crates  the 
philosopher  to  raise  it,  77*    Saib  to 
Alia  with  bis  forces,  ib.     £urydice 
brings  him  PtolemaYs,  who  had  been 
contracted  to  him  some  time,  ib.    He 
takes  Sardis,  and  other  places  in  Ionia, 
ib,    Agathocles,  the  son  of  Lysima* 
cbus,  comes  against  him,  and  he  moves 
into  Pbrygia,  ib.    Demetrius  has  the 
better  in  skirmishes,  but  Lysimuchus 
cuts  off  his  convoys,  ib.    He  designs  to 
march  towards  Armenia,  but  is  pre- 
vented   by   famine     and    pestilence 
amongst    his    troops,    ib,     Marches 
down  to  Tarsus  and  applies  to  his 
son-in-law    Seleucus    for    relief,   78. 
Seleucus  at  first  relieves   him,   but 
soon  after  commences  hostilities  a- 
gainst   him,  ib.    Demetrius  ravagea 
the  country,  and  gains  several  advan- 
tages of  Seleucus,  ib.    Long  sickness 
proves   a  great    hindrance    to     his 
affairs,  78,    79.    He    passes    Mount 
Amanus,  and  Seleucus    follows,  ib. 
Is    near   taking    Seleucus    by    sur- 
prise, ib,  Seleucus  offers  him  battle, 
and  hia  troops  revolt  to  that  prince, 
ib.     He  hides  himself  a  while  in  a 
wood  upon  Mount  Amanus,  in  hopes 
of  making   his  way    to    Caunua,  ib. 
Finds  that  impracticable,  and  surren- 
ders to    Seleucus,   80.     Seleucus  at 
first  is  very  favourably  inclined  to  him ; 
but,  fearing  his  practices  upon  the 
army  keeps  him  a  prisoner  at  large  in 
the  Syrian  Chersonesus,  ib.    Allows 
him,  however  a  princely  table,  and 
other  comforts,  in  his  confinement,  81. 
Demetrius  orders  his  friends  in  Greece 
not  to  trust  his  letters  or  his  seal.  ib. 
His  son  Antigomis  makea  Seleucus  an 
offer  of  all  his  estates,  and  promises  to 
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defiver  an  himself  an  hostage  to  pro- 
cure hia  tather'a  liberty,  ib.  Demetrius 
attends  for  a  time  to  the  exerdaes  of 
hunting  and  running ;  but  leaves  them 
by  degrees,  and  sinks  into  indolence 
and  inactivity,  ib^.  Drinking  and  play 
succeed,  ib  After  three  years  con- 
finement, he  dies  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
four,  ib  Antigonus  receives  his  re- 
maina  at  sea,  and  conducts  them  with 
great  funeral  pomp  to  Corinth,  ib. 
From  thence  they  are  carried  to  Do- 
me triaa,  and  deposited  in  that  city,  82. 
An  account  of  the  issue  he  left,  ib. 
His  posterity  fill  the  throne  of  Mace- 
don  down  to  Perseus,  who  was  con- 
quered by  the  Romans,  ib, 

J>emo,  one  of  Demetrius'  mistresses, 
iv.  58.     Surnamed  Mania,  61. 

JOmnwharet  the  Leuconian,  his  re- 
flection upon  a  decree  of  Stratocles, 
iv.  59.  Banished  for  that  reflection,  »6. 
Uewmeharet  of  Soli,  the  name  he 
gave  Demetriua,iv.6l. 

I)emoehart$9  the  Lacedsmonian,  a 
pretended  fnend  to  Agis ;  betrays  htm, 
lii.  380. 

Democharit,  his  account  of  the  death 
of  Demosthenes,  iii.  470 

Hmmc/cs,  his  virtue  and  death,  iv. 
58. 
Democrate§  the  Athenian,  i.  533. 
l}em»crat€9p  the  Spartan   exile,  ali. 
385. 
Demoleimtu  391. 
/Ismsn  the  historian,  L  12. 
JhmoitMx,  sent  by  Arebelails  to  in- 
form the  people  of  Cyzicus  of  the  ar- 
rival of  LucuUus,  ii.  377. 

lkmonide9  of  los,  his  advice  to  Pe- 
ricles, i.  264. 

Demophanett  one  of  the  tutors  of 
Philopcemen,  ii.  164.     Delivers  his 
country  from  slavery,  by  employing 
persons  to  kill  Aristodemua,  tyrant  of 
Megalopolis,  ib.    AssisU  Aratua  in  ex- 
pelling  Nicodea,  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  ib, 
DemophantWf  commander  uf  the 
Elean  horse,  ii.  169. 
I>emophilu$9  iii.  286* 
Dem^fMn,  i.  21.  156. 
JDemopoli$,\.%l7, 

J)emo»ihene9,  the  Athenian  general, 
repulsed  in  JEtolia,  ii.  422.  Fortifies 
himself  in  Pylos,  423.  Sent  with  a 
numerous  fleet  to  assist  Niciaa  in  Si- 
cily, 439.  The  magnificence  of  his 
arrival,  ib.  Determined  to  attack  the 
Sjrracusans  immediately,  t^.  Assaulta 
Epipols,  440.  Is  surrounded  in  the 
final  retreat  of  the  Atheniana,  and 
staba  himaelf,  445.  Different  accounts 
of  his  death,  447. 
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Demo9thene9f  f»tber  of  the  ontoTy 
was  called  the  Svord'attlert  iii.  450. 

DiMOSTHBirBs  the  orator,  the  great 
resemblance  between  him  and  Cicero, 
iii.  449.  His  father  Demosthenes  kept 
many  slaves  at  work  on  the  business 
of  a  sword-cutler,  450.     His  mother 
was  Cleobule,  the  daughter  of  Gylon, 
ib.  n.     At  the  age  of  seven  years  he 
loses  bis  father,  who  leaves  him  a 
considerable    fortune,     ib.     Greatly 
wronged  by  his  guardians,  ib.    Of  a 
sickly  habit,  and  gets  the  contemptu- 
ous name  of  Batalus  amongst  the  boys, 
ib.    Has  also  the  surname  of  Argas, 
1*5.    His  ambition  to  speak  in  puolic 
takes  its  rise  from  the  success  of  Cal- 
listratus  and  the  admiration  in  which 
that  orator  was  holden,  451.     Pitches 
upon  Isaeus  for  his  preceptor  in  elo- 
quence, in  preference  to  Isocrates,  ib. 
Studies  also  under  Plato,  ib.    Goes  to 
law  with  his  guardians,  and  pleads 
his  own  cause,  t6.    Attempts  to  speak 
in    the    public    debates;    but   fails, 
through  the  vic^ence  of  his  manner, 
and  the  weakness  and  stammering  of 
his  voice,  453      Encouraged  by  an 
ancient  man  named  Eunomus,  ib.    In- 
structed in  prdnunoiation  and  action 
by  Satyrus  the  player,  ib.  Builds  him- 
self a  subterraneous  study ;  and  shaves 
one  side  of  his  head,  that  he  may  not 
quit  his  study  till  his  hair  is  grown, 
453.    Pytheas  tells  him  his  arguments 
smell  of  the  lamp,  ib.    ]>emosthenes' 
answer,  ib.    He  seldom  speaks  ex- 
tempore, 454.     Yet,  without  preme- 
ditation, answers  Python  the  Byzan* 
tine,  and  lAmachus  the  llyrrhenean, 
on  two  very  signal  occasions,  ib.    In 
what  respect  he  took  Pericles  for  his 
model,  ib.    He  is  caUed,  by  the  comic 
writers,  Rhopoperperethras,  455.  The. 
ophrastus*  judgment  concerning  De- 
mosthenes and  Demades,  ib.  What  De- 
moetheneasaid  of  Phoeion,f6.  Corrects 
his  stammering  by  speaking  with  pe- 
bles  in  his  mouth,   and  strengthens 
his  voice  by  speaking  as  he  ran  up 
hill,  ib.     His  repartees,  456.     Em* 
barks  in  the    administration  in   the 
time  of  Pliocion,  ib.    Implacable  in 
his  resentments;  yet  drops  his  prose- 
cution   againt  Midias,   457.    Has   a 
{[loriotts  subject  for  his  political  ambi- 
tion-—the  defence  of  Greece  against 
Philip,  id.    Most  of  his  oAtions  upon 
the  principle  of  recommending  honour 
and  virtue,  preferable  to  all  other  con- 
siderations, ib.    Neither  has  courage 
to  be  trusted  in  the  field,  nor  is  su& 
cienty  fortified  against  the  impres- 
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sions  of  money,  458.  Yet  excels  all  the 
orators  of  his  time,  except  Phocion,  in 
his  life  and  conversation,  (b.  Has  the 
spirit  to  accuse  Antipho  before  the 
Areopsgus,  after  he  had  been  acquit- 
ted by  the  people,  ib.  Prepares  ora- 
tions for  two  adversaries  on  each 
side  of  the  question,  459.  Account  of 
some  other  orations  of  his,  ib  Goes 
with  nine  other  deputies  to  the  court 
of  Philip,  and  that  prince  answers 
the  speech  of  Demosthenes  with  the 
greatest  care,  ib.  His  answer  to  his 
colleagues,  who  praised  Philip,  ib. 
He  persuades  the  Athenians  to  drive 
the  Macedonians  out  of  Euboea,  and 
to  aend  succours  to  the  Byzantines 
and  Perinthians,  460.  Goes  ambas- 
sador to  the  states  of  Greece,  and 
persuades  most  of  them  to  join  in  the 
league  against  Philip,  i^.  The  allies 
take  an  army  of  mercenaries  into 
their  pay,  ib.  Philip  surprises  Ebtea, 
and  possesses  himself  of  Phoci^  ib. 
Notwithstanding  these  advantages  of 
the  enemr,  Demosthenes,  by  his  elo^ 
quence,  brings  the  Thebans  to  de- 
cUa%  against  him,  461.  Philip  sends 
ambassadors  to  Athens  to  apply  for 
peace;  but,  by  some  fatality,  he  is 
not  listened  to,  ib.  Oracles  an- 
nounce the  downfall  of  Greece,  ib, 
Demosthenes  has  great  confidence  in 
the  Grecian  arms,  462.  Yet,  in  the 
battle  of  Chxronea,  throws  away  his 
arms  and  flies,  ib.  Philip  commits 
many  excesses  in  the  joy  of  rictory, 
ib.  Demosthenes  had  received  large 
remitunces  from  the  king  of  Persia, 
ib.      Many  accusations   toe  lodged 

r'nst  him  at  Athens;  but  the  peo- 
.  continue  him  at  the  helm  notwith- 
standing,  ib.  He  pronounces  the  fu- 
neral orations  of  those  that  fell  in  the 
late  battle,  463.  Philip  dies  soon  after, 
ib.  The  Athenians  vote  a  crown  for 
Pausanias,  who  killed  him,  ib.  Demos- 
thenes appears  with  a  garland  on  his 
head,  though  it  was  only  the  seventh 
day  after  his  daughter's  death,  ib. 
The  confederates  unite  again,  and  the 
Thebans  attack  the  Macedonian  gar- 
rison  in  their  citadel,  464.  Demos, 
thenes  represents  Alexander  as  a  mere 
boy,  ib,  Alexander  takes  the  city  of 
Thebes,  ib.  He  commands  the  Athe- 
nians to  deliver  up  ^eir  orators,  465. 
Demosthenes  addresses  the  people  in 
the  fiible  of  the  sheep  delivering  up 
their  dogs  to  the  wolves,  ib,  Demades 
procures  a  pardon  for  the  orators  and 
the  eity^  ib.  The  great  cause  oon- 
cemtng  the  crovm  comes  on,  and  is 
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determined  in  favour  of  Denoa- 
thenes,  ib.  .fischines  retires  to  Rhodea, 
466.  Harpalus  carries  off  Alexander's 
treasures  from  Babylon,  and  brings 
them  to  Athens,  ib,  Demosthenes 
at  first  advises  the  people  not  to  re- 
ceive him;  but  afterwards  suffers 
himself  to  be  bribed  by  Harpalus, 
ih.    Sentenced  by  the  court  of  Areo- 

Sagus  to  imprisaoment  and  a  fine  of 
fty  talentsy  for  uking  the  bribe,  467. 
Flies  from  Athens,  i6.  The  genero- 
sity  of  some  of  his  adversaries  on  his 

goitting  the  city,  ib.  Bears  his  ex- 
e  in  a  veiy  effeminate  manner,  i6. 
Besides  for  the  most  part  in  f  gina 
or  Troezene,  ib.  Advises  the  young 
men,  who  resorted  to  him  for  in- 
struction, not  to  meddle  With  affairs 
ofsute.iA.  Alexander  dies,  468.  The 
Greek  cities  once  more  combine,  and 
Anti pater  is  besieged  by  Leosthenes 
in  Lamia,  ib.  Demosthenes  joins 
the  Athenian  deputies  in  their  appli* 
cations  to  the  Greeks  to  renew  the 
war,  ib.  He  is  recalled,  and  a  galley 
sent  to  fetch  him  from  JEgina,  ib.  All 
the  citizens  go  to  meet  him  in  the 
Pirxus,  ff^.  His  saying  upon  it,  ib. 
They  find  means  for  his  evading  his 
fine,  ib.  He  has  but  short  enjoyment 
of  his  return,  <5.  Antipater  and  Cra- 
terus  approach  Athens:  upon  this, 
Demosthenes  and  his  party  fly,  and 
a  capital  sentence  is  passed  upon 
them,  at  the  motion  of  Demades,  469. 
Archias,  the  exile-hunter,  is  sent  out 
after  them  by  Antipater,  ib.  He  finds 
Demosthenes  in  tne  temple  of  Nep- 
tune in  Calauria,  and  endeavours  to 
persuade  him  to  quit  it,  ib.  De- 
mosthenes takes  poison,  which  he 
carried  in  a  pen,  ib.  Dies  on  the 
most  mournful  day  of  the  Thesmo- 
phoria,  470.  The  Athenians  erect 
his  statue  in  brass,  >6.  The  inscrip- 
tion upon  it,  471.  The  divine  ven- 
Sennce  pursues  Demades  for  the 
eath  or  Demosthenes,  ib.  What 
Cicero  aaid  of  his  orations,  193 > 
J}emotirahi9  the  Pbxacian,  iii.  59. 
DemottrHtu§,  an  Athenian  orator, 
proposes  that  the  general  should  have 
absolute  power  in  the  Sicilian  expe- 
dition»i.335;  ii.  430. 

JOereeUtutt  one  of  Antony's  guards, 
carries  the  first  news  of  his  deatii  to 
Augustus,  iv.  133. 

Bereyftidaay  an  old  bachelor,  what 
was  said  to  him  by  a  young  Spartan,  i. 

JitircyWiAii^  one  of  the  Spaitan  ge- 


nerals  employed  against  the  Fenians, 
iv  226. 

DercylloM  undertakes  to  seize  Ni- 
canor  in  the  Pirxus,  iii.  310. 

DeucoUont  the  son  of  Uinos^  i.  12. 
21,  n. 

JJeucaiion  and  Phyrrha  build  a  tem- 
ple at  Dodona,  and  settle  amongst  the 
Molossians,  iL  205. 

DexithMt  daughter  of  Phorbas; 
some  suppose  Itomuhn  to  have  been 
her  son  by  iBneas*  i.  29. 

DexoSi  kills  Megacles,  tafcii^  him 
for  Pyrrbus,  by  reason  of  his  dis- 
guise, ii  221. 

Diacrii,  mountaineeis  so  called  in 
Attica;  their  political  indinatioiiSy  i. 
159,11. 

DiagoTM,  and  his  sons  and  grand- 
sons, are  all  victorious  in  the  Olympic 
g^es,  ii  66.  What  a  Spartan  said 
to  him  upon  it,  ib, 

JDiomtereB,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
gates  ot  Ar^os,  it.  236. 

Diana  Aristobule,  a  temple  built  to 
her  by  Themistocles,  L  20& 

/Kona  Anitis,  worshipped  at  Eoba- 
Una,  iii  380 

Jhana  of  £phesua»  her  temple  burnt 
there  the  day  that  Alexander  was 
born,  iii.  160. 

jQiana  Bucleia,  ii.  124.  Orthia,  i.  23. 
85.  Persica,  heifers  oonsecralcd  to 
her,  ii.  392. 

Diana  Priapina,  supposed  to  have 
raised  a  siorm  against  Mithri^vtes' 
fleet,  for  a  sacrilegiotts  offence,  ii. 
381. 

Diana  of  Pellene,the  effecUofcar- 
rying  her  image  in  procesnon,  iii. 
406.  Sertorius  pretended  he  had 
his  white  hind  mm  Diana,  iii.  10. 
Her  feast  at  Syracuse,  ii.  83.  Mar- 
cellus  took  the  city  tlie  ensuing  night, 
ib.  Her  temple  at  Sparta,  iii.  75.  At 
Ephesus,  159. 

XMflfMMo,  wife  of  Eanomus^  and 
mother  of  Lycurgus,  i.  66. 

DicMtrckui  the  historian,  i.  14;  iii. 
63. 

Dice,  used  amongst  the  Peisiami, 
iv.  227. 

Dic9nmt  king  of  the  Getx^  iv. 
123. 

Dictator^  fouf^t  always  on  loot, 
and  why,  i.  295.  The  absolute  power 
of  the  dictator,  301.  Two  dictators 
at  the  same  time»  ib.  Whence  the 
title,  ii.  92.  The  dictator,  by  whom 
named,  ib. 

Dieiui9r§t  Cmmr^uu  373,  Cs»llus, 
i.  222.  239.    Cpmelhis  Cossot,  348. 
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C«bi«M  Boeto,  i.  301.  Fabiut  Mud. 
oiuf,  395.  Q  Pulvius,  ii  92.  Ifurcus 
Juniua,  i.  301.  Minutiut,  f6.  SyiU,  ii. 
340. 

IMdhttg  Settorius,  flenrin^  in  capa- 
•ity  of  tribune  under  him  in  Spain, 
rescues  the  city  of  Castulo,  and  Ukes 
that  of  the  Gyriscnians,  iii.  3. 

IHdiua  bnngB  to  Caesar  the  head 
of  Pompey's  eldest  son,  iiL  273. 
f/Xrma,  W,  246. 

iXmnu9  plots  against  Alexander  the 
Great.    See  Ltmnua. 

IHrnirchtUt  a  Corinthian  officer  un- 
der Timoleon,  i  411.  414. 

Dinarehut  accuses  Demades,  tti.  471. 
Flies  from  Athens,  ili.  310.  Is  tortured 
and  put  to  death  by  order  of  Polyper- 
chon,  311. 

Dindumenet  a  name  of  Cybele»  i, 
215. 

JKrdiu,  and  JrUMle  the  logician, 
despatch  Ahantidas  the  tyrant,  iv. 
240. 

Difmcraie*  of  Messene,  an  enem^  to 
Philopcemen,  draws  Messene  off  trom 
the  Achxan  league,  ii.  178.  Philo- 
pcemen fiffbts  and  defeats  him;  but 
some  fresh  troops  coming  on,  he  is 
taken  prisoner,  179.  Dinocrates  com- 
pels him  to  drink  poison,  180.  The 
Achsans  take  up  arms  to  revenge  the 
death  of  Philoporanen ;  and  Dino- 
crates, to  escape  their  vengeance, 
despatches  himself,  181. 

lHn9maihef  dau|^hter  of  Megaoles, 
and  mother  of  Alcibiades,  i.  321. 
JHnon,  iv.  222. 

JDhctei  the  Peparethian,  i.  30. 
34. 

IKaclst,  commanding  officer  in 
Eleusis;  Theseus  overreachea  him, 
and  ukes  the  place,  i.  7. 

Diocfev,  .son  of  Themistocles, 
adopted  by  his  grandfather  Lysander, 
i.2l7. 

IHoeiett  one  of  Antigonus'  soldiers, 
assists  Aratus  in  taking  Acrocohnth, 
iv.  251 

IHoeHdef,  orie  of  the  accusers  of 
Alcibiades,  i  338. 

Dhdorui,  son  of  Sophax,  subdues 
a  great  part  of  Africa,  lii.  8. 

Diogenet  of  Sinope,  a  saying  of  his, 
i.  301.  His  conversation  with  Diony- 
■ios  at  Corinth,  406.  Alexander's 
visit  to  him,  iii.  169. 

J)hrene$  the  Stoic,  ambassador 
from  the  Athenians  to  the  ilomans,  iL 
152. 

JDiogenett  son-in-law  to  Archelaiis, 
ii.  229  Falls  honourably  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Oichomenu9»  ik. 


jDUgenet^  governor  of  the  Pineus, 
what  ne  wrote  to  the  Achxans,  iv. 
262.  Gives  up  that,  and  other  forts, 
for  a  sum  of  money,  263. 

Diogiion  and  MalcUei,  Theban^jge- 
nerals,  sent  into  Thessaiv  to  revenge 
the  death  of'Pelopidas,  ii  66. 

lH9mede$  the  Athenian,  employs 
Alcibiades  to  buy  a  chariot  for  him  of 
the  people  of  Argos,  to  be  used  at  the 
Olympic  games ;  but  Alcibiades  buy* 
it  for  himself,  i  329. 

IHmnedet,  secretary  to  Cleopatra, 
iv.  132. 

Dion  and  Brutus,  both  educated  in 
the  principles  of  Plato,  iv  139.  One 
of  Plato's  maxims  verified  in  them. 
ib.  The  similarity  of  their  lives  ana 
death,  140.  Dion,  the  brother  r)f  Aris- 
tomache,  one  of  the  wives  of  Diony- 
sius  the  elder,  143-  Esteemed  by 
that  prince,  not  only  on  account  of 
his  alliance,  but  his  merit,  ib.  The 
improvement  he  gained  under  the 
auspices  of  Plato,  who  providentially 
came  to  Sicily  at  that  time,  ib  This 
prepares  the  way  for  the  subversion 
of  tyranny  in  Syracuse,  ib.  He  per- 
suades the  tyrant  to  hear  Plato,  144. 
Dionysius  is  stung  with  a  discourse 
against  tyranny,  and  on  the  happiness 
which  attends  fortitude  and  justice; 
and  prevails  with  Poliis  the  Lacedae- 
monian to  take  him  aboard  his  galley, 
and  sell  him  for  a  slave,  ib.  Dion  re- 
tains his  interest  with  Dionysius,  and 
is  sent  ambassador  to  Carthage,  ib. 
His  noble  answer  to  Dionysius,  when 
he  attempted  to  ridifcule  Gelo,  ib  Di- 
onysius bai  three  children  by  Doris, 
one  a  son  of  his  own  name,  145,  and 
four  by  Aristomache,  two  of  them 
daughters,  Sophrosyne  and  Arete,  ib. 
Soph  rosy  ne  is  married  to  his  eldest 
son  Dionysius ;  Arete  to  her  brother 
Thearhdes,  and  afterwards  to  her  un" 
cle  Dion,  ib.  The  physicians  give 
Dionysius  the  elder  a  sleeping  dose, 
which  puts  an  end  to  his  life,  ib.  Dion's 
free  and  spirited  advice  to  Dionysius, 
ib.  He  ofters  either  to  go  in  person 
to  Carthage  to  negociate  a  peace,  or 
to  fit  out  and  maintain  fifty  galleys  at 
his  own  expense,  ib.  Dion's  adversa- 
ries represent,  that  he  wants  to  make 
himself  master  by  sea,  ib.  They  lead 
the  ill-educated  king  through  e^tiy 
species  of  debauchery,  ib.  With  all 
Dion's  virtues,  his  manners  weni  for- 
bidding, 146.  He  endeavours  to  en- 
gage Dionysius  in  a  course  of  liberal 
studies,  and  for  that  purpose  to  send 
for  Plato,  147.    Dion's  enemies  per- 
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made  Diooynui  to  recal  PbUittof,  a 
friend  to  tyranny*  that  he  might  coun- 
teract the  intentions  of  Plato,  148. 
Dion  if  accused  to  Dionyaius  of  an  in- 
tention  to  subvert  the  monarchy,  i6. 
His  real  intentions  in  that  respeet,  ib. 
Plato  meets  with  a  kind  reception, 
and  has  considerable  influence  at  first, 
ib.  By  an  intercepted  letter,  and 
other  means,  Philistus  and  his  party 
prevail  upon  Dionysius  to  entrap  Dion, 
and  send  him  oiT,  149.  Yet  he  allows 
his  friends  two  vessels  to  carry  his  ef- 
fects to  him  in  Peloponnesus,  150. 
Dion  lives  with  great  splendour  in 
Greece,  ib,  Dionysius  treats  Plato 
with  a  jealous  and  petulant  affection, 
ib.  A  war  breaks  out,  and  he  dis- 
misses Plato ;  promising,  at  the  same 
time,  to  recal  Dion  the  ensuing  sum- 
mer, ib.  He  does  not  keep  his  word, 
but  remits  to  him  the  produce  of  his 
estate,  ib.  Mean  time  Plato  keeps 
Dion  in  the  Academy,  151.  Dion's 
connections  with  Speusippus  polish 
his  manners  not  a  little,  ib.  He  lodges 
in  tlie  house  of  Callippus,  ib.  Plato 
exhibits  a  chorus  of  boys  at  Athens, 
and  Dion  defrays  the  expenses,  and 
takes  upon  him  the  management  of 
it,  ib.  The  Lacedaemonians  make  him 
free  of  their  city,  ib.  His  observa- 
tion on  the  difficulty  of  access  to  Ptx- 
odorus  the  Megarensian,  ib.  Diony- 
sius is  jealous  of  Dion's  popularity  m 
Greece,  and  stops  his  remittances,  ib. 
The  tyrant  prevails  on  Archytas  and 
the  other  Pythagorean  philosophers 
to  bring  Plato  once  more  to  Sicily,  ib. 
Plato  is  treated  at  first  "with  distin- 
guished kindness;  but  when  Diony- 
sius finds  that  he  cannot  draw  him  oflT 
from  Dion,  he  confines  him  within  the 
purlieus  of  the  guards,  153.  The  ty- 
rant confiscates  Dion's  estate,  ib.  Ar- 
chytas demands  Plato  of  Dionysius, 
ib.  Dionysius  compels  Arete,  the 
wife  of  Dion,  to  marry  Tiroocrates,  ib. 
Dion  resolves  upon  war,  154.  Is  as- 
sisted in  his  purpose  by  the  philoso- 
phers, ib.  Musters  no  more  than  eight 
.  hundred  men  in  the  isle  oi  Zacynthus, 
ib.  Sacrifices  to  Apollo,  155.  Pro- 
digies that  happened  to  Dion  and 
Dionysius,  ib.  Dion  takes  a  large 
^quantity  of  arms  with  him,  156.  Ap- 
proaches Pachynus;  hut  not  choos- 
ing to  land  there,  is  blown  off  to  Cer- 
cina,  ib.  In  danger  of  perishing  on 
the  ^eat  Syrtis,f6.  Arrives  at  Minoa 
in  Sicily;  lands  there, and  is  supplied 
with  necessaries  by  Synalus,  governor 
of  the  place,  157.    Encouraged  by 


the  abaence  of  Dionysus,  who  is  up- 
on an  expedition  to  Italy,  he  marohe«i 
for  Syracuse,  ib.  Two  hundred  of 
the  Agrigentine  cavalry  join  hrm,  ib. 
The  inhabitants  of  Gela  do  the  same, 
ib.  Timocrates,  who  was  left  regent, 
aends  despatches  to  Dionyaiva,  which 
are  lost  by  a  veiy  extraordinary  acci- 
dent, ib.  Dion  is  joined  by  the  Ca- 
marinaeans  and  oumy  revolters  from 
Syracuse,  158.  He  drawa  the  Leon- 
tines  and  Campaniana  out  of  Epipolz, 
by  a  stratagem,  ib  Dion  marches  to 
Syracuse,  and  the  citizens  open  the 
gates  to  him,  ib.  Timocrates,  finding 
himself  unable  to  gain  the  citadel, 
flies,  ib.  The  Syracusans  connder  the 
entry  of  Dion  as  a  new  epoch  of  li- 
berty, ib.  They  nominate  Dion,  and 
his  brother  Megacles,  pnetors,  159. 
He  takes  the  castle  of  fipipolje,  and 
invests  it  with  a  strong  wall,  id.  Dio- 
nysius arrives  from  Ital^,  and  enters 
the  citadel,  ib.  He  desires  to  treat, 
but  Dion  refuses  to  hear  bia  ambassa- 
dors unless  in  public,  or  without  the 
preliminary  of  bis  resigning  the 
crown,  ib,  Dionysius'  pe^y  to  the 
Syracusan  deputies,  160.  His  merce- 
naries break  though  Dion'a  wall,  and 
put  the  Syracusans  to  flight;  but 
Dion's  valour  regains  the  day,  «^.  He 
is  presented  by  his  army  with  a  crown 
of  gold,  ib.  Dionysius  has  art  enough 
to  convey  a  letter  to  Dion,  and  to  get 
it  publicly  read ;  by  which  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Syracusans  in  Dion  is 
diminished,  161.  Jhey  cast  their 
eyes  upon  Heraclides,  ib.  The  cha- 
racter of  Heraclides,  ib.  He  is  ap- 
pointed admiral,  and  is  a  private  ene- 
my to  Dion,  162.  Sosis,  an  agent  of 
Dionysius,  comes  into  the  aaaembly 
naked  and  wounded,  ib.  Pretenda  to 
have  received  his  wound  Tiom  Dion's 
foreign  soldiers,  but  his  artifice  is  de- 
tected, ib.  The  Syracusans  remain 
jealous  of  Dion's  foreign  soldiers,  16S. 
They  defeat  Philistus,  who  was  com- 
ing with  a  fleet  to  the  assistance  of 
Dionysius,  and  treat  the  dead  body  of 
Philistus  with  great  indignity,  £6.  The 
tyrant  leaves  his  eldest  son  Apolk)- 
crates  to  defend  the  citadel,  puts  his 
treasures  on  board  ship,  and  aaaling 
with  a  favourable  wind,  eacapes  Hera- 
.cljdes  the  admiral,  ib,  Heraclidefl^  to 
appease  the  people,  proposes  an 
equal  division  of  lands,  and  to  stop 
the  pay  of  the  foreign  soldiers,  ib.  He 
carries  these,  points  a^nst  Dion,  ib. 
The  Syracusans,  in  sptte  of  alarming 
prodigies,  elect  new  officers^  among 
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whom  is  HeracUdei,  165.  Dion^s 
mercenaries  place  him  in  the  middle 
of  a  battalion,  and  march  out  of  the 
city,  iA.  The  Syracusans  attack  their 
rear,  »6.  Dion  orders  the  troops  to 
advantfe  with  ^outs  and  clashing  of 
arms,  and  the  Syracusans  fly,  ib.  He 
retires  into  the  territories  of  the  Le- 
ontines,  ib.  They  pursue  him,  and 
once  more  are  put  to  flight,  ib.  The 
Leontines  receive  him  in  an  honoura- 
ble manner,  and  make  bis  soldiers  free 
of  their  city,  ib.  Their  requisitions 
to  the  Syracusans  prove  fruitless,  166. 
Dionysius  sends  Nypsius  the  Neapo- 
litan with  provisions  and  money  for 
the  citadel,  ib.  He  is  defeated,  and 
the  Syracusans  give  into  the  most  dis- 
orderly rejoicings,  ib.  Nypsius  takes 
that  opportunity,  to  enter  the  city,  and 
fills  it  with  all  the  violence  of  war,t6. 
The  citizens  apply  to  Dion  for  assist- 
ance, ib.  His  speech  on  that  occasion 
at  Leontium,  167.  He  marches  to  the 
relief  of  Syracuse,  ib.  The  dema- 
gogttesprevent  his  entrance,  ib.  Nyp- 
sius makes  a  fresh  sally  from  the  ciu- 
del,  and  destroys  the  ci^  with  fire 
and  sword,  168.  The  gates  are  open- 
ed for  Dion,  and  Heracudes,  his  wont 
enemy,  entreats  him  to  enter,  ib.  He 
advances  sgainst  the  enemy  through 
blood  and  fire,  169.  Nypsius  is  rout- 
ed, ai)d  the  flames  are  extinguished, 
ib.  The  orators  of  the  popular  faction 
leare  the  city;  but  Heraclides  and 
Theodotes  put  themselves  in  the 
bands  of  Dion,  ib.  His  friends  advise 
him  to  put  them  to  death,  ib.  His 
observations  on  that  occasion*  ib.  He 
pardons  Heraclides,  170,  Repairs  the 
wall  that  he  had  erected  about  the  ci- 
tadel, ib,  Dion  is  declared  command, 
er-in-tthief,  and  Heraclides,  through 
his  indulgence,  is  continued  admiral, 
*b.  Dion  still  opposes  the  equal  dis- 
tribution of  land,  ib.  Heraclides  again 
practises  against  Dion,  and  privately 
correspond  with  Dionysius,  171.  Dion 
fights  Pharaz,  the  enemy's  general, 
and  baa  the  disadvanta^et  ib.  On  in- 
telligence that  Herachdeswas  going 
once  more  to  seize  Syracuse,  he  has- 
tens to  the  city,  ib.  Gssilus  the  Spar- 
tan reconciles  Dion  and  Heraclides, 
'^.  Apollocratessurrenders  the  citadel 
to  Dion,  and  sails  to  Dionysius  with  five 
gaUey8»172.  The  joy  of  the  Syracusans 
on  that  event,  ib.  The  affecting 
meeting  of  Dion  and  his  wife  Arete, 
ib,  D^on  pats  the  citadel  in  the  hands 
of  the  Syracusans,  ib.  The  simpli- 
city of  his  life,  after  his  great  success, 
ib.   His  manners  austere  and  unpo- 


pular, 173.  Strongly  indines  to  the 
aristocratic  form  of  government,  ib, 
Heraclides  accuses  him  of  refusing  to 
demolish  'the  citadel,  and  to  break 
open  the  tomb  of  Dionysius,  i6.  Dion 
permits  the  efiemies  of  Heraclides  to 
kill  him,  ib.  Callippus,  who  was 
bound  to  Dion  by  the  strongest  ties 
of  friendship  and  hospitality,  con- 
spires against  him,  174.  He  conducts 
tne  plot  with  great  art,  ib,  A  dread: 
ful  spectre  appears  to  Dion,  ib.  His 
only  son  throws  himself  from  the  top 
of  the  house,  and  is  killed,  ib.  The 
conspiracy  ripens,  and  Callippus  is 
suspected,  ib.  He  takes  the  great 
oath  without  hesitation,  175.  The 
form  of  that  oath,  ib.  Dion  is  assas- 
sinated in  his  own  house,  ib.  Dion's 
wife  is  delivered  of  a  son  in  prison, 
ib.  Callippus  has  the  presumption  to 
give  the  Athenians  an  account  of 
what  be  had  done,  ib.  In  attempting 
to  take  Catana,  he  loses  Syracuse,  ib. 
At  the  siege  of  Messana,  most  of  the 
murderers  of  Dion  are  cut  off,  176. 
Callippus  passes  into  Italy,  and  takes 
Rhegium,  ib.  He  is  slain  by  Leptines 
and  Polypherchon,  with  the  same 
sword  with  which  Dion  had  been 
assassinated,  ib.  Aristomache  and 
Arete  are  released  out  of  prison,  and 
received  by  Icetes,  a  friend  of  Dion, 
who,  after  he  had  entertained  them 
some  time,  pretends  to  send  them  to 
Peloponnesus ;  bat  orders  them  and 
the  infant  to  be  despatched  by  the 
way,  ib.  Icetes  is  put  to  death  by  Ti« 
moleon,  ib, 

DionysicL^  the  feasts  of  Bacchus, 
their  naipe  changed  by  the  flattering 
Athenians  to  Ihmetruh  iv.  54. 

Dimytiodftrut,  iv.  339. 

Dionyriw  the  elder,  tyrant  of  Si- 
cily, when  his  mother  desired  to  be 
married  to  a  young  Syracusan,  what 
he  said  upon  it,  i.  150.  He  asks  the 
daughter  of  Aristides  the  Sicilian,  in 
marriage,  and  is  refused  it,  399.  His 
cruel  behaviour  on  that  refusal,  ib. 
Sets  himself  up  tyrant  of  Sicily,  iv. 
143.  Marries  the  daughter  of  Her- 
roocrates,  ib.  She  kills  herself,  ib. 
Marries  Doris  and  Aristomache,  ib. 
Puts  the  mother  of  Doris  to  death, 
on  suspicion  of  her  having  injured 
his  other  wife  by  potions,  ib.  The 
bigb  value  he  set  on  Dion,  ib.  His 
behaviour  to  Plato,  144.  His  rest- 
less fears  and  anxieties,  146.  His 
death,  ib. 

Dianyriut  iht  younger,  Dton  en- 
deavours to  inspire  him  with  virtuous 
sentiments,  iv.  145.  His  education  ne- 
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Sleeted  by  his  fkther,  146.  His  de- 
suchery,  145.  He  inrites  PIsto  to 
Syrmcuse,  147.  His  proficiency  under 
him,  148.  The  duplicity  of  his  beha- 
Tiour  to  Dion,  149.  He  finds  out 
a  plausible  pretence  to  remove  Plato 
to  the  castle,  150.  Envies  Dion,  and 
seizes  his  revenues,  151.  Converts 
Dion's  estate  into  money  for  his  own 
use,  153.  What  he  said  to  Plato  on 
bis  departure,  153.  Is  expelled  by 
Dion,  173.  After  ten  years  recovers 
Syracuse  from  NysKus,  its  then  mas- 
ter, i.  395.  Defeated  by  icetes,  400. 
Surrenders  to  Timoleon,  404  The 
mean  and  dissolute  life  he  led  at  Co- 
rinth. 405. 

DhnywiM  of  Colophon,  the  painter, 
1.422. 

Dhn^tiut  Chalcutt  father  of  Hiero, 
built  the  city  of  Thurii,  it  421- 

Dionynta  the  Messcnian,  a  madman, 
puts  on  Alexander's  robe  and  diadem, 
tii.  226.  Alexander,  by  direction  of 
his  diviners,  puts  the  poor  wretch  to 
death,  t6. 

Dionyriut  of  Magnesia,  the  rheto- 
rician, iv.  4. 

J)i(myriu9,  brother  of  Diodes  and 
Erf^inus,  assists  Aratus  in  taking*  Acro- 
corinth,  iv.  252. 

IKopfumet,  general  of  the  Ache* 
ans,  join  Flammius  against  Sparta,  ii. 
177. 

Diophanu  the  rhetorician,  a  friend 
to  Tiberius  Gracchus,  iii.  418.  Kill- 
ed on  account  of  that  connection, 
428. 

DiopfiarUus,  Ci-aterus'  fabulous  ac- 
count that  Aristides,  upon  his  accu- 
sation, was  fined  fifty  mina  for  bri- 
bery, ii.  138. 

IHopithes  cites  an  oracle  against 
Agesilaus'  advancement  to  the  crown 
of  Sparta,  from  the  objection  of  his 
lameness,  iii.  49;  ii.  299. 

Diopithes,  his  decree  against  Anaza- 
goras  and  Pericles,  i.  284. 

IHotcoridei  the  historian,  iii.  78. 

Dipfdlutf  priest  of  tlie  gods-protec- 
tors at  Athens,  iv.  76. 

THphridat^  one  of  the  Ephori,  meets 
Agesilaus  in  his  return  from  Asia, 
and  orders  hitn  to  make  an  inroad  into 
Boeotia,  iii.  60. 

BipyluSf  ii.  322.  Athemocritus  bu- 
ried near  that  gate,  i.  283. 

Diradest  ward  of,  i.  343. 

JHttensiona  in  a  state,  the  good  ef- 
fect, iii.  50.  Their  ill  effect,  when  vio- 
lent, ib.  Between  Ulysses  and  Achil- 
les, ib. 

IHvinaHon,  iv.  296. 

f  Ih'itm,  iv.  68. 


JMmtvs^  i.  326 ;  ii.  4. 

IHvwreet,  Romulus*  law  conceninf 
them,  i.  52.  The  first  instanee  of  one 
among  the  Romans,  64. 

Zkeimut  disputes  the  command  with 
Bumenes,  iii.  33.  Eumenes*  saying 
upon  it,  ib 

t  DodtmOf  the  antiquity  of  its  tem- 
ple, ii.  205.  Oracles  from  it»  i.  313. 
iii.  307. 

Dog  sacrificed  in  the  feast  of  Lu- 
percalia,  i.  51. 

Dot^  that  bites  a  man  to  be  deliver- 
ed up,  according  to  Solon's  laws,  chain- 
ed to  a  log  of  timber  four  cubits  long, 
i.  154. 

Ihj^  of  Xanthippus  swims  over  to 
the  isle  of  8alamis»  ii.  137.  His  graven 
ib. 

Dog  of  Alcibiades,  i.  327. 

Dog  of  Alexander  the  Great,  named 
Pmifl*.— Alexander  boikls  a  city  In 
memorv  of  him.    See  Peritat, 

DoldheUa  accused  by  Cieaar  of  mis-  ' 
demeanors  in  his  government  in 
Greece,  iii.  232;  but  aocjuitted,  ik. 
His  profuseness,  269.  Sud  to  be  in  * 
the  conspiracy  against  Cesar,  378. 
When  tribune  of  the  people,  attempts 
the  cancelling  of  debts,  iv  %^.  Cicero 
inclined  to  go  with  him  into  Syria,  34. 
Cesar's  opinion  of  him,  iii.  379.  En- 
tertains a  passion  for  Cleopatra,  and  in- 
forms her  of  the  design  of  Octavianus 
to  remove  her,  iv.  136 

DolabeUa  suspected,  by  Otho,  of  de- 
signs against  his  government,  and  sent 
to  Aquinum,  iv.  303. 

fJDo^to,!  236. 

DoUm,  what,  Iv.  420,  n. 

^  Dolopet,  ii.  196  Settle  in  the 
isle  of  Scyros,  and  exerelte  piracy, 
356. 

DondUan,  the  prolusion  of  onlkment 
in  his  palace,  i.  176.  Lucius  Antontus 
rebels  a^inst  him,  ii.  23. 

Dondnw  stands  for  the  consulship 
in  opposition  to  Crassus  and  Pompey, 
iii.  126.  Their  party  drive  him  out 
of  the  forum  by  violence,  ib.  Beatei 
by  Sertorius*  lieutenant,  11.  Heads  a 
party  in  Africa,  89.  Is  defeated  by 
Pompey,  snd  killed  in  battle,  91. 

J>oiiitii'f(«,  Lucius,  called  JEnobarbuh 
because  Castor  and  PolluK  stroked  hii 
beard,  and  turned  it  yellow,  ii.  33.  By 
the  force  of  ridicule,  brings  Pompey 
to  fight  the  battle  of  Phars^ia,  iii.  140. 
Employed  by  Antony  to  harangue  the 
army  on  his  return  from  the  Pafthian 
expedition,  iv.  109.  Advises  him  to 
send  Cleopatra  back  to  Egypt,  119. 
Goes  over  to  Augustus,  133.  Antony 
tfends  his  money  and  goods  af^er  him. 
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and  the  tbougliU  of  bit  desertion 
breaks  his  heart,  ib. 

Dondtiut  besieged  by  Caesar  in  Cor- 
finiuro,  iii.  257* 

IkmiHiUf  and  others  in  Pompey's 
army^  dispute,  before  the  battle  of 
Pharsalta,  who  should  succeed  Cesar 
in  the  pontificate,  iii.  141,  263. 

JhmUiut  commands  the  left  wing 
of  Pompey's  army  at  Pharsalia,  iii. 
142. 

Domiiiw  CtUvinus  commands  the 
centre  of  Caesar's  army  at  Pbai^salia^ 
iii.  142,  264.  Appointed  governor  of 
Asia  Minor  by  Cxsar,  and  defeated  by 
Phamaces,  269. 

JDmmtiuM  JVero,  iv.  139. 

Doora  of  bsmses  in  Greece  opened 
outward,  L  180. 

Dorian»p  how  long  they  had  pos- 
sessed the  country  of  Laconia,  ii.  74. 
The  Heradidae  mis  with  them,  ii. 
301. 

JDorjflaUtf  general  for  Mithridates, 
suspects  his  colleague  ArchelaUs  of 
treachery,  ii.  328.  Killed  for  the  sake 
<if  his  pnrpie  robe,  ii.  385. 

DorU,  wife  of  Dionysius  the  elder, 
iv.  143. 

Jkfrycnium,  a  plant*  iv.  56^  n. 

i^sMfi,  Antigonus  so  called.  See  An^ 

Ihwrietf  Solon,  to  promote  popu- 
lation, ordered  that  they  should  not 
be  given,  i.  151. 

Drachma^  what,  ii.  294. 

Dracq'9  laws  extremely  severe,  and 
therefore  repealed  by  Solon,  i.  146. 
Said  to  be  written  with  blood,  ib. 
What  Draco  said  in  defence  of  them, 
147. 

J>raconUde$f  his  decree  against  Pe- 
ricles, i.  284. 

Ih€ig6n  of  Minerva,  i.  197. 

Dfiw^n  that  lay  by  Olympias.  See 
Oiympfias. 

Dramatic  exhibitions,  the  effects 
Solon  supposed  they  might  have  upon 
the  principles  of  the  people.  See 
neaiHcal£kUertammen$9, 

Vreamtf  Sylk  advises  LucuUus  to 
attend  to  them,  ii.  313. 

Dromichaiet  the  Thracian,  takes 
Lysimachus  prisoner,  but  soon  re- 
leases him,  iv.  71. 

DrwHodidea  the  Sphettian,  in  the 
ra^e  of  flattery,  proposes  that  Deme- 
trius should  be  consulted  as  an  oracle, 
iv.  51. 

Jhmtu*.    See  Liviiu, 

JOun9  of  Samoa,  the  hlstoriany  his 
obaracter,  i.  280.  350. 

t  J>ynutit,  iii.  393. 


t  Bifrrhachium,  iii.  242 ;  iv.  193. 
Dytaoridat,  ii.  48. 

£. 

EAGLE,  Pyrrhus  so  ealled  by  the 
Epirots,  ii  212. 

Eagiea  have  but  two  young  ones  at 
a  time,  ii.  271.  Yet  Marius  is  said  to 
have  seen  an  aerie  of  seven,  which 
presage<l  his  seven  constilsbips,  ib. 

Earth,  Pythagoras  and  Plato  did 
not  think  it  the  centre  of  the  world, 
i.  112. 

Earthquake  in  LAConia,  i.  94;  ii. 
364.  At  Athens,  428.  On  Cicero's 
passing  from  Brundusium,  iv.  26. 

Earthquake  during  the  battle  near 
the  Thrasymenian  lake,  not  perceived 
by  the  combatants,  i.  2*94.  At  Pisau* 
rum,  iv.  122. 

f  Ecbatana,  iii.  225.  458. 

Ecdehu^  a  friend  of  Aratus,  iv.  241. 

Ecdetmts  and  Jhmaphanef,  the  tutors 
of  Philopcemen,  destroy  Aristodemus, 
tyrant  of  Megalopolis,  and  assist  Ara^ 
tus  in  expelling  Nicoclesfrom  Sicyon, 
ii.  164. 

Echecratea,  a  priest  of  Apollo  Tegy- 
rcus,  ii.  51. 

Echecratidee  the  sophist,  released 
by  Alexander  at  the  request  of  Pho- 
cion,  iii.  300. 

EcUpae  of  the  sun,  one  hsppened 
the  day  that  Romulus  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  Rome,  i.  38.  Another  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  56.  n.  Another 
while  Pericles  was  embarking  to  go 
agwnst  the  Peloponnesians,  287.  The 
Thebans  greatly  discouraged  by  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  ii.  63. 

EcUpaet  of  the  sun  understood  in 
the  time  of  Nicias,  but  not  those  of 
the  moon,  ii.  441. 

EcUpae  of  the  moon,  its  different 
effects  on  the  army  of  Paulus  iEmi- 
lius,  and  that  of  Perseus,  ii.  15. 
That  which  happened  before  Dion's 
expedition,  iv.  155.  Supposed  a  fore- 
runner of  calamities,  ib, ;  ii.  442.  Ex- 
plained as  a  fortunate  omen  to  those 
who  are  flying,  ib.  What  was  done 
by  way  of  relief  to  the  eclipsed  lumi* 
naries  in  times  of  the  greatest  ig- 
norance and  superstition,  16. 

f  EawmUf  iv.  157. 

Ecphanea^'ixuZr^. 

Ecprepeat  one  of  the  Bpbori,  re- 
duced tne  instruments  of  Phrynis  two 
strings,  iii.  375. 

t  £de«fa,  ii.  212.  215 ;  iv.  74. 

Edonian  women,  their  ceremonies 
in  the  feast  of  Bacchus,  iii.  159. 
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iu  force,  i.  311. 361  s  ui. 
413:  W.142. 

Edtdt  reTok  agminit  CKsar,  iii.  351. 

^Ed^um,  mount,  ii.  325. 

kgeria, »  nymph  vith  whom  Num« 
pietendod  to  hold  oommunicatioii  in 
his  retirementi,  i.  103. 

Jr  £fSG^  subdued  by  Alexander,  iii. 

^fjfptiam,  Lycuif^  supposed  to 
tike  mm  them  his  distinction  be- 
tween soldiers  and  mechanics,  i.  69. 
Their  opinion  concerning  the  gods, 
103.  Their  wheels,  and  their  mysti- 
cal meaning,  116.  Laugh  at  the  mean 
appearance  of  Agesilaus,  iii.  79. 

£ij^,  some  observations  on  that 
number,  i.  37. 

f  Eitnt  citj^  of,  ii.  355.  Colonized 
by  the  Athenians,  »5. 

£iretiane,  what,  and  why  carried  in 
a  festival  procession,  i.  15. 

f  £2ca,  one  of  the  cities  offered  to 
Phoeion  by  Alexander,  iii.  300. 

t£2a«M,iii.J10.460. 

Elaitu,  the  first  of  the  Ephori  at 
Sparta,  i.  73. 

j*  EUOf  a  maritime  town  in  Italy,  iv. 
191. 

f  Eleana,  or  people  of  Elu,  ii.  169. 
426 ;  iii.  394. 

EUphanit,  their  sagacity,  ii.  338.  iii. 
316»  Their  care  of  their  masters,  ih. 
The  disorder  they  caused  in  Uanni- 
bal's  army,  ii.  94. 

Elepkenor,  son  of  Chalcedon,  took 
care  of  Theseus'  children,  i.  26.  Car- 
ried them  with  him  to  the  siege  of 
Troy,  ib, 

^euit  one  of  the  sons  of  Cimon»  ii. 
363. 

t  Eleiu,  city  of,  ii.  287. 

-f  JSfeitfff,  taken  by  Theseus,  i.  6. 

+  E^tthem,  I  33. 

f  EHma^  ii.  8. 

J5Su9,  one  of  the  vile  ministers  of 
Nero,  put  to  death  by  Galba,  iv.  289. 

Eloguence^  ihc  power  of  it,  ii.  217. 
Does  not  thrive  under  an  arbitraiy 
government,  i.  163,  n. 

Elfdnice,  sister  of  Cimon,  i.  265. 
Applies  to  Pericles  in  behalf  of  her 
brother,  and  he  tells  her  she  is  much 
too  old  for  managing  such  a  suit,  ib. 
Suspected  of  an  intrigue  with  her  bro- 
ther, and  with  Polygnotusthe  painter, 
ii.  352.    Married  to  Callias,  ib. 

-fEfynufont,  iii.  113. 

Ehfian  fields,  where  placed,  iii.  8. 

Embahdng,  iii.  80. 

J5m6aMadbrff,  Roman,  violate  the 
laws  of  nations  at  Ciusium,  i.  232. 


Condemned  by  they^cMoi^a.  Screen- 
ed by  the  people,  ib, 

Empetkelet,  his  doctrines  of  the  ele- 
roentsy  iv.  46. 

En^Ui*  the  orator,  a  friend  of  Bra- 
tus,iv.  178. 

AiortpAsnit,  son  of  HSppocfton,  i. 
23. 

EndeU,  mother  of  Peleus  and  Teb- 
mon,  i.  7. 

Emdommthe  Cyprian,  iv.  154. 

Endjftnim,  the  favourite  of  Diana, 
i.  102,  fi. 

j*  Enguiumf  a  town  in  Sicily,  iL  86. 

f  iSnna,  K.  86. 

Enwf,  i.  209. 

Epaminandat,  his  poverty  and  con- 
tent, ii.  40-  More  attentive  to  the 
improvements  of  the  mind  than  those 
of  the  body,  ib.  Rescues  his  friend 
Pelopidas  in  the  battle  with  the  Arca- 
dians near  Mantines,  41.  Sent  into 
Thessalyto  recover  Pelopidas  from 
the  tyrant  of  Pberx,  61.  Succeeds 
in  that  service,  62.  Reckons  it  the 
neatest  happiness  of  his  life  that  his 
ffather  and  mother  lived  to  see  him 
victorious  at  Leuetia,  i.  361.  Sent  am- 
bassador to  Sparta,  iii  70.  His  be- 
haviour on  that  occasion,  71.  His  de- 
bate with  Agesilaus,  in  a  full  council 
of  the  Greeks;  in  consequence  of 
which,  Agesilaus  declares  war  against 
the  Thebans,  ib  He  gains  the  battle 
of  Leuctra,  ii.  55 ;  iv.  73.  He  invades 
Laoonia,  and  ravages  the  country,  74. 
Marches  to  Sparta,  ib.  Is  kille^  in  the 
battle  with  the  Lacedemonians  near 
Mantinea»  7S.  Buried  by  the  Thebans 
at  the  public  charge^  on  account  of 
his  poverty,  ii.  31^. 

EpathrodUut,  a  name  assumed  by 
Sylla,  li.  341. 

EpaphrodituMf  an  enfranchised  slave 
of  Cesar  Octavianos,  sent  to  be  a  spy 
upon  Cleopatra,  iv.  134. 

JBperoAct,  general  of  the  Achxans, 
iv.  m, 

t  :^fhemt9f  called  the  arsens)  of  war, 
ii.  87.  Lysander's  services  to  that 
city,  ii.  283.  The  temple  buiut  the 
day  that  Alexander  was  bom,  iii.  160. 

EpheUty  judges  in  criminal  causes 
atAthens,!,  149. 

EphiaUet  breaks  the  power  of  the 
court  of  Areopagus  at  Athens,  i.  262. 
He  is  assassinated,  265. 

JE^^Voftet  and  Ci99Uh  imprisoned  by 
Alexander,  iii.  199. 

.E^Asri,  when  eatablished,!.  73.  In- 
tended to  restrain  the  power  of  the 
Spartan  lenate,  ib.    Their  first  act, 
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after  their  in«igunitioii»  w«t  to  ^ 
cJare  war  afraimt  the  hektt,  93.  Whtt 
they  did  with  respect  to  tlie  importa- 
tion of  gold  and  silver,  ii.  294.  Fine 
Arcbidamas  for  marrying  a  tittle  wo- 
man, iii.  48.  Fine  Agesilaus  as  a  mo- 
nopolizer, on  account  of  his  popular 
rity,  50.  Recal  him  from  his  wars  in 
Ana,  58.  Give  Isaclas  a  garland  for 
his  bravery,  but  fine  him  a  thousand 
drachnuB  or  going  out  to  battle  un- 
armed, 78.  Engroas  all  the  power, 
and  leave  the  Spartan  kings  only  the 
name,  i.  73,  n.  Deposed  by  the  joint 
consent  of  both  the  lungs  of  Sparta, 
iii.  376.    Cut  off  by  Cleomenes,  38& 

J^Aomt  the  historian,  censured  by 
Plutftrch,  iv.  164 

J^mckanmu,  i.  108. 176. 

ISimcraieB  the  Acamantanp  conveys 
Themistocles*  wife  and  children  out 
of  Athens,  and  is  put  to  death  for  it 
by  Cimon,  L  210. 

£picrate»  the  Athenian  proposes 
that,  instead  of  choosing  nine  archons 
every  year,  nine  poor  citizens  should 
be  sent  ambassadors  to  Persia,  in 
order  to  their  returning  rich,  ii.  63. 

Epicurean  philosophy,  some  account 
of  it,  ii.  234. 

Epicurw  gives  his  disciples  a  daily 
supply  of  beans  during  the  famine,  iv. 

JSSpicunu  punished  by  Fhocus  for 
being  instrumental  in  the  death  of  his 
father  Phocion,  iii.  315. 

Epicffdea  the  orator,  a  man  unfit  for 
conducting  an  army.  Themistocles 
bribes  him  to  drop  his  pretensions  to 
it,  i.  193. 

EpictftKdiUt  iii.  58. 

iJEiidauruBu28Si  ii.  319;  iii.  101; 
iv.  270. 

t  JEpidauriOf  i.  5 ;  iv.  355. 

^M^ethet  of  Pellene,  his  daughter 
remarkably  beautiful  and  majestic,  iv. 
261 

£^d§^onu9,  tjrrant  of  Colophon,  seized 
by  LucuUqs,  ii.  371. 

EfditfoUf  i.  288. 

Epimenide$  the  Phsstian,  one  of  the 
seven  wise  men,  i.  141.  Skilled  in 
expiations,  ib.  Supposed  to  be  of 
more  than  mortal  extraction,  ib,  A 
prophecy  of  his,  142.  Refuses  the  pre. 
sents  ottered  him  by  the  city  of  Athens 
for  expiating  the  city,t6. 

Ep^nUt  a  strong  fortress  in  Syra- 
cuse, ii.  439.    Taken,  i.  411 ;  iv.  158. 

t  £^9,  i.  23.  The  origin  of  that 
kingdom,  ii.  205. 

Epitadmi,  one  of  the  Ephori,  what 
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b«  did  with  respect  to  the  Agrarian 
law,  iv.  371. 

J^aph  of  Sylla,  ii.  344. 

JSpitaphtf  only  men  who  died  in 
war,  and  women  who  had  been  em- 
ployed in  sacred  ofllces,  allowed  to 
iiave  them  at  Sparta,  i.  93w 

Epitimiiu,  i.  288. 

j^tragiot  a  name  of  Venus,  i.  80. 

Epixife;  governor  of  upper  Phiy- 
gia,  forms  a  design  to  kill  Themisto- 
cles, i.  315. 

■[Epixephyriamt  i*-  ^^* 

Epoptic  mysteries,  i.  340,  n. 

EpopHcf  and  Acroamatics,  a  part  of 
philosophy  not  communicated  to  com- 
mon scholars,  iii.  207. 

EratutrfOua  the  Athenian,  father  to 
Pbxax,  i.  329. 

EratUtratuBt  physician  to  Seleucus^ 
^scovers  the  distemper  of  prince  An- 
tiochus  to  be  love,  iv.  70. 

Erato8thene$  the  historian,  iii.  470 ; 
i.  212. 

Erato9thene$t  the  character  he  gave 
of  Demosthenes'  orations,  iv.  454^ 
455. 

Erechtheua,  Theseus  descended  from 
him,  i.  3. 

ErechiUdm,  i.  8.  33. 

Eretrum,  i.  199. 

ErgudeB,  who  so  called,  i.  153. 

Eigifnu  assists  Aratus  in  taking 
Acrocorinth,  iv.  251.  Attempts  to 
seize  the  Piraeus,  262.      . 

ErgoieUt  lies  in  wait  for  Themisto- 
cles, for  the  sake  of  the  two  hundred 
talents  reward,  promised  for  taking 
him,  i.  211. 

EriaiUkuB  the  Theban  advises  the 
Spartans  to  raze  the  city  of  Athens, 
ii.292. 

Eridua,  ii.  324. 326. 

Erott  servant  to  Antony,  despatches 
himself  instead  of  his  master,  iv.  132. 

f  Eryx^  town  of,  ii.  227. 

Eteoclea  the  Spartan,  a  saying  of  his 
concerning  Lysander,  ii.  296. 

Etetian  winds,  iv.  38. 155,  n. 

Eiymodeft  a  friend  of  Agesilaus,  iii. 
68. 

Evagoratt  king  of  Cyprus,  ii.  208. 

Evoleut^  a  Spartan  officer,  killed  in 
battle  by  Pyrrhua,  il  336. 

EvoHt  a  triumphal  expression,  which 
the  Greeks  supposed  equivalent  to 
the  Koman  ovation,  ii.  89. 

Evandtr  the  Cretan  remains  some 
time  with  Peraeus  after  his  defeat,  ii. 
33. 

J?MmffeAit,master  of  Perides*  hottse- 
hold,ii.272. 
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JSbmmIm,  hb  treatiae  «i  taetic% 

ii.  166 

-{Eubma,  L  4. 275 ;  iii«  46a , 

jDuMw  the  orator,  iii.  391. 

Enekidat  the  Platsan,  the  expedi. 
tion  with  which  he  fetched  fire  from 
Delphi,  ii  194.  Drop*  down  dead  m 
■oon  M  he  has  delivered  it,  ib. 

Eucfda,  t  ntme  of  Disiu,  ii.  134. 

EucUdatf  brother  of  Cleoinenet,  «•- 
Mimed  by  him  into  ptrtoenhip  of  the 
throne,  iii.  391.  Commwids  one  wing 
of  the  SptfUn  trroy  againtt  Anti|po. 
niiB,  ii.  167.  Defeated  and  killed  in 
the  battle  of  Sellama,  iii  404. 

EueUdoi  the  LAoedxmonian,  Arta- 
xerxes'  answer  to  his  insolence,  it. 
817. 

EueUdet  the  Athenian,  opposes  Ara- 
tos,  iv.  268 

EucHdei,  one  of  the  Corinthian 
ofBcers  sent  by  Timoleon  to  take  pos- 
session  of  the  castle  of  Syracuse,  i. 
404. 

Euetuff  one  of  Perseus*  treasurers, 
ii.  21.  Perseus  stabs  him  for  remon* 
atratinfi^  against  his  conduct,  ib, 

EwUuB,  one  of  Perseus'  treasurers, 
ii.21. 

Eudamda99  king  of  Sparta,  father 
of  Agis,iii.369. 

Ewkunu9,  master  of  the  elephants, 
informs  Eumenes  of  a  conspiracy 
against  his  life,  because  he  was  in  his 
debt,  iii  41. 

EudemuM  the  Pergamenian  brings 
Attahis'  will  to  Rome,  iii.  433. 

Eudoxui,  the  first  that  applied  ge* 
ometry  to  mechanical  purposes,  ii. 
78. 

Euergete9»  See  Ptolemy  Euergetet. 

EviuM,  one  of  the  names  of  Bacchus, 
ii.  89. 

Euiu9  the  musician,  iii.  26. 

JSiiinenet,  king  of  Pergamus,  ho- 
nours paid  him  at  Rome  by  all  but 
Cato  the  Cen.<ior,  ii.  139. 

Ecxufxs,  a  native  of  Cardia,  in  the 
Thracian  Chenonesus,  said  by  some 
to  be  the  son  of  a  poor  waggoner; 
but  more  probably  the  son  of  a  per* 
son  with  whom  Philip,  king  of  Mace- 
don,  had  connections  of  hospitality, 
iii.  25.  Philip  is  pleased  with  his  per- 
fbrmances  in  the  public  exercnes, 
and  takes  him  into  his  train,  t^.  Be* 
cretary  to  Alezsinder  the  Great,  ib. 
Upon  the  death  of  Hephaestion,  and 
the  promotion  of  Perdiccas,  suc- 
ceeds Perdiccas  in  his  command  of 
cavalry,  ib.  Has  the  sole  direction 
of  an  Indian  expedition,  ib-  Alex- 
tnder   honours  him  with   hi«  alii. 


aaee  bgr  pviniT  hin 
Hephxstion  takes  his  quarten  from 
him,  and  givea  them  to  a  muaictan, 
26.  Eumenes  reports  it  to  Alexan- 
der, but  only  does  himself  ham  by 
complaining  of  a  favourite,  a^.  Alex- 
ander,  wanting  to  fit  out  a  fleet,  asks 
Eumenes  for  three  hundred  talents : 
Eumenes  excuses  himself,  and  Alex- 
ander  boms  bis  tent;  upon  wbich 
great  treasures  are  found  melted 
down,  ib»  He  oontinued  Eumenes 
as  bia  secretary  notwithstanding,  ib. 
Another  dispute  between  Euanenes 
And  Hephmtion,  ib.  Hephsstion 
dies,  and  Eumenea  exerts  all  hia  art 
to  celebrate  his  memory,  37.  Upon 
the  death  of  Alexander,  a  diapute 
arises  between  the  late  king's  friends 
and  the  phalanx,  ib.  Eumenes  pre- 
tends to  stand  neuter,  bot  primte- 
!y  takes  part  with  the  phalanx,  ib. 
On  the  division  of  Alexamlei's  do- 
minions, Cappadocia  and  Pmphlago- 
nta  are  assigned  to  Eumei^a,  ib, 
Leonatus  and  Antigonua  are  appoint- 
ed to  put  him  in  poasession,  ib.  An- 
tigonus  despises  the  commission,  »6. 
Eumenes  gets  Leonatos'  secret  from 
him,  as  to  his  design  on  Macedonia, 
and  flies  with  it  to  Perdiccas,  28. 
Perdiccas  establishes  him  in  Cappft^ 
docia,  »6.  Perdiccas  is  desirous  that 
Eumenea  should  secure  the  adjoining 
province  of  Armenia  against  the  prac- 
tices of  Neoptolemus,  ib,  Eumenes 
ruses  and  trains  a  body  of  cavalry,  to 
be  a  counterpoise  against  the^  Mace- 
donian infantry,  ib,  Cnterus  and  An- 
tipater  pass  into  Asia,  to  humble  Per- 
diccas, 29.  Their  first  design  is  upoo 
Eumenes  and  Cappadocia,  ib.  Mean- 
time Neoptolemus  falls  upon  him  with 
the  Macedonian  phalanx,  but  ia  de- 
feated, ib.  Creterua  and  Neoptolemus 
advance  against  Eumenea,  ib  Eu- 
menes fights  them,  and  yet  finds  means 
to  conceal- firom  his  troops  that  they 
had  to  act  against  Cnteraa,  30.  His 
dream  previous  to  the  battle,  ib.  He 
kills  both  Cratenisand  Neoptolemus; 
the  latter  with  his  own  band,  31. 
Weeps  over  Craterus,  32.  The  Ma- 
cedonians, upon  the  death  of  Crate- 
nis,  resohre  upon  the  death  of  £■- 
menes,  and  desire  Antigonua  and  An- 
tipater  to  Uke  the  dinction  of  the 
war,  ib.  Eumenes  takes  some  of  the 
king's  horaea  from  Mount  Ua,  and 
gives  a  receipt  for  them,  ib.  Intends 
to  make  Lydia  the  aeat  of  war,  but,  at 
the  request  of  Cleopatra,  winters  in 
the  Upper  Phrygia,  ib.    Alcetat  and 
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•fliMi  eonfitoA  with  Mm  for  the  com- 
mmd,  ib.  His  tsyingf  apon  it»  ib  Not 
baring  money  to  pay  hia  troops,  he 
appoints  the  ofiicen  castles  and  lands, 
out  of  which  they  were  to  pay  their 
men,  33.  By  this  he  gains  the  hearts 
of  the  Macedonians,  so  that  they  dis- 
couraipe  all  treasonable  attempu 
against  him,  and  appoint  him  a  strong 

Siard,  id.  He  distributes  amongst 
em  the  badges  of  honour,  which 
they  used  to  receive  from  their  king, 
ib.  Loses  a  battle  to  Antigonus,  by 
the  treachery  of  one  of  his  officers; 
but  hangs  the  traitor,  And,  by  an  artliti 
movement,  returns  to  the  field  of  bat< 
tie,  and  buries  the  dead,  ib.  Passes 
by  an  opportunity  to  take  Antigonus' 
baggage,  ib.  That  prince's  saying  up* 
on  it,  34.  Bumenes  retires  to  the  castle 
of  Nora,  with  only  ^ve  hundred  horse 
and  two  hundred  foot,  ib.  Antigonua 
proposes  a  conference,  ib.  Eumenes' 
spirited  answer,  35.  Antigonua  draws 
a  line  of  circumvallation  about  the 
place,  and  leaves  tmops  to  carry  on  the 
siege,  ib.  The  castle  affords  only  com, 
water  and  salt;  yet  Eumenea  fur- 
nish ea  out  an  agreeable  entertainment 
to  his  friends,  sA.  His  invention  for 
exercising  the  horses  as  well  as  men, 
36.  Aotigonus,  on  the  death  of  An- 
tipater,  forms  the  design  of  establish- 
ing himself  in  Macedonia;  and  there- 
feK  givea  Eumenes  his  liberty,  on 
condition  of  his  taking  the  oath  he 
proposed,  ib  Bumenes  makes  an  al- 
teration in  the  oath,  but  obtains  his 
fiberty,  ib.  Olympias  invites  him  into 
Macedonia,  in  order  to  his  taking 
the  tuition  of  Alexander's  son,  37. 
Philip,  Aridxus,  and  Polyperchon, 
empower  him  to  take  what  sums  he 
pleased  out  of  the  royal  treasures  at 
Quinda,  to  enable  him  to  cany  on  the 
war  against  Antigonus,  ib  They 
likewise  order  Antigenes  and  Teu- 
ttmus  to  support  him  with  the  Arfj^- 
nspides,  ib»  These  officers  being 
unwilling  to  submit  to  Eumenes,  he 
pretends  that  Alezsnder  had  appear- 
ed to  him  in  a  dream,  and  ordered 
them  to  erect  a  royal  pavilion,  and 
place  in  it  a  throne  of  gold,  which 
was  to  be  honoured  with  their  obe* 
dience,  ib.  He  is  joined  by  Peuces- 
tas  and  other  governors  of  provinces, 
38.  The  tooonveniences  he  expe- 
riences from  those  governors,  ib.  He 
borrows  money  of  beads  of  the  army, 
to  prevent  their  conspiring  against 
his  life,  ib.  On  the  approach  of  an 
enemy,  all  the  grandees  and  officers 


giT^  him  the  first  place,  39.  He 
defeats  Antigonus,  on  his  attempt  to 
pass  the  Pasitigris,  ib.  Peucestaa 
feaats  the  army,  and  hopes  to  be  in« 
dulged  with  the  command;  but  on 
the  appearance  of  Antigonus  and  hla 
troops,  they  call  for  Eumenes,  al- 
though he  was  sick  and  carried  in  a 
litter,  ib.  Antigonus  no  sooner  spies 
the  litter  moving  from  rank  to  rank« 
than  he  sounds  a  retreat,  ib.  The 
Macedonians  again  grow  mutinous 
and  spread  themselves  all  over  the 
province  of  Gabene,  40.  AntigonoB 
marches  against  them;  but  the  cold 
is  so  intense,  that  he  is  forced  to  light 
many  fires,  which  discover  his  mo- 
tions, ib.  Eumenes  undertakes  to 
retard  his  march,  till  the  troops  could 
be  assembled,  and  eflTects  it  by  • 
stratagem,  41.  The  chiefs  of  the  Ar- 
gyraspides  agree  with  other  officers 
to  make  use  of  Eumenes  in  the  en- 
suing battle,  and  afterwards  to  assas- 
sinate him,  ib  This  plot  is  disco- 
vered to  him  by  persons  to  whom  he 
owed  money,  ib.  He  makes  his  will, 
and  destroys  his  other  papen,  ib.  The 
veterans  beat  Antigonus'  infantry,  hot 
his  cavalry  in  the  mean  time  take  their 
baggage,  43.  Antigonus  offers  to 
restore  the  Argyraspides  their  bar- 
gage,  on  condition  that  they  wouUi 
put  Eumenes  in  his  hands,  t6.  Hie 
speech  to  the  Macedonians,  before 
he  is  delivered  up,  ib.  Antigonus  de- 
liberates some  time  in  what  manner 
he  should  dispose  of  him,  and  at  last 
gives  orders  for  his  execution,  44. 
After  which  he  punishes  the  Argyras- 
pides in  the  moat  signal  manner  for 
their  treachery,  ib. 

Ettmenide9.    See  Furiei. 

Eumolpida  had  the  direction  of  the 
mysteries  of  Ceres,  i.  340.  Ordered  te 
absolve  Alcibiades,  351. 

Buna—,  one  of  Theseus'  companions 
in  his  expedition  against  the  Amazon% 
i.l9. 

EunmMf  the  father  of  t.ycurg^% 
i.  66.     Killed  by  a  kitchen    knife^ 

6r. 

Euiwmua  the  Thriasian,  advises  De- 
mosthenes not  to  be  discouraged  by 
his  ill  success  in  his  first  attempU  to 
apeak  in  public,  iii.  452. 

Eunust  a  fugitive  slave,  stits  up  the 
Servile  war  in  Sicily,  li.  343.  Diet  of 
the  lousy  disease,  ib. 

Euphorion^  said  by  some  writers  to 
he  the  father  of  Solon,  i.  133. 

Euphranar  prepares  the  scaliog-lad- 
ders  for  Aratus»  iv.  343. 
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EupkranUdeu  the  diviner*  adnses 
the  mcrificincf  of  the  three  childreii 
of  Xerxes'  sister  SandAce  to  Bacchus 
Omestes,  i.  201. 

\Euphtxae9,  river,  ii.  393. 

Eupknmia,  tutor  to  Antony's  chil- 
dren by  Cleopstrsy  sent  ambassidor  to 
AuirustiiSk  iv.  130. 

Etipolemm,  son  of  the  tyrant  IceteSy 
taken  and  put  to  death,  i  419. 

EupoHa,  second  wife  of  Archida- 
mus,  and  mother  of  Ag^ailaus,  iii.  47. 

EupoAtf  i.  258. 

Eurifidest  i.  2.  His  ode  in  praise 
of  Alcibiades,  258.  His  epitaph  on 
the  Athenians,  ii.  435.  One  of  his 
verses  saves  Athens  from  being  de- 
stroyed by  Lysander  and  the  confede- 
rate Greeks,  292.  His  verses  save 
the  lives  of  many  Athenians  in  Sicily, 
447.  Mariners  of  Caunus  admitted 
into  port  in  Sicily,  because  they  could 
repeat  some  of  his  verses^  448.  His 
tomb  struck  by  li^tning,  and  by  that 
supposed  to  be  rendered  sacred,  i. 
98. 

f  £tiro/o«,  river*  iii.  74. 

KurybiadMt  admiral  of  the  confede- 
rate fleet  against  the  Persians,  chatg- 
ed  with  want  of  courage,  i.  198  Of- 
fers to  strike  Theroistocles,  199.  The- 
mistocles'  answer  thereupon,  ib. 

Euryclet  the  Syracusan  orator,  pro- 
poses to  send  the  Athenians  to  the 
quarries,  and  to  put  their  two  gene- 
nds  to  death,  ii.  446. 

Euryclet  the  Ijicedaemonian,  com- 
mands a  ship  for  Augustus  a^inst 
Antony,  iv.  136.  What  be  said  to 
Antony,  ib, 

BuryMUut  sent  by  Cleomenes  to 
the  Ephori,  iii.  388. 

Eunfdice,  descended  from  Miltiades, 
IV.  52.  Married  to  Demetrius,  ib. 
Has  a  son  by  him  named  Corrhxbus, 
82. 

EnrydUe^  sister  of  Phila,  and  wife 
of  Ptolemy,  IV.  77, 

Eurylachut  the  £|pan,  Alexander 
assists  him  in  his  passion  for  Telesip- 
pa,  iii.  200. 

Eurymedon  the  Athenian  general, 
•ent  to  Sicily  with  reinforcements  for 
Nicias,  ii.  438.    Killed  in  battle,  443. 

t  JBntrymedbn,  river,  ii.  360. 

intryptoUmutf  son  of  Pericles*  sis- 
ter, i.  262. 

Euryptoiemiu,  son  of  Megacles,  Gi- 
mon  marries  his  daughter  Itodice,  ii. 
353. 

Euryaeet,  son  of  Ajax,  i.  320, 139. 

Eunfttont  son  of  SoUs,  king  of  Spar- 
ta,  i.  66.    From  him  the  Rurytionidse, 


ib.\  ii.  301.  Shekens  th^  reins  ol 
government,  and  finds  the  ill  conse- 
quences  of  it,  67. 

Euryhu  the  CEchalian,  i.  6. 

Euterpe,  according  to  some  wtiten, 
the  name  of  Themistocles*  mother,  i. 
188. 

Euthippua  the  Anaphlystian,  exeits 
himself  greatly  to  recover  the  repu- 
tation  of  Cimon,and  is  killed  in  battle, 
together  with  Cimon's  other  friends, 
il  365. 

Euihfdemu9,  an  officer  who  served 
under  Nicias,  joined  in  commission 
with  him,  ii.  438.  Defeated  in  an  ac- 
tion at  sea,  439. 

Euihymut  the  Leucadian,  an  ambush 
laid  for  him  at  Hierae  in  Sicily,  by 
which  bis  men  are  cut  off,  i.  416. 

EuthymttBt  general  of  horse  ibr  Ice- 
tes,  brought  in  chsins  to  Ti'moleon, 
and  put  to  death,  i.  419. 

Eutfuftnut  the  Thespian,  iii.  77, 

Euiydddae,  i.  66. 

Eutyekue,  iv.  125. 

-fEuxine  sea,  iii.  201. 

Example,  the  force  of  it,  i.  133. 

Execettidett  father  of  Solon,  i.  132. 

Execrable,  Athenian  magistrates  so 
called,  who  violated  the  privilege  of 
sanctuary,  i.  141. 

ExectitioKt.     See  Imprecaiiem. 

Exile^  Lycurgua  a  voluntary  one 
from  Sparta.     See  LycurgruM, 

Exilee  from  Thebes,  assist  in  re- 
storing that  city  to  liberty,  L  43,  er 
eeq, 

ExUee  of  Achaia,  disputes  about 
them  in  the  senate  of  Rome,  ii.  140. 

Exodium,  amon|^  the  Greeks, 
means  the  conclusion  of  a  tragedy: 
amongst  the  Romans  a  fkrce,  ii. 
483,  n, 

F. 

FABIA,  a  vestal  virgin,  sister  to 
Tarentia,  Cicero's  wife,  iii.  339. 

Fabu,  whence  the  name,  i.  392; 
Their  descent  from  Hercules,  ib. 
Three  hundred  of  them  cut  off*  by  the 
Tuscans,  233. 

Fahiut  Ambueiw,  Quintus,  sent  am. 
bassador  to  the  Gauls  before  Ckisium, 
vioktes  the  law  of  nations,  i.  233. 
Sent  to  Delphi,  222. 

Fabiue,  chief  pontiff  when  Breimas, 
king  of  the  Gauls,  took  Rome,  i.  236. 

Fabiue  Euieo,  chosen  dictator  at 
Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  ereftting* 
new  senators  only,  while  Marcos  Ju- 
nius  was  dictator  with  the  army,  i. 
301. 
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Tabiut  Pic(9r,  i.  SO.  Sent  to  con- 
sult the  oracle  at  Delphi,  309. 

Fabius  Maximub,  the  origin  of  his 
family  from  Hercules,  i.  292.  The 
family  very  namerous,  as  well  as  illus- 
trious, ib.  He  was  the  fourth  in  de- 
scent from  Fabius  Rullus,  who  first 
acquired  the  surname  of  Maxtmus, 
ib.  Has  the  surnames  of  Verrucosus 
and  Ovieuia,  ib.  Appears  slow  of 
apprehension,  and  stupid  when  a  boy ; 
but  his  powers  unfold  themselves  by 
degrees,  ib.  He  prepares  his  body 
by  exercise  for  the  service  of  the 
state,  and  his  mind  by  improving  his 
powers  of  persuasion,  293.  An  oration, 
which  he  pronounced  at  the  funeral 
of  his  son,  extant  in  Plutarch's  time, 
ib.  Fives  times  consul,  ib.  Triumphs 
for  his  victory  over  the  Ligurians, 
ib.  After  Hannibal  had  gained  the 
battle  of  Trebia,  Fabius  advised  the 
Romans  to  stand  on  the  defensive 
in  their  walled  towns,  294.  Notwith- 
standing  that  advice,  and  the  most 
alarming  prodigies,  Flaminius  fights 
the  battle  of  Tnrasymenus,  and  falls 
with  great  part  of  his  army,  ib.  Fa- 
bius  Mazimus  is  chosen  dictator,  395. 
Appoints  Minutius  his  general  of  the 
horse,  t*.  Is  preceded  by  twenty- 
four  licton,  296.  Begins  his  office 
with  acts  of  religion,  ib.  Amongst 
other  things  vows  a  ver  tacrum,  ib. 
Takes  slow  and  cautious  measures 
apinst  Hannibal,  ib.  None  but  Han- 
nibal sensible  of  his  prudence  in  that 
respect,  297.  His  genera]  of  the  ca- 
valry gives  him  much  trouble,  and 
brings  the  soldiers  to  consider  him  in 
a  contemptible  light,  ib.  He  keeps 
to  his  first  scheme  notwithstanding, 
ib.  Hannibal,  by  a  mistake  of  his 
guides,  is  led  into  the  defiles  of  Casin- 
num,  instead  of  the  planes  of  Qassinum, 
298.  Fabius  surrounds  him,  t6.  Hanni- 
bal's stratagem  to  disengage  himself, 
ib,  Fabius  has  the  disadvantage  in 
some  subsequent  skirmishes,  299. 
The  tribune  Metilias  incenses  the  peo- 
ple against  him,  and  the  senate  is  dis- 
pleased with  the  terms  he  had  settled 
for  the  ransom  of  prisoners,  ib.  He 
aells  his  lands  to  pay  the  ransom  of  the 
Romans  whom  he  had  received  from 
Hannibal,  300.  Fabius  being  called 
to  Rome  on  account  of  some  religious 
solemnities,  Minutius  fights  contrary 
to  orders,  and  defeats  part  of  the 
enemy's  forces,  ib.  Though  this  suc- 
cess makes  a  great  noise  in  Rome, 
Fabius  declans  be  will  hasten  back 
te  chastise  his  general  of  horse,  301. 


Metilius  stirs  up  the  people,  and  they 
appoint  Minutius  colleague  to  Fabius 
in  the  dictatorship,  ib,  Fabius  does 
not  consent  to  his  colleague's  requi- 
sition to  have  the  command  of  all  the 
forces  every  other  day,  but,  instead 
of  that,  divides  them  equally  with 
him,  302.  Hannibal's  stratagem  to 
draw  Minutius  to  an  engagement  sue* 
ceeds,  and  that  funeral  is  entirely 
defeated,  (6.  Fabius  marches  to  his 
relief,  and  Hannibal  retires  into  his 
camp,  303.  The  gratitude  of  Minutius, 
304.  His  address  to  his  troops,  and  to 
Fabius,  ib.  Fabius  lays  down  the  die- 
tatorship,  and  the  consuls  that  suc- 
ceed, for  some  time  follow  his  plan 
of  action,  ib,  Varro,  an  obscure  and 
rash  man,  is  for  proceeding  with  des- 
patch, 305.  He  raises  double  the  usual 
number  of  troops,  ib.  Fabius  exhorts 
Paulas  JEmilius,  the  colleague  of  Var- 
ro, to  guard  against  his  temerity,  lA. 
Paulus'  answer,  ib,  Varro  takes  post 
over  against  Hannibal,  near  Cannae,  t6. 
The  disposition  of  Hannibal's  forces* 
and  the  ensuing  battle,  306.  Han- 
nibal does  not  pursue  his  advantage 
by  marching  immediately  to  Rome, 
308.  lie  becomes  master,  however, 
of  great  part  of  Italy,  ib.  The  great- 
ness of  Fabius'  behaviour  on  that  oc- 
casion, 309.  His  relation,  Fabius  Pic- 
tor,  is  sent  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Del- 
phi, ib.  The  mi^animity  wherewith 
tlie  Romans  receive  Varro,  ib,  Fabius 
Maximus  and  Claudius  Maroellusare 
appointed  generals,  310.  Their  op- 
posite characters  and  operations,  ib. 
Bach  of  them  was  five  times  consul,  t&. 
Marcellus,  in  his  fifth  consulate,  is 
drawn  into  an  ambuscade  by  Hannibal, 
and  killed,  ib,  Hannibal  forges  a 
letter  as  from  the  inhabitants  of  Meta- 
pontum,  to  Fabius,  who  is  near  being 
caught  in  the  snare,  ib.  In  what  man- 
ner Fabius  hrought  back  one  of  the 
allies  to  his  duty,  311,  and  cured  a  Lu- 
canian  of  stealing  out  of  camp,  ib.  He 
recovers  Tarentum  by  means  of  a 
love  aJTair,  312.  Has  art  enough  to 
amuse  Hannibal  in  the  mean  time,  313. 
Behaves  to  the  Brutians  with  a  cruelty 
not  to  be  expected  in  his  character,  ib. 
Bids  his  men  leave  the  Tarentines 
their  a^gry  gods,  ib.  What  Hannibal 
said  on  the  losing  of  Tarentum,  314. 
Fabius  ishonoured  with  a  second  tri- 
umph, ib,  and  his  son  with  the  consul- 
ship, ib,  A  Roman  scene  betwixt  the 
&ther  and  the  son,  ib.  He  loses  his 
son,  and  bears  that  loss  with  great 
moderation,  31 5.    Publishes  the  fane- 
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nl  onitton,  which  be  had  deliTered 
hiingelf»  ib.  Scipio  proposes  to  re- 
move  the  war  into  Afrvea,  and  has  erery 
kind  of  opposition  thrown  in  his  way 
by  Fabius,  ih.  Scipio  performs  great 
•ehicTements,  and  finishes  them  with 
the  conquest  of  Hannibal*  317.  Fabius 
does  not  live  to  see  (he  reduction  of 
the  Carthaginians,  ib»  VUe  citizens 
of  Home  express  their  regard  to  him, 
by  defraying  the  expenses  of  his  fune- 

FaMtu  Mojciwnut  son  of  Paulus 
£milMt«.  adopted  into  the  family  of 
the  Fabii,  ii.  5. 

FtMnt  Rufhu.  or  SutiHanui  Qmntut, 
acquired  the  name 'of  Maximus,  iii. 
93,  n.  i.  393.  He  was  great  grand- 
father  of  Fabius  Maximus  the  dicta- 
tor, ib.  Followed  the  triampbal  cha- 
riot of  his  son,  314. 

Fabim,  Lucullus'  Iretitenant,  defeat- 
ed by  Mithridates,  ii.  404. 

Fabiutf  propraetor  of  Spain,  his  go- 
Ternment  renders  the  Romans  ob- 
noxious to  the  provinces,  iii  434. 

Fabiiu  FabuhtSf  said  to  be  the  per- 
son that  despatched  Galba,  iv.  297. 

Fabhu  Valens,  commander  of  a  le- 
gion»  the  first  officer  who  takes  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  Galba,  iv.  284. 
Salutes  Vitellius  emperor,  29.1.  Em- 
ployed as  one  of  his  generals,  303. 
His  extreme  avarice,  304. 

Fable  of  Picus  and  Faunus,  i.  117. 
Of  Minerva  and  Neptune  contending 
for  the  patronage  of  Athens,  206.  Of 
the  members  and  the  belly,  363. 
Of  the  feast.day  and  the  day  after 
the  feast,  i.  205.  Of  the  serpent  whose 
tsil  rebelled  against  the  head,  iii.  369. 
Of  the  cuckoo  and  the  little  birds, 
iv.  366  Of  the  wallet,  ii.  483.  Of 
the  huntsman  and  horse,  iv.  360. 
Of  the  sheep  delivering  up  their  dogs 
to  the  wolves,  iii.  465. 

Fabriciut,  Caius,  said  the  Romatis 
were  not  overcome  by  the  Epirots, 
butl^aevinus  by  Pyrrhus,  ii.  331.  Sent 
to  treat  with  Pyrrhus  about  the  pri- 
soners, 323.  Refuses  to  accept  Pyr- 
rhus' presents,  ib,  Cineas  gives  him 
an  account  of  the  Epicurean  philoso- 
phy, and  he  wishes  that  the  eaemies 
of  Rome  may  embrace  it,  ib.  Ijiforms 
Pyrrhus  of  his  physician's  offer  to 
poison  him,  224. 

FacHont  and  parties,  how  servicea- 
ble to  a  commonwealth.    Se;e  Oinert' 

Faith;  a  temple  erected  to  her  by 
Ktima,  i.  UH.  The  oatU  by  her  the 
most  solemn  amongst  the  Romans,  ib. 


Much  knowledge  of  things  divine 
lost  for  want  of  ftith,  i.  389. 

t  Falerii,  besieged  by  the  Bomans, 
i.  227.  The  school-roaster'a  treachery, 
and  how  he  was  punished  by  Camil- 
las, ib 

t  FaHsci,  I  221  237.  iii  432. 

Fame.    See  Ohrif. 

Famine,  at  Athens  under  the  tyrant 
Aristion,  ii.  321.  In  the  army  of  Mi- 
thridates, 379.  Another  famine  at 
Athens,  iv.  67.  Famine  in  the  army 
of  Antony,  113.  An  herb  eaten, 
which  brings  on  madness  and  death, 
ib.  Famine  in  the  camp  of  Artaxerxes, 
iv.  233. 

/*aifn»a  screens  Marhisin  herhonse^ 
ii.  273.    Her  history,  ib, 

Fanmuay  one  of  the  friends  of  Ti- 
berius Gracchus,  iii.  416. 

Fanrdiu,  Cahis,  atrains  the  conmlate 
through  the  interest  of  Caius  GracdHis, 
iii.  435.     Opposes  Caius  Gracchua,  ift. 

Father  of  his  country,  CVcero  the 
first  that  was  honoured  with  that  title, 
iv.  18. 

Fathere,  the  law  that  empowered 
them  to  sell  their  children,  cotrected 
in  some  respect  by  Numa,  i.  119. 

Faunue  the  demi-god,  fable  of  his 
being  taken,  together  with  Picus,  by 
Numa,  and  of  Numa's  learning  charms 
and  other  aecfeu  of  them,  i.  117. 
Supposed  to  have  married  the  JB^jm 
Dto,  iii   236. 

Favoniua,  Marcus,  his  witticisnw  on 
Pompey,  iii.  140.  Pompey  fichu  in 
consequence  of  the  railieiy  of  ftvo- 
nius  and  other  officers,  and  is  beatea, 
141. 145.  He  flies  with  Pompey,  and 
treats  him  with  great  respect,  147. 
Is  a  friend  and  xealoos  imitator  of 
Cato,  247;  iii.  348.  Is  chosen  aedile, 
ib,  Brutus  sounds  him  as  to  the  con- 
spiracy against  Cstsar,  iv.  183.  His 
adventure  with  Brutus  and  Caantis, 
198. 

JPautm,  daughter  of  Metella,  ti.  341. 

Fttwtw^  the  foster-lather  of  Ro- 
mulus and  Remas,  i.  33 

Fauetvtt  son  of  Sylla,  gets  Mithri- 
dates' crown  into  his  hands,  iii.  118. 
Cassius  strikes  him  when  a  boy,  and 
why,  iv.  183  Puts  his  estate  up  to 
sale,  iv.  23  What  Cicero  anid  or  the 
bills  he  put  up,  ib. 

Fear,  Theseus  sacrifices  to  it  as  a 
god,  i.  19.  Alexander  does  the  wroe, 
iii.  189.  The  temple  of  Fear,  and  its 
worship,  iii.  388.  A  sanguinary  pas- 
sion in  tyrants,  iv  334. 

J'Vojf,  in  honour  of  the  two  Ariad* 
nes,  i.  13. 
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fhui  of  bou{(fas  at  Athena,  called 
Oschophoria.    See  Chchophmia. 

FeoMt  of  alavea  amongst  the  Romans, 
called  Saturnaiia.     See  SatttmaUa. 

Featt  of  the  Latins,  i.  332. 

Fcatt  of  Proserpine  celebrated  near 
Cyzicus.     See  Proserpine, 

Pea9t  of  Ceres.     See  Thetmophoria. 

Feast  of  the  Npnae  Caprotinx,  cele- 
brated by  the  women  in  the  Goats' 
Marsh,  i.  60.  246. 

Featt  of  A'lonis,  accounted  ominous 
to  the  Athenians,  by  reason  of  its 
happening  at  their  embarkation  for 
Sicily,  i.  336. 

Fftitf  of  Ceres,  i.  309. 

Feaet  of  the  Lupercalia,  i.  50, 

Feaet  of  the  Panathenza.  See  Pa- 
nathmaa. 

Feaet  of  the  Metoccia.  See  Me- 
tmda. 

Feaet  of  Boedromia  See  Jioifdro' 
fnta« 

Febrvata^  the  feast  of  Lupercalia 
linciently  so  called,  i.  50. 

Fecialea,  an  order  of  priests  insti- 
tuted by  Numa,  i.  113.  332.  Their 
office  to  act  as  heralds,  to  declare 
war  and  peace,  ib. 

f  Ferenium,  ii.  220. 

FererrJuijJupiter,  whence  the  term, 
V\.7S. 

f  Flderut,  in  what  manner  taken  by 
Romulus,  i.  53. 

Fi^  forbidden  to  be  exported  out 
of  Attica,  i.  154. 

Fiffe  of  Africa,  ii,  155^. 

Fige  of  Tusculum,  iii.  140. 

Fimbria  besieges  Mithridates  in 
Pitana,  from  whence  Mithridates 
makes  his  escape  by  sea,  ii.  371. 
Invites  LucuHus  to  his  assistance, 
ib.  Assassinates  Flaccus,  ii.  331.  His 
men  desert  htm,  and  he  kills  himself, 
332. 

Fimbriane,  the  untractable  bands 
that  onutined  against  Fimbria,  ii. 
375. 

Fire ;  the  sacred  fire,  attended  by 
the  vestals  at  Home,  i.  51  The  holy 
fire  at  Athens  and  Delphi  guarded  by 
widows,  110.  To  be  lighted  by  the 
sun-beams  at  Rome,  in  case  oi  ita 
happening  to  be  extingaished,  ib. 
Called  Veeta  and  Unity  by  the  Pytha- 
goreans,  112.  Worshipped  as  the  first 
principle  of  all  things,  235.  An  em- 
blem of  purity,  110. 

Fire-hearthf  sacked  to  the  domestic 
gods,  iii.  311. 

t  Firmiane,  a  company  of  brave 
men  who  attended  Cato  toe  Censor  in 


his  operations  against  Antiochus,  ii. 
144. 

Flaeate  Vaieriw.    See  Vaierius. 

Flaccve  the  consul  marches  against 
Sylla,  li.  338.  Assassinated  by  Fim- 
bria, 331. 

Flaccue,  llordeonius,  sent  by  Cialba 
to  succeed  Virginius,  iv.  384.  The 
army  refuse  to  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  Galba  which  Flaccus  pro- 
poses, 292. 

Flamen  QyirinoHe  instituted  by  Nu- 
ma, i.  106. 

Flamen,  whence  so  called,  i.  106. 

FlaminiuB,  Caius,  the  consul,  rashly 
fights  Hannibal  near  the  Thrasyme- 
nian  lake,  and  is  killed  in  the  action, 
i.  394. 

FlamimuM,  Caius  Quintins,  the  same 
with  the  former,  during  the  consulate 
defeats  the  Gauls,  i.C94;  ii.  70.  Nam- 
ed general  of  horse  to  Minuttus  the 
dictator,  and  disqualified  because  a  rat 
was  heard  to  cr}  while  he  was  naming 
him,  71. 

Flamthivs,  Titus  Quintius,  or 
Qainctius,  jealous  of  the  glory  of 
Phiiopcemen,  ii.  176.  Quick  both  to 
resent  an  injury,  and  to  do  a  service, 
183.  A  legionary  tribune  under  Mar- 
cellus  in  the  war  with  Hannibal,  ib. 
Appointed  governor  of  Tarentum  and 
its  dependencies,  184,  and  chief  direc- 
tor of  the  colonies  sent  to  Narnia  and 
Cossa,  ib.  Offers  himself  a  candidate 
for  the  consulship  without  ascending 
by  t he  previous  steps,  ib.  Two  of  th e 
tribunes  oppose  him,  ib.  The  senate 
refer  the  matter  to  the  people,  and 
Flaminius  is  elected  consul,  though 
not  yet  thirty  years  old,  ib.  Maci- 
donia  and  the  war  with  Philip  falls  to 
his  lot,  ib.  This  a  happy  circum- 
stance for  Rome,  because  the  formir^ 
a  connection  with  Greece  required  a 
man  of  his  temper  and  abilities,  ib. 
Finds  that  hia  predecessors  had  en- 
tered Macedonia  too  late  in  the  sea- 
son, and  remedies  that  defect,  185. 
On  his  arrival  in  Epirus,  finds  Pub- 
lius  VillittS  encamped  over  against 
Philip,  who  had  long  been  defending 
the  fords  of  the  Apsus,  ib.  As  a  pas- 
sage there  seemed  impracticable,  he 
is  advised  to  go  through  Dassaretis 
along  the  Lycus,  ib.  But  he  does  not 
choose  to  remove  too  iar  from  the 
sea,  lest  he  should  be  in  want  of  pro- 
visions, ib.  Resolves  tolbrce  his  way 
up  the  mountains,  ih.  Sharp  contests 
ensue,  ib.  Some  shepherds  discover 
to  htm  a  winding  way,  neglected  by 
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the  eiiem7»  186.    He  senda  a  tribune 
with  four  thousand  men  up  tbit  way, 
ib.    Attacks  the  Macedonians  when 
he  believed  the  tribune  had  gainad 
the  top,  $6.    The  Macedonians  per- 
ceiving the  party  at  the  top  of  the 
hill,  t&t  to  flight,  ib.    Flaminius  tra- 
verses  Epirus  with  good  order  and 
discipUne,  ib.    As  soon  as  he  enters 
Thessaly  it  declares  for  him.  187.  The 
Achxans  renounce  their  alliance  with 
Phibp.  and  declare  for  the  Romans, 
t^.    Pyrrhus'  sayinj;  concerning  the 
Romans,  ib.    Fhiminius    and    Philip 
come  to  an  Interview,  in  which  the 
Roman  inaists  that  Philip  ahould  with- 
draw  his  garrisons  from  the  Grecian 
cities;    wnich  he  refuses,  ib.     The 
rest  of  Greece  declares  for  the  Ro- 
mans, iff.    The  magistrates  of  Thebes 
oome  to  meet  Flaminius,  and  he  en- 
ters the  city  with  them,  ib     Doeotia 
takes  part  with  the  Romans,  188.  Fla- 
minius sends  his  agenu  to  Rome,  to 
procure  the  continuation  of  his  com- 
missioii,ft6.    MeeU  Philip  near  Sco- 
tuia,  and  defeats  him   entirely  in  a 
pitched  battle  at  Cyno^ephal*,  189. 
The  batUe   described,  •*.    Philip's 
f«oape  owing  to  the  haste  of  the 
ftoiians  to   plunder  his  camp,   ib. 
The  iEtolians  claim  the  honour  of  the 
victory,  ib.    Verses  of  Alczua  suita- 
bje  to  their  pretensions,  190.    Flami- 
nius is  hurt  by  those  verses ;  but  Phi- 
lip parodies  them,  ib,    Philip  goes  in 
person,  and  makes  his  submission  to 
Flaminius  and  the  Romans,  t6.     The 
conditions  on  which  peace  is  granted 
him,  ib.    The  prudence  of  Flaminius, 
in  making  that  peace  before  Antio- 
chus  declared  himself,  ib.    The  ten 
commiasionera  sent  by  the  senate  to 
aasist  Flaminius,  advise  hiro  to  keep 
garrisons  in  three  of  the    principal 
cities  of   Greece  i    but  he    prevails 
with  them  to  set  Greece  entirely  free, 
191.     He  procUiims  liberty  to  the 
Greeks  at  the  Isthmian    games,  ib. 
Their  shouU  of  joy    and   applause 
bring  down  the  crows  from  the  air, 
19^.    Their  reflections  upon  Flsmi- 
nius'  generosity  after  they  were  re- 
tired  to  their  houses,  ib.    He  des- 
patches Lentulus  to  the  Bargyllians 
in  Asia,  Stertinius  into  Thrace,  P.  Vil- 
lius  to  Anliochus,  and  goes  himself  to 
Uhalcis  and   Magnesia,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extending  liberty,  193.    Ap- 
pointed  director    of    the    Neroean 
games,  ib.    Recommends   the  social 
virtues  to  the  Greeks,  ib.     The  beha- 
viour of  the.Romans  on  this  oacasion. 
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adds  greatly  to  their  power,  and 
paves  the  way  to  universal  empire, 
tb,  Flaminius  dedicates  shields  to 
Castor  and  Pollux,  and  a  crown  of 
l^old  to  Apollo,  at  Delphi,  194.  The 
inscriptions  upon  them,  ib.  Com- 
mences hostilities  against  Nabia  the 
tyrant  of  Lacedaemon,  but  soon  com- 
promises the  matter  with  him,  194. 
The  Achxans  redeem  the  Ronan 
captives  that  were  dispersed  in 
Greece,  and  make  Flaminius  a  pre- 
sent of  them,  195.  These  Romans 
make  the  most  honourable  part  of 
his  triumph,  ib.  Account  of  the 
triumph,  A.  The  Romans  remit  the 
fine  ot  a  thousand  talents,  which  Phi- 
lip was  under  obligation  to  pay ;  send 
back  his  son  Demetnus»  and  declare 
Philip  their  ally,  196  Antiochus  in- 
vades Greece,  sind  the  JEtolians  Join 
him,  ib.  The  Romana  send  the  con- 
sul  AciUus  Glabno  a^nst  Antiochus, 
and  appoint  Flaminius  the  consul's 
lieutenant,  ib.  Antiochus  is  de- 
feated at  Thermopylae,  and  forced  to 
fly,  ib.  FUmi  nius  secures  the  Greeks 
in  the  Roman  interest,  i6.  Preyails 
with  Glabrio  to  spare  the  JEtolians 
and  Chalci<Uaii8,  ib.  The  Chalcj- 
dians  pay  divine  honours  to  Flami- 
niusb  197.  Part  of  a  hymn  in  his 
praise,  ib.  Some  strong  features  of 
his  soul  described,  ib.  Sayings  of  his, 
ib.  He  is  created  censor,  198.  Hit 
acts  while  he  bore  that  office,  ib. 
His  brother  Lucius  is  expelled  the 
senate  by  Cato,  199.  Titus'  resent- 
ment against  Cato,  ib.  He  goes  am- 
bassador to  the  court  of  Prusias,  whi- 
ther Hannibal  had  retired,  upon  the 
defeat  of  Antiochus  in  Phrygia ;  and 
demands  that  Hannibal  ahould  he  put 
to  death,  200.  Flaminius  dies  in  his 
bed,  202.  Flaminius  greatly  superior 
to  Philppcemen,  in  the  services  he  ren- 
dered *  Greece,  ib.  Flaminius  ambi- 
tious, and  Philoponnen  obstinate ;  the 
former  passionate,  and  the  latter  im- 
placable, 203.  Philopoemen  superior 
m  military  knowledge  and  personal 
valour,  204,  and  Flaminius  in  point  of 
justice  and  humanity,  ib. 

Flaminiu9,  Lucius,  brother  of  Titns, 
expelled  the  senate,  ii.  199.  Admiral 
under  his  brother,  185. 

Flaviut,  a  tribune,  wounds  one  of 
Hannibal's  elephants  with  the  point 
of  an  ensign  staff,  ii.  93. 

Flaoiut  and  MaruUiu,  tribunes  of 
the  people,  tear  the  royal  diadems 
from  the  statues  of  deaar^iiL  277.  De* 
posed  by  Cxsar,  ib. 


ttamuw  GaUuM  rashly  undertakes 
^n  exploit  against  the  Parthians,  iv. 
110. 

Fktohu  Sabinu9t  brother  of  Vespa- 
sian, left  irovemor  of  Kome  by  Otho, 
iv.  303. 

Fhra,  the  celebrated  courtesan,  her 
amour  with  Pompey,  iii  81.  So  great 
a  beauty  that  Cscilius  Metullus,  when 
he  adorned  the  temple  of  Castor  and 
Pollux  with  paintings,  put  her  picture 
amongst  the  rest,  84. 

fhae,  an  instrument  sacred  to  peace, 
U.89. 

FofUeivt  Cafdto,  sent  hj  Mark  Anto- 
ny to  conduct  Cleopatra  mto  Syria,  iv. 
105. 

Fontehut  killed  by  Valens,  iv.  387. 

Fortunate.     See  Mlantic  Ulandt. 

Fortune,  how  distinguished  from 
chance,  i.  422.  Her  image  said  to  have 
spoken  to  the  Roman  matrons,  388. 
I^Tes  to  make  affairs  turn  upon  a  mi- 
nute circumstance,  iii.  403.  Her  in- 
constancy, ii.  30.  Her  greatest  fayours 
unable  to  fill  the  capacities  of  the  hu- 
man raind,  iii.  128.  Unable  to  conquer 
▼irtue,  iii.  286.  41 L 

FoMintahUf  whence  their  origin,  ii. 
13. 

Frnmudn  of  fire  near  ApoUonia,  ii. 

Foot,  stolen  by  a  Spartan  boy,  and  h  e 
suffers  it  to  eat  out  bis  boweb,  rather 
than  be  discovered,  i.  84. 

I  Fregett4t,  iii.  432. 

t  Fre^eaaman9f  ii.  96. 

FriendtMp  /  true  friendship,  on  what 
founded,  ii.  4a  InsUncesof  it,  41 ;  iv. 
309. 

FugiHvee,  those  that  fly  in  battle, 
their  punishment,  ii.  383. 

FulHrna^  mother  of  Marius,  ii.  242. 

Fuhiot  widow  of  Clodius,  marries 
Antony,  iv.  89.  Maintains  his  ouarreis 
in  Rome  against  Augustus,  101,  but 
causes  the  war,  ib.    Her  death,  102. 

Fuhda  informs  Cicero  of  Catiline's 
design  to  kill  him,  iv.  13. 

Fuhhuy  Cneius,  the  proconsul,  slain 
by  Hannibal,  ii.  91. 

FulvitUf  Flaocus^  informs  Tiberius 
Gracchus  of  the  senate's  designs 
against  him,  iii.  426. 

Fulviu99  Quintus,  appointed  dicta- 
tor, ii  91. 

FuhiuB,  a  friend  of  Caius  Gracchus, 
iii.  436.  Sends  his  son  to  the  consul 
Opimius,  441.  He  and  his  eldest  son 
killed,  ib.  His  body  thrown  into  the 
river,  and  his  widow  forbidden  to  put 
herself  in  mourning,  442. 

•'^^Mi-ra/orationSy  their  origin,  i.  171, 
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Allowed  women,  for  contributing  their 
pfolden  ornaments  to  make  up^in  offer- 
mg  to  Apollo,  226.  Not  made  for  young 
women  til]  Caesar's  time,  iii.  333. 

Fureifer,  the  original  of  that  name 
of  reproach,  i.  378. 

Furie9^  their  temple,  i.  20.  140. 

Furii,  CamiUus  first  raises  that  ffimi- 
ly  to  distinction,  i.  219. 

FuriuSf  Lucius,  colleague  to  Camil- 
lus,  when  military  tribunes  were  ap- 

Sointed  instead  of  consuls,  i.  249.  Sent 
y  CamiUus  against  the  Tuscans,  250. 
Furiu9,  collesgue  to  Flaminius,  ii. 
70. 

Furiw,  lieutenant  to  Publios  Vari- 
nus,  defeated  by'Spartacus,  ii.  457. 
FunduSf  itn  able  orator,  iv.  121. 


t  OABEJ^tE,  Eumenes'  troops 
spread  themselves  over  that  counivy 
for  winter-quarters,  iii.  40. 

t  OabUf  Romulus  and  Remus  sent 
thither  for  education,  i.  33. 

GoMmftt,  Aulus,  a  tribune*  marches 
to  the  relief  of  ChKroneavii.334w  Pro- 
poses a  law  for  investing  Pompey  with 
the  command  at  sea,  and  at  land  for 
four  hundred  foriongsfrom  the  sea,  iii. 
102.  Is  elected  consul  123;  iii.  339.  Has 
the  province  of  Syria,  iv.  24. 

OMniut,  Antony's  lieutenant,  iv. 
192. 

Gabirmu  the  consul,  his  rudeness  to 
Cicero,  iv.  25. 

f  Gadet,  iii.  7. 

GitwUut,  a  Spartan,  reconciles  Dion 
and  HeracUdes,  iv.  171. 

Gaieockuff  a  name  of  Neptune.  See 
Mptune, 

t  Galatct  mount,  iii.  311. 

t  GalaUa,  ii.  267;  iii.  325. 

Galba,  Snlpitios,  the  richest  private 
man  that  ever  rose  to  the  imperial  dig- 
nity, iv.  279.  Yet  unable  to  pay  the 
army  the  vast  sums  which  Nymphidi- 
us  Sabinus,  one  of  the  captains  of  the 
praetorian  cohorts,  had  promised  in  his 
name,  ib.  Of  the  noble  family  of  the 
Servii,  yet  thinks  it  a  greater  honour 
to  be  related  to  Q.  Catulus  Capitolinus, 
one  of  the  most  virtuous  men  of  his 
time,  ib.  Related  also  to  Livia,  the 
wife  of  Augustus,  ib.  Rises,  by  her 
interest,  to  the  dignity  of  consul,  ib. 
Behaves  with  honour  in  Germany,  and 
during  his  proconsulate  ia  Africa,  ib. 
His  simple  parsimonious  way  of  living 
out  of  character  for  an  emperor,  ib. 
Sent  governor  into  Spain  by  Nero,  ib. 
Unable  to  relieve  the  provinces  under 
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the  oppressions  of  the  procurators, 
29i).  Docs  not  endeavour  to  suppress 
the  son^  made  upon  Nero,  ib  Nor 
informs  him  of  Vindcx's  motions  to- 
wsrds  s  revoh  in  Gsul,  t*  Vindcx 
commences  open  hostilities,  and  de- 
sires  Galba  to  accept  the  imperial  dig- 
nity, ib.  Galba  deliberates  upon  it,  ib» 
The  speech  of  Titus  Vinius  to  him  on 
that  occasion,  15  He  enfranchises  all 
that  present  themselTes,  ib  Is  declar- 
ed emperor,  but  chooses  to  »ct  with 
the  title  of  lieutenant  to  the  senate  and 
people  of  Kome,  381.  The  frantic 
manner  in  which  Nero  receives  the 
news  of  Galba*8  revolt,  t^.  Nero  pre- 
vails  with  the  senate  to  declare  Galba 
ma  enemy  to  his  country,  and  confis- 
cates his  estate,  ib.  The  revolt  from 
Nero  becomes  i^eneral,  ib.  All  ac- 
knowledjfe  Galba,  except  Clndius  Ma- 
cer  in  Africa,  and  Ver^nius  Ruftis  in 
Germany,  ib.  Galba  is  much  afraid  of 
Verginius,  particularly  after  he  had 
defeated  Vindex,  ib.  Wishes  for  his 
former  life  of  ease  and  leisure,  383. 
One  of  Galba*s  freedmen  arrives  in 
seven  days  from  Rome,  with  news  that 
the  pHetorian  guards,  and  the  senmte 
and  people  of  Rome,  had  declared  Gal- 
ba emperor,  ib.  He  likewise  assures 
him  of  the  death  of  Nero,  ib  Vinius 
confirms  the  news,  and  is  promoted, 
ib.  Nymphidius  Sabinus  gets  the  ad- 
ministration of  affaire  at  Rome  into  his 
hands,  ib.  Obliges  his  colleague  Ti- 
gellinus  to  give  up  his  sword,  ib. 
Makes  great  entertainments  for  the 
nobility,  ib.  Instructs  the  gfuards  to 
demand  of  Galba,  that  Nymphidius 
may  be  their  sole  and  perpetual  com- 
mander, ib  Reprimands  the  consuls 
for  putting  their  seal,  rather  than  liis, 
with  the  despatches,  283.  Permits  the 
people  to  destroy  the  informen  and 
othen  employed  by  Nero,  t*.  Affects 
to  be  called  the  son  of  Caius  Cxsar, 
though  probably  the  son  of  a  gladiator, 
ib.  Takes  to  himself  the  whole 
merit  of  dethroning  Nero,  and  even 
upires  to  the  imperial  seat,  ib  Sends 
Gelliamis  into  Spain,  to  act  as  a  spy 
upon  Galba,  ib-  Galba  is  apprehen- 
sive of  the  power  and  designs  of  Ver- 
finius  Rufus ;  but  Verginius  abides  by 
is  fint  resolution,  284  That  gene- 
ra), with  much  difficulty,  persuades 
his  army  to  acknowledge  Galba,  ib 
Galba  sends  Flaccut  Hordeonius  to 
succeed  him,  ib.  Verginius  goes  to 
meet  Galba,  mnd  finds  but  a  eoM  re- 
eeption,  ib.  Vinius,  the  firat  minister 
ti  Gilbt,  •  nqpaeioQS  and  libidinous 


man,  385.    Cornelius  Laeo  is  Appoint- 
ed to  the  command  of  the  guanla  and 
of  the  pslace,  ib.     Nymphidius  adopts 
desperate  measures,  386 ;  and  is  sladn 
by  thb  troops  which  he  attempted  to 
corrupt,  387.    Gklba  orden  Cingoni- 
us  Varro  and  Mithridates.  two  of  Nym- 
phidius'  accomplicea,   to  be  put   to 
death,  without  any  form  of  trial,  i6. 
Sends  an  order  for  the  execution  of 
Petronius  Turpi lianus,  a  man  of  con- 
sular dignity,  ib.    Causes  Macer  to  be 
taken  off  in  Africa,  and  Fonteiua  in 
Germany,  ib.    Falls  upon  a  bodv  of 
marines   at  no   g^at  distance   ffrom 
Home,  who  came  to  solicit  the  contin- 
uance of  their  establishment,  and  kills 
great  numbera,  388.     Miserably  psw- 
monioiis  himself,'but  suffen  his  minis- 
terto  plunder  the  treasury  in  the  miost 
insatiable  manner,  ib.    Pu  nish es  some 
of  Nero's  evil  ministen,  but  spares  Ti- 
gellinus,  the  greatest  delinquent,  who 
had  bribed  Vinius  to  spsire  him,  389. 
Those  two   miscreants  laugh  at  the 
murmure  of  the  people,  ib     All  Gsl- 
ha's  proceedings  are  now  misrepre- 
sented, ib.    His  great  error  in  not  giv- 
ing  a  gratuity  to  the  aitny,  390.    Yet 
he  exprssses  himself  nobly  upon  it,  »6. 
The  troops  in  Germany  despise  Flsc- 
cus,  and  are  almost  ready  to  mutiny 
»ainst  Galba,  ib      Galba  supposes, 
that  not  only  his  great  age,  but  his 
want  of  children,  exposes  him  to  con- 
tempt ;  and,  therefore,  determines  to 
adopt  some  young  nobleman,  mnd  de- 
clare him  his  successor,  ib.     Some  ac- 
count of  Otho,  ib     He  expecta  to  be 
the  pereon  adopted,  through  theinte- 
rest  of  Vinius,  whose  daughter  he  por- 
roises  to  marry,  393.  The  soldiera  wish 
that  Otho  may  be  the  man,  id.  Galba 
gives  no  answer  to  Vinius'  application, 
ib.  Has  the  public  good  really  at  heart 
in  his  intended  appointment,  ib.  The 
army  in  Germany  mutinies  against  Gal- 
ba*a officers,  and  appoints  Vitellius  em- 
peror, 393.    Galba  proceeds  to  the 
adoption,  and  declares  Piso  Caesar,  ib. 
He  gives  no  donation  even  on  this  oc- 
casion ;  and  the  countenances  of  the    . 
soldiera  are  black  and  lowering,  ib. 
The  excellent  qualities  and  princely 
behaviour  of  Piso,  394.    Otho  medi- 
tstes  revenge,  and  retains  his  hopes 
of  sscendinr  the  imperisl  throne,  ib, 
A  few  subaltem  office ra,  and  one  of 
Otho's  freedmen,  practise  upon  the 
pnetorian  cohorte,  ib.    Galba  aacri- 
fiees,  and  the  diviner  announces  to 
him  immediate  danger  from  treason, 
395.    Otho,  who  attended  the  sacri- 


fiee^  gets  out  of  the  palace  into  the 
jfhrum^  mnd  ia  saluted  emperor,  ib  He 
ia  carried  to  the  prxtorian  camp,  and 
the  tribune  who  kept  guard  opens  the 
gate,  ib.  A  mob  or  people  crowd  to 
Galba'a  palace  on  the  news,  396. 
Sonne  of  hi»  friends  stand  up  in  his 
defence,  ib.  Piso  ia  aent  out  to  the 
life-guarda,  »^.  Galba  goea  out  into 
the  ^firum  to  speak  to  the  people,  ib- 
Vanous  reporta  concerning  the  suc- 
ceaa  of  Otho  with  the  praetorian  co- 
horts* ib.  A  body  of  horse  and  foot 
appearsi  and  declares  Galba  a  private 
man,  ib.  He  is  attacked  in  his  sedan- 
chair,  ib.  Sempronius  Densus»  a  cen- 
turion, is  the  only  man  faithful  to  Gal- 
ba on  thia  occasion,  ib  He  is  tum- 
bled out  of  his  chair,  at  what  was 
called  the  Curtian  Lake,  397.  Says 
to  the  conspirators,—**  Strike  !  if  it 
be  for  the  good  of  Rome,"  ib   Is  des- 

Eatched  with  many  strokes,  ib.  His 
ead  ia  carried  to  Otho,  who  demands 
also  that  of  Piso,  ib.  Piso's  head  is 
soon  brought,  as  is  also  that  of  Laco, 
ib.  Numbers  petition  for  their  re- 
ward for  these  murders,  and  are  after- 
warda  all  put  to  death  by  Vitellius, 
ib.  Otho  prevents  the  soldiers  from 
destroying  Mariua  Celsus,  who  had 
no  other  crime  than  his  fidelity  to  Gal- 
ba, 398  The  senate  is  assembled, 
and  takes  the  oath  to  Otho,  ib,  Vi- 
niua'  daughter  redeems  his  bead  with 
a  large  sum,  ib  Galba'a  corpae  is 
carried  awav,  with  Otho's  permission, 
and  buried  by  his  freedman,  ib.  His 
character,  ib. 

Galda,  Senrius,  accuses  Panlns 
JEmilius,  ii.  28. 

Galbot  s  man  of  prKtorian  dignity, 
killed  by  Cxsar's  soldiers  at  Rome,  iii. 
269. 

Oaiieif  of  Theseus  preserved  ibr 
aji^ea  by  the  Athenians,  i.  15.  Ques- 
tion amon^  the  philosophers  con- 
cerning its  identity,  ib. 

Oattey,  a  small  one  of  gold  and 
ivory,  presented  by  Cyrus  to  Lysan- 
der,  ii.  294. 

t  GalHaMwbotienm,  iii.  11. 

Gailiu^  Sylla's  lieutenant,  ii.  536. 

OaUus,  one  of  Otho's  generals^  iv. 
303. 

OaUu$t  Flarius>  one  of  Antony's 
officers,  dies  of  his  wounds»  iv.  110. 

GmOut,  sent  by  Augustus  to  Cleo- 
patra, iv  134. 

Oame$9  inatituted  by  Theseus  in  De- 
los,  i.  14.  Jtthmant  by  Theseus  in 
bonoar  of  Neptune,  17,  n.  18;  i.  415. 


The  most  honourable  place  at  the 
Isthmivn  reserved  for  the  Athenians, 
i.  18;  iii.  64.  Olympic^  in  honour  of 
Jupiter,  i.  18.  6i.  90.  Pyihian,  iii. 
62 ;  iv.  172.  J^emean,  i.  415  172  j  iv. 
2^6.  A  general  armistice  in  Greece 
during  the  celebration  of  the  great 
games,  i.  65.  90.  Circenaian  games, 
40.  222. 

Garnet  in  honour  of  liberty  at  Pla^ 
tza,  ii.  123,  124. 

t  Gandariut  and  Pntm^  their  kings 
make  preparations  against  Alexander, 
iii.  217- 

Goffj^a,  the  breadth  and  depth  of 
that  river,  iii.  217.  Alexander's  troops 
l«fuse  to  pass  it,  ib. 

GardcM  of  Tissaphemes,  i.  342. 
Of  LucuHus,  ii.  408.  Of  Artazerxes, 
iii.  234 

t  GoTfettutt  i.  8.  26. 

Gatet  of  Rome  not  accounted  sacred 
as  the  wall  was,  i.  37. 

GoMgamela^  or  CameVt-houatt  a  place 
near  Arbela,  where  the  great  battle 
between  Alexander  and  Darius  was 
fought,  iii.  188. 

t  GauU,  their  origin,  i.  230.  Their 
first  inducement  to  enter  Italy,  ib. 
They  besiege  Clusium,  231.  An  in- 
fringement of  the  law  of  nations,  by 
a  Roman  ambassador,  drawa  them  to- 
wards Rome,  332.  Defeat  the  Romans 
in  the  battle  of  AUia,  233.  E;nter  Rome, 
and  kill  the  senators  in  tbe/onim,  236b 
Lay  siege  to  the  Capitol,  237.  Pro* 
positions  for  peace,  242.  The  fraud 
and  inaolence  of  the  Gauls,  ib.  De- 
feated by  Gamillus  on  the  road  to  Ga- 
bii,  as  one  division  of  them  had  been 
before  near  Ardea,  243.  Their  man- 
ner of  fighting,  253.  Observe  an  ex- 
act neutrality  during  the  Punic  war, 
it  69.  Defend  Milan  with  great  re- 
solution, 73.  Defeated  by  liarcellus, 
ib.  Their  avarice  and  rapacity,  ii.  231. 
Break  open  the  tombs  of  the  kings  at 
JEgac,  I*.  Their  valour,  474.  The 
Gauliah  cavalry  the  chief  dependenca 
of  young  Crassus,  ib. 

GttuUf  two  buried  alive  by  the  Ro- 
mans, ii.  69.  Beaten  by  Flaminius, 
70.  Cesar's  wars  with  them»  iii.  244. 
ei  9egi 

fGaxa  besieged,  iii.  182. 
Gedrona,  country  of,  iii.  232« 
Geeae,  consecrated  to  Juno,    and 
kept  in  the  Capitol,  by  their  cackling 
discover  the  approach  of  the  Gauls, 
1.239. 

Geg^ama,  one  of  the  two  first  vastall 
consecrated  by  Nnma,  i.  111. 
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Oe^^aniOt  her  daugliter-inJaw  Thm- 
Taea  has  the  first  family  difference  with 
her  that  was  known  in  Rome,  i.  189. 

t  Gete,  i.  421 ;  W.  157. 

t  GeUt,  iii.  112. 

Getanor,  king  of  Argos,  deposed  by 
a  faction,  ii.  238. 

GelUatnu  sent  into  Spain  byNym- 
phidius,  to  be  a  spy  upon  Galba,  iv. 
283. 

Gelliut,  Marcus,  what  Cicero  said 
of  him,  iv  22. 

GeBituthe  coniul,  defeats  a  strag- 
gling party  of  Germans  that  belonged 
to  Spartacus,  but  Spartacus  soon  re- 
covers that  loss,  H.  4S7. 

GelUuM^  Lucius,  iv.  21. 

GeUiw,  one  of  the  censors  to  whom 
Pompey,  as  a  Roman  knight,  eave  an 
account  of  his  having  served  the  cam- 
paigns required  by  law,  iii.  100. 

Gelon,  sovereign  of  Syracuse,  makes 
the  Romans  a  present  of  corn,  i.  3r0» 
His  statue  preserved  by  the  Syracu- 
sans,  when  they  destroyed  those  of 
the  tyrants,  413.  His  just  and  mild 
government,  iv.  144. 

Gelon,  a  friend  to  Neoptolemus, 
forms  a  design  to  poison  Phyrrhus,  ti. 
208. 

Gehn,  one  of  the  governors  of  Boeo- 
tia,iii  68. 

Genutdw,  an  enemy  to  Ifarius; 
Marius,  in  his  fugitive  condition, 
dreads  him,  ii.  272.  He  aeizes  Mari- 
us, and  carries  him  to  Mintums,  273. 

Gemnivt,  a  friend  of  Pompey; 
Pompey  proves  his  mistress  Flora  up 
to  him,  iii.  84.  He  kills  Brutus  Cre- 
ticus  by  Pompey's  order,  95. 

Gendtdw  sent  to  acquaint  Antony 
with  the  state  of  his  affairs  in  Rome, 
iv.  121.  Suspected  by  Cleopatra  as  a 
friend  to  Octavia,  ib. 

GtneoUgyt  some  great  fiunilies  in 
Rome  tracing  up  their  pedigree  to 
Numa,  a  suspicious  business,  i.  99. 

G«RM,  i.  59;  iv.  142. 

GentiuM,  king  of  lllyria,  joins  Per- 
seus against  the  Romans,  but  is  de- 
ceived by  him,  and  withdraws,  it.  12. 
Defeated  by  Lucius  Anicius,  ib. 

Geometry^  ii.  79. 

Genuciu»t  iii.  432. 

GeradoM  the  Spartan,  a  saying  of  his, 
1.82. 

f  G«rvr«ftM,  iii.5l. 

Crerandatt  killed,  with  forty  more 
Spartans,  by  Chcron  the  Theban,  ii. 
57. 

IGerardOf  iii.  397.  iv.  261. 
Gergetkita,  iii.  300. 
Gtfrnuint,  iii.  344. 


Germatdcuff  the  son  of  Dnmu^  W. 
139. 

fGttaUe,  ii.  69. 
GeUty  iv.  133. 

Gigi9t  one  of  Parisatis  women,  iv. 
228.  Privy  to  the  poisoning  of  Sta- 
tin, t^.    Her  punishment,  229. 

GUco  the  Carthaginian,  Hanmbal 
turns  his  observation  upon  the  ene- 
mjr's  numbers  Into  ridicute,  i.  306. 
Sent  by  the  Carthaginians  into  Sicily, 
418. 

Glabfio,  the  command  xit  BUhynia 
taken  from  him,  and  given  to  Pompey, 
iii.  106. 

Gladiaiwn,  their  war  with  the  Ro- 
mans.    See  SpariaatM. 

Glaudoi,  a  king  of  Illyria,  pre- 
serves  Pyrrhus  when  an  infant,  ii.  206. 
Restores  him  at  an  early  period  to 
the  throne  of  Epirus,  307. 

Giaueku,  a  seditious  tribune,  em- 
ployed by  Marius,  ii.  264.  Is  cut  to 
pieces,  266. 

Gtaudppwi  iv.  145. 

GlauctUt  physician  to  Hephzstion, 
iii.  226     Crucified  by  Alexander,  t^. 

GlaueuM,  son  of  Polymedea,  his  va- 
lour, iii.  289. 

Glauats,  ally  to  the  Trojans,  iv.  143. 
GlaucuMj  physician  to  Cieopatrs,  iv. 
121. 

Gtory,  that  which  is  derived  from 
virtue,  more  excellent  than  that  from 
power,  i.  105.  Its  slow  progress,  iv. 
5.  A  disregard  for  glory,  the  mark 
of  a  worthtess  or  insensate  mind,  L 
339. 

Gbry  of  one's  ancestars,  the  worth- 
less more  ready  to  enlarge  upon  it 
than  men  of  merit,  iv.  &9,  Great 
desire  of  it  dangerous  to  those  who 
are  at  the  head  of  an  administration, 
iv.  5. 

Gna^utnia,  Perseus  believed  to  be 
her  child,  and  only  supposititious  to 
Philip,  ii.  8;  iv.  277. 

t  GnotnUf  i.  12. 

Goait-Marth,  the  place  where  Ro- 
mulus disappeared,  i.  56. 

Goau-Boms,  the  crest  of  the  king 
of  Mscedon,  ii.  214. 

Go6ry<»,ii.360. 

G^d,-'  no  representation  to  be  made 
of  him  by  images,  i.  108.  To  be  wo^ 
shipped  with  the  mind,  ib.  Moves 
the  will,  but  does  not  overrule  it, 
383.  Has  no  resemblance  with  roan, 
108.  Psammo's  sentiments  con- 
cerning his  Providence,  iii.  185.  Who 
beloved  by  him,  i.  103.  Extraordi- 
nary instance  of  the  divine  iatorposi- 
tion,  407. 
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GmA  the  author  of  good,  and  not  of 

evil,  ii.  31,  n. 
GotU  of  the  earth/i.  52. 
Godtktt  of  the  women,  by  the 
Qreeks  called  Oynaecea,  by  the  Ro- 
mans Bona  Dea,  iv.  15.  Her  history, 
ill.  173.  The  manner  of  worshipping 
her,  iy.  15. 

Go/tf  and  silver  prohibited  at  Spar- 
te,  i.  74.  The  great  corrupter  of 
mankind,  t6.  Very  scarce  in  Greece, 
155, «. 

Golden  pillar,  at  which  terminated 
all  the  great  roads  in  Italy,  and  on 
which  they  were  inscribed,  iv.295. 

t  Gwnpfd,  a  city  of  Thessaly,  taken 
by  Cxsar,  iii.  263. 

Goruuas,  one  of  the  Antigoni.  See 
Antigvnut' 

Chngyiua  the  Corinthian,  comes  in 
ud  to  the  Syracusans,  ii,  437. 

Goad  goddess.  See  Goddeu  of  the 
women. 

Gordian  KnoU  iii- 177. 
t  Gitrdhtm,  iii.  177. 
Gordiiu  driven  out  of  Cappadocia 
byScylla,ii.311. 
t  G^rdyencf  ii.  389 ;  iii.  113. 
Gorgias  the  Leontine,  the  character 
he  gave  of  Cimon,  ii.  358.  «. 

Gwrgititf  one  of  Bumenes'  officers, 
iii.  31. 

Gwgidat  assists  Pelopidas  in  restor- 
ing liberty  to  Thebes,  ii.  47.  Em- 
broils the  Spartans  with  the  Athenians, 
by  drawing  in  Sphodrias  to  attempt 
the  Pyraeus,  49.  Said  to  have  first 
formed  the  sacred  band,  52.  Pelopi- 
das improves  this  institution,  by  mak- 
ing them  fight  in  one  body,  and  not  in 
separate  parties,  ib 

Gorg9,  wife  of  king  Leonidas,  her 
answer  to  a  lady  who  told  her,  none 
but  the  Spartan  women  bore  rule 
over  the  men,  i.  80. 

Gw^lean,  a  Spartan  gfeneral,  killed 
in  the  battle  of  Tegyrx,  ii.  52. 

Gvrgua  re-peoples  the  city  of  Gela, 
i.421 
\Gi>Hyman; ii.  174.  232. 
Gourat,  ii.  403. 

GwemmerU,  balance  of  it  like  the 
BiiUsh,i.71. 

Graeehu»9  Tiberius,  the  father  of 
Tiberius  and  Cuus,  iii.  413.  Marries 
Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  that  Sct|uo 
who  conquered  Hannibal,  ib,  A  pro- 
digy of  serpents  that  happened  in  his 
Iamily,i6. 

GRAccflnrs,  Tiberius  and  Caius,  the 
difierence  in  their  dispositions,  ora- 
tory, and  behaviour,  iii.  414.  Alike 
in.  valour,  juatice,  and  se)f-goTem- 


■lent,  415.    Tiberius  Gracchus  nine 
years  older  than  his  brother,  ib»    Ad- 
mitted, at  an  early  age,  into  the  col- 
lege of  augurs,  ib.    His  chancter  so 
excellent,  that  Appius  Claudius  offers 
him  his  daughter,  ib.    Serves  in  Af- 
rica under  the  younger  Scipio,  ib,   la 
the  first  to  scale  the  wall  in  the  siege 
of  one  of  the  enemy's  towns,  416.  Is 
appointed    quKstor,   ib.    Serves  un- 
der the  consul  Mancinus  in  the  Nu- 
mantine  war,  ib.     Through  his  inter- 
est with  the  Numantines,  procures  a 
peace,  and  saves  the  lives  of  twenty 
thousand  Romans,  ib.    The  peace  is 
annulled  at  Rome,  and  Scipio  sent 
affainst  the  Numantines,  417.  History 
of  the  division  of  lands  in  Italy,  and 
of  the  Agrarian  laws  prior  to  those  of 
Tiberius  and  Caius  Gracchus,  418.  Ti. 
beriusis  moved  with  the  scene  of  dis- 
tress which  he   beholds   among  the 
poor  Romans  in  Italy,  and  resolves  to 
procure    a    new  Agrarian  law,  419. 
Consults  some  of  the  principal  Ro. 
mans  upon  it,  ib.  Opposed  by  the  rich, 
ib.    The  irresistible  eloquence  with 
which  he  pleaded  for  that  law,  ib. 
Specimen  of  his  eloquence,  ib.    His 
adversaries  engage  M.  Octavius,  one 
of  the  tribunes,  to  oppose  him,  420. 
Tiberius  orders  all  the  courts  to  be 
shut  up,  till  the  law  should  be  passed, 
ib.    Puts  his  own  seal  upon  the  trea- 
sury,   1*6.    The  people    assemble  to 
give  their  suffrages,  but  the  ballotting 
vessels  are  carried  off;  421.    Hanlius 
and  Fulvius  prevail  upon  Tiberius  first 
to  refer  the  matter  to  the  senate,  >^. 
The  application  to  the  senate  ends  in 
nothing,  ib.     He  deposes  his  fellow- 
tribune  Octavius  by  a  decree  of  the 
people,  421,  422.    The  Agrarian  law 
IS  confirmed,  and  the  vacant  tribune's 
seat  given  to  one  of  Tiberius'  clients, 
ib.     The   three    comnrtissioners    ap- 
pointed to  see  the  lands  properly  dis- 
tributed, ib,    Nasica's  enmity  to  Ti- 
berius, td     He  is  treated  with  great 
malignity  by  the  senate,  ib.    A  friend 
of  his  supposed  to  be  poisoned,  ib. 
He  puts  himself  in  mourning,  and  re- 
commends his  wife  and  children  to 
the  protection  of  the  people,  423; 
Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  dies,  and 
leaves  the  Roman  people  his  heirs,  ib, 
Tiberius  proposes  that  the  people, 
and  not  the  senate,  should  have  the 
disposal  of  that  inheritance,  ib,    A 
senator,  of  the  name  of  Pompey,  ac- 
cuses him  of  a  design  to  make  him- 
self king  of  Rome,  ib,    Annius  per- 
plexes him  by  an  unexpected  quei- 
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tion,  t^.  Hii  arguments  in  defence  of 
bis  depotiiig  Oetavius,  424.  He  pro- 
poses other  popular  laws,  in  hopes  of 
ffaining  the  tribuneship  the  jrear  fol- 
lowing, 435.  Doubts  his  majority  in 
'the  assembly  of  the  people,  and  haa 
recourse  to  entreaties,  ih.  Meets  with 
several  ill  omens,  ih  Is  received  with 
joy  by  the  people,  now  assembled  in 
the  Capitol,  426.  Fulvius  Flaccus  in- 
forms him  that  the  landed  interest  de- 
signed to  assassinate  him.  rtberi«s 
touches  his  head,  signifying  the  dan- 
ger he  was  in;  and  his  enemies  inter- 
pret that  motion  as  the  requisition  of 
a  crown,  t^.  The  consul  refusing  to 
proceed  to  violence,  Nasica  leads  on  a 
party  which  debtroys  him,  427.  His 
dead  body  is  treated  in  an  inhuman 
manner,  ib.  His  friends  experience 
the  same  treatment,  i6  The  senate 
endeavours  to  pacify  the  people  by 
indulging  them  in  the  Agrarian  law, 
438. 

GBAccHoa,  Caius,  after  the  death  of 
his  brother,  lives  for  some  time  re- 
tired; but,  during  his  retreat,  im- 
proves his  powers  of  oratory,  iii.  430. 
The  people  delighted,  and  the  patri- 
cians alarmed,  by  the  specimen  of  his 
eloquence  in  the  defence  of  Vettius, 
ib.  He  goes  quiestor  to  the  consul 
Orestes  in  Sardinia,  ib.  His  dream, 
ib.  He  distinguishes  himself  greatly 
in  Sardinia.  iSi,  Prevsils  with  the 
Sardinians  to  grant  the  Romans  a  sup- 
ply of  clothing,  ib.  The  senate  puts 
an  affront  upon  Micipsa's  ambsssa- 
dors,  in  order  to  mortify  Caius,  ib 
They  endeavour  to  keep* him  in  Sar- 
'dinia,  ib.  He  returns  in  spite  of  them, 
and  is  impeached,  ib.  Defends  him- 
self, and  is  acquitted,  432.  Clears 
himself  of  all  concern  in  the  conspi- 
racy of  Fregellae,  ib.  Is  elected  tri- 
bune of  the  people,  notwithstanding 
the  opposition  of  the  patricians,  ib. 
His  speech  previous  to  passing  two 
laws,  433.  What  those  laws  were,  ib. 
Other  popular  laws,  relative  to  colo- 
nizing and  dividing  the  public  lands ; 
grantmgthe  army  clothing;  extend- 
ing the  right  of  voting  to  the  Latin 
alhes;  regulating  the  markets;  and 
investing  a  judicial  power  in  the 
knights,  ib.  Returns  money  to  the 
Spanish  states,  for  the  corn  which  Fa- 
bius  had  extorted  fh)m  them,  434. 
Proeurea  decrees  for  sending  out  co- 
lonies, making  roads,  and  building 
public  granaries,  t6.  The  method  he 
took  with  the  publie  roads,  ib.  He 
*  mJcot  Paimiui  oontul,  and  is  himself 


appointed  tribune  the  teoond  time, 
435.  Fannius  proves  ungrateful,  s& 
Caius  colonizes  Tarentum  and  Capua, 
ib.  The  nobility  incite  hia  colleague^ 
Livius  DmsuB,  to  outdo  him  in  popu- 
lar acts,  ib.  Dnuus  s«ida  out  twelve 
colonies,  436  Caiiia  goea  to  plant  a 
colony  in  Carthage,  ib.  Meantime 
Drusus  lays  an  information  against  Ful- 
vius, who  was  a  friend  of  Caius  Grac- 
chus, ib.  Scipio  dies ;  and  it  ia  sus- 
pected that  he  was  poisoned  by  Ful- 
vius, with  the  connivance  of  Caius, 
ib  Caiufr  gives  Carthage  the  name  of 
Junonia,  437.  Meets  with  ill  omens, 
ib.  Returns  to  Rome,  and  proposes 
other  laws,  438.  Fannius  orders  all 
that  were  not  Romans  by  birth  to  de- 
part from  the  city.  ib.  Caius  promises 
to  support  the  allies,  but  does  not  per- 
form his  promise,  ib  He  palls  down 
certain  scaffolds  erected  by  his  col. 
leagues,  ib.  Miscarries  in  his  appti- 
cation  for  a  third  tribuneship,  ib.  The 
consul  Opimius  prepares  to  <W^^  ^> 
laws,  and  to  annul  his  acts,  ¥)9,  and 
Caius  to  defend  them,  ib.  The  two 
parties  meet  in  the  Capitol,  and  one 
of  the  consul's  Victors,  using  scurrilous 
languagev  is  kille.-.,  ib.  The  senate 
orders  the  consul  to  provide  for  the 
safety  of  the  commonwealth,  440. 
Fulvius,  a  partisan  of  Caius,  prepares 
to  repel  force  with  force,  and  nnrches 
out  to.  seize  the  Aventine  hill,  *ft. 
Caius  goes  out  in  his  usual  habit,  with 
no  other  weapon  but  a  dagger,  ib. 
LiciniH*s  speech  to  him,  ib.  tXilvios 
sends  his  youngest  son  to  the  cooul 
with  proposals  of  peace,  441.  The 
consul  insists  on  their  submitting  at 
discretion,  ib  Marches  against  Ful- 
vius, ib  Fulvius  is  put  to  the  sword, 
ib  Caius  retires  to  the  temple  of 
Diana,  ib.  His  prayer  to  the  goddess, 
ib  Is  prevented  by  his  friends  from 
killing  himself,  and  takea  to  Hight,  iS. 
Finishes  his  dsys  in  the  grove  of  the 
Furies,  442.  His  body  is  thrown  into 
the  river,  ib.  His  goods  confiscated, 
and  his  wife  forbidden  to  go  into 
mourning,  ib. 

Oracet,  Plato  desired  Xenocrates 
the  philosopher,  who  waa  morose  and 
unpolite,  to  sacrifice  to  the  Qracesi  ii. 
342 

f  GramcWf  river,  ii.  380 ;  iii.  171. 

Oratdyt,  son  to  Marius'  wife  by  a 
former  husband,  ii  370.  During  Ma- 
rius'  flight  gets  to  the  isle  of  £naria, 
374.  Passes  with  Marius  into  Africa* 
ib. 

Gramui  the  quxttor,  Sylls*  ooe  day 
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only  before  be  died,  osdered  him  to 
be  slranj^led.  ii.  343. 

Gramu9  Petretdut,  Ovsar^i  quaestort 
taken  by  Scipio,  iii.  242*    H«s  his  life 
given  hiro,  but  kills  hiin8elf»  ib. 
GratUudey  i.  387. 

f  Chreecct  tiie  ratgni^eence  of  her 
public  buildings,  i.  267.  The  most 
glorious  theatre  for  the  display  of 
great  actions^  ii.  188.  Liberty  pro- 
claimed  to  all  Greece  by  order  of 
Flaminius  at  the  Isthmian  games,  191, 
ib. 

Greeks,  the  wisdom  of  their  atten- 
tion to  liberty,  to  popidar  government, 
and  to  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  i. 
158.  When  firs^Tisted  in  the  Cartha^ 
ginian  service,  418.  Invincible  when 
united,  iv.  245.  Philopoemen  csiled 
the  last  of  them,  ii  164. 

Gura9,  brother  to  Tigranes,  surren- 
ders himself  to  Lucullus.  See  Gowob* 
t  Qyata,  iv.  164. 

GyUppuMf  son  of  Cleandridas,  ex- 
tremely avaricious,  ii.  276.  Entrusted 
by  Lyaander  to  carry  money  for  the 
public  use  to  Sparta,  293.  Rips  the 
Dottom  of  the  bags,  and  takes  out 
part  of  it,  ib.  Is  detected,  and  with, 
draws  from  Sparta,  ib.  Goes  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Syracusans,  436. 
Arrives  at  the  very  instant  when  they 
were  going  to  capitulate,  ib.  Defeats 
Niciasy  437.  Takes  Plemmvrium  by 
storm,  438.  Refuses  the  Athenians  a 
truce,  445.  Touched  with  pity  for 
the  misfortunes  of  Nicias,  446.  De- 
mands him  of  the  Syracusans  as  his 
prisoner,  and  is  refused,  447.  Ob* 
noxious  to  the  Syracusans  for  his  mo- 
roseness  and  avarice,  t^. 
GyUppu9,    the    father   of    Agiatis, 

Gymnosophistt,  Indian  philosophers, 
Lycurgus,  supposed  to  have  consulted 
them,  i.  69.  Why  so  called,  ib.  n. 
Alexander's  conversation  with  them» 
iii.  219 

Gyn^ecea,  said  to  have  been  the  mo- 
ther  of  Midas  and  Bacchus,  and  the 
wife  of  Faunus,  iu.  236.  See  GodtUf 
of  the  women 

f  GyrismniaiUf  iii.  3. 

t  Gytfdum,  ii.  175 ;  iii.  405. 

H. 

t  HjEMO^,  a  small  river,  ancient- 
ly called  Thermodon,  i.  20 ;  iii.  461. 

t  Btmus,  mount,  iii.  159. 

ffair,  why  worn  long  by  the  Spar- 
Uns,  i.  89;  ii.  281.  First  fruits  of  it 
sacrificedtoApoilOfhi.  TheAbantet 
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used  to  shave  the  fore-part  of  the 
head,.i'6.  The  directions  Alexander 
gave  his  soldiers  with  respect  to  it,  ib. 
Shaving  it  (according  to  Herodotus) 
a  mark  of  sorrow,  ii.  281.  n  Alexander 
ordered  the  very  horses  and  mules  to 
be  shorn  in  the  mourning  for  Hephaes- 
tion,  ii .  66. 

f  HaliarttUt  attacked  by  Lysander, 
ii.  304. 
j-  HaUcanuutuif  iii.  173 ;  47. 
J  ffaUmetutt  iii-  ^5. 
Hamilcar,  i.  414. 

Bufudbal  enters  Italy,  gains  the 
great  battle  of  Trebia,  and  overruns 
all  Etruria,  i  293.  Beats  Flaminius 
the  consul  near  the  Thrasymenian 
lake,  294.  Sensible  of  Fabius'  pru- 
dence in  avoiding  a  battle,  while 
others  condemn  tnat  conduct,  297. 
Led  by  his  guides  to  Cssilinum,  in- 
stead of  Casinum,  298  Surrounded, 
and  the  rear  of  his  army  attacked  bv 
FabiuB,  ib.  His  strstagem  to  extri- 
cate himself  from  that  difficulty,  ib. 
Orders  the  lands  of  Fabius  to  be 
spared,  while  the  rest  of  the  country 
is  ravaged,  299.  DeteaU  Minucius,  300. 
Says  of  Fabius,  that  the  cloud  which 
had  long  hovered  upon  the  moun- 
tains was  come  down  in  a  storm. at 
last,  3a3.  The  good  effect  of  a  jest  of 
his  upon  Gisco,  306.  Chooses  his 
ground,  and  draws  up  his  array  in  an 
excellent  manner  at  Cannx,  ib.  Says 
of  the  Roman  calvary,  when  he  saw 
them  dismount,  that  they  were  deli- 
vered to  him  bound,  307.  Kills  fifty 
thousand,  and  ta)Les  fourteen  thousand 
prisoners,  ib.  His  error  in  not  pur- 
suing his  victory,  308.  Attempts  in 
vain  to  ensnare  Fabius,  310.  Defeats 
Marcellus,  ii.  92  His  observation  upon 
Marcellus'  returning  to  the  charge 
next  day,  93.  He  ravages  Italy, 
94.  Draws  Marcellus  into  a  snare, 
96.  His  generous  behaviour  to  Mar- 
cellus' remains,  97.  He  acknow- 
ledges that  the  divine  counsels  are 
irresistible,  ib,  Plutarch's  observa- 
tion on  his  never  being  wounded  in 
battle,  100.  Goes  to  the  court  of  An- 
tiochu^  200.  From  thence  to  that 
of  Persius,  king  of  Bithynia,  ib.  His 
death,  and  speech  immediately  pre- 
ceding it,  20 1 .  Whom  he  judged  the 
greatest  generals,  ib.  His  advice  to 
the  king  of  Armenia  to  build  the  city 
ofArtaxata,40U. 

Banno,  his  trifling  artifice  before 
Syracuse,  i.  409. 
ffappine99t  u  97.  158;  iii.  379. 
Harmony^  iii.  50. 
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Marmottet,  ti  391. 

iTbf^/fM,  goyemor  of  Babylon,  de- 
serts the  ■ervice  of  Alexander,  and 
carries  off  bis  treasures,  iii.  199; 
303.466. 

Marpiue$,  son  of  Tiribaztis,  em« 
ployed  by  Ochas  to  kill  Arsames,  if. 
338. 

JERift,  purple  ones,  royal  marks  of 
fiivour,  iii.  33. 

Mead,  a  bloody  one  found  in  lay- 
ing the  foundation  of  the  Capitol, 
i.344 

Bearing,  a  shock  upon  that  dis- 
turbs the  mind  more  than  any  other 
of  the  senses  does,  ii.  473. 

ffecale,  an  ancient  woman,  enter* 
tains  Theseus,  i.  9.  His  gratitude  to 
her.  ib, 

Hecaledttm,  a  sacrifice  offered  by 
Theseus  to  Jupiter  Hecalus,  i.  9. 

Mecattnu,  the  rhetorician,  i.  86. 

Becat^ua,  tyrant  of  the  Cardians, 
iii.  37. 

t  Beeat9mbmum,  the  Afgives  de- 
feated there  by  Cleomenes,  iii.  393. 
IT.  367. 

Becatombtton,  the  month  so  called, 
i.  7  ;  iii   159. 

Hecatompedon^  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva at  Athens  so  cdled,  i.  368^  n. 

Eeeiemoni,  the  Athenian  poor,  why 
so  called,  i  143. 

Hector,  iv.  190.  341. 

t  Bedid,  or  jEdid^  a  people  of  Gaul, 
revolt  from  the  Romans,  iii.  351. 

Meg-emon  the  Athenian,  appeals  to 
Polyperchon,  iii.  311.  Is  condemned 
to  die,  313. 

Hegetipyla,  daughter  of  Olorus,  king 
of  Thrace,  wife  of  Miltiades,  and  mo- 
ther of  Cimon,  ii.  351. 

Het^eHa*  the  Magnesian,  iti.  160. 

UeffeBirahu,  archon  the  year  in 
which  Solon  died,  i.  163. 

Helm,  stolen  by  Theseus,  i.  31. 

Helenut,  son  of  Pyrrhus  by  Bircenna, 
ii.  313. 

Helepolei,  Demetrius*  machines  for 
taking  cities,  iv.  56. 

Helicon,  the  Cyzicenian,  iv.  153. 

Helicon  the  artisan,  iii.  1^  0. 

f  Helicbn,  mount,  ii.  306. 

Hellanicut  the  historian,  i.  18.  33. 
Heflaniait  the  Syracusan,  iv.  166. 
+    Helletpont,    Pbocion     dislodges 
Philip  from  the  places  upon  it,  iii.  396. 
Heloitf  account  of  them,  i.  66. 93,  n. 
94;  ii.364. 

f  Helvetiana,  come  suddenly  upon 
Cxsar,  but  are  defeated,  and  forced 
to  retire  to  their  own  barren  hills,  iii. 
^44. 


Helvia,  mother  of  Cicero,  ir.  1. 
Hehidiuo    Pritcui   conveys    awav* 
Galba'sbody,iv.398.A 

HephitHim,  the  favourite  of  Alex* 
ander,  iii.  36.    His  quarrel  with  Eu- 
menes,  ib.    With  Craterus,  304.     His 
death,  335.    Amonnt  other  extrava- 
gant expressions  or  grief,  Alexander 
])uUs  down  the  battlements  of  the  ci- 
ties, ib.    His  funeral,  326. 
Hem9che,  mother  of  Bciron,  i.  18. 
Hepiaehaieot,  ii.  331. 
t  Heraclea,  places  in  Athens  conse- 
crated to  Hercules,  i.  35. 
tBsraclea  in  Pontus,  ii.  381. 
Heraclea  in  Greece,  taken  by  De- 
metrius from  Cassanoer,  iv.  58. 
+  Heraclea  in  Italy,  ii.  319. 
t  Heracletim,  ii.  14. 
Heraclid^e  settle  in  Peloponnesus, 
ii.  301.    The  kings  of  Sparta  of  that 
family,  i.  66. 

HerarUdei  of  Pontns,  the  historian, 
i.  357. 388. 

HeracUdet,  a  Syracoaan  yoatii, 
brings  on  the  battle  in  which  Nidas 
is  defeated,  ii.  443. 

HeracHdee,  the  Svracuaan  admiral, 
iv.  148.  His  behaviour  to  Dion,  163. 
His  desth,  174. 

BeraeHtuot  his  opinion  concerning 
the  soul,  i.  58. 
Henewn,  a  temple  of  Jano^  iv.  356. 
t  Herman^  promontoiy  of,  iii.  397. 
f  Henea,  a  city  of  Arcadia,  iL  399 ; 
iii.  388. 

lEmpu^  destroys  robbers,  i.  5.  Kills 
Iphittts,  ib.  Qmphale  treats  htm  as  a 
slave,  t^.  He  inflicts  the  same  punish- 
ments upon  those  he  conquers  that 
they  had  dooe  upon  others,  7.  The 
first  who  grants  the  bodies  of  the 
slain  to  the  enemy,  33.  Initiated  in 
the  great  mysteries  by  means  of  The- 
seus, ib.  The  first  of  the  Fabii  de- 
scended from  him  by  a  nymph  of 
Italy,  393.  A  verse  of  Euripides  de- 
scriptive of  him,  ii.  353.  He  never 
was  the  a|^gres8or,  and  Theseus  imi- 
tated  him  in  that  respect,  i.  5;  ii.  443. 
His  temples,  i.  39;  ii.  443;  iv.  133. 
He  takes  Troy,  iii.  1.  Kills  Antaeus, 
and  has  a  son  by  his  widow,  named 
Soph  ax,  8.  Sylla  dedicates  the  tenth 
of  nis  substance  to  him,  ii.  341.  Crss-  \ 
sus  does  the  same,  449. 

Herculeo,  son  of  Alexander  by  Bar- 
sine,  iii.  36. 
Hereof,  i.  139. 

Hererwiue,  Caius,  cited  as  an  evi-  i 
dence  against  Man  us;  but  excuses  i 
himself,  as  being  patron  to  the  family  { 
of  Mariusb  ii.  344. 
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fkremmuf  one  of  Sertorias*  officers, 
defeated  by  Pompey,  iii.  96. 

Hermniu9  the  centurion  despatches 
Cicero,  iv.  38 

Berippidiu  the  Spartan^  by  too  se- 
vere an  inquirv  after  the  plunder,  dis» 
obliges  Spithndatea,  iii.  55. 

Merma,  or  statues  of  Mercury,  muti- 
lated at  Athens,  i.  336 ;  ii  431. 

Hemutut  the  priest,  trodden  to 
death  whefi  Mitbridates  fled  from  Lu- 
cullus,  ii.  385. 

Bermag^mvB,  iii.  118. 

Bernamu9  joins  Horatius  Codes  in 
defending  the  bridge  against  Porsen- 
na,  i.  177. 

tHermume^  i.  7,  n. ;  iii.  101. 
Hcmdone,  purple  of,  iii.  195. 

Mermfipidoi  the  Spartan  officer,  put 
to  death  for  surrendering  the  Cadmea, 
ii.  48. 

HemdppuM^  iii.  455  Accuses  Aspasia 
of  impiety,  i.  284. 

Herwippua  the  historian,  iii.  469;  i. 
90.140. 

Biermocratei,  general  of  the  Syracu- 
sans,  a  saying  of  his,  ii.  434.  His  stra* 
tagem  against  Nicias,  444.  Inclined 
to  treat  the  Athenians  with  mercy, 
but  overruled,  447. 

Mermocraiee,  father-in-law  to  Diony- 
sius  the  elder,  iv.  143. 

Mermocrtuet  of  Khodes,  employed 
by  ArtAxerzes  to  corrupt  the  states 
of  Greece,  iv.  230. 

Ifermolaus,  his  plot  against  Alexan- 
der, iii-  211.    Put  to  death,  ib, 

Herman  stabs  Phrynichus  for  his 
design  to  betray  the  Athenian  fleet, 
i.344. 

Hertnotimut,  the  father  of  Milto, 
Cyrus^  concubine,  i.  278. 

Bermuff  iii.  302. 

ffermut,  left  governor  by  Theseus, 
of  the  city  of  Pythopulis,  which  he 
built  in  the  country  of  the  Amazons, 
i.l9. 

Heroj  niece  of  Aristotle,  and  mother 
of  Callisthenes,  iii.  212. 

Herodet,  iv.  19. 

Merod  of  Judea  sends  forces  to  An- 
tony, iv.  122.  Revolts  to  Octavius 
Cxsar,  129. 

Herodohu/u  18  21,  22.36. 

Herodotua  the  historian,  i.  123. 

Herodotut  of  Bithynia,  beloved  by 
the  gods,  L  103. 

Beroe$:  serpents,  why  consecrated 
to  them,  iii  412.  One  link  in  the 
chain  between  the  divine  and  the  hu- 
man nature,  i.  58. 

Hereapkifhu  the  Samian,  advises  the 
allies  to  take  the  spoils  for  thtir  share^ 
VOL.  IV.  3  H 
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and  leave  the  slaves  to  the  Athenians, 
ii.  357. 

hierottratvtf  one  of  the  friends  of 
Brutus,  sent  by  him  into  Macedonia, 
iv.  191. 

HeniHa,  the  only  married  woman 
taken  from  the  Sabines  by  the  Ro- 
mans, i.  41.  Said  to  have  been  after* 
wards  the  wife  of  Romulus,  ib. 

Henodt  honoured  after  bis  death  as 
one  of  the  gods,  for  the  sake  of  his 
poetry,  i,  103 

f  Hettiteant,  i.  276. 

Heaychiay  the  priestess  of  Minerva, 
removed  from  Clazomenx  to  Athens, 
ii.  431 

t  ffftruria^  I  37. 

ikxapylum^  ii.  84. 

HiempBolt  king  of  Numidia,  endea* 
vours  to  detain  young  Marius  and  Ce- 
thegus,  who  bad  taken  refuge  at  his 
court,  ii.  274 

Eiempaaly  Pompey  gives  him  the 
kingdom  of  Hiarbas,  iii.  91. 

t  ffiene,  city  of,  i.  418. 

\  Serapolia,  given  by  Antony  to 
Moneses,  iv.  1U6.  The  goddess  wor- 
shipped there,  ii.  466. 

Mero,  king  of  Syracuse,  ii.  74.  De- 
sires Archimedes  to  apply  his  mathe- 
matical knowledge  to  practice,  80. 

IRero^  the  pretended  son  of  Diony- 
rius  Chalcus,  represents  to  the  Athe- 
nians U)e  cares  and  toils  of  his  master 
Nicias  for  their  benefit,  ii.  421. 

Hieronymutt  a  descendant  of  Hiero, 
assassinated  by  his  own  subjects  at 
Leontium,  ii.77,  n. 

Ifieronymua,  a  Greek  settled  at 
Carrx,  desires  young  Crassus,  in  time 
of  extremity,  to  retire  to  Ischnae,  ii. 
475 

ISeronymtu  the  historian,  commis* 
rioned  by  Antigonus  to  offer  Eumenes 
terms  of  peace,  iii.  36.  Appointed  by 
Demetrius  governor  of  Bceotia,  iv. 
71. 

+  Himera,  i.  413  ;  iii.  90. 

f  Uimeraangf  iii.  90. 

Mmeraust  brother  of  Demetriuis 
Phalereus,  iii.  469. 

Mnd,  a  white  one  presented  to  Ser- 
torius,  iii.  9.  He  pretends  that  it  was 
a  present  from  Diana,  and  that  it  pre- 
signified  to  him  future  events,  ib. 

MpparchtiMf  Antony's  freedman,  iv. 
127. 

Bipparckua,  of  the  ward  of  Cholarga, 
the  nrst  person  banished  by  the  ostn- 
cbm,  ii.  429. 

Mipparchua,  father  of  Asclepladeif 
iii.  302. 
Mpparete,  daughter  of  Qippomcui» 
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ud  wifb  of  Aleibtadci»  i.  396.  Of- 
fended at  bis  dissolute  life,  she  leaves 
htm  and  sues  for  a  dirorce ;  bot  be 
carries  ber  out  of  court  in  his  ami% 
327. 

Ripparinu9f  ftther  of  Ariatomache, 
the  wife  of  Dionysius  the  elder,  ir. 
143.  .       ^ 

Mippartnuif  son  of  Dion,  it.  161. 

mppiaa  the  sophist,  i.  89. 

Bipfiitu,  a  faithfiil  servant  to  Pyr- 
rhus,  carries  him  in  his  infancy  to  a 
place  of  refuge,  ii.  206. 

SppMu  the  comedian,  one  of  the 
favourites  of  Antony,  it.  89. 

Bifip0,  tyrant  of  Messina,  besieged 
by  Timoleon,  endeavours  to  make  his 
escape  ;  but  the  inhabitants  seize  him, 
and  put  him  to  death,  i.  421. 

fKppo^  the  Syracusan  orator,  iv.  164. 

mppciboi^,  i.  276. 

JKmocIus,  father  of  Pelopidas,  li. 
40. 

Bippocowh  i-  23. 

Bippocraia,  commanding  officer  in 
Chalcedon,  Idlled  by  Alctbiades,  i. 
348. 

mppoeraieBf  the  Syracusan  gene- 
ral, defeated  by  Marcellus,  ii.  78.  83. 

Mpp9crtUe9,  the  Athenian  general, 
defeated  at  Deliom  in  Boeotia,  ii.  423. 

mppoeratet  the  physician,  ii.  155. 

tXpp9erate9  the  mathematician, 
aTaiied  himself  of  mercantile  advan- 
tages, i.  133. 

mppodmtehunUt,  i.  147. 

mppodama,  wife  of  Pelops,  and  mo- 
ther of  Pittheus  and  Lysidice,  i.  5. 

Hippodrome,  or  CiPcut  Maxima^  i. 
32 :  li.  326. 

ffippodromiuOf  i  233. 

Sippolyte  the  Amazon,  a  pillar  erect- 
ed to  her  honour,  i.  90. 

HippoUfhUt  said  by  Euripides  to  have 
been  educated  by  Pittheus,  i.  2. 

IRppoivtw,  the  son  of  Theseus,  the 

freat  misfortunes  that  befel  him,  i. 
1. 

mppolytm  the  Sicyonian,  the  fsTour- 
ite  of  Apollo,  i.  103. 

Hippomachua  the  wrestler,  iv.  142. 

Kppomedonf  son  of  Agpesilaus,  one 
of  the  EphoH,  and  cousin  to  Agis 
king  of  the  Spartans,  iii.  373.  Saves 
his  father  on  a  critical  occasion,  378. 

SH^pOfdcfio  makes  an  unfiiir  Advan- 
tage of  Solon's  information  with 
i«tpeot  to  the  abolishing  of  debts,  i. 
145. 

JHpponicua,  father  of  CaHias,  i.  277. 
396.  Alcibiades  behaves  with  wanton 
rudeness  to  him,  yet  afterwards  ran- 
ries  his  daughter,  i^.  • 


\appommn^  a  city  flC  Uicniiay  af. 
terw4ivl9  called  Vibo^  iv.  96. 

mppoBthemdaa  joins  PAlopidas  in 
his  enterprise  for  deliTcring  Tliebes, 
but  afterwards  draws  off  oat  of  fear, 
ii.44. 

Hippoitu,  one  of  Cleomenes*  friend«» 
lame,  but  a  man  of  great  courage,  iii. 
409. 

Wrtiua  and  Panaa  defeat  Antony 
near  Modena,  but  are  both  killed  in 
battle,  iT.  36. 

HUtorian,  the  duty  of  a  good  one, 
iT.  161.  Proper  for  him  to  be  situated 
in  a  great  city,  iii.  448. 

JRttory^  the  Tciy  ancient  fabulous^ 
or  at  the  best  uncertain,  i.  1.  Truth 
hard  to  be  discoTered  from  history,  ii. 
27. 

JSUtory  and  HUgrophy^  tbetr  uses, 
ii.  1.  The  difference  between  his- 
tory  and  lives,  iii.  158. 

Hobby-hone,  Agenlans  rides  on  one 
amongst  his  children,  iVi.  158. 

Holy  Cornel-tree.    See  OmeUtve. 
Holy  Fire,  how  to  be  lighted.    See 
Fhe 

Holy  hUmd,  in  the  Tiber,  bow  lint 
formed,  i.  169. 

Homer,  his  works,  by  whom  pre- 
serred,  i.  69.  The  elder  Lycnmia 
supposed  to  hsTe  lived  not  long  after 
his  tim«,-  66.  Ilia  works  collected 
into  one  body  by  Lycargus,  become 
more  generally  'known  through  his 
means,  69.  His  opinion  of  the  di- 
Tine  influence  on  the  mind  of  man 
explained  and  supported,  384.  His 
Terses  hsTc  this  peculiar  excellence — 
that  they  seem  to  be  produced  with 
ease,  422.  A  passage  of  his  explained 
to  mean,  that  the  perM>n  who  loves 
not  labour  will  be  inclined  to  support 
liimself  by  violence  and  rapine,  160. 
Said  to  have  been  bom  at  los.  and  to 
have  died  at  Smyms,  iii.  1.  His  Ely- 
sian  fields  situated  in  the  Atlantic  is- 
lands, 8.  The  high  value  Alexander 
set  upon  his  poems.  164.  Alexander's 
copy  of  the  Hiad  corrected  by  Aris- 
totle, and  called  the  Copy  of  tke  Cas- 
ket, ib.  182. 

Homoiotchit  and  Jhtaxidomuo^  inha- 
bitants of  Chceronea,  their  valour  and 
serTices  to  Sylls,  ii.  325. 
Honour,  the  temple  of,  ii.  94. 
Honour,  only  the  image  of  Tiitue, 
iii.  368.  Whether  honours  change 
men's  manner,  ii.  33& 

Honoratuo,  Antonius^  his  speeo  bto 
the  prstorian  bands,  iv.  386. 

HopUta,  one  divisioA  of  the  Athe- 
iii»nB,  h  153. 
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t  MopUieM,  the  mer  near  which  Ly- 
SADder  was  slain,  ii.  305. 
Horace,  ii.  408. 

Horatiut,  Marcus,  dedicated  the 
tempie  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  i.  175. 

ArafiuB  CocleM^  why  so  called,  i. 
17T.  Defends  the  brid|re  while  the 
Romans  break  it  down  behindt  ib. 

Barco'ftodumt  a  place  near  the  tem- 
ple of  Tbeseusi  so  called,  and  why,  i. 
20. 

JSoraetf  the  flesh  of  dead  ones 
breeds  wasps,  iii.  413. 

Mnienmuf  marches  with  a  rein- 
forcement for  Sylla  from  Thessaly 
into  Boeotia,  ii.  333.  Acts  as  one  of 
Sylla's  lieutenant's,  336. 

HoHendut  the  orator,  ii.  343.  370. 

M»rteruiu»y  Quintus,  desires  Catoto 
give  up  his  wife  to  him,  iii.  333 

Harienmua,  the  praetor,  delivers  up 
Macedonia  to  Orutus,  iv.  193. 

Hortenriua  shun  by  Antony  on  his 
brother's  tomb,  iii.  194 ;  iv.96. 

HospitaUty,  Jupiter  avenges  the 
breach  of  it,  iv.  377. 

HottiUw,  killed  in  the  battle  be- 
tween Romulus  and  Tatius,  i.  46. 

HosUUiu  the  consul,  defeated  by 
Perseus,  ii.  8. 

Buman  sacriflces  sometimes  offered 
before  a  battle,  ii.  54.  69.  Instances 
of  them,  ib.  Not  acceptable  to  the 
gods,  54 

JSuabandry.    See  AgrieuUvre. 

HyadnUnu,  the  favourite  of  Apol- 
lo, i.  103 

iBybia  besieged  by  Nicias,  ii.  433. 
^firioB  employed  by  the  cities  of 
Aaia  on  a  commission  to  Antony,  iv. 
97.    Behares  with  great  boldness,  16. 

t  JByceara  rased  by  Nicias,  ii.  433. 

t  fftfikufet,  Alexander  passes  that 
river,  iii.  215. 

Hydriewt  iii.  57. 

J^UuMi  father  of  Cleodes,  ii.  305. 

HymetutUMi  L  41. 

Hypaiet,  a  friend  to  Leontidas'  par- 
ty in  Thebes,  ii.  46.  Killed  by  Pelo- 
pidas,  47. 

MyperbaUu,  general  of  the  Achxans, 
defeated  by  Dymaex,  iii.  393. 

SyperboluB,  the  ostracism  disgraced 
by  his  banishment,  i.  330.  He  the 
list  that  it  fell  upon,  ii.  431. 109. 

^  ffyperboreantf  some  account  of 
them,  i.  337,  n. 

Bypmides  the  orator,  iii.  391.  457, 
Put  to  death  at  Cleonae,  iu.  508. 
469 

iEfv«t«i»,iii.l31.349. 
»,i.l39. 
Mithridates*   mistresi. 
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ker  eoun|e,  aid  attmtjon  to  tiMt 
prince  in  his  distress^  iii.  110. 

rBy-eama,  iii.  113.301. 

f  Jfyrcaaian  sen,  iii.  1 13. 303. 

^frod€9.    See  Orodet. 


lACCffCTS,  or  Bacehut^  his  iMiagc 
carried  in  procession,  i  i  307. 

f  lalyMUMt  an  ancient  city  of  Rhodes, 
iv.  57 1  n, 

Ialy9U9,  bis  history  painted  by  Pro- 
togenes,iv.58. 

JanicuboHp  i.  134 ;  ii.  376. 

Janus,  why  represented  with  one 
face  before  and  another  behind,  i. 
131.  His  temple,  when  to  be  shut 
and  when  open,  133.  How  often  shut 
at  Home,  ib, 

JlSpygia,  i  10 ;  iii.  300. 
idpygia^  cape  of,  ii.  318. 

lUrbuM  or  Biarbaa,  taken  prisoner 
by  Pompey,  who  gave  his  kingdom  to 
Hiempsal,  iii.  91. 

JutoHt  and  his  ship  Argo,  i.  31. 

Jeuan,  his  expedition  to  Colchis,  ii. 
351. 

Jason  the  tragedian,  il  483.  Ap- 
positely introduces  the  head  of  Cras- 
sus,  ib. 

Javelin,  Marius  contrives  a  new 
form  for  it,  ii.  360. 

t  IberiOf  the  king  of  Iberia  presents 
Pompey  with  a  bedstead,  uble,  and 
chair  or  state,  all  of  gold,  iii.  114. 

f  Iberians,  a  warlike  people  seated 
about  Mount  Caucasus,  defeated  by 
Pompey,  iii.  Ill,  113. 

f  Iberian  mountains,  iii.  113. 

f  iJerw,  river,  iii.  14. 

ibyrtiusy  governor  of  Arachosta, 
Antigonus  puts  the  Argyraspides  in 
his  hands,  to  be  harassed  out  and 
destroyed,  iii.  44. 

/€«;M,iv.383.391. 

Icetes,  prince  of  the  Leontines, 
chosen  general  by  the  Syracusans 
against  Dionysius,  i.  395.  Designs 
to  seize  Syracuse  for  himself,  396. 
His  letters  to  the  Corinthians  excite 
their  indignation,  400.  He  defeats 
Dionysius  401.  His  proposals  to  Ti- 
moieon  at  Rhegium,  ib.  Timoleon 
escapes  from  Icetes'  ambassadors  and 
the  Carthaginians  at  Rhegium,  and 
enters  Sicily,  403.  There  he  defeats 
Icetes,  404.  Icetes  sends  two  assas- 
sins to  Adranum  to  destroy  Timoleon^ 
407;  who  is  preserved  h^  the  inteiv 
position  of  Providence,  ib.  Icetes  if 
reduced  to  a  private  station,  413.  He 
leagues  again  with  the  Csrthagiiuan^ 
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418.  Bat  if  defeftted  and  frnt  to  death, 
419 ;  iv.  176.  His  wife  and  chiklren 
also  suffer  death,  for  the  cruelties  of 
the  family  to  that  of  Dion,  i.  420. 

Ichneumon,  an  Egyptian  animal ;  its 
history,  iii.  199,  n 

IcHnw  and  CalUcraies  build  the 
Fanheaon  at  Athens,  i.  268. 

f  Idot  mount,  iii.  32.  See  Dactyli 
Jdgi 

ida»\  Helen  said  to  be  carried  off 
by  Idas  and  Lyiiceus,  i  23. 

Idlaien  punished  at  Athens  by  a 
lawof  Solon,  i.  152 

Idomeneu9  the  historian,  his  calum- 
nies against  Pericles,  i  265. 

Jeakutyt  in  what  manner  provided 
against  by  Lycurgus,  i.  81.  The  Per- 
sians extremely  guilty  of  that  fault, 
311. 

t  Jenualem,  taken  by  Pompey  the 
Great,  iii.  115,  n. 

fynatitu,  one  of  Crassus'  officers, 
ii.  477. 

lUa,  JRkea,  or  Sylviot  daughter  of 
Numitor,  and  mother  of  Romulus  and 
Bcmus,  i  30. 

lUtL^  one  of  the  wires  of  Sylla,  ii.  314. 

t  lUtMh  iii.  169. 

Ihchtm,  according  to  Plutarch,    a 

glace  so  called  from  Jupiter*  showing 
imseif  propitious  there,  i.  117. 

t  Illyria,  ii.  206 ;  iii.  339  403. 

Images  forbidden  in  divine  worship 
by  Pythagoras  and  Numa,  i.  108.  No 
images  permitted  in  the  temples  at 
Rome  for  a  hundred  and  seventy 
years  after  it  was  built,  ib. 

Imag)t9f  or  forms  of  visible  objects, 
according  lo  Uemocritus,  floating  in 
the  air,  ii.  1. 

Immortality  of  the  soul  strongly  as- 
serted, i  58 

Impreoatiom,  the  opinion  the  an- 
cients had  of  their  force  and  effects,  i. 
229;  ii.  465.  An  Athenian  priestess 
•aid  she  thought  her  office  was  for 
blessing,  not  for  cursing,  i.  340. 
Those  against  Crsssus  at  his  departure 
from  Rome,  ii.  465. 

f  Indian»y  some  of  them  acted  as 
mercenaries  for  their  neighbours,  iii. 
214     Alexander's  Indian  war,  ib. 

Indian  philosophers,  iii.  215.  Alex- 
ander hangs  some  of  them  as  seditious 
persons,  who  were  only  advocates  for 
liberty,  ib.  They  persuaded  Sabbas 
to  revolt,  219.  Their  philosophers, 
why  called  Gymnosophists,  ib.  n. 
Their  conversation  with  Alexander, 
ib.  One  of  them,  named  Calanus, 
burns  himself,  223.  Another  burnt 
himself  long  after  at  Athens,  ib. 
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IngraHiude  punished  hj  the  gods, 
i.  229. 

Inimitable  Livera,  a  society  so  deno- 
minated by  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  iv. 
129. 

/no,  her  sufferings  from  the^  jealoosy 
of  Juno  represented  in  the  process 
of  a  sacrifice  by  the  Uomans,  i.  223. 

I  /flora,  castle  of,  iii  110. 

\ln»ubfian»t  part  of  the  Gauls  se 
called,  ii.  69. 

Intercalary  month,  i.  120. 

Iterregnum  amongst  the  Romans, 
after  the  death  of  Romulus,  how  set- 
tled, i.  101. 

/3/a»«,  son  of  Antipater,  chief  cup- 
bearer to  Alexander,  iii.  226. 

t  nicoiy  iv.  82. 

/on,  the  tragic  poet,  some  account 
ofhim,  i.260.iii  449. 

Ion  of  Chios,  i.  ib.  ii.  o53. 

Ion,  the  favourite  of  Perseus ;  Per- 
seus puts  his  cluldren'  in  his  hands, 
and  he  betrays  them,  ii.  24. 

+  /oti»a,  what  HI  ancient  times,  i.  18. 

t  Ionia  in  Asia,  iii.  465. 

f  Ionian  ses,  ii.  218. 

lonioM  their  luxury,  i.  69. 

lobe,  daughter  of  Iphicles,  and  wife 
ofTheseuSji.  21. 

lophon,  son  of  Pisistratos  by  Timo- 
nassa,  ii.  155. 

/o»,  a  city  where  Homer  was  said  to 
be  buried,  i .  264,  n.  It  signifies  a  vio- 
let, iii  1. 

/ojru»,  son  of  Melanippus,  and 
grsndson  of  Theseus,  carries  a  colony 
mto  Caria,  i.  6.  A  custom  observed 
by  the  loxides,  his  (Ascendants,  in 
memory  of  an  incident  in  Theseus* 
life,  ib. 

Iphicle»t  i.  21 . 

IpMcratet,  the  Athenian  general,  to 
what  he  compares  the  constituent 
psrtsof  an  army,  ii.  39 ;  iv.  278.  De- 
feats a  party  of  Lacedaemonians,  iii.  65. 

IpMcratet,  lieutenant  to  Artaxerxes 
against  the  Egyptians,  iv.  233. 

IpMgema,  iii.  51.   . 

Ipfdhie  slain  by  Hercules,  i.  5. 

IpfdiuM,  cotemporary  with  Lycur- 
gus, i.  65.  Lycurgus  assists  him  in 
ordering  the  ceremonies  of  the  Olym- 
pic games,  »6.  90. 

Iphthay  king  of  Mauritania,  and  &- 
ther  of  Ascalis,  iii.  8. 

t  Ipowt  ii.  207.    Battle  of,  iv.  63. 

/r»«,  one  of  Cleopatra's  women,  iv. 
121.    Found  dead  at  her  feet,  137. 

Ireno  and  MdUrent  at  Sparta,  what 
they  were  in  the  classes  of  young  men 
and  boys,  and  what  their  offices^  i.  84. 
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iron  moneift  no  other  current  in 
Sparta,  i  74  Prepared  so  as  not  to 
be  malleable,  ib. 

Isadiu,  son  of  Pboebidas,  g^oes  out 
naked  from  the  bath  to  battle,  iii.  77^ 
His  valour,  and  the  effect  his  appear- 
ance had  on  the  enemy,  ib.  How 
rewarded,  and  why  fined,  i*. 

I»^nis  instnicts  Demosthenes  in  elo- 
quence, iii.  451.     His  character,  ib. 

laandevj  his  family  alliance  with  Pe- 
ricles, i.  288. 

iMQuricuBt  Servilius,  Czsar's  com- 
petitor  for  the  pontificate,  iii.  234. 
He  speaks  against  sending'  deputies 
from  Caesar  to  Pompey  with  proposals 
of  peace,  259.  Cxsar  declares  him 
bis  colleague  in  the  consulate,  ib. 
f  lachn^^  ii.  475. 

/«M,  Cleopatra  dressed  in  the  habit 
of  that  g'oddess,  and  affected  to  be 
called  a  second*  Isis,  iv.  118. 

ItlatuU  ft  pAi^  of  Syracuse  so  called, 
i.  401 

I%land^  Atlantic,  Solon  begins  a 
work  under  that  title.  See  Atlantic 
Uland. 

Island  in  the  Tiber,  how  formed,  i. 
169.  Called  the  Holy  Island,  or  the 
island  between  the  two  bridges,  ib. 

Talatidt,  Fortunate,  Homer  places 
his  Elysium  there.  See  AtlarOic. 
lameman  Apollo.  See  Apollo. 
Itmeniat,  a  friend  to  popular  go- 
vernment in  Thebes,  carried  to  Sparta 
after  the  taking  of  the  Cadniea,  and 
put  to  death,  il.  42. 

Ismeniatf  a  Theban  officer  taken 
prisoner  by  Alexander  of  Pherac,  ii. 
60.     Released  by  Epaminondas,  62. 

lameniae,  the  musician,  made  his 
scholars  hear  bad  practitioners  as  well 
as  good,  iv.  44. 

Itmeniaa  the  Theban  ambassador, 
lets  his  ring  fall  before  Artazerxes, 
that  in  taking  it  up  he  might  seem  to 
adore  him,  iii.  93. 

laocratea,  i.  329 ;  iii.  451. 
hodiccy  daughter  of  Euryptolemus, 
and  wife  of  Cimon,  ii.  353. 
f  laomantiu,  river,  ii.  306. 
Itorium,  a  place  of  strength  in  Spar- 
ta, iii.  75. 
later  the  historian,  i.  25. 

1  later.     See  Danube 
/9nM,  battle  of  iii.  176. 
atkndan  Gamea.    See   Gamea,  ' 
t  lathmtu  of  Corinth,  iv.  250.    Be- 
tween the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, 128.    Caesar  attempts  to  dig 
through  it,  iii.  275. 
iiioSa,  one  of  the  daaghteis  of  The- 


mistocles,  married    to   Panthidet  of 
the  isles  of  Chios,  i.  217. 

Italua,  i.  28. 

Ithagenea  \.  279. 

^Ithome,  ii.  365.  56. 

\  ItkomaiOf  or  Ithome,  a  fortress  be- 
longing to  the  Messenians,  saidto  be 
as  strong  as  Acrocorinth,  iv.  275 

ItoTiia  an  appellation  of  Minerva. 
See  mMinerva. 

Juba,  king  of  Mauritania,  his  pride, 
iii.  355.  Corrected  byCatoof  Utica,«i. 

Juba,  king  of  the  Numidians,  de- 
feated by  Caesar,  iii.  271. 

Juba  the  hi.storian,  son  of  the  kinr 
of  Mauritania,  i.  41,  n.  iii.  272.  Led 
captive  to  Rome,  which  turns  to  his 
benefit,  ib»  He  becomes  a  learned 
and  elegant  writer,  ib  Marries  Cleo. 
patra,  Antony's  daughter,  iv.  138. 
-  t  Jvdea  subdued  by  Pompey,  iii. 
115. 

Judgea,  when  chosen  out  of  the 
equestrian  order,  iii.  4S4 

Juffurtha  delivered  up  to  Sylla  by 
Bocchus,  ii.  248.  310.  His  charac- 
ter, 250.  Thrown  into  a  dungeon  at 
Rome,  and  his  saying  upon  it,  251. 
His  history  delineated  by  twenty  gol- 
den statues  presented  to  Sylla  by 
Bocchus,  and  erected  in  the  Capitol, 
267. 312. 

JuUa,  aunt  to  Julius  Caesar,  and 
wife  of  Marius,  ii.  245.  Caesar  pro- 
nounces her  funeral  oration,  iii.  233. 

Jtdia,  daughter  of  Caesar,  and  wife 
of  Pompey,  iii.  122.  Her  great  affec- 
tion for  ner  husband,  127  Removes 
the  jealousies  between  those  too  great 
men  for  a  time,  144.  But  she  dies  in 
childbed,  and  they  break  out  again, 
128.  Is  buried  in  the  Campus  Mar- 
tius,  ib. 

Julia,  Antony's  mother,  married  to 
Cornelius  Lentulus,  iv.  83. 

/tt&'a,  daug'hter  of  Augustus,  ii.  98, 
and  wife  of  Agrippa,  iv.  139. 

■fJitUa,  a  town  m  the  island  of  Ceos, 
iii.  448. 

JuHua  Proculua,  by  his  declaration 
that  Romulus  was  received  amongst 
the  gods,  appeases  the  tumults  at 
Rome,  i.  S7. 

JuUua  SaUnatorf  iii.  6. 

JuUua  AtUcua,ti  soldier  in  the  guards, 
falsel)  asserts  that  he  has  killed  Otho, 
iv.296. 

Junia,  wife  of  Cassius,  iii.  181. 

Juniua  BrutuM  deposes  Tarquin.  See 
Brutua- 

Jwdua  Brutua,  one  of  the  first  tri- 
bunes of  the  people,  i.  363* 
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JumuMf  llareui»  dictator  with  the 
army,  while  another  is  dictator  at 
Bome,  i.  301. 

Jumu»f  pnetor  in  Aaia»  his  ayarice 
and  extortion,  iii.  331. 

JiaduM  Vinder^  governor  of  Gaul, 
'  revolts  against  Nero^  it.  380.  Kills 
himself,  381. 

Jum  Qin'ritM,  why  so  called,  i.  59. 
Her  statue  sent  from  Veii  to  Rome  by 
Camillus,334 

iMis»  her  temples  at  Samos,  Argos, 
and  Lacinium,  plundered  by  the  pi- 
nte%  iii.  101.  Her  temple  near  Co- 
rinth, 65. 

Jun$9  her  statue  at  Argot,  i.  357. 

Jimo,  Aspaaia,  why  so  called,  1 2T7. 

f/imofita,  the  name  given  to  Car- 
thage, when  rebuilt  by  Caiua  Grac- 
chus, iii.  437. 

Jubi$er  ySmmanf  ii.  29f.  431.  Ca- 
pitofinus,  i.  384.  Feretrius,  i.  41 
Hecalus,  9.  Inferus,  113,  it.  Ileos, 
117.  Liberator,  ii.  133,  134.  The 
warrior,  308.  Olympius,  338.  Ser- 
vator,iT.  377.  Srator,  i.  47.  Sylla- 
nius,  71.  Of  Pisa,  357.  Policus  and 
Poliuchus,  iv.  74.  Temple  of  Jupi- 
ter Capilolintis,  i.  174. 

JvteiWf  Marcus,  iv.  134. 

Ju9Hceiii.67i  347. 

Ixhnf  ambitious  men  well  reproved 
by  bis  story,  iii.  368. 


KALEJ^DMt  reformed,  by  Numa, 
i.  119.  More  perfectly  by  Cesar,  iii. 
275. 

jretvuu,  i.  301. 

KeroiMit  an  altar  so  called,  i.  14 

Kxi^i  the  duty  of  a  king,  i.  63. 
Wherein  distin^ished  from  a  tyrant, 
ib.  The  affection  of  bis  people  his 
best  guard,  iv.  357. 

Kings  the  title  when  assumed  by 
the  successors  of  Alexander,  iv.  54. 
The  effect  that  title  had  upon  their 
behaviour,  ih. 

Kinga  of  Athens,  a  maxim  of  theirs, 
1.306. 

XingM  of  Rome  expelled,  and  a 
commonwealth  set  up,  1. 164. 

Sing9,  how  ready  they  should  be  to 
receive  petitions,  and  redress  griev. 
ances,  iv.  73. 

JRnsn  of  Sparta,  descendants  of 
HerciUes,  iii.  49.  Their  power  limited 
by  the  institution  of  a  senate,  and  still 
more  by  that  of  the  Ephori.  See  &- 
noie  and  EpAori . 

JRngt  orPeraia,  customary  for  them 
to  give  every  woman  a  piece  of  gold 
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when  they  vinted  Persia,  iii.  333. 
Therefore,  few  of  them  made  that 
visit,  ib. 

Mmi^m  Eye^  an  officer  belonging  to 
the  king  of  Persia,  iii.  333. 

King  of  King9,  a  title  assumed  by 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  iv.  60. 

KnighUy  or   equestrian   order,  i?. 

Knots  Gordian  knot  cut  by  Alex- 
ander.    See  Gordk'ofi 
Know  thyelf^  iu.  449. 


LABEO  joins  in  the  conspiracy 
against  Caesar,  iii.   184.    Lieutenant 
to  Brutus,  309. 
fLabici,'u3H0. 

ImMmuM,  while  Cxsar*s  lieutenant, 
defeats  the  Tigurim',  iu  344.  He go^^ 
oirer  from  Cxsar  to  Pompey,  13r. 
Eager  for  a  battie,  141.  Takes  a  vo- 
hintary  oath  not  to  quit  the  fietd  till 
he  shall  have  routed  the  enemy,  »6. 

Lobiffinth  of  Crete,  i.  9.  Theseus 
confined  in  it,  11. 

t  Laceditmont  the  Athenisns  ac- 
cused there,  i.  383.  Attacked  by 
P)rrrhus,ii.  333.  Epaminondas  goes 
tnither  as  ambassador,  iii.  70  A 
conspiracy  there  suppressed  w^ith 
great  art  by  Agesilaus,  75.  Debts 
remitted,  iii.  376  Cleomenes  at- 
tempts to  bripg  the  constitution  back 
to  iu  first  principles*  and  effecta  it 
in  a  good  degree,  384u  389.  See 
Sparta. 

Lacedttmaniana  entreat  Lycurgus  to 
return,  i.  69.  He  new-models  their.  « 
government,  ib.  They  are  of  a  mu- 
sical,  as  well  as  martial  turn,  87. 
Their  sharp  and  pithy  sayings,  86w  « 
Their  method  of  education,  83.  The 
only  people  to  whom  war  waa  a  re- 
mission of  laborious  exercises,  88. 
Their  form  of  government,  70.  Be- 
fore a  battle  the  king  sacrificed  a 
goat,  and  the  music  played  the  hymn 
to  Castor,  89.  The  king  had  an  Olym- 
pic champion  to  fight  by  hia  side,  ib. 
A  Lacedaemonian  sa)ra,  the  Athenians 
punish  a  man  for  being  a  gentleman, 
90.  They  maintain  the  first  rank 
amongst  the  states  of  Greece  for  five 
hundred  yeai%  96.  The  Sabines,  a  co- 
lony of  them,  and  some  of  their  laws, 
introduced  by  Numa,  99.  Propose  to 
exclude  from  the  general  council  of 
Greece  such  cities  as  had  not  joined 
in  the  war  againat  Xerxe^  jK)7.  This 
would  have  given  the  Lacedemonians 
too  much  weight  in  the  scale,  t^. 
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TfarcTW  the  designs  of  Pericles,  i.  372. 
They  fined  Plistonax  their  king  for 
withdrawing  out  of  Attica,  and  pass 
sentence  of  death  on  Cleandridas  for 
taking  money  to  advise  him  to  it,  376. 
Invade  Attica  again,  under  the  con- 
duct of  king  Arcnidamus,  and  advance 
as  far  as  Acharnae,  286.  Make  peace 
with  tife  Bceotians,  and  deliver  up 
Paiiactus  to  the  Athenians,  but  dis- 
mantled, S30.  Their  ambassadors 
imposed  upon  by  Alcibiades,  and  their 
proposals  rejected,  331 .  Esteem  any 
thing  just  and  honourable  that  is  ad- 
vantageous to  their  country,  iii.  80< 
Deprive  Phoebidas  of  bis  command, 
and  fine  him  for  seizing  the  citadel  of 
Thebes,  but  at  the  same  time  keep 
posseaaion  of  the  citadel,  ii.  42.  The 
great  error  of  the  Lacedaemonian  of- 
ficers in  the  Cadmea  in  not  support- 
ing the  party  of  the  tyrants  the  night 
they  were  attacked,  47.  Those  of- 
ficers surrender  the  Cadmea,  and  are 
punished  for  it,  48.  Their  wars  with 
the  Persians  under  Agesilaus,  iii.  58. 
The  Lacedemonians  enter  Boeotia 
with  a  powerful  army,  67.  Are  de- 
feated by  Pelopidas  in  the  battle  of 
Tegyrx ;  which  is  the  first  time  they 
were  beaten  by  an  inferior  or  an  equal 
.  ^  number,  ii.  52.  Defeated  by  Epami- 
r  *  nondas  and  Pelopidas  at  Leuctra,  iii. 
72.  Not  expert  in  sieges,  ii  122. 
Their  decree  against  the  Athenians, 
and  in  favour  of  the  thirty  tyrants, 
291.  Their  regard  for  Cimon,  the 
Athenian  general,  363.  Desire  suc- 
cours of  the  Athenians  against  the 
»  ..Helots and  Messenians, but  send  their 
forces  back  without  employing  them, 
365.  Farther  account  of  the  battle  of 
«  Leuctra,  and  circumstances  previous 
to  it,  iii.  72»  n.  They  behave  with 
great  magnanimity  on  that  defeat,  ib. 
Their  scruple  about  the  oracle  con- 
oerning  a  larae  king,  73.  No  enemy 
had  been  seen  in  their  country  for 
the  space  of  six  hundred  years,  74. 
They  lose  the  moderation  usual  to 
them  in  time  of  success,  upon  an  ad- 
vantage gained  by  Archidamus,  son  of 
Agesnaus^  76.  Their  answer  to  the 
ambassadors  of  Tachos  and  Nectana- 
his,  and.private  instructions  to  Agesi- 
httia,  79.  Whence  the  corruptions 
that  led  to  their  ruin,  iii.  370.  Their 
great  deference  to  their  wives,  373. 

Laoed^tMtmian  women,  i.  79 ;  ii.  233. 
Philopcemen's  behaviour  to  the  Lace- 
demonians, 176.     See  SharUxM. 

Laitd^emomm^  one  or  the  sons  of 
Cimon,  i.  281 ;  ii.  363. 


JLawUmianft  defeated  by  Cato  the 
t\A^'V  li.  i42. 

Lacbaret  usurps  the  sovereignty  of 
Athene,  iv.  66.  He  quits  the  plaoe, 
67. 

Laeharet,  father  of  Enrycksy  iv. 
126. 

Lachartua  blames  Cimon  for  enter- 
ing the  territories  of  the  Corinthians 
without  their  leave,  ii.  365. 

Laciat,  ward  of«  i.  339.      « 

t  Ladmumt  iii.  101. 

Loco,  a  friend  and  minister  of  Gal* 
ba,  IV.  296.  Despatched  by  the  con- 
spirators against  that  prince,  297. 

f  Lacorda  divided  by  Lyoorgus 
into  thirty  thousand  lots,  i.  74. 

Laconian  cup.    See  C^t/um. 

Laconic  manner  of  speaking.  See 
Sayitiffg. 

Lacopluti.    See  CalSat. 

LacraUdat  advises  Agesilaus  to  let 
Lysander's  papers  rest  with  hijD  in 
the  grave,  ii.  307. 

LacraHde9,  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, it  was  upon  his  accusation 
that  Pericles  was  fined,  L  288. 

LacritUy  the  orator,  iii.  469. 

LdtBuut  happy  in  having  no  connec- 
tion with  more  than  one  woman,  iii. 
321. 

LaUua,  CatuSy  whence  his  appella- 
tion of  the  fFue,  iii.  418. 

LitSuf  goes  in  disguise  from  Lepi* 
dus'  camp,  to  advise  Antony  to  attack 
it,iv.94. 

LanOf  Popilius,  the  conspirators 
aUrmed  at  his  ulking  with  Caesar,  iii. 
186. 

Ldirtef^  Cicero  ssys  he  lived  bis 
life,  iv.  32. 

Lavimu  the  consul,  answers  Pyr- 
rhus,  that  the  Romans  neither  accept- 
ed him  as  an  arbitrator,  nor  feared 
him  as  an  enemy,  ii.  219.  Is  defeated 
by  Pyrrhus,22L 

Laia,  the  Corinthian  courtesan,  said 
to  be  the  daughter  of  Timandra,  Al- 
cibiades'  mistress,  i.  357.  Taken 
when  very  young,  at  Hyccara,  ib,  ii. 
433. 

iMke,  Alban,  overflows  in  a  very 
dry  summer.    See  Alban- 

Xoibe,  Curtian.    See  Cwtian. 

Lake,  Lucanian,  its  waters  some- 
times sweet  and  sometimes  salt,  ii. 
459. 

Lake,  Thrasymenian,  the  battle 
fought  near  it,  i.  294. 

ZoffMcATi*  joined  in  commission  with 
Nicias  and  Alcibiades  for  the  Sicilian 
war,  i.  335.  Brought  into  disrepute 
by  his  poverty,  339.    A  more  spirited 
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^enenl  tlitn  Nicias,  ib.  Ttkes  the 
opportunity  of  Nicias*  sickness  to  en- 
gage the  Syracusans,  ti.  436.  He  and 
CallJcrateA,  the  Syracusan  general, 
fall  by  each  other's  hand,  ib 

Lamachta  of  Myrrhene,  the  sophist, 
his  panegyric  upon  Philip  and  Alex- 
ander, iii  454. 

Lamb,  yeaned  with  the  figure  of  a 
tiara  upon  its  head,  and  in  another 
respect  a  monster,  iii-  212  Consi- 
dered as  a  bad  omen  by  Alexander, 
ib 

Lamaf  the  courtesan,  becomes  the 
favourite  mistress  of  Demetrius, 
though  much  older  than  be,  iv  63. 
An  entertainment  of  her  providing, 
61.  Called  Demetrius*  Belepoiis, 
ib.  Objects  to  the  sentence  of  Boc- 
choris  in  an  affair  in  her  own  way, 
62. 

-f  Lamia,  iii.  27.  303;  iv.  49. 

Lamp,  the  sacred  lamp  at  Athens, 
extinguished  in  the  time  of  the  tyrant 
Aristion,  i.  110.  Lighted  again  by 
fire  g^ned  from  the  sun-beams,  ib 

LampiiOf  wife  of  Archidamus,  and 
mother  of  Agis,  iii.  47. 

Lampo  the  diviner,  his  prediction, 
i.  260. 

Lamponiutf  the  Lucanian,  lieutenant 
to  Telesinua,  ii.  336. 

Jximpra,  an  Athenian  borough,  iii. 
310. 

LampHus,  grandfather  to  Plutarch, 
iv.  100. 

•f  J^mptac/nu  taken  by  Lysander, 
ii.  201.  A  city  given  to  Themistocles 
by  the  king  of  Persia^  to  supply  him 
with  wine,  i.  215. 

IsamyrtUt  or  the  Buffoon^  a.  surname 
of  one  of  the  Ptolemies,  ii.  367. 

Lantuta,  daughter  of  Cleodes,  and 
wife  of  the  elder  Pyrrhus,  ii.  2u5. 

Lanawa,  daughter  of  Agathocles, 
married  to  Pyrrhus,  ii.  212.  Leaves 
him,  and  marries  Demetrius,  213. 

f  LangobriUt,  iii.  12. 

Languaffe,  the  Latin,  anciently 
much  mixed  with  Greek,  i.  107. 

Laodice  of  Troy,  said  to  have  had 
Clymene  by  Demophdon,  i.  25.  On 
painting  her  story  in  the  Portico  call- 
ed Pochile,  Polvgnotus  puts  the  figure 
of  Elpinice  in  her  room,  ii.  353. 

L<umedoti*»  horses,  Hercules  takes 
Troy  the  first  time,  on  account  of 
them,  iii.  2. 

Laomedon  the  Orchomenian,  his  cure 
for  the  spleen,  iii.  452. 

Laomedorif  the  Athenian,  ii.  357. 

LaphytHw  the  orator,  accuses  Ti- 
moleon,  and  insists  upon  finding  sure- 
ties for  appearing  to  the  indictment ; 
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which   TimoleoQ    readily    complica 

with,  i.423. 

•{Lapitfut,  Theseus  asststs.  them 
against  the  Centaurs,  i.  21. 

LartUf  or  Lant  a  common  name  aC 
the  I'uscan  kings,  i  176. 

LarenHaUa^  a  featival  kept  in  honour 
of  Acca  Larentia  i.  31. 

Lartntia^  a  story  of  Laretftia  and 
Hercules,  i.  31. 

f  LaritsOf  iii  60 ;  iv.   106. 

t  Larunu,  river,  ii.  l69. 

Lartiw.  See  Spuritu  Lartius,  and 
Titu9  Lartitu. 

t  LarymnOf  ii.  333. 

f  LaHru  demand  a  number  of  free- 
born  virgins  of  the  llomans,  i.  59.  The 
Romans  send  them  so  many  female 
slaves,  who  betray  the  camp  of  the 
Latins  to  the  liomans.  60.  246.  In- 
vade the  Roman  territories,  245.  Are 
defeated  by  CaniilJu.s  247. 

Latin  feast.     Setr  FeaMta. 

Lattnu9t  Titus,  his  vision,  i.  377. 

lAUotia,  t righted  by  a  wild  boar  near 
Mount  PtuQm,  ii.  51. 

Lattamgas  and  the  Thessalians,  de- 
feated at  Gerxstus,i.  234. 

Ijougjuer,  temple  of,  iii.  388. 

Laughter,  a  Utile  statue  dedicated 
to  the  god  of  laughter  by  Lycurgus 
in  the  public  hall  where  they  used  to 
eat,  i.  91. 

Zovtm'a,  i.  29. 

f  Lavimwn^  i.  52. 

J  Laurentumt  i  52. 

Law^rUia.     See  Larenfia, 

f  Laurium,  a  silver  mine  belonging 
to  the  Athenians,  I  191.  Themisto- 
cles proposes  that  the  revenues,  which 
used  to  be  divided  amongst  the  peo- 
ple, should  be  applied  to  the  building 
of  ships,  ib. 

t  Laurorit  *  city  in  Spain,  taken  by 
Sertorius  in  sight  of  Ponlpey,  iii.  16. 

Law  of  Uumulus  relating  to  hus- 
band and  wife,  i.  52. 

Law  of  Pericles  against  bastards. 
See  Bastards 

Lav  of  tht'  Spartans  never  to  make 
one  man  twice  admiral,  ii.  285.  Easily 
evaded,  ib 

Lavf,  Agrarian,  against  bribery,  &c. 
See  .^grariany  Bribery^  &c. 

Lawgix^erst  i.  1U4. 

LatM  of  Lycurgus  not  reduced  to 
writing,  because  the  practice  of  what 
they  enjoined  was  to  be  interwoven 
with  the  whole  course  of  the  S{)artan 
education,  i.  78.  For  the  particular 
laws  of  Lycurgus,  see  Lycurgju 

Laws  of  Draco,  Gracchus,  Solon, 
&c.     See  Draco,  &c. 

Lav^s;  to  men  of  few  words,  few 
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laws  suiBcient,  i.  86.  Compared  to 
spiders'  webs,  135.  Should  be  ao 
contrived  that  the  observance  may  be 
more  advantageous  than  the  breach  of 
thep,  i&.  Purposely  left  ambiguous 
to  increase  the  power  of  the  judges, 
147. 

Lawsviu,  ceased  in  Sparta,  on  the 
prohibition  of  gold  and  silver,  i.  90. 

League^  Achaean.    See  Mhttam. 

i  ZedatUot  ii.  324.  Sylla's  victory 
foretold  by  prophecies  from  thence, 
335.    Taken  by  Lysander,  304. 

t  Lech4tum,  iii.  397 ;  iv.  355. 

f  LectwHt  a  promontory  in  the  coun- 
try of  Troas,  ii.  372. 
iLegre$,  iiL  13. 
egion^  formed  by  Romulus,  i.39. 
Doubled,  48.  How  many  men  it  con- 
tained at  different  periods  of  the  com- 
monwealth,  ib,  n. 

Zenrilet,  offered  on  the  tombs  of  the 
dead,  ii.  468. 

Lentukit  HitfMiHw,  trains  up  gladia- 
tors in  Capua,  ii.  455.  They  break 
from  him,  and  raise  war,  id, 

jUntuhu  Spinther,  iii.  383. 

Lenhilua  sent  into  Asia  by  Flami- 
nius,  ii.  193. 

I^uuhiMXhe  consul,  marches  against 
Spartacus,  and  is  defeated,  ii  457. 

Lsniuku  the  censor,  iii.  100. 

Zentulm  the  consul,  averse  to  a  re- 
conciliation between  Pompey  and 
Caesar,  refuses  to  assemble  the  senate, 
iii.  134.  Opposes  Cxsar's  demands, 
iv.  86.  Calls  Caesar  a  robber,  and 
says  there  was  need  of  arms,  not 
voices  against  him,  iii.  355.  Drives 
Antony  and  Curio  out  of  the  senate- 
house,  »d.;  iv  86. 

LentuhUt  Lucius,  coming  to  Egypt, 
and  wandering  about,  ignorant  of 
Pompey's  fate,  is  put  to  death,  iii.  153. 

Lentulu9,  Cornelius,  his  character, 
iv.  13.  Whence  his  name  of  Sura,  ib. 
Joins  in  CatiUne's  conspiracy,  iii.  321. 
Is  expelled  the  senate,  but  afterwards 
restorexl,  iv.  1^  ».  A  saying  of  bis,  ib. 
Infatuated  by  vun  predictions,  14. 
Draws  the  ambassadors  of  the  Allo- 
broges  into  the  eonspi^y,  ib.  Is 
convicted  in  full  senate,  taken  into 
cioae  custody,  15,  and  executed,  17. 

Leo  of  Byzantium,  a  saying  of  hia, 
ii.  441. 

Z«o  the  Corinthian,  sallies  from  the 
citadel  of  Syracoae,  and  dialodges  the 
enemy  from  Achradtna,  u  246. 

If9b6te9  the  Athenian,  aceuacs  Pau* 
aanias  of  a  treasonable  design  againat 
Greece,  and  the  ^artans  join  in  the 
accusation,  i.  209. 
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Leocham  the  statuary,  iii.  199. 

LeQcraut,  an  Athenian  of  conside* 
rable  note,  ii.  134. 

Leonatutt  the  Macedonian,  warns 
Pyrrbus  of  the  design  which  an  Italian 
had  upon  him  in  battle,  ii.  230. 

Leonatw,  one  of  Alexander's  gene- 
rals, directed,  after  the  death  of  that 
prince,  by  Perdiccas,  to  establisli  Ea- 
rn enes  in  the  government  of  Cappa- 
docia,  iii.  37.  Conceives  a  project  to 
seize  the  kingdom  of  Macedon,  which 
he  mentions  in  confidence  to  £umenes, 
ib.  Sent  by  Alexander  to  the  ladiea 
of  Darius'  family,  177.  Employs  a 
number  of  camels  to  bring  him  earth 
out  of  Egypt,  to  be  used  only  in 
wrestling,  198.  Joins  Antipater,  305. 
Is  killed  in  battle,  ib. 

Leomdaa^  uncle  of  CharilauSa  king 
of  Sparta,  i.  67 

LeotiidMy  king  of  Sparta,  tells  one 
who  talked  well,  but  at  an  unseason- 
able time,  that  he  was  impertinent  for 
speaking  so  much  to  the  purpose,  of 
what  it  was  not  to  tlie  purpose  to 
speak  of,  i.  86. 

Leonidiu,  slain  at  Thermopyls,  i. 
196. 

LeonidtUt  Alexander's  tutor,  iii.  162. 
Bids  him  be  sparing  of  Trankincense^ 
till  he  had  conquered  the  countries 
where  it  grew,  182. 

JLeontidoMf  king  of  Sparta,  son  of 
Cleonymus,  iii.  370.  His  character, 
373.  He  opposes  Agis  in  his  reforma- 
tions, ib.  Adheres  to  the  party  of  the 
rMy  who  were  against  the  remission 
of  debts,  and  division  of  land,  ib.  Is 
accused  by  Lysander,  and  fliea  to  the  . 
^emple  of  Minerva  for  refuge,  375.  Is 
*de posed,  and  his  son-in-law  Cleom- 
brotus  set  up  in  bis  stead,  376.  is  re- 
stored, and  Cleombrotus  banished, 
378.  The  great  virtue  of  his  daugh- 
ter, who  was  wife  to  Cleombrotus,  ibm 
He  compels  the  widow  of  Agis  to 
marry  his  son  Cleomenes,  383. 

LeonidM  espouses  the  Spartan  in- 
terest at  Thebes,  and  becomes  one  of 
the  tyrants  there,  ii.  42.  Sends  as- 
sassins against  the  exilea  at  Athens, 
who  kill  Androclides,  >6.  Is  killed  by 
Pelopidas,  47. 

t  Xeon«mM,  i.  413 ;  ii.  225, 430  {  it. 
144.153. 

UtmUB^  tribe  of,  i.  188. 107. 

t  Lc9iUacephahi»t  i.  215. 

Xeo«,  the  herald,  dtscoven  to  The- 
seus the  ofmspliaoy  of  the  Palantidci 
i.8. 

XeatlAsnet,  the  Atheaian  geatral, 
author  of  the  Limian  war,  U,  205  \  iii. 
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with  a  few  ships,  in  search  of  provi- 
sions, i6.  He  brin^  Crete  over  to 
that  ^nerml^s  interest,  ib  Ruts  an 
end  to  the  civil  wars  in  Cyrene,  ib. 
Sails  to  EgVP^*  *"^  ^^^*  *  magrnifi- 
cent  reception  there,  ib.  Ptolemy 
refuses  to  enter  into  alliance  with 
Sylla,  but  offers  Lucallus  presents  to 
the  value  of  eighty  talents,  371.  La- 
cuHus  touches  at  Cyprus,  ib.  The 
stratagem  he  made  use  of  to  escape 
the  enemy's  ships,  ib  Gets  a  fresh 
supply  of  ships  at  Rhodes,  and  re* 
duces  several  islands  in  the  JEgean 
•ea,  ib.  Mithri dates  abandons  Per- 
gamus,  and  retires  to  Patana,  ib. 
Fimbria  desirss  LucuUus  to  shut  up 
Mithridates  in  Patana  by  sea,  while 
he  attacks  him  by  land,  372.  Lucullus 
r^ects  the  proposal,  and  suffers 
Ifithridates  to  escape,  •*.  Defeats 
the  king's  fleet  twice,  ib.  Conveys 
8ylla  and  his  army  from  the  Cherso- 
nesus  to  the  Asiatic  coast,  ib.  After 
the  peace  between  Mithridates  and 
Sylla,  the  latter  hiys  a  fine  upon  Asia 
of  twenty  thousand  talents,  373.  Lu- 
cullus, being  commissione*!  to  levy 
the  fine,  and  to  coin  the  money,  per- 
forms the  odious  part  of  it  in  as  le- 
nient a  manner  as  possible,  ib.  Pu- 
nishes the  Mityleneans  for  having 
rained  Marius*  party,  ib.  Has  no 
hand  in  the  troubles  of  Italy,  ib. 
Sylla  constitutes  him  guardian  to  his 
son.  t6.  This  was  the  foundation  of 
the  jealousies  between  Pompey  and 
Lucullus,  ib.  After  the  death  of  Sylla, 
Lucullus  is  chosen  consul  with  M. 
Cotta,  ib.  A  new  war  with  Mithri- 
dates is  proposed,  ib.  Lucullus  rea- 
dily supplies  Pompey  with  money  in 
Spain,  lest  he  should  come  home,  and 
be  appointed  to  the  command  against 
Mithridates,  373.  Prevents  L.  Quin- 
tilis  the  tribune  from  rescinding  the 
aetsof  Sylla,  374.  The  method  he  takes 
to  get  the  government  of  Ciltcia,  ib. 
Gains  the  command  in  the  Mithri- 
datic  war,  ib.  His  colleague  Cotta 
is  sent  with  a  fleet  to  [^fuard  the  Pro- 
pontis  and  Bithynia,  S7S  Luculhis 
passes  into  Asia  with  a  legion  raised 
in  Italy  on  this  occasion,  ib.  Finds 
the  Roman  troops  in  Asia,  particu- 
kriy  those  called  Fimbrians,  untract. 
able  and  entirely  corrupted,  ib. 
Brings  them  under  discipline,  ib. 
Mithridates  new-models  his  army,  and 
brings  it  fH>m  show  to  use,  ib.  The 
people  of  Asia  extremely  op  pressed  by 
the  Roman  tax-ffatherers  and  usurers, 
are  inclined   to    serve  Mithridates, 


id.  But  Luculhis  redrewes  tlieir 
grievances,  ib.  CotU  fighu  Mithri- 
dates, and  is  entirely  defeated  both  by 
sea  and  land,  376.  He  is  shut  up 
in  Chalcedon,  and  Lucullus  marches . 
to  his  relief,  ib.  Noble  sayings  of 
Lucullus,  ib.  He  goes  to  meet  Ma- 
rios, whom  Sertorius  had  sent  to 
Lucullus,  but  the  two  armies  are 
parted  by  a  progidy,  ib.  Resolves  to 
reduce  Mithridates  by  famine,  377. 
Mithridates  decamps  in  the  night, 
and  lays  siege  to  Cyzicus,  ib.  Lu- 
cullus follows,  and  Ukes  measures  for 
cutting  off"  his  convoys,  ib.  Mithri- 
dates' men  have  the  art  to  perraade 
the  Cyzicenians,  that  the  Romans, 
who  lay  upon  the  heights,  were 
Armenians,  ib.  Rut  Lucullus  finds 
means  to  send  Demonax  into  the 
town,  to  acquaint  them  with  his  ar- 
rival, 378.  Preternatural  tokens  of 
relief  to  the  besiefced,  ib.  A  storm  of 
wind  destroys  Mithridates'  machines, 
»^.  Mithridates,  hard  pressed  with 
famine,  sends  off  part  of  his  forces 
towards  Bithynia,  379.  Lucullus 
comes  up  with  them  at  the  river 
Rhvndacus,  destro3rs  great  numbers, 
and  makes  many  prisoners,  ib.  Mith- 
ridates escapes  liy  sea,  380.  Lucullus 
strikes  another  great  blow  against 
his  troops  near  the  Granicus,  ib. 
Gives  chase  to  a  squadron  of  the 
enemy's  ships,  takes  them,  and  kills 
their  admiral  Isodortis,  ib.  Destro}'s 
more  of  the  king's  ships  near  Lemnos, 
and  takes  Marius,  the  general  sent  by 
Sertorius,  prisoner,  ib.  Mithridates, 
in  sailing  towards  Ponttis  encounters 
with  a  dreadful  storm,  is  forced  to 
quit  his  own  ship,  and  take  to  a 
shallop  commanded  by  pirates,  381. 
The  pirates  bring  him  safe  to  He- 
raclea  in  Pontus,  ib.  The  senate  of- 
fer Lucullus  three  thousand  talents  to 
enable  him  to  fit  out  a  fleet,  but  be 
tells  them  he  shall  drive  Mithridates 
out  of  the  sea,  with  the  ship^  which 
the  allies  would  give  him,  ib.  He 
resolves  to  penetrate  into  Pontus,  by 
way  of  Bithynia  and  Galatia,  i^. 
Finds  provisions  very  scarce  at  first, 
but  afterwards  meets  with  them  in 
extreme  plenty,  ib.  His  troops  com- 
plain that  he  takes  the  enemy's  towns 
by  capitulation,  instead  of  storm,  t^. 
His  answer  to  those  who  'Compbuned 
of  his  proceeding  slowly,  383.  He 
leaves  the  siege  of  Amisus  to  Mu- 
nena,  and  marches  against  Mithri- 
dates, who  waits  for  him  on  the  plains 
of  the  Cabiriy  ib.     In  the  first  en- 
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g-agement  the  Roman  cavalry  are  put 
to  the  routy  383.    Poroponius,  who  is 
taken    prisoner,  behaves  with  great 
dignity,  ib.      Artemidonis  conducts 
L.ucuUu8  to  a  strong  post  which  com- 
mands the  plains  of  the  Cabiri,  ib. 
A    second  rencounter   between  the 
two  armies,  1*6.    A  Dardarian  grandee 
pretends  to  desert  to  LucuHus,  with 
a   view    to  assassinate  hire;    but  is 
providentially  disappointed,  384.    Se- 
veral skirmishes  to  the  disadvantaj^ 
of  Mithridates,  ib*     llie  king  quits 
his  camp    in    a    disorderly   manner, 
and    would    have    been  taken,    had 
not  a  mule  loaded  with  gold  stopped 
his   pursuers,  385.      LucuUus  takes 
Cabiri,  and  many  other  places,  where 
be  (Sods  much  treasure,  and  releases 
many  prisoners;    amongst  the  rest, 
one    of  the    king's   sisters,    named 
Nyssa,  ib.    Mithridates  sends  the  eu- 
nuch Bacchides  to  Phamacia,  to  put 
his  other  sisters  and  wives  to  death, 
386.    The  tragical  story  of  Ifonime 
and  Berenice  the  kin^s  wives,   ib. 
The  manner  in    which  Roxana  and 
Statira,  the  king's  sisters,  died,  ib. 
Mithridates   flies  into    Armenia,  ib. 
Lucuttus  subdues  Tibarene  and  the 
Less  Armenia,  t^.     Demands  Mithri- 
dates of  Tigranes,  ib.    Returns  to  the 
siege  of  Amisus,    and  takes  it,  ib. 
CaUimachus,  who  had   defended  it 
with  great  ability,  sets  fire  to  it,  and 
flies  by  sea,  ib.  The  Romans  plunder 
it,  387.    Laculliis  weeps  for  its  fate, 
ib.    Rebuilds  and  peoples  it,  ib.    The 
miserable  state  of  Asia  Minor,  388. 
By  the   regulations  of  Lucullus,  ita 
suff*erings  are  relieved,  and  its  debts 
paid,  ib.   The  farmers  of  the  revenues 
raise  a  clamour  a|^inat  him  at  Rome, 
but  he  is  adored  tn  Asia,  ib.    Appius 
Clodius    is    misled     by    unfaithful 
guides,  but  at  last  arrives  at  Antioch 
of  Daphne,  where  he  is  ordered  to 
wait  for  Ti^nes,  ib.    Clodius  brings 
over  Zarbemus,   king  of  Gordyene, 
389.     The   power  and  pride  of  Ti- 
granes, ib     He  refuses  to  deliver  up 
Mithridates,  390.    Changes  his  cold 
behaviour  to    Mithridates,  ib.     Me- 
trodorus  ts  sacrificed  upon  their  re- 
conciliation, j6.     The  Grecian  cities 
in  Asia  institute  a  feast  in  honour  of 
LucttUus,  391.    LucuUus  lays  siege  to 
Sinope,  and  takes  it,  ib.     Destroys 
the  Cilicians  who  had  thrown  them- 
selves into  the  town,  ib.    Endeavours 
to  save  the  town,  on    account  of  a 
df«am  eoncemine  the  hero  Autolycus, 
ift.    The  bad  policy  of  Tigranes,  in 


not  joining  Mithridatea  sooner,  39S. 
Mac  hares,  son  of  Mithridates,  senda 
IaicuHus  a  crown  of  gold,  and  de- 
sires to  be  admitted  amongst  the 
friends  and  allies  of  Rome,  ib  Lo- 
cullua  leaves  Somatius  with  six  thou- 
sand men  in  Pontus,  and  with  little 
more  than  double  that  number 
marches  against  Tigranes  and  Mithri- 
dates, ib.  His  troops  murmur,  and 
the  popular  orators  at  Rome  disclaim 
against  him,  ib.  He  passes  the  Eu- 
phrates without  difficulty,  and  has 
presages  of  success,  ib.  Passea 
through  Sophene,  and  pushes  hit 
march  to  Mount  Taurus,  393.  Enters 
Armenia,  ib  Tigranes  behaves  like 
a  man  intoxicated  with  prosperity,  ib, 
Mithrobarzanes  is  the  first  who  ven- 
,tures  to  tell  him  the  truth,  and  is 
sent  with  a  body  of  men  to  take  the 
-Roman  general  alive,  ib.  LucuUua 
sends  Sextilius  against  him,  ib.  Mi- 
throbarzanes falls  in  the  action,  and 
most  of  his  troops  are  cut  in  pieces, 
ib.  Tigranes  leaves  Tigranocerta,  and 
retires  to  Mount  Taurus,  intending  to 
assemble  all  his  forces  there ;  but  Lu- 
cuUus cuts  off* the  parties  as  they  come 
up,  394.  Muraena  attacks  Tigranes  in  a 
defile,  and  puts  him  to  flight,  ib.  Lu- 
cuHus invests  Tigranocerta,  t^.  Ti- 
granes, contrary  to  the  advice  of  Mith- 
ridates, marches  to  relieve  it,  ib.  Lu- 
culhis  leaves  Munena  to  continue  the 
siege,  and  goes  with  a  small  army 
against  Tigranes,  ib.  Tigranes'  say- 
ing on  the  diminutive  appearance  of 
the  Romans,  395.  He  imagines  Lucul- 
liis  is  flying,  on  his  making  a  motion  to 
pass  the  river,  396.  Somebody  observes 
that  that  had  been  a  black  day  to  the 
Romans,  and  Lucullua  says  he  wiU 
make  it  a  white  one,  ib.  He  gains 
the  advantage  of  the  summit  of  a  hill, 
and  bears  down  upon  the  enemy,  who 
fly  without  striking  a  stroke,  397. 
Tigranes  rides  off  one  of  the  first,  and 
gives  his  diadem  to  his  son,  ib.  The 
diadem  is  afterwards  taken,  ib.  The 
prodi^ons  carnage  of  the  enemy,  ib. 
Mithridates  meets  Tigranes,  and  en- 
deavours to  console  and  encourage 
him,  398.  LucuUus  takes  Tigrano- 
certa, ib  Finds  immense  treasures 
there,  and  makes  a  proper  use  of 
them,  ib.  Recommends  nimself  to 
the  eastern  nations  by  his  justice  and 
humanity,  ib.  Does  p^at  honour  to 
the  remains  of  Zarbienus,  king  of 
Gordyene,  who  had  been  put  to  death 
by  Tigranes,  399.  Receives  ambassa- 
don  from  Pnthia,  i^.    Finds  the 
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Ftfthiaw  iottncerey  and  meditites 
an  expedition  against  them,  ib.  His 
troops  prove  refractory  and  mutinous, 
ib.  He  ascends  Mount  Taurus,  and 
marches  against  Artazats,  the  capital 
of  Tigranes,  400.  Defeats  Tigranes 
in  another  pitched  battle,  401.  His 
army  refuses  to  follow  him  to  Artaza- 
ta,  ib.  He  crosses  Mount  Taurus 
sgain,  goes  against  Nisibis,  and  takes 
it,  ib.  His  good  fortune  forsakes  him, 
partly  through  his  own  fault,  ib  Mur- 
murings  acainst  him  at  Rome,  and 
practices  tor  appointing  another  ge- 
neral, 403.  His  brother-in-law,  Clo- 
dioB,  excites  the  Fimbrians  against 
,  him,  ib.  His  troops  refuse  to  march 
for  some  time,  but  on  news  tiiat  Fa- 
bius  was  beaten  by  Mithridates,  they 
put  themseWes  in  motion,  404  Tria- 
rius  hastens  to  iight  before  the  arri- 
ral  of  LucuUus,  and  is  defeated,  ib.- 
Mithridates,  expecting  to  be  joined 
by  Tigranes,  avoids  an  action  with 
Lucullus,  ib.  Lucullus  proposes  once 
more  to  march  against  Tigranes,  but 
his  mutinous  troops  show  their  empty 
purses,  ib.  All  that  they  will  s^^ree 
to,  is  to  keep  the  field,  and  to  nght 
if  they  should  happen  to  be  attack- 
ed, t6.  Pompey  succeeds  him  in  the 
command,  405.  Their  common  friends 
bring  them  to  an  interview,  ib.  They 
meet  upon  polite  terms  at  first,  but 
part  greater  enemies  than  ever,  ib. 
The  circumsunce  of  the  laurels  which 
the  lictors  of  Lucullus  gave  to  those 
of  Pompey,  ib,  Pompey  allows  Lu- 
cullus to  take  no  more  than  sixteen 
hundred  men  home  with  him,  to  at- 
tend his  triumph,  406.  With  difficul- 
ty he  obtsins  his  triumph,  through  the 
interest  of  the  patricians,  ib.  The 
triumph  described,  ib.  He  divorces 
Clodia  for  her  infamous  life,  and  is  not 
more  fortunate  in  marrying  Servilia, 
Cato*s  nster,  407.  Soon  quits  the 
affairs  of  state,  and  retires  to  luxuri- 
ous indulgencies,  ib.  His  villas,  gar- 
dens, fish-ponds,  purple  robes,  furni- 
ture for  his  house,  and  provisions  for 
his  table,  408.  He  entertains  the  Gre- 
cian literati  in  his  house,  409.  Cicero 
and  Pompey  sup  with  him,  and  only 
allow  him  to  say  to  his  servants,-^ 
"We  sup  in  the  Apollo,''  410.  He 
collects  books  at  an  immense  expense, 
and  his  Ubrsries  are  open  to  all  the 
world,  ib.  The  Greeks  in  particular 
have  his  countenance,  and  he  often 
confers  with  them  on  nmtters  of  learn- 
ing, ib.  He  gives  the  preference  to 
the  old  Academy,  ib.    Occasionally 
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attends  both  the  senate  and  the  fo- 
rum ;  only  quitting  his  pretensions  to 
the  lead,  ib.  Pompey's  party  suborn 
a  person  to  accuse  LucuUus  of  a  de- 
sign against  Pompey's  life,  ib.  Lu- 
cullus' intellects  fail,  and  his  brother 
has  the  care  of  his  estste  during  the 
last  year  of  his  life,  413.  The  people 
insist  on  buTying  him  in  the  Cannpus 
Martins,  but  his  brother  begs  leave  to 
have  it  done  in  the  Tusculan  estate,  ib. 

Luculbu,  Blarcus,  his  brother  Lu- 
cius' particular  attention  to  him,  ii. 
370.  Appointed  sedile  along  with  his 
brother,  ib  Acts  as  one  of  Sylla*s 
lieutenants,  and  gains  a  considerable 
victory,  i.  334.  Accused  by  Memmius 
for  some  of  his  acta  when  qusstor, 
but  acquitted,  406. 

BucuUiu.  Murcus,  prctor  ai  Mace- 
donia, ill  t3>2 

lAteumoy  his  intrigue  with  Arron'a 
or  Arun's  wife,  i.  230.  Bather  a  title 
than  a  nsme,  ib,  n. 

LupercaHog  a  feast  of  purification, 
i.  50.    A  dog  then  sacrificed,  51. 

Luperei  run  about  naked,  and  beat 
the  women  with  thongs,  to  cure  them 
of  barrenness,  i.  51 ;  iii.  277. 

I  Ltttitania,  iii.  239;  W.  291. 

f  LuritanianM  send  ambassadors  to 
SertoruLH,  iii.  11. 

Lustrcuiorif  iv.  200. 

Luiadue  Catvhu.     See  Catubu, 

Luxury  flies  from  Sparta  on  the  in- 
troduction of  iron  money,  i.  75.  In- 
creases amazingly  at  Rome  in  a  short 
period,  ii.  268. 

LybUt  the  father  of  Lysander,  iu. 
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f  Lycmimy  iii.  386. 

lA/ceum,  i.  19;  ii  319. 

fLycaoma^  iii.  34 ;  iv.  122. 
LyciOy  the    actions  of  Brutus  in 
that  Country,  iv.  195. 

Lycimmiu,  his  tomb  in  Areosu  ii. 
239. 

Lycomedea  the  Athenian,  the  first 
who  takes  a  Persian  ship  in  the  battle 
of  Salamis,  i.203. 

LycomedeM,  ktngof  Scyros,  receives 
Theseus  when  banished  from  Athensiy 
i.  26  But  afterwards  pushes  him 
from  a  rock,  and  kills  him,  ib. ;  i^  356L 

Lycofiy  the  player,  mserts  a  verse  in 
his  part,  h)  which  he  begs  ten  talents 
of  Alexander,  and  that  prince  gives 
them.  iii.  186. 

Lycon  of  Syracuse,  an  sccomplice 
in  the  murder  of  Dion,  iv  175. 

Lycopkroiit  brotlter  of  Thebe,  as- 
sists in  kil  ing  her  husband,  Alexan- 
der, the  tyrant  of  Phene. 
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Lycophron  the  Corinthian  grenera], 
killect  in  battle  by  Nicias,  ii.  423. 

LycorttUf  the  father  of  Polybius, 
chosf  n  general  by  the  Achaeans,  re- 
venges the  death  of  Philopoemen,  li. 
181. 

Ittfcwrgida^  days  observed  in  me- 
mory of  Lycurjfus,  i.  98. 

Ltgubous,  the  Spartan  lawgiver, 
the  times  in  which  he  flourished,  i. 
64.  His  genealogy,  66.  He  succeeds 
his  brother  Polydectes  in  the  Spartan 
throne,  but  relinquishes  it  when  it 
appeurs  that  his  brother's  widow  is 
pregnant,  67.  Preserves  the  child, 
and  keeps  the  administration  only  as 
his  guardian,  ib.  To  get  clear  of  un. 
just  suspicions,  travels  into  foreign 
couigrtes,  till  his  nephew  Charilaus 
Bhouid  be  grown  up,  t^.  Visits  Crete, 
and  treasures  up  some  of  the  Cretan 
taws,  68.  Persuades  Thales,  the  ly- 
ric poet,  to  go  and  settle  at  Sparta,  ib. 
Gets  a  copy  of  Homer's  poems  in 
Ionia,  69.  Selects  one  of  the  usages 
of  Egypt,  ib.  Said  by  one  historian 
to  have  visited  the  Gymnosophists.  t6. 
Returns  to  Sparta  at  the  request  of 
his  countrymen,  and  resolves  to  aher 
the  whole  frame  of  the  constitution, 
70.  Gains  the  sanction  of  the  Del- 
phic oracle,  ib.  Prepares  the  princi- 
pal citizens,  and  enters  the  market- 
place with  thirty  persons  well  armed, 
ib  Charilaus  flies  to  the  temple  of 
Minerva,  but  soon  makes  his  appear- 
ance again,  and  joins  in  the  undertak- 
ing, ib.  Lycurg^s  institutes  a  senate 
consisting  of  twenty -eight  persons, 
who  were  to  preserve  a  just  equili- 
brium between  the  kings  and  the 
people,  71.  The  Ephori,  when  insti- 
tuted,  72.  A  full  account  of  those 
magistrates,  ib  n.  Lycurgus  makes 
an  equal  division  of  lands,  73.  Ba- 
nishes gold  and  silver,  and  introduces 
heavy  iron  money,  74.  This  regula- 
tion eradicates  luxury;  but  makes 
their  mechanics  excel  in  the  neces- 
sary  arts,  75.  He  obliges  all  the  citi- 
zens to  eat  at  public  tables,  ib  Loses 
one  of  his  eyes  in  an  insurrection,  76. 
A  defeription  of  these  public  repasts, 
which  were  schools  not  only  of  tem- 
perance, but  of  education,  77  He 
chooses  not  to  commit  the  principles 
of  his  polity  to  writing,  but  to  inter- 
weave them  with  the  education  of 
youth,  78  Commands  them  to  have 
plain  and  simple  dwellings,  ib.  Not 
to  flgfat  often  with  the  same  enemy, 
79.  His  regutetjons  concerniDg  the 


virgins,  ib.  He  fixes  a  mark  of  infa- 
my upon  old  bachelors,  80.  The  Spar- 
tan marriages,  how  conducted,  ib.  All 
jealousy  removed,  and  adulteries  pre- 
vented, by  the  husband's  occasionally 
consenting  to  the  communication  of 
his  wife's  favours,  81.  No  weakly 
children  reared  at  Sparta,  82.  The 
nurses  excellent,  t6.  The  education 
of  the  boys  undertaken  by  the  pub- 
lic, when  they  reached  the  age  of 
seven  years,  ib.  The  whole  an  exer- 
cise of  obedience,  83.  Their  atten- 
tion to  literature  very  small,  ib.  They 
are  principally  taught  to  be  valiant 
and  hardy,  ib.  Encouraged  in  carry- 
ing things  ofTby  surprise,  but  punish- 
ed if  discovered,  84  Irens  and  Mel- 
lireAs  what,  ib.  Their  spare  diet  con- 
tributes to  make  them  tall,  ib.  Extra- 
ordinary instance  of  fortitude  in  a  boy, 
,  ib.  They  are  accustomed  from  their 
childhood  to  think,  85.  If  a  favonrite 
boy  offends,  the  person  who  had  taken 
him  into  his  protection  is  punished,  ib* 
They  are  taught  to  be  concise  in  their 
language,  and  to  excel  in  shatp  repar- 
tee, f6  Instances  of  that  kind,  86. 
Their  reverence  for  old  a^e,  87.  The 
Spartan  poetry  and  music,  ib.  The 
kmg  sacrifices  to  the  Muses  before 
a  battle,  88  Their  discipline  less 
severe  in  war  than  in  peace,  ib  A 
saying  of  Lycurgus  concerning  a  large 
head  of  hair,  89.  Other  regulations 
when  they  had  taken  the  field,  ib. 
Lycurgus  assists  Iphitus  in  regulating 
the  Olympic  games,  ami  orders  a  ge- 
neral armistice  during  those  games, 
90.  The  discipline  of  the  Lacedx. 
monians  continues  after  they  arrive  at 
years  of  maturity ;  and  the  whole 
city,  in  point  of  good  order,  is  like 
one  great  camp,  ib.  The  citizens  ex- 
ercise no  mechanic  arts ;  and  the  He- 
lots till  the  ground  for  them,  ib.  Law- 
suits are  banished  with  money,  ib  Ly- 
curgus encourages  facetiousness,  as  a 
seasoning  of  their  hard  exercise  and 
diet,  91  Instructs  them  to  live,  not 
for  themselves,  but  for  their  country, 
ib  The  method  which  he  orders,  of 
choosing  a  new  senator,  in  case  of  a 
vacancy,  ib.  His  regulations  with  re- 
spect to  burials  and  mourning,  92.  He 
permits  only  some  particular  persons 
amongst  the  Spartans  to  travel ;  and 
suffers  few  strangers  to  visit  Sparta, 
93.  What  the  ciyptia,  or  ambuscade, 
was,  ib.  The  Spartans  treat  the  He- 
lots  with  the  matest  cruelty,  ib.  Ly- 
curgus provtdei  for  the  pei7>etuity  of 
hit  Taw0>  by  making  the  people  swear 
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to  obtenre  them  till  hit  return  from 
Delphi,  95.  With  the  same  view  vo- 
luntarily puts  ft  period  to  hii  life,  ib. 
His  establishment,  and  the  gloiy  of 
Spana,  continue  for  the  space  of  five 
hundred  years,  96.  In  the  reign  of 
Agis  the  son  of  Archidamus,  money 
finds  its  way  into  Sparta,  and  with  mo- 
ney comes  corruption,  ib  Eulogium 
of  the  Spartans,  ib.  and  of  L^curgus, 
97.  Leaves  a  son  named  AnUorus, 
who  dies  without  issue,  98.  A  Feast 
called  Lycurgidc,  is  observed  in  me- 
mofy  of  him  at  Sparta,  ib. 

Lycurrutf  head  of  the  Pedisi,  i. 
159. 

Ljfcurgut  the  orator,  iii.  291. 

lAfcwrgu9,  the  conctitions  on  which 
he  proposes  to  deliver  Byzantium  to 
Alcibiadcs,  i.S49. 

t  X^ciM,  river,  ii.  185.  383;  iv.  77 1 
1.420 

tZryd!kx,i.  5.29}  iii.  32;  iv.T?;  iv. 
216 

LytHan  Mdrch^  one  of  the  Spartan 
festi'  als  concludes  with  it,  ii.  121. 

Lygdamit^  chief  of  the  Cimmeriana, 
ii.  249. 

lAfnceua.    See  IdoB, 

lAfnceu9  wrote  a  description  of  the 
entertainment  which  Lamia  provided 
for  Demetrius,  iv.  61. 

Lyra,  iii. 276. 

Lyander  of  Alopece,  i.  217. 

Ltsa-kokr,  his  statue,  or  that  of  Bra- 
sidas,  in  the  oratory  of  the  Acanthians. 
at  Delphi,  ii.  281.  Aristoclytus,  the 
father  of  Lysander,  not  of  the  royal 
line,  but  descended  from  the  Hera- 
clidz  by  another  family,  ib.  Lysan- 
der conforms  freely  to  the  Spartan 
discipline,  ib.  lias  a  firm  heart,  above 
the  charms  of  any  pleasure,  except 
that  of  glor>,  ib.  Pays  too  much  at- 
tention to  the  great,  when  his  own 
interest  is  concerned,  282.  Does  not 
love  money,  yet  fills  Sparta  with  it, 
and  with  the  love  of  it  too,  ib  The 
Athenians,  alter  their  defeat  in  Sicily, 
become  once  more  equal  to  the  La- 
cedxmonians  at  sea,  ib.  Lysander  is 
pitched  upon  to  act  against  them,  ib. 
He  proves  a  great  benefactor  to  the 
city  of  Ephesus,  ib.  Goes  to  Sardis, 
to  acquaint  Cyrus  with  the  treachery 
of  Tissaphernes,  who,  contrary  to  the 
king's  orders,  favoured  Alcibiades  and 
the  Athenians,  283.  Ingratiates  him- 
self greatly  with  Cyrus,  who  gives 
him  ten  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  ib. 
Increases  the  seamen's  pay,  and,  by 
that  means,  almost  empties  the  ene- 
my's ships,  ib.    Afraid  to  engage  with 
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Alcibiades,  ib.  Beats  Antiochus,  to 
whom  Alcibiades  had  imprudently 
left  the  command  of  the  fleet  during 
bis  absence,  ib.-  Erects  a  trophy,  284. 
Lays  the  foundation  of  aristocratical 
government  in  the  cities  of  Asia,  ib. 
Greatly  lamented  by  the  ptincipsl 
persons  in  those  parts,  when  he  leaves 
them,  ib.  Distresses  his  successor 
Cailicratjdas,  ib.  Callicratidas,  who 
was  a  brave,  but  not  a  courtly  man, 
fiuls  in  his  application  to  Gyms  for 
money  ;  and  soon  af^er  b  killed  in  the 
«ea-fight  at  Arginuss,  285  The  com- 
mand is  restored  to  Lysander,  who 
was  a  man  ol  as  much  art  and  dupli- 
city as  Cailicratidas  was  of  openness 
and  mtegrity,  ib.  An  instance  of  his 
duplicity,  and  cruelty  too»  with  re- 
spect to  the  inhabitants  of  Miletus, 
286.  Cyrus  gives  htm  lari^  mims, 
and  promises  him  a  great  fleet  at  his 
return  from  Media»  ib.  Lysander  pil- 
lages iEg;  na  and  Salamis,  287 .  V i !»iu 
the  coasts  of  Attica,  where  Agis  was 
with  his  land-tbrces,  »6.  Takes  Lamp- 
sacus,  ib.  The  Athenian  fleet,  con- 
sisiing  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  ships, 
hes  atiEgos  Potamoa,  ib.  Lysander 
forms  over  against  them  for  some  (lays 
together,  ib  Watches  his  opportu- 
nity when  the  Athenians  shouki  abate 
of  their  care,  ib.  Alcibiades  goes  to 
the  Athenian  commanders,  and  gives 
them  counsel,  which  they  treat  uiih 
contempt,  ib.  Lysander  falls  upon 
the  Athenian  fleet  when  the  men 
were  gone  ashore  to  divert  themselves, 
and  takes  or  destroys  the  whole,  ex- 
cept the  sacred  gallev  called  Paralus, 
and  eight  ships,  with  which  Conon 
escapes  to  Evagoras,  king  of  Cyprus, 
288. — This  finishes  the  Pelopon&esian 
war,  289  Story  of  a  great  stone  fall- 
ing from  heaven,  ib  Lysander  visits 
the  maritime  towns  of  Asia,  and  eve- 
ry where  sets  up  an  oligarchy  com- 
posed of  his  own  friends  and  crea- 
tures, 290.  He  expels  the  Samians 
and  Sestians,  291.  Bestores  the  £gi- 
netz,  Melians,  and  Scionsans  to  their 
possessions,  ib.  Athens  is  greatly 
distressed  by  famine,  and  Lysander 
obliges  it  to  surrender  at  discretion, 
ib.  The  Athenians  are  obliged  to 
pull  down  the  fortifications  of  the 
Piraeus  and  the  long  walls,  to  recal 
their  exiles,  and  to  keep  such  a  num- 
ber of  ships  as  the  LacedsEmonians  are 
pleased  to  aUow  them,  292.  Lysan- 
der finds  a  pretence  to  change  their 
form  of  government.  293.  Bums  aU 
their  ships,  except  twelve,  luxl  pullfl 
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down  their  wiUti  vith  erery  iniltnce 
of  festivity,  ib.    Sets  up  the  thirty  ty- 
fanta,  t^.    Puts  s  gwrison  in  the  cita- 
del, ib,     LysMider  sends  the  treasures 
he  had  taken  to  Athens,  by  Gylippus, 
who  opens  the  bottoms  of  the  bags, 
and  takes  out  large  sums,  ib.   In  what 
manner  that  fraud  was  discovered,  ib, 
Sciraphidas  proposes  to  exclude  all 
gold  and  silver  money  from  Sparta, 
294.     Ly Sander  has  interest  enough  to 
get  it  retained  as  the  public  tresaure, 
ib.     This  proves  a    most  pernicious 
measure  for  his  country,  ib.  He  erects 
his  own  statue,  and  those  of  his  offi- 
cers, in  brass,  at  Delphi,  and  dedicates 
two  golden  stars  to  Castor  and  Pollux, 
ih.     He  likewise  places  there  the  gal- 
ley made  of  gold  and  ivory,  which  Cy- 
rus had  presented  him  with»  205.  Has 
alunv  erected  to  him,  and  hymns  sung, 
ib*     His  favours  to  the  poets  who 
flattered  him,  ib.     Flattery  renders 
him  extremely  arrogant  and  cruel,  296. 
Inaunce  of  his  cruelty,  ib.    On  the 
complaint  of  Pharnabazus  against  him, 
the  Ephori  send  the  scytate,  and  re- 
cal  him,  ib.  Pharnabazus  outwits  him, 
and  makes  him  his  own  accuser,  297. 
Lysander  pretends  an  obligation    to 
visit  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon, 
ib      Returns,  upon  hearing  that  the 
oligarchies  were  going  to  be  dissolv- 
ed, 2y«.    Is  appointed  general  again, 
ib,    U  prevented  from  taking  Athens 
again,  by  the  jealousy  of  Pausanias, 
ib     Tlie  Athenians  soon  revolt;  and 
that  circumstance  redeems  the  repu- 
tation of  Lysander,  t*.     Several  say- 
ing;8  of   his,  ib.    On  the  demise  of 
Agis,  he  finds  means  to  get  Agesilaus 
appointed  king,  notwithstanding  the 
pretensions  of  Leotychidas,  and  the 
lameness  of  Agesilaus,  299.    Advises 
Agesilaus  to  carry  the  war  into  Asia, 
and  goes  with  him  as  one  of  his  coun- 
sellors, ib.  300.  The  king  Ends  that  I.y- 
sander   is  treated  with  superior  dis- 
tinction, and  humbles  him  more  than 
he  ought  to  have  done  such  a  friend, 
ib,    Lvsander  comes  to  an  explana- 
tion with  Agesilaus,  and  has  the  lieu- 
tenancy of  the  Hellespont  given  him, 
301.    He  draws  off  Spithridates  from 
the  Persian  interest,  ib      He  returns 
to  Sparta,  and  forms  a  design  to  open 
a  way  to  the  throne  to  all  the  citizens 
at  Sparta,  or,  at  least,  to  all  the  Hera- 
clidae,  ib.    Hopes,  if  he  cannot  effect 
this,  to  have  the  best  pretensions  him- 
self, ib.    Gets  Cleon  of  Halicarnassus 
to  compose  him  an  oration  suitable  to 
the  occasion,  ib,    Endeavoors  to  sup- 
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port  bis  scheme  with  divine  sanctioiis, 

302.  The  priests  of  Ammon  accuse 
him,  but  the  Spartans  regard  them 
not,  ib.  Avails  himself  of  a  pretend- 
ed son  of  Apollo,  ib.  Gives  it  out 
that  there  were  certain  oracles  at 
Delphi,  which  none  but  a  son  of  Apol- 
lo  was  to  open,  ib.  The  whole  scheme 
miscarries  through  the  cowardice  of 
one  of  the  agenu ;  but  is  not  detect- 
ed tiU  after  the  death  of  Lysander, 

303.  Charged  with  engaging  his 
country  in  the  Boeotian  war,  ib.  He 
is  sent  against  the  Thebans  with 
one  army,  and  Paiisanias  with  ano- 
ther, 304.  He  takes  Orohomenus  and 
Lebadia,  ib.  Sends  letters  to  Pausa- 
nias,  that  he  will  meet  him  at  Haliar- 
tus,  ib.  The  Thebans  intercept  the 
messenger,  and  march  in  the  night  to 
Haliartus,  ib.  They  order  a  party  to 
wheel  about,  and  take  Lysander  in 
the  rear,  ib.  Another  party  sallies 
out  with  the  Haliartians,  ami  kills 
Lysander,  305.  After  this,  his  army 
is  put  to  the  rout,  ib,  Pausanias 
marches  to  Haliartus,  and  recovers 
Lysander's  body  by  treaty,  i^.  It  is 
buried  in  the  territories  of  the  Pano- 
pa^ans,  ib.  An,  ancient  oracle  ful- 
filled by  Lysander*s  being  killed  near 
the  river  lloplites,  306.  Lysander's 
poverty,  which  was  discovered  after 
bis  death,  proves  an  advantage  to  his 
character,  ib  Amongst  his  papers, 
after  his  death,  is  found  that  political 
one,  which  discovered  his  design  to 
make  the  crown  elective,  ib.  Age- 
silaus is  inclined  to  publish  it,  but  is 
restrained  by  Lacratidas,  307.  Tho 
Spartans  fine  the  persons  who  flew  o^ 
from  their  engagement  to  his  daugh- 
ters, ib, 

Lifsander,  son  of  Lybis,  iii.  372. 
Chosen  one  of  the  Ephori  through  the 
interest  of  Agis,  373.  Proposes  a 
decree  for  the  cancelling  of  debts,  ib. 
Accuses  king  Leonidas,  375.  Is  pro- 
secuted by  the  Ephori  for  his  decree 
relating  to  debts,  376.  Deceived  by 
the  artful  Agesilaus,  377. 

Lytandridu9  the  Mcgalopolltan,  his 
advice  to  Cleomenes,  iii.  400. 

Lynadet  of  Megalopolis,  sets  him- 
self up  tyrant  there,  in  hopes  of  find- 
ing superior  happiness  in  power,  iv. 
260.  Is  disappointed,  and  quits  the 
sovereignty,  f 6.  Joins  !)is  city  to  the 
Achzan  league,  ib,  iii.  387.  Is  chosen 
general  of  ibat  league,  and  declares 
war  against  the  Spartans,  iv.  260. 
Quarrels  with  Aratus,  and  loses  his 
interest,  ih.     Forms    a   scheme   to 
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have  all  the  honour  of  bringing  Aris* 
lomachus,  tjmnt  of  Argos,  into  the 
league,  but  is  diiappointed,  263.  An* 
toa  neglecta  to  aupport  him  with  the 
infantry  and  he  is  killed  hy  Cleo- 
]nenea»^65;  iii.38r. 

lAfMidet,  a  man  in  a  low  iphere  of 
life,  by  the  instructions  of  Aspasia,  be- 
comes one  of  the  principal  and  most 
polite  men  in  Athens,  i.  S77. 

iMtidice^  daughter  of  Peiops,  and 
mother  of  Alcmena,  i.  5. 

LynmachuM^  father  of  Aristides,  ii. 
102. 

Lyaimachu$,  son  of  Aristides,  expe- 
riences the  bounty  of  the  Athenians, 
ii.  131. 

l^HmachuM,  grandson  of  Aristides, 
turns  inter|ireter  of  dreams  for  his 
bread,  ii  131. 

Lynmaehua^  l^ing,  forges  a  letter  to 
Pyrrhus,  as  from  Ptolemy,  ii.  210. 
]{a\  ages  Upper  Macedonia,  211.  Di- 
vides the  kingdom  of  Macedonia  with 
Pyrrhus,  215.  Marches  against  him 
as  far  as  Edessa,  upon  which  Pyrrhus 
retires,  and  loses  his  share  of  Mace- 
donia, ib.  Speech  to  One&icritus,  iii. 
203.  Suspected  by  his  allies  on  ac- 
count of  his  great  power,  iv.  65.  Ta- 
ken prisoner  by  Dromichxtes,  71. 

Lytimachua  the  Acarnanian,  pre- 
ceptor to  Alexander,  iii.  162.  Desires 
to  go  with  his  master  against  the 
Arabians  on  Antilibanus,  by  which 
Alexander  runs  no  small  risk  of  hia 
life,  182. 

Lt/nppMt  the  Achcan  general,  ii. 

-I/O. 

LydppWi  Alexander  suffers  no 
other  artist  to  make  his  sUtue,  iii.  160. 
Represents  in  figures  of  brass  Alex- 
ander killing  a  lion,  199. 


MACARJA^  daughter  of  Hercules, 
it.  54 

t  Macedonia  subdued  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  the  lime  of  Perseus,  ii.  25- 

Macedonian*,  grtsX  lovers  of  their 
kitiKs»n.  21. 

Macedonicut,  a  name  given  to  Me- 
tell.:».241. 

MachamdaOf  the  Lacedxmonian  ty- 
rant, killed  in  battle  by  Philopcemen, 
ii.  172. 

Macharet,  son  of  Mithridates,  sends 
Li!;  ilJusacrown  of  gold,  and  desires 
to  be  admitted  into  the  friendship 
an<I  alliance  of  the  Romans,  ii.  392. 

Machterioneo,  the  poaterity  of  Anti- 
cratet  so  called^  iji.  78. 
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Mkteamo,  the  favonrite  of  Angaatu^ 
iv.  41. 

MaUuOf  SpuriuB,  stabbed  by  Servi- 
lius  Ahala  for  aspiring  to  the  monar- 
chy, iv.  117. 

M^oHo,  Palus,  ii.  249 ;  iii.  202. 

Magacuo,  brother  to  Pharnabazui, 
ii.  357. 

Mlag^,  brother  to  Ptolemy,  king  of 
Egypt;  his  life  aaved by  Cleomenes, 
iii.  407. 

Magi,  the  Persian,  iii.  160;  ir. 
216. 

■f  Ji£agne9ia,  a  ciiy  given  Themia- 
tocles  bv  the  king  of  Persia,  to  supply 
him  with  bread,  i.  215. 

Magnedan  citizen,  Antony  gtvea 
the  estate  of  one  to  a  cook  for  leas- 
ing one  aupper,  iv.  97. 

t  MiUffneoiano,  ii.  191. 196. 

Mago,  the  Carthaginian  admiral, 
joins  Icetes  in  his  attempt  upon  Syra- 
cuae,  i.  409.  Miscarries,  and  returns  t» 
Africa,  411. 

Maia,\  121. 

Maimacterion,  ih  125. 

Malchut,  king  of  Arabia,  sends 
forces  to  the  assistance  of  Antony, 
iv.  122. 

Maldte*  and  Viogiton,  sent  by  the 
Thebans  into  Theasaly  to  revenge  the 
death  of  Pelopidas,  ii.  66. 

t  Malea,  promontory  of,  iiL  373. 
391. 

+  MiUiac  Bay,  i.  273. 

J  Main,  Alexander's  danger  in  the 
attack  of  their  city,  iii.  212. 218. 

MalliuOf  or  MdnHtto,  Luctua,  an  as- 
sistant to  Cato  the  elder  in  attempt- 
ing the  heights  near  Thermopylx,  iL 
145. 

Mamerd  pretend  to  be  deacend- 
anta  of  Mamercus  the  son  of  Kuma,  i. 
123 

Mamercuo,  tyrant  of  Catana,  forms 
an  alliance  with  Timoleon,  i.  404. 
Enviea  his  achievements,  and  enters 
into  league  with  the  Carthaginians, 
418.  Is  beaten  by  Timoleon,  and  flies 
to  Hippos  tyrant  of  Messina,  420. 
Surrenders  to  Timoleon,  and  is  sent 
to  Syracuse,  where  put  to  death, 
421. 

f  Mamenineo,  a  warlike  people,  in- 
habitants of  Messina,  ii.  227. 

Mamurino  Veturiut  makes  eleven 
brazen  shields,  in  resemblance  of 
that  which  Numa  pretended  to  have 
fallen  from  heaven.    See  Vehiriut. 

Mancinui,    Caius,    the    consul,    i^ 
beaten  by  the  Nuroantines,  and  make 
a  peace,  for  which  he  is  disgraced  and 
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imprifloned,  and  the  petee  aniuined^ 
iri.  416. 

ijMandontumf  iii.  370. 

Mandriddaa  the  Spartan,  tells  Pyr- 
rhua, — **If  he  is^a  god,  he  will  do 
them  n&  injustice';  if  a  man»  there 
will  be  found  as  good  a  one  as  he," 
ii.  232. 

MatulrocHdas,  the  son  of  Ecphanes, 
assists  Agis  in  his  schemes  for  re- 
storing the  Spartan  constitution,  iii. 
372.  Called  to  account  for  it  by  the 
Ephori,  376. 

ManUiw  tezpelled  the  senate  by 
9ato,  ii.  148. 

MamUut  the  tribune,  his  law  in  fa- 
vour of  Pompey,  iii.  106.  Accused  of 
having  robbed  the  public,  and  defend- 
ed by  Cicero,  iv.  8. 

MJamuM  AdUua  Glabrio,  sent  against 
Antiochus,  whom  he  defeats  at  Ther- 
mopylx,  ii.  145.  196. 

Mamut  JiqidHiu,  ii.  252. 

JHJamtu  Curiut  DentaiuB  triumphs 
thrice,  ii.  133.  Cato  the  elder  oiten 
visits  his  little  farm,  id.  He  defeats 
Pyrrbus,  ih.  His  answer  to  the  Sam- 
nite  ambassadors,  who  offered  him 
gold,  134. 

Mantitu,  Titus,  the  temple  of  Janus 
diut  in  his  consulship,  i.  122. 

ManHtu,  wilh  Sylla's  veterans, 
engaged  in  Catiline's  conspiracy,  iv. 

ManKua,  Torquatus,  causes  his  own 
son  to  be  beheaded  for  fighting  with- 
out orders,  though  he  gained  the  vic- 
tory, i.  301. 

ManUui  saves  the  Capitol,  i.  241. 
Put  to  death  for  aspiring  to  the  su- 
preme power  in  Rome,  249. 

Manlitta  the  tribune,  opposes  Fla- 
minius  in  his  solicitation  for  the  con- 
sulship, ii.  184. 

Matiiut  defeated  by  the  Ambrones, 
ii.  256 

ManUtUj  Lucius,  defeated  by  Ser- 
torius'  lieutenant,  iii.  11. 

Mhn&ut,  Lucius.     See  MtUUua, 

ManUu*  conspires  against  Sertorius, 
iii.  22. 

ManUuf,  his  application  to  Tiberius, 
iii.  421. 

t  Mantinea^  ii.  164.  172.  Taken  by 
Aratus,  iii.  386.  its  name  changed  to 
Antigonia,  iv.  272.  Battle  of  Manti- 
nea,  i  332 ;  ii.  172. 

t  Marathon^  battle.of,  ii.  107. 

Marathonian  bull  conquered  by 
Theseus,  i.  8. 

Marathiu,  to  fulfil  an  oracle,  offers 
h\mself  up  at  the  head  of  the  army,  i. 
24, 


MarceUinut  and  IhmiUuB  demand 
of  Pompey,  whether  he  will  stand 
for  the  consulship  or  .not,  ii.  463 ;  iii. 
126.  ^ 

MarcelluB,  brother-in-law  to  Caesar 
Octavianus,  iv.  35. 

Jtfarceliw,  Marcus,  goes  with  Cras- 
sus  to  Cicero's  house  at  midnight,  with 
letters  relating  to  Catiline's  conspi- 
racy, iv.  12. 

Marcelku,  the  tribune,  son  of  the 
conqueror  of  Syracuse,  ii.  96. 

Jdarceilut,  son  of  Caius,  his  mother 
Octavia  dedicates  a  library,  and  Au- 
gustus a  theatre,  to  his  memory,  ii.  98. 

MarceUiu  the  consul,  attended  by 
the  senate,  commands  Pompey  to  pre- 
pare for  the  defence  of  his  country,  iii. 
132.  Opposes  Caesar's  demands,  and 
marches  out  to  the  army,  133. 

MdrceUuB  the  quxstor,  iv.  183.  Col- 
league with  Cato,  ib. 

liIiJiGxu.U8,  Marcus  Claudius,  the 
original  of  his  family,  ii.  68.  Whence 
the  surname  of  Marcellus,  ib.  His  great 
skill  in  war,  particularly  in  single  com- 
bat, ib.  He  rescues  his  brother  Otaci. 
lius,  ib.  Appointed  sedile  and  augur, 
ib.  Some  time  after  the  first  Punic 
war,  Rome  is  engaged  in  a  war  with 
the  Gaut8,.69.  They  are  defeated  by 
Flaminius,  70,  Flaminius  and  his  col- 
league being  deposed,  Marcellus  is  ap- 
pointed consul,  and  takes  Cneius  Cor- 
nelius for  his  colleague,  71.  The  Ro- 
mans besiege  Acerrae,  ib.  Viridoroa- 
rus,  king  of  the  Gesatae,  lays  waste  the 
country  about  the  Po,  ib.  Marcellus 
comes  up  with  lum  near  Clastidium, 
72.  A  battle  ensues,  in  which  Marcel- 
lus, with  numbers  greatly  inferior,  de- 
feats the  enemy,  and  kills  their  king 
Viridomanis,  ib.  Consecrates  the  Spo- 
lia  Opima  to  Jupiter  Feretrius,  73.  Is 
honoured  with  a  triumph,  ib  The 
Gauls  obtain  reasonable  conditions  of 
peace,  ib.  The  Romans  make  an  of- 
fering to  Apollo  on  this  occasion,  and 
send  a  present  to  Hiero,  king  of  Syra- 
cuse, 74.  Hannibal  enters  Italy,  and 
Marcellus  is  sent  with  a  fleet  to  Sicily, 
ib.  After  the  great  blow  at  Cannae, 
Marcellus  sends  fifteen  hundred  men 
to  assist  in  the  defence  of  Rome,  ib» 
Is  ordered  to  head  the  remainder  of 
the  Roman  army,  which  had  retired  to 
Canustum,  ib.  The  Romans  wisely  join 
the  boldness  of  Marcellus  with  the 
caution  of  Fabius  Maximus,  ib.  What 
Hannibal  said  of  them,  75.  Marcellus 
marches  to  the  relief  of  Naples  and 
Nola,  ib.  Recovers  Bandius  to  the  lio- 
man  interest,  ib,    Hannibal  marches 
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ainunft  Nola,  tn  confidence  of  Mstst- 
ance  from  the  inhabitants ;  but  Mar- 
cellus  if  prepared,  and  the  Roniana  sal- 
]y  out  upon  the  enemy  at  three  differ- 
ent gates,  76.  The  Cartbaffinians  are 
defeated  for  the  first  time,  i6.  Mar- 
cellus  is  called  to  the  consulate,  but 
lays  it  down,  upon  the  omens  being 
dectered  inauspicious,  ib.  Attacks 
Hannibal,  when  he  had  sent  out  large 
detachments  for  plunder,  and  defeats 
him  again,  77.  Three  hundred  of  Han- 
nibal's  cavalry  come  over  to  him,  ib. 
On  the  death  of  Hier<»nymus,  the  Car* 
tba|^nians  assert  their  claim  to  Sidly 
again,  and  Marcellus,  now  consul  the 
^  third  time,  is  sent  into  that  island,  ib. 
With  much  difficulty  ht  procures  leave 
from  the  senate  to  employ  the  fugi- 
lives  from  Cannc,  78  Hippocrates, 
the  Syracusan  general,  hoping,  by 
means  of  the  Caithaflinians,  to  set  him- 
self up  tyrant,  attacks  the  Romans  in 
the  district  of  Leontium»  ib.  Marcel- 
lus  takes  Leontium,  ib.  Hippocrates, 
by  representing;  Marcellus  as  a  san- 
guinary man,  gains  admission  into  Sy- 
racuse, and  bids  defiance  to  Marcellus, 

79.  Marcellus  attacks  it  both  by  sea 
and  land,  ib.  Prepares  a  prodigious 
machine  upon  eight  galleys  fastened 
together,  ib.  Archimedes  despises 
his  prcparviions,  ib.  The  great  de- 
struction which  the  philosopner's  en- 
gines made  among  the  Roman  ships, 

80.  Marcellus'  great  machine  called 
Sambuca,  is  broken  in  pieces,  81.  Ar- 
chimedes has  scorpions,  and  other  en- 
gines, to  act  at-a  less  distance,  ib.  Mar- 
cellus calls  him  the  mathematical  Bri- 
areus,  83.  During  the  siege  of  Syra- 
cuse. Marcellus  takes  Megara,  in  Sici- 
ly, 83.  Attacks  Hippocrates  at  Acril- 
Ix,  and  kills  eight  thousand  of  his  men, 
ib.  In  the  conferences  held  with  the 
Syracusans  about  the  ransom  of  Da- 
mippus,  Marcellus  takes  notice  of  a 
tower  which  might  be  gained,  ib.  In 
the  night  of  Diana's  festival,  he  gets 
into  the  city,  snd  forcibly  enters  tlie 
Ilexapylum,  84.  The  subsequent  ope- 
rations, t^.  n.  His  oflicers  compli- 
ment  him  on  his  taking  the  city,  but 
he  weeps  at  the  thought  of  what  it  was 
to  suffer,  ib.  He  is  much  afflicted  at 
the  unhappy  fate  of  Archimedes,  85. 
His  mercy  to  the  people  of  Enguium, 
86.  He  is  called  home  to  carry  on 
the  war  against  Hannibal,  87.  Carries 
with  him  the  most  valuable  of  the  ata- 
tucsand  paintings  from  Syracuse,  ib. 
is  satisfied  on  this  occasion  with  an 
ovatiooi  88.    Accused  by  the  Syracu- 


sans  before  the  senate,  bat  honoura- 
bly acquitted,  89     Continues  his  pro- 
tection  to  them  notwithstandingp,  und 
their  liberty  and  laws  by  his  means 
are  confirmed  to  them,  90.    Marches 
against  Hannibal,  and  acts  with  more 
vigour  than  the  ofiiceTS  before  hiro, 
ib.    Recovers  the  best  towns  of  the 
Samnites,  and  makes  three  thousand 
ofHannibaPs  men  prisoners,  91.  Cne- 
ius  Fulvius,  the  proconsul,  with  eleven 
tribunes,  and  great  part  of  his  army,  is 
slain  in  Apulia,  ib.    Marcellus  reven- 
ges his  death,  ib.    Hannibal  lays  many 
snares  for  him,  but  he  escapes  them, 
ib     Called  upon  to  declare  Quintus 
Fulvios  dictator:  his  colleague  having 
refiised  to  nominate  him*  ib .     Wat ch- 
ea  the  motions  of  Hannibal,  while  Fa- 
bius  Maxtmus  besieges  Tarentuoi,  92. 
A  battle  is  fought  at  Canusium,    in 
which  Marcellus  is  beaten,  ib     He  re  - 
news  the  charge  the  next  day,  and  am- 
ply redeema  Uie  Roman  honour,  93. 
Marcellus  retires  to  Sinuessa,  for  the 
refireshment  of  his  wounded  soldiers, 
94.    Hannibal  ravages  the  country,  t6. 
Bibulus  accuses  Marcellus  of  neglect 
of  duty,  1*6.    He  is  honourably  acquit- 
ted, and  chosen  consul  a  fifth  time,  ib. 
Allays  a  dangerous  commotion  in  Tus- 
cany, ib.    Does  not  succeed  in  bis  de- 
sire  to  dedicate  his  temple  to  Jhnour 
and  Virtue^  ib.    Several  prodigies  bap- 
pen,  95.    He  is  extremely  desirous  to 
fight  a  decisive  battle  with  Hannibal, 
ib.    Fixes  his  camp  between  Bantia 
and   Venusia,   ib.     Hsnnibal  cuts  in 
pieces  some  troops  that  were  march- 
ing a^fainst  the  western  Locrians,  ib. 
Hannibal  Ukes  advanUge  of  a  hill  that 
lay  between  the  two  camps,  to  form  a 
stratagem,  ib.    Marcellus  goes  with  a 
few  horse  to  reconnoitre  the  hill,  in  or- 
der to  encamp  upon  it,  96.    His  col- 
league Crispinus,  and  his  son  Marcel- 
lus, attend  him,  ib.     Hannibal's  sm- 
bush  rises  out  of  the  woody  hollows, 
kills  Marcellus,  and  mortally  wounds 
C rispi  nus,  t^.    Young  Marcellus  is  car- 
ried off*  wounded,  t^.  and  Crispinos, 
who  dies  of  his  wounds  some  time  af- 
ter, ib.    Hannibal,  after  having  taken 
Marcellus'  signet,  gives  the  body  a 
magnificent  funeral,  and  sends  the  Mh- 
es  in  a  silver  urn  to  his  son,  97.   Mar- 
cellus* public  donstions,  ib.    The  in- 
scription on  the  pedestid  of  his  statue 
in  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Lindus,  ib. 
His  posterity  continues  in  great  splen- 
dour down  to  Marcellus,  the  nephew 
and  son-in-law  of  Augustus,  98. 
MarciOf   daughter  of  Philip,  and 
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wife  to  Cato  the  philosopher,  iii.  333. 
He  lets  llortensius  have  her,  and 
takes  her  ag^n  when  a  rich  widow, 
ib.  352. 

J^Hardus,  or  Martiw^  Numa's  kins- 
man* persuades  him  to  accept  the 
crown  which  the  Romans  offered  him, 
i.  104.  Starves  himself  to  death,  123. 
JUdrciiUt  son  of  Marcius,  marriea 
Pompilia  the  daughter  of  Numa,  i. 
123.  Is  the  father  of  Ancus  Marcius, 
{'6.  Publius  and  Quintus  Marcius  sup- 
ply Rome  with  water,  i.  359. 

J^arciut,  Caius  Marcius.    See  Cs» 
riolanu*, 

Mardv*  PhiUpput,  ii.  34. 
JIfarciuB  employed  by  Catiline  to 
kill  Cicero,  iv.  13. 

f  Marcntit  mount,  i.  245. 
J^arciu,  iy  297. 

Jl£drcu9  CroBtuM      See  Craatut, 
JkiarcuB  JEmiUua  Lepidits,  declared 
vchief  of  the  senate  by  Paulas  iEmilius, 
u.  34. 

See  aU  the  other  Miaci  vnder  their 

family  namei. 
Mdrdianot  conducts  the    Romans 
out  of  PaKhia,  iv.  109,  et  eeg. 
Jlfardan,  the  eunuch,  iv.  121. 
Mardomu;  Xerxes'  g^eneral,  Fau- 
sanius   acts  as  commander   in  chief 
against  him,  ii.  118,  and  Aristides  at 
the   head  of  the  Athenians,  ib     He 
is  killed  in  the  battle  of  Platza,  122. 

Maret^  the  ^aves  of  those  of  Ci- 
mon  near  his  own,  ii.  137. 
Marj^ian  steel,  ii.  472. 
Margitee,  why  Demosthenes  called 
Ale  xander  by  that  name,  iii.  465,  and  n, 
Marcia,  a  comedy  of  Eupolis  so 
called,  ii.  421. 

JUarcian  grove,  dedicated  to  the 
nymph  Marica,  ii.  274. 

Mabius,  Caius,  had  no  third  name, 
ii.  241.  His  statue  at  Ravenna,  942. 
Stem  in  his  countenance,  and  un- 
tractable  in  his  disposition,  ib.  The 
disadvantage  of  his  having  no  know-* 
ledge  of  the  Greek  literature,  ib.  His 
parents  obscure  and  indigent  people, 
ib.  His  father's  name  the  same  with 
his,  and  bis  mother's  Fulcinia,  ib. 
Born  at  a  village  in  the  territory  of 
Arpinum,  ib.  Makes  his  first  cam- 
paign under  Scipio  at  the  siege  of 
Numantia,  ib.  Scipio  foretels  that 
he  would  one  day  be  a  great  general, 
243.  When  tribune  of  the  people, 
he  proposes  a  law  which  lessened  the 
authority  of  the  patricians  in  matters 
of  judicature,  and  carries  it  against 
the  consul,  ib.  Opposes  the  plebeians 
with  respect  to  a  distribution  of  com. 


ib.  Applies  fbr  the  office  of  aedile, 
and  loses  it,  ib  Is  accused  of  bribery 
in  his  application  for  the  pnetorship, 
and  gains  it  with  great  difficulty,  244. 
Qoes  proprxtor  to  the  farther  Spain, 
and  clears  it  of  robbers,  ib.  Bfarries 
Julia,  of  the  family  of  the  Caesars,  245. 
Instance  of  his  fortitude  in  bearing  an 
operation  in  surgery,  t6.  Metelhia 
takes  him  one  of  his  lieutenants,  in 
the  war  against  Jugurths,  ib.  He 
practises  against  Metellus,  and  takea 
every  method  to  recommend  himself 
to  the  common  soldiers,  ib.  Prevails 
upon  Metellus  to  pass  sentence  of 
death  on  his  friend  Turpilius,  who  had 
lost  the  town  of  Vacca,  and  then  in- 
sults him  for  it,  246.  Applies  to  Me- 
tellus, for  leave  to  go  and  stand  for 
the  consulship,  which  he  gains,  only 
twelve  days  before  the  election,  ib. 
On  his  arrival  at  Rome,  by  false 
charges  against  Metellus,  and  great 
promises  to  the  people,  he  prevaOs  on 
them  to  elect  him,  247.  His  insolent 
speeches  against  the  nobility,  ib.  Me- 
tellus leaves  his  lieutenant  Rutilius  to 
deliver  up  the  forces  to  Marius,  249< 
Bocchus,  father-in-law  to  Jugurths, 
delivers  up  that  prince  to  Sylla,  Ma- 
rius'  quaestor;  who  thence  endea- 
vours to  rob  Marius  of  the  honour  of 
his  exploits  in  Africa,  as  he  had  done 
Metellus,  t3.  Marius  is  elected  con- 
sul again,  though  absent,  in  order  to 
his  goina;  general  against  the  Teu- 
tones  ana  Cimbri,  who  were  march- 
ing towards  Italy  with  an  army  of 
three  hundred  thousand  men,  249. 
He  triumphs  for  the  conquest  of  Ju- 
gurtha,  who  is  led  captive,  250.  After 
the  triumph,  Jugurtha  is  thrust  down 
naked  into  a  dun{|^eon,  and  starved  to 
death,  251.  Matius  enters  the  senate 
in  his  triumphal  robe,  ib.  He  trains 
his  soldiers  to  labour  while  upon  the 
road,  t^.  The  barbarians,  instead  of 
coming  upon  him  immediately,  in- 
vade Spain,  ib.  He  disciplines  his 
troops  in  an  excellent  manner,  ib. 
He  obtains  a  third  and  a  fourth  con- 
sulship, because  the  Romans  did  not 
choose  to  meet  the  barbarians  under 
any  other  general,  252.  The  part 
the  tribune  Saturninus  acted  on  that 
occasion,  ib.  Lutatius  Catulus  is  ap- 
pointed colleague  to  Marius,  ib.  Ma- 
rius  encamps  by  the  river  Rhone,  md 
makes  a  cut  in  the  mouth  of  that 
river,  in  order  to  the  supplying  his 
camp  the  better  with  provisions,  ib. 
The  Cimbri  march  through  Noricum 
against  Catulus,  and  the  Teutones 
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tnd  Ambrones  throosli  Uguriaaf^inst 
Minus,  ib>  Marius  tccustoms  his 
men  to  the  uncouth  and  terrible  looks 
of  the  enemy,  253.  The  troops  com- 
plain of  his  restraining'  them  from 
action,  ib.  He  makes  great  use  of 
the  pretended  prophecies  of  a  Syrian 
woman,  named  Martha,  ib  Two 
▼ultures  which  the  soldiers  had  taken 
and  adorned  with  brazen  collars,  com- 
monly appear  before  any  great  suc- 
cess, 254.  Prodigies  that  happened 
before  the  battle,  ib.  What  hap- 
pened to  Aulas  Pompeius,  on  his  en- 
deavouring to  discredit  the  predic- 
tion of  Batabaces,  ib-  The  Teutones 
attempt  Marius*  intrenchments,  and 
lose  a  number  of  men,i6.  They  march 
by,  and  ask  the  Romans,  whether 
they  have  any  commands  to  Rome, 
255.  Marius  follows,  and  prepares 
Ibr  battle  near  Aquae  Seztiie,  ib. 
Pitches  upon  a  camp  that  afforded 
little  water,  i6.  The  attempu  of  the 
servants  of  the  army  to  get  water, 
brings  on  an  action,  ib.  The  Am- 
brones and  Ligurians  are  the  first 
that  engage,  ib.  The  Ambrones  are 
defeated,  256.  The  Romans  pass  a 
diaagreeable  night  notwithstanding, 
ib,  Marius  despatches  Claudius  Mar- 
cellus,  to  lie  in  ambush  behind  the 
enemy  with  three  thousand  men,  257. 
The  battle  described,  ib.  The  troops 
vote  Marius  such  of  the  tents  as  were 
not  plundered,  ib.  As  he  is  preparing 
to  set  fire  to  piles  of  the  enemy's  arms, 
news  is  brought  him  of  his  bein^ 
elected  consuls  fifth  time,  258.  Ca- 
tulus  gives  up  the  Alps  to  the  Cimbri, 
and  posts  himself  behind  the  river 
Athesis,  ib.  The  Romans  fiy,  and  Ca- 
tulus,  when  unable  to  stop  them,  puts 
himself  at  their  head,  259.  Marius 
goes  to  Rome,  but  refuses  the  triumph 
that  was  offered  him,  260.  He  joins 
Oatulus,  ib.  What  passed  between 
Marius  and  the  ambassadors  of  the 
Cimbri,  ib.  He  contrives  a  new  form 
for  the  iaveltn,  ib.  The  battle  with 
the  Cimbri,  261.  The  desperate  be- 
haviour of  the  Cimbri,  and  their  wo- 
men, on  the  defeat,  262.  Marius  gains 
the  honour  of  the  day,  though  Catulus 
did  most  service,  263.  He  is  called 
the  third  founder  of  Rome,  ib.  He 
courts  the  people  for  a  sixth  consal- 
ahip,  1^.  Timid  in  popular  assemblies, 
ib.  Obtains  the  consulship  by  the  as- 
sistance of  Glaucias  and  Satuminua, 
throws  out  Metellus,  and  gets  Vale- 
rius Flaccus  electedhis  colleague,  264. 
Abeti  Satuminua  in  his  Agrainan  htw » 
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in  the  murder  of  Nonius ;  and  in  a 
claaae  obliging  the  senate  to  confirm 
whatever  the  people  should  enact,  ib. 
By  means  of  the  snare  that  lurked  in 
that  clause,  and  Marius*  prevarication, 
Metellus  is  banished,  265.  Marias 
acts  a  double  part  between  the  no- 
bility  and  the  seditious  tribunes,  266. 
Satuminua,  and  the  rest  of  the  cabal, 
fly  into  the  Capitol,  but  are  forced  to 
submit  for  want  of  water,  ib.  The 
members  of  the  cabal  are  despatched 
by  the  people,  on  their  cominr  down 
into  the  forum,  ib.  Marius  (Kclines 
offering  himself  for  the  censorship, 
through  fear  of  a  repulse,  ib.  On  the 
recal  of  Metellus,  Marius  takes  a  voy- 
age into  Aaia,  and  endeavours  to  stir 
up  Mithridates  to  war,  in  hope»  of  be- 
ing appointed  general  aeainst  hiro, 
2^.  Boccbus,  king'  of  Numidja» 
erects  in  the  Capitol  a  set  of  fie-ures  ^ 
comprising  the  history  of  his  dctfiver- 
ing  up  Jugurtha  to  Sylla,  ib.  This 
inflames  the  jealousy  of  Marius,  ib.  A 
civil  war  is  prevented  for  the  present, 
by  the  breaking  out  of  the  Marsian 
war,  or  the  war  <n  the  allies,  ib.  Marius 
does  not  distinguish  himself  in  that 
war  like  Sylla,  26a  Tet  he  kills  «x 
thousand  m  the  enemy  in  one  battle, 
and  suffers  not  Pompedius  Silo,  one 
of  their  best  genersJs,  to  take  any 
advantage  of  him,  ib.  He  lays  down 
his  command,  under  pretence  of  ina- 
bility, t».  Yet  he  solicits  the  chief 
command  against  Mithridates,  through 
the  tribune  Sulpitius,  ib.  Takes  his 
exercises  in  the  Campus  Martius  like 
a  young  man,  269.  Sulpitius  gets  six 
hundrMl  of  the  equestrian  order 
about  him,  whom  he  calls  his  Anti- 
senate,  ib.  That  tribune  kills  the 
son  of  Pompeius  Rufiis,  one  of  the 
consuls,  and  puts  Sylla,  the  other 
consul  to  flight,  ib.  Then  he  decrees 
the  command  to  Marius,  ib.  Marius 
sends  two  officers  to  Sylla,  with  orden 
that  he  should  deliver  up  the  army, 
270.  Sylla  puts  those  officers  to  death, 
and  marches  immediately  towards 
Rome,  ib.  Marius,  after  aome  crael- 
ties,  and  a  vain  attempt  to  raise 
forces,  flies,  ib.  His  friends  desert 
him,  ib.  He  retires  to  Salonium,  a 
little  villa  of  his ;  and  from  thence  to 
Ostia,  where  he  embarks,  attended 
only  by  Granius,  ib.  Young  Marius 
is  in  danger,  but  is  saved  by  a  bailiif 
of  his  father-in-law  Motius,  and  car- 
ried towards  Rome  in  a  cart-load  of 
beans,  "ib.  Young  Marias  sails  for 
Africa,  1^.    The  elder  Marios  coasts 
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Italy,  ii.    Distrened  hj  fear  of  his 

old  enemies,  his  infirniities,  and  bad 
weather,  he  goes  on  shore  at  Cir- 
ezum,  ib.  In  great  want  of  provisions, 
and  hunted  by  Sylla's  soldiers;  yet 
encourages  his  little  company  by  a 
prophecy    that    he     should    gain   a 
seventh  consulship,  271.    He  espies  a 
troop  of  horse  making  towards  him, 
and  with  much  difficulty  gets  on  board 
a  vessel,  ib.  The  mariners,  after  having 
refused  to  surrender  him  to  the  horse- 
men, set  him  ashore  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Liris,  and  there   desert 
him,  272     He  applies  to  a  cottager  to 
hide  him,  ib.    On  the  noise  of  per- 
sons sent  by  Geminius  to  search  for 
him,  he  leaves  the  cave  where  he 
was  lurking,  and  plunges  into  one* of 
the   marches,  ib.    He  is  discovered, 
and  carried  to  Mintumae,  ib.  The  ma- 
gistrates place  him  at   the  house  of 
Fannia,  who  had  an  inveterate  aver- 
sion to  him,  273.    She  forgets  her  re- 
sentment, and   entertains  Marius  tn 
the  best  manner,  ib.    He  is  encou- 
raged by  an  omen,  ib.    The  magis- 
trates of  Mintumae  pass  sentence  of 
death  upon  him,f5.   The  executioner, 
who  was  either  a  Gaul  or  a  Cimbrian, 
trembles  at  the  voice  of  Marius,  and 
at  a  light  which  darted  from  his  eyes, 
ib.     The  soldier  reports  this  to  the 
people,  and  they  resolve  to  conduct 
him  whenever  he  pleased,  274.  They 
lead  him  even  through  the  Marcian 
grove,  ib.     He  goes  on  board  a  vessel 
provided  by  one  Belxus,  ib.    Finds 
his  son-in-law  Granius  in  the  isle  of 
£naria,  t^.    Touches  at  Sicily,  from 
whence   be    escapes  with  difficulty, 
ib.     Is   informed    in   the    island    of 
Meninx    that   his    son    Marius    had 
escaped  to  Africa,  and  was  gone  to 
implore    succour    of    Hiempsal,   ib. 
Lands  in  Africa,  and  receives  a  mes- 
sage from  the  praetor  Sextilius,  com- 
manding him  to  depart,  ib.    His  no- 
ble answer,  ib     The  king  of  Numidia 
detains  young  Marius  at  his  court ;  but 
a  love  adventure  sets  him  free,  and  he 
returns  to  his  father,  275.    The  omen 
of  two  scorpions  fighting  puts  Marius 
upon  escapmg  to  a  neighbouring  is- 
land, and  soon  after  he  sees  a  party  of 
Numidian  horse  in  pursuit  of  him,  ib. 
He  IS  informed  of  the  quarrel  between 
the  consuls  Cinna  and  OcUvius^   ib. 
Octavius  having  expelled  Cinna  and 
appointed  another  consul  in  his  room, 
Cinna  collects   forces,  and  maintains 
the  war  against  them,  ib.     Murius  sails 
to  join  him  with  only  a  tfaousvid  men. 
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1^.  He  arrives  at  Telemon,  a  part  of 
Tuscany,  and  proclaims  liberty  to  the 
slaves,  ib.  Collects  a  considerable 
force,  and  fills  forty  ships,  ib  Makes 
Cinna  an  offer  of  his  assistance,  which 
is  accepted,  ib.  Cinna  declares  him  ^ 
proconsul,  and  sends  him  the  fasces, 
which  he  rejects,  276.  He  cuts  off 
the  enemy's  convoys  at  sea,  and  makes 
himself  master  of  the  maritime  towns, 
t(.  Ostia  is  betrayed  to  him,  ib.  liie 
consul  Octavius  is  slain,  ib.  He  en- 
ters Rome,  after  having  demurred,  un« 
der  pretence  of  being  an  exile,  277. 
Manus  selects  a  g^ard  from  the  slaves, 
and  calls  them  his  Bardiaeans,  ib.  These 
put  all  to  death  whose  salutation  Ma- 
rius does  not  return,  ib.  Account  of 
the  dreadful  massacres,  ib.  Cornutus 
escapes  through  the  fidelity  of  his 
slaves,  278.  Mark  Antony  the  orator 
is  discovered  in  his  retreat,  and  slain, 
ib.  Lutatius  Catulus,  formerly  the 
colleague  of  Marius,  in  despair  puts 
an  end  to  his  life,  ib.  The  Bardiaeans 
are  cut  off  by  Cinna  and  Sertorius, 
279.  News  is  brought  that  Sylla  had 
put  an  end  to  the  Mithridatic  war,  and 
was  returning  to  Rome,  ib.  This  gives 
a  short  respite  to  the  miseries  of 
Rome,  ib.  Marius  is  elected  consul 
the  seventh  time,  and  the  very  day  he 
enters  on  his  office,  orders  Sextus 
LuclnuB  to  be  thrown  down  the  Tar- 
peian  rock,  t^.  Finds  his  faculties 
fai],t^.  Has  recourse  to  the  bottle, 
ib.  Becomes  delirious,  ib.  Dies  at 
the  age  of  seventy,  with  the  chagrin 
of  an  unfortunate  wretch,  who  had 
not  obtained  what  he  wanted,  280. 
His  death  productive  of  the  greatest 
joy  in  Rome,  ib.  His  son  treads  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  cruelty,  and  comes  to  / 
an  untimely  end,  ib. 

MariuBf  son  of  Caius  Marius,  ii. 
270.  Goes  to  beg  succours  of  Hiemp- 
sal king  of  Numidia,  274.  Is  detained 
at  his  court,  but  makes  bis  escape,  275. 
Is  beaten  by  Sylla,  334.  Behaves 
with  cruelty,  280.  Flics  to  Prxneste, 
336.    Kills  himself,  280.  339. 

Mariu9  CeUuM.     See  Celaut 

«4lan'u«,  l^larcus,  proscribed  by  Syl- 
ii.  840. 

Jilariust  Marcus,  a  Roman  officer, 
sent  by  Sertorius  to  act  as  general  for 
Mithridates,  ii.  276.  380;  iii.  22. 

Mariu**  mules,  who  so  called,  ii. 
la,  151 

Marphadate*,  a  Cappadocian  prince, 
husband  to  Psyche,  with  whom  young 
Cutu  hud  an  intrigue,  iii.  366. 

Mtirrioffe,  customs  tod  ceremoniei 
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felatiiigtoittlBome,  i.42.  SooniliiiP 
Iaw8  conceniin^  it,  53.  Eegulationi 
of  Lyeurgui*  81,  and  of  Solon  about  it, 
149. 

t  JMbrructnuifw,  ii.  IB. 

JMont  ip%en  out  m  the  fiither  of 
Bomulus  and  Remaa,  i  31. 

\MctndUe99  cityo^  founded  by  a 
merchant,  i.  133. 

\Manh  SyU*  persuades  them  to 
decUre  for  the  Ronans,  ii  310. 

Manyat  put  to  death  by  Dionynut 
the  elder,  for  a  dream,  vr.  147. 

ManhOt  a  Syrian  |>ropheteaB,  dreis- 
ed  up  by  Mahus  with  great  pomp ; 
she  attends  him  in  his  expeditions, 
and  he  makes  great  use  of  her  predic- 
tions, ii.  393 

MarHa     See  AHarcia. 

MarUaUtt  iv.  393. 

JMkirtfafiiM,  a  gladiator.  It.  383. 

MarHuM  Rex  marries  TerUa,  the 
sister  of  Ciodius,  iv.  33. 

MarHuM,  iv.  31. 

Maru0u9,  a  tribune  of  the  people, 
tears  the  royal  diadems  from  the  sta- 
tues of  Cxsar,  iii.  377.  Deposed  by 
Csesar,  ib. 

Mdti9Hu9^  a  Persian  officer,  behares 
with  great  courage,  ii.  117.  Is  killed 
in  battle  by  the  Athenians,  ib. 

MassiUaru  inclose  their  vineyards 
with  the  bones  of  those  who  fell  in 
the  battle  between  the  Romans  and  the 
Tentones,  ii.  358. 

J^a«jtniMa,kingofNumidia,his  wars 
with  the  Carthaginians,  ii.  156.  A 
steady  friend  to  the  Romans^  ib. 

MatronaUa,  a  feast  in  honour  of  the 
Roman  matrons,  for  their  putting^  an 
end  to  the  war  between  the  Sabines 
and  the  Romans,  i.  50. 

Matuia  Mater,  the  temple  of  a  god- 
dess so  called  by  the  Romans,  i.  222. 

MauriBais,  what  he  said  to  the  se- 
nate ofRorae,  iv.283. 

■f  Mauritania,  iii.  7. 

Mdzaun,  upon  the  impression  made 
on  Parmenio  by  the  Bactrian  horse, 
sends  a  party  round  to  fall  on  those 
^vilo  guarded  Alexander's  baggage, 
iii.  190.  Alexander's  munificence  to 
the  son  of  Mazxus,  198. 

Meal ;  no  sacrifice  to  be  made  with- 
out it,  i.  116. 

Mecanaa,  iv.  105. 

Mechanics  first  cultivated  as  a 
branch  of  philosophy  by  Eudoxus  and 
Archy  tas,  li.  79. 

Medea^  wife  of  iEgeus,  i.  7.  Sup- 
posed to  have  anointed  with  naphtha 
the  crown  and  veil  which  the  gave 
Creon's  daughter,  iii.  194. 


f  Medu^  theb  habits,  iii.  194. 

\  Mexico,  n.\Q  I  331. 

Medinmua  /  a  aheep  and  a  medimntu 
of  com,  each  valued  at  a  dradmui  in 
Solon's  time,  i.  153.  Of  wheat,  sold 
for  a  thousand  drachmas  in  time  of 
fiunine,  ii.  321. 

^MBdiolamm.     SeeJIfiZim. 

t  MftUterramean  Sea,  lii.  233. 

Medium  %  friend  of  Antigonu^,  Us 
dream,  iv.  54^ 

Megabaechu99  famed  for  his  strength 
and  courage,  a  friend  of  young  Cras- 
Mis,  ii.  473     Kills  himself,  475. 

Megjahiae9j  son  of  Spithridates,  s 
lavouiite  of  Agesilaus,  iii.  56. 

Me^abifzui,  Alexander's  letter  to 
him,  ill.  300. 

Megrackt,  archon  of  Athens,  in- 
volves the  city  in  the  guilt  of  saeri- 
lege,  in  theafiair  of  CyJoo,  i.  140. 

MtraeU9^  father  of  Dinomache,  and 
grandbther  of  Alcibuides,  L  321. 

Megttelesj  son  of  Akmxon,  heads  a 
party  of  the  Athenians,  on  their  break- 
ing into  factions  after  the  -leparture 
of  Solon,  i.  159.  Pisistratus  obtains  a 
guard,  and  Megades  flies,  160. 

Megacle;  a  friend  to  Pyrrhus; 
Pyrrhus  tells  him  that  the  oi^er  of 
the  Roman  army  has  nothing  of  the 
barbarian  in  it,  ii.  330.  Pyrrhus 
chansfes  his  dress  with  him,  upon 
which  he  b  attacked  and  killed,  231. 

MeffocUtf  brother  to  Dion,  joined 
in  commission  with  Dion  by  the  Syra- 
cusans,  iv.  159. 

MegoUtw  belonged  to  the  court  of 
Philip  the  son  of  Demetrius,  iv.  27^. 

MB^alopolit  taken  by  Cleomenes,  ii. 

167.  iii.  400.  lU  inhabitants  saved  snd 

restored  by  Philopotmen,  ii.  167.  Hard 

pressed  by  Nabis,  tyrant  of  Lacedz- 

mon,  173. 

"j-  J^Hes^ara  in  Sicily,  ii.  85. 

f  Megara  restored  to  liberty  by 
Demetrius,  iv.  49. 

Megarenaiaru  take  Nisaca,  and  re- 
cover Salamis  from  the  Athenians,  i. 
141.  Salamis  is  recovered  by  Solon, 
1 38.  Their  manner  of  sepulture,  139. 
The  Athenians  forbid  them  to  set  foot 
on  their  territories,  i.  283.  They  ai« 
united  to  the  Athenians  by  Phoci'on, 
iii.  297. 

Megara  in  Macedonia,  ii.  306L 

MiegeUuB  and  J^berittua  migrate  from 
Elea  to  Agrigentum,  which  had  been 
ruined  by  the  Carthaginians  during 
the  Athenian  war,  i.  421. 

MegittonoSa  marries  the  mother  of 
Cleomenes,  iii.  387.  Taken  prisoner 
by  Aratus,  iv.  265. 
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MeiantMy  ;  Artttotle  obseires  thi^t 
^enofiN  of  genius  hftve  aomethinr  of 
it,  ii   383. 

JHlelamppuSf  son  of  Theseus  by  Pe- 
rigune,  16 

J^*anopua,  the  orator,  iii.  457. 
J^£eianUi9^  ill  229. 
J^*-lantfdutf  the  elegiac  poet,  ti.  351. 
J9ielanihu9  of  sicyon,  the  celebrated 
paint*  r,  ;v   H7 

Melanifdiu,  what  he  said  in  praise 
of  F  hue  ion's  wife  to  a  player,  iii.  300. 
f  Aielaty  river  navigable  from  its 
soarccy  It  328  Swells  about  the 
aummer  solstice  like  the  Nile,  and 
pro'luces  the  same  plants,  ib 

Afcleag-er,  Theseus  assists  him    in 
kiUiiii^  the  Calydonian  boar,  i.  21. 
■fjifclibma.W  61. 

Ms'heertet^  ceremonies  in  the  wor- 
ship   if  him.  t  18. 
M^iitippidaSf  iii.  47. 
Meiit9ua  the  philosopher,  Themis- 
toclen  studies  under  Mm,  i.  l89. 

J^eUituif  admiral  of  Samoa,  beats 
the  Athenians,  i.  279.  But  is  after- 
wards defeated  by  Peticles.t^. 

MeUaru,  inhabitants^of  Melos,  one 
of  the  Cyclades,  Alcibiades  the  chief 
cause  of  the  slaughter  amongst  them  ; 
i.  334.  Ly Sander  re-establishes  them, 
i.  291 

f  MleHtc,  an  Athenian  borough,  i. 
139;  iii.  300. 
t  Melitta,  cty  of,  ii.  328. 
JHeHtus,  iii.  1^6. 
f  Miliaria,  iii.  11. 
MeUiretu.     See  Irent. 
Melon,  one  of  the  associates  of  Pe- 
iopida«»  in  delivering  Thebes,  ii.  43. 

Memmu9,  Caius,  accuses  the  two 
Luculli,  ii  406:  iii.  336.' 

Menrnmu,  Pompey's  sister's  hus- 
band i  Pompey,  after  he  had  reduced 
Sicily  for  Syria,  left  him  governor 
there,  iii.  90. 

Memrniw,  Pompey'6  lieutenant,  kill- 
ed !n  battle  by  Sertorius,  iii.  18. 

Memnon,  the  most  able  of  Uaritis' 
generals,  iii.  174  Hih  death,  ib.  He 
was  husband  of  Barsine,  178 

t  Memphu,  one  of  the  wonders  of 
Eg>pt,  ii  371 

MenandfTt  one  of  the  Athenian  ge- 
nerals, dcteated  by  Lysander  at  ^gos 
Pot  am  OS,  1.  354. 

Mntander,  an  officer  sent  by  Mithri- 
dates  to  intercept  one  of  J.ucullus' 
convoys,  ii.  384. 

jyfenandrr,   joined    in    commission 
with  Nicias,  ii.  438.    His  fatal  ambi- 
tion to  fijrht,  439. 
Menamler  had  the  care  of  Antigo- 
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ous'  baggage,  iit.  34.  Euttienes  has 
an  opportunity  to  take  it,  and  for- 
bears, ib 

Menander  put  to  death  by  Alexan- 
der, for  deserting  a  fortresa  of  which 
he  had  the  command,  iii.  237. 

Mefumde^*  the  poet,  alludes  to  Alex- 
ander passing  through  the  Pamphy- 
ban  sea,  iii.  173. 

Menatt  sea-officer  under  Sextus 
Pompeius,  proposes  to  him  a  method 
to  make  the  world  his  own,  iv.  103. 

+  Mende,  castle  of.  ii.  487. 

T  Mende»t  in  Egypt,  the  prince  of 
It  solicits  the  favour  of  Agesilaus,  iii. 
81. 

MenecUdaB  endeavours  to  set  up 
another  against  Epaminondas  and  Pe- 
lopidas,  ii.  57.  Is  fined  by  the  The- 
bans,  58. 

Menecratea  the  historian,  i.  19. 

Menecratetf  an  officer  in  the  navy  of 
Sextus  Pompeius,  tv.  102 

Mfnecratet  the  physician,  assumes 
the  surname  of  Jupiter,  iii.  65. 

Menedemua,  an  officer  of  the  bed- 
chamber to  Lucullus,  saves  his  master 
from  an' attempt  of  Othalcus  upon  his 
life,  ii.  3VA, 

•[MBnelaSi*  haven  in  Africa;  Age- 
lilaus  dies  there,  iii.  82. 

Menelau99  brother  to  Ptolemy  king 
of  Egypt,  is  defeated,  and  surrenders 
to  Demetrius,  iv.  52. 

Mlenemackut  and  Myron^  sent  by  Mi- 
thridates  to  intercept  a  Roman  con- 
voy, ii.  384. 

MeneiiiuB  Agrippat  appeases  a  sedi* 
tion  by  reciting  a  fable  to  the  people, 
i.  363. 

Mene9the9,  one  of  the  young  men 
sent  with  Theseus  by  way  of  tribute  to 
Crete,  i   11. 

Mene9theu9  stirs  up  the  Athenians 
against  Theseus,  and  takes  the  reins 
of  government,  i.  23,  24. 

Mtne9theu9  the  orator,  iii.  291. 

Mene9     See  Mmtu 

j-  Mevinx,  an  island  at  w^ich  Ma- 
rius  touches  in  his  flight  to  Africa,  ii. 
274 

Mefdppii9  has  a  principal  command 
under  Pericles,  i.  269. 

JHetdppu9  the  Carian,  a  rhetorician 
vtiited  by  Cicero,  iv.  4. 

Menaceiia,  son  of  Creon,  devotes 
himself  to  death  for  his  country,  ii. 
54,  n. 

Maion,  Phidias'  scholar,  accuse*; 
him,  and  Phidias  dies  in  prison,  i. 
284. 

JHejum  commands  the  Thessalian 
horse  in  the  Persian  expedition,  iii. 
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305,  ft.  219.  228.    The  father  of  Fi- 
thia,  ii.  205. 

Mentor,  brother  of  Memnon,  goes 
with  EumeDet  to  Alexander,  when 
he  has  *  certain  complaint  to  make, 
ill.  26. 

MmtfUut  commands  the  garrison 
which  Antjpater  put  in  Athens,  iii. 
307.  Offers  Phocion  a  sum  of  money, 
which  he  refuses,  308. 

MrceSntiMt  or  MercedoniuM,  the  Ro- 
man intercalary  month  so  called,  i.  120. 
iii.  251. 

JkkrcharUt  his  profession  honoura- 
ble, i  133.  Solon  follows  it  some 
time.  ib. 

Mercury,  his  statues,  i.  336.  Cimon 
permitted  to  erect  three  with  honour- 
able inscriptions,  on  account  of  his 
victory  in  Thrace,  ii.  355.  Many  of 
his  statues  defaced  in  one  night  at 
Athens,  431.  For  which  Alclbiades 
and  bis  friends  are  accused  of  sacri- 
lege, i.  336. 

Mercury  of  .Sgeus*  gate,  i.  8. 

^lerope,  daup;hter  of  Erechtheus, 
and  mother  of  DxdalUs,  i.  12. 

Merula.    See  ComeUut. 

Meiahatea,  the  eunuch,  won  of  Ar- 
taxerzes  at  dice,  by  Parysatis,  and 
ordered  to  be  flayed  alive,  for  having 
cut  olf  the  head  and  hand  of  Cvrus, 
iv.  227. 

Meiolabet,  roathematical  instru- 
ments, ii.  79. 

t  Mesopotamia,  See  the  life  of  Crae^ 
.  au*. 

Aie^sala^  father  of  Valeria,  the  wife 
of  Sylla,  ii.  342. 

Measala  Corvimit,  sl  friend  of  Cas- 
sius  and  Brutus,  fights  in  the  right 
wing  of  their  army  at  Philippi,  iv. 
202.  His  generous  answer  to  Augus- 
tus, 210. 

Mcssala,  consul  with  Domitius,  iii. 
129. 

f  Jiteaana^  or  Jitusiina,  In  Sicily,  i. 
210;  ii.  227;  iv.  176  j  iii.  401. 

f  Meftsapians,  ii.  217  ;  iii.  370. 

j-  Mcsmeiie,  in  P<»Ioponnesus,  the  fer- 
tility of  the  lands  about  it,  i.  7o  ;  iii. 
77,  Ke- established  by  Epaminondas, 
lb.  Freed  from  the  tyrant  Nabis  by 
Philopocmen,  ii.  174. 

Mtssen^er,  a  singular  accident  hap- 
pens to  one,  iv.  157. 

Jl'testriua  Flonis,  iv.  310. 

M^ta^i'enea  conXmues  the  building  of 
the  Parthenon,  which  had  been  be- 
gun by  Corccbus,  i.  268. 

Metagihiion,  the  month  so  called,  i. 
175;  iii.  469. 
t  Metapcntum,  i.  310. 
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Metella,    See  CmdHaMeteUM, 

Met^hu,  Quintusy  his  invidious  ob- 
servation upon  Tiberius  Gracchus,  iii.      I 
423. 

MeteUuM,  Quintus,  why  called  Ceier, 
i.  36. 

MeteUu;  the  chief  pontiff,  marries 
bis  daughter  to  Sylla,  ii.  314.  His 
death,  iii.  234. 

Metellue,  Caius,  calls  upon  Sylla  to 
declare  whom  he  will  save,  and  whom 
destroy,  ii.  338. 

Meleilw,  or  MkiUw,  Cimber,  gives 
the  signal  for  the  attack  upon  Cxsar 
in  the  senate-house,  iii.  282. 

MeUUnie,  Quintus  Cxciliua,  called 
Mifnidictu,  is  general  in  the  war 
a^inst  Ju^rtha,  ii.  244.  Takes  Ma- 
nus  for  his  lieutenant,  by  whom  he 
is  suppUnted,  245.  His  Bramesaand 
dignity  of  mind,  265.  A  saying  of  his» 
id.    Banished,  ib.     Kecalied,  267. 

Meteihu,  son* of  the  former,  ii.  376, 

Metellut  Pirn  invites  Pompey  to 
his  assisunce,  iii.  88.  Reuses  the 
challenge  of  Sertorius,  12.  PluUrch*s 
observation  upon  that  refusal,  ib.  Lays 
siege  to  the  cRy  of  Lagobritae,  but  is 
forced  to  raise  it,  ib.  Is  wounded 
near  Saguntum,  19.  This  inspires  the 
Romans  with  such  fury,  that  they 
gain  the  victory,  ib.  Promises  a  hun- 
dred talents,  and  twenty  thousand 
acres  of  land,  to  the  roan  that  should 
kill  Sertorius,  19.  His  vanity  upon 
an  advantage  gained  of  Sertoriua,  20. 
Grows  luxurious  as  he  advances  in 
years,  11. 

MeteUut  Creticue,  a  relation  of  the 
former,  iii.  106.  Besieges  the  pirates 
in  one  of  the  towns  of  Crete,  ib.  Pom- 
pey  commands  him  to  desist,  and  he 
refuses,  ib, 

Metelhu  J^epo9,  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple, iii.  330.  Opposes  Catsar's  opening 
the  treasury  at  Rome,  258.  A  decree 
he  proposed,  and  the  means  he  used 
to  get  it  passed,  O'iS.  Disappointed 
by  Cato,  ii.  His  behaviour  to  Cicero, 
iv.21. 

Metellw  Scipii,  iv.  12.  Father-in- 
law  to  Pompey,  iii.  130.    See  Scipio. 

Meteoroleecfue,  ii.  442. 

iMethone,  iv.  247. 
Methydnum,  iii.  385. 
tetiUue  the  tribune,    kinsman  to 
Minutius,  i.  299.     Sets  up  Minucius 
against  Fabius  Maximus,  301. 

Metacia,    a   festival  instituted  by 
Theseus,  in  remembrance  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Attica  moving  to  Athens,  i.  17. 
Jieton  the  astrologer,  to  prevent 
his  soa*8  going  upon  the  Sicihan  ex< 
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pedition,  burns  his  own  bouse,  i.  355. 
u.  431. 

J^ton  the  Tarentine,  feigDi  himself 
drunk,  to  excite  the  attention  of  the 
Tarentines  when  he  wanted  to  dis- 
suade them  from  calling  in  Pyrrhus, 
iL  216 

MietrMiu  a  player,  and  favourite  of 
Sylla,  ii  342. 

Metrobitu  the  Athenian,  ii.  358. 

MJeirodonut  counsellor  to  Mithridft- 
tea,  and  honoured  with  the  title  of  his 
lather,  ii.  390.  Put  to  death  by  him 
for  want  of  fidelity  in  an  embassy  to 
Tigranes,  ib. 

Metron^  iii.  205. 

J^cion  commands  a  party  of  Mace- 
donians, iii  304  Is  defeated  and  kill- 
ed by  Phocion,  305. 

Micion  the  Athenian  opposes  Ara- 
tus,  iv  268. 

JlBcipta  sends  the  Romans  a  supply 
of  corn  by  way  of  compliment  to 
Caius  Gracchus,  and  his  ambassadora 
are  turned  out  of  the  senate,  iii.  431. 

J^ndaa,  iii.  174.  236. 

Midiat,  an  Athenian  exile,  begs 
Sylla  to  spare  the  city,  ii  322. 

MitUat,  Demosthenes  drops  his  ac- 
cusation against  him  for  a  sum  of  mo- 
ney, iii.  457. 

t  JHHeza,  Aristotle  erects  a  school  of 
philosophy  there  for  the  people  of 
Stagira,iii.  163. 

f  Milan  taken  by  the  Romans,  ii. 
73.  What  passed  between  the  people 
and  Augustus  Caesar,  iv.  213. 

MileSacs,  obscene  compositions  of 
Artstides,  ii.  418. 

t  Jmutua,  ii.  296.  The  people  at 
war  with  those  of  Samoa,  i.  278. 

ACHiarjf  tribunes,  elected  for  a  time 
by  the  Romans  instead  of  consuls,  i. 
219.    Their  number,  ib. 

MilOf  detached  b^  Perseus  to  op- 
pose Scipio  Nasica  in  his  attempting 
an  entrance  by  the  mountains,  ii.  14 

Mih^  a  candidate  for  the  consul- 
ship, iii.  349. 

J^lOf  Annius,  the  tribune,  seizes 
and  kills  Clodtus,  iv.  2&  Defended 
by  Cicero,  i*. 

^EUoB  of  Thessaly,  a  diviner  and 
friend  of  Dion,  iv.  154. 

J^Uiades,  the  first  in  difpiity  and 
authority  of  the  ten  Athenian  gene- 
rals at  Marathon,  ii.  106  The  olive 
crown  denied  him  after  his  victory, 
355.  The  father  of  Cimon,  351. 
His  trophy  excites  the  emulation  of 
Themistocles,  i.  5.  Is  fined,  and  dies 
in  prison,  ii.  352. 

Jlfi/io^  the  favourite  concubine  of 
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Cyrus  the  younger,  is  called  Aspasia. 
See  Aspasia 

J^maUones,  the  Bacchanals  so  call- 
ed, iii.  159. 

Mij^a,  the  value  of  it  increased  by 
Solon,  i.  5. 

Jl^ndarut,  the  Spartan  admiral,  i. 
346  Defeated  by  Alcibiades,  and 
slain,  347. 

Minds ;  great  minds  productive  of 
great  vices  as  well  as  great  virtues,  i. 
359  / 

MiTierva  the  Syllanian,  i.  f  1.  Op- 
tiletis,  76.  The  Itonian,  ii.  231;  tii. 
62.  She  communicates  to  Pericles  a 
remedy  in  a  dream,  i.  269.  Her  pep- 
lum,  or  veil,  iv.  50.  The  golden  statue 
of  her  made  by.  Phidias,  i.  269  Her 
image  brought  from  Troy,  ii.  57.  Her 
temple  at  Atherfs  called  Parthenon, 
268.  Her  temple  at  Sparta  called 
ChalciAcus,  iii.  376. 

Mines !  gold  mines  belonging  to 
the  Thasians,  ii.  362.  Silver  mines  at 
Laurium.     See  Laurium. 

j-  MtTioOj  ii.  423 ;  iv.  156. 

JkBnos  demands  tribute  of  the  Athe- 
nians,  on  account  of  his  son  Andro- 
gens haying  been  killed  in  Attica,  i.  9. 
What  t\M.  tribute  was,  ib.  Two  of 
that  name  kings  of  Crete,  10,  n.  ib. 
Why  abused  by  the  dramatic  poets  at 
Athens,  Jb. 

Minotaur  the  Cretan  monster,  i.  9 ; 
slain  by  Theseus,  11. 

■fMintvnue,  Man  us  lurks  in  the 
marshes  near  it,  but  is  taken  and 
brought  before  the  magistrates  of  that 
place,  ii.  272. 

Minuiius^  Caius,  i.  165. 

J^nucius,  Lucius,  Fabius  Maximus 
appoints  him  his  general  of  horse,  i. 
295.  His  vanity  and  presumption, 
297.  Gains  some  advantage  of  Han- 
nibal in  the  absence  of  Fabius,  300. 
Persuades  the  people  to  give  him 
equal  authority  with  the  dictator,  301. 
Is  worsted  by  Hannibal,  and  season- 
ably relieved  by  Fabius,  302.  His 
submission  and  speech  to  Fabius,  304. 

Minutius,  Marcus,  one  of  'the  first 
qoxstors,  i.  173. 

MinuHus,  Thermus,  tribune  of  the 
people,  iii.  335. 

J^racles,  Plutarch's  opinion  of 
them,  i.  224.    See  Prodi^fies, 

Mirrorst  concave  ones,  by  which 
the  fire  of  Vesta  was  to  be  rekindled, 
1.110. 

Misfortunes,  in  what  cases  a  trial,  i. 
308. 

-fMisenuTn,  M|urius'  vUla  there,  ii. 
268. 
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Mthrast  or  JHSthra,  the  sun  wor^ 
shipped  under  that  lume  by  the  Per- 
sians, iii.  187j  iv.217. 

^lithridateM,  king  of  Pontus,  gathers 
8tr^ngth  after  his  defeats,  and  be- 
comes a  formidable  enemy  to  the  Ro- 
mans, ii.  202.  Marius  endeavours  to 
provoke  him  to  declare  war,  267.  A 
War  ensues,  and  Sylla  is  appointed  to 
the  command  of  It,  318.  His  inter- 
view and  peace  with  Sylla,  332.  Be- 
fore this  he  bad  caused  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  Romans  to  be 'massa- 
cred in  Asia  in  one  da\ ,  ib.  He  leaves 
Pergamus,  and  shuts'  himself  up  in 
Pitana,  371.  Taught  by  experience 
rather  to  prepare  his  ^roops  by  exer- 
cise, than  to  nirnish  them  with  splen- 
did arms,  375.  Marches  to  surpnse 
Cyzicus,  377.  Account  of  his  opera, 
tions  there  till  provisions  are  extreme- 
ly scarce  in  his  own  camp,  and  he  is 
obliged  to  relinquish  it,  379  Takes 
the  opportunity  of  a  storui  to  make  his 
escape,  ib  Would  have  been  ta- 
ken by  LucuUus,  had  not  the  ava- 
rice of  the  Roman  soldiers  prevented 
it,  385.  Orders  his  wives  and  sisters 
to  be  put  to  death,  386.  FliW  to  his 
son-in-law  Tigranes,  ib.  Encoursjfes 
that  prince  after  his  defeat,  398.  Of- 
fers to  supply  Sertorius  with  money 
and  ships,  which  that  general,  though 
an  exiW,  will  not  accept  but  upon 
certain  conditions,  iii.  21  His  saying 
upon  it,  ib  Shut  up  in  his  camp  by 
Pompey,  109.  His  dream,  ib.  Is  de- 
feated, and  flies  with  only  three  friends, 
110  The  fidelity  and  services  of  his 
concubine  Hypsicratia,  i*.  Delivers 
poison  to  each  of  his  friends,  ib.  His 
m<:moirs,  and  letters  between  him  and 
Mcnima,  114.     His  deathtll7. 

Mthridatet,  son  of  Ariobarzanes, 
what  passed  between  him  and  Deme- 
triUN.  iv.  46. 

J^thridates,  the  Parthian,  his  advice 
to  Antony,  iv.  l\3 

Mithridatea  rewarded  by  Artaxer- 
xes  for  woumiing  Cyrus,  iv,  225.  Put 
to  death  for  claiming  the  honour  of 
what  he  had  done,  226.  227. 

Miih-idatet,  a  native  of  Pontus, 
laughs  at  Galba*.s  withered  face  and 
bald  head,  iv.  286.  Is  put  to  death 
by.Galba,287. 

Mlthdridatet,  king  of  Commagene, 
iv.  1  -2. 

Mi*hrobarzane9.  sent  by  Tigranes 
aj^aai^'  LucuUus,  ii.  393.  Is  killed  in 
battle,  tb. 


J£iknpau9iett  nephew  to  Xences» 
his  saying  lo  Demaratus  upon  his  am- 
bition to  wear  a  diadem,  and  to  be 
carried  in  pomp  through  Sardi&»  i. 
214. 

tJlft>y2m«,i.  143;  iii.  147. 

f  Mityleneant  punished  by  Lucullus 
for  iiaving  joined  Marius'  party^   iL 

JlfruuitheM,  a  friend  of  Aratus^  ir. 
243. 

Mnemon*     See  ^taxerxet. 

Mncdcleti  the  Athenian  architect, 
five  years  in  finishing  the  portico  of 
the  citadel,  i.  269 

MnetipbUmt  Themiatocles'  precep- 
tor m  political  knowledge,  i.  189. 

Mneaiptolema,  Themistocles*  daugli' 
ter  devoted  to  Cybele  by  the  direc- 
tion of  that  goddess,  i.  215. 

Jline8$heu9y  the  notice  taken  of  him 
by  Homer,  ti.  355. 

.  Mnettra,  one  of  Cimon's  mistresaes, 
ii.  353. 

Modesty f  the  ornament  of  the  faic 
sex.  •  128. 

Mob,  ApoUonius,  Cicero,  and  Cz- 
sar  attend  his  lectures  at  l«hodes.  See 
•^polloiniu. 

f  Molotsiantt  ii.  205,  etoeq. 

Molusttit,  an  Athenian  general,  iii. 
296. 

Molpadia,  an  Amazon,  i.  20. 

■f  Moltu,  river,  ii.  327. 

Monarchy  ;  Solon's  dislike  and  re- 
fusal of  that  authority,  i.  143  An 
enemy  to  eloquence,  which  is  be- 
friended by  democracy,  163,  n.  Cast 
off,  and  detested  by  the  Romans,  iii. 
253. 

MoTtesest  a  Parthian  nobleman*  re- 
volts to  Antony,  but  soon  deserts  bim, 
iv.  106. 

Moneta,  her  temple,  i.  49.  249. 

Money  of  the  ancient  Romans  had 
the  impression  of  an  ox,  sheep,  &c.  i. 

Money.    See  LuculBan. 

Money,  called  the  nnexos  of  buoineta, 
iii.  4u2. 

Money,  Grecian,  why  stamped  with 
the  6gure  of  an  ox,  i.  17. 

Money;  gold  and  silver  money  pro- 
hibited by  Lycurgus,  and  heavy  iron 
money  introduced,  i.  75.  Gold  and 
silver,  when  brought  in  again,  proves 
the  ruin  of  Sparta,  96.  The  scaicity 
of  it  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  Solon, 
15J. 

Money.  See  Jhibery. 

Minime  refuses  all  the  offers  of  Mi- 
thridates,  except  that  of  nuniage,  ii. 
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386.     Lives  unhftppy,  ik.     Attempts 
to  hmng  herself  in  her  diadem,  snd  it  , 
breaks,  ib, 

Month,  intercalary.  See  Mercedi' 
nu*. 

Maniha,  the  Roman,  whence  named* 
i.  1^1.  Do  not  answer  to  the  Grecian 
months,  38.  Numa  adds  two  to  the 
calendar,  131.  The  irreg^ularity  of 
the  Grecian,  415,  n.  ii:  123. 

J^onumentt,  the  custom  of  pouring 
oil  upon  them  very  ancient,  iii.  170. 
Afoon.     See  Eclipte* 
Moon  considered  as  a  ffoddess,  ii. 
317. 

Moona^  three  seen  at  Ariminum  at 
one  time,  before  the   defeat  of  the 
Gauls  by  Flaminius,  ii.  70. 
+  Moriut^  river,  ii.  325. 
Mother  Earth.     See   Veata, 
JIfothen,  what  goddesses  so  called, 
li.  tt6,  n. 

Mntminff,  the  time  allowed  for  it  at 
Rome*  i.  1^2.  and  at  Sparta,  92. 

JIfountainaf  what  the  height  of  the 
highest,  ii.  14. 

Mucia,  wife  to,Pompey,fiilse  to  his 
bed  while  he  is  upon  his  Asiatic  expe- 
dition, iii  118.     He  divorces  her,  ib, 

JUucMtnut,  general  of  the  army  in 
Syria,  when  Galba  is  declared  empe- 
ror, iv.  302. 

Mulberry,  Sylla's  face  compared  to 
a  mulberry  stiewed  over  with  meal, 
ii.  309. 

Mulet^  Marius'  soldiers  so  called. 
See  Marnu*  mtdea. 

Mumndtu,  Lucius,  prevents  the  de- 
facing of  Philopcemen's  monument,  ii. 
182.  Gains  the  surname  of  AchaJfcus, 
241. 

JMiiffiffittt*,  the  lieutenant  of  Cras- 
BUS,  defeated  by  Spartacus,  iL  458. 
Mvmmiut,  Caius,  ii.  316. 
MunaHua  Planau  goes  over  to  An- 
tony, iv.  94. 

MisfuzHuM,  Cato's  friend,  iii.  322. 
337.  The  diflTerence  between  him 
and  Cato»  341.  They  are  reconciled, 
342. 

t  Mimda,  a  city  in  Spain,  iii.  273. 
Battle  near  its  walls  between  Cxsar 
and  the  sons  of  Fompey,  ib. 

Mundut,  the  name  of  the  ditch 
drawn  about  the  place  where  Rome 
was  erected,  i.  S7. 

t  Munycida,  Epimentdes  fofetels 
that  that  tort  would  one  day  contri- 
bute to  the  miseries  of  Athens,  i.  142. 
iii  306   iv.48. 

MuntichMu  the  month  bo  called,  ii. 
J92;     ;  314. 
Mmyehm^  i.  25. 


Murana  commands  the  left  wing  of 
Sylla's  army  in  the  battle  with  Archi- 
laiis,  ii.  394. 

^ur«na,LucullusMteutenant,b]ocks 
up  the  city  of  Amisus,  ii.  382.  Pur- 
sues and  defeats  Tigranes,  394. 

Murena  chosen  consul  with  Silanus, 
iv.  12. 

Murtena,  Lucius,  accused  of  bribery 
by  Csto,  iii.  331.  Is  acquitted,  ib. 
Behaves  in  a  very  respectful  man- 
ner to  Cato,  336. 

Murena^  Licinius,  iv.  28. 

Mu9e  of  Silence,  called  TaeUot  i. 
108. 

Muteutrif  i.  20. 

Mutea,  their  temple,  ii.  325. 

Music  allied  to  war,  i.  87.  The 
Lact'dsmonian  music,  88. 

Mutiu9,  or  MuciuM,  why  called  Sc^' 
voia,  i.  178.  Attempts  to  kill  Porsena, 
ib,  Hiatakes,  and  burns  off  his  right 
hand)  ib. 

MuHtUy  father-in-law  of  Marius,  it. 
270.  His  bailiff  saves  young  Marius 
by  sending  him  off  in  a  load  of 
beans,  ib. 

MuUu9,  a  retainer  to  Tiberius  Grac 
chus,  made  tribune  through  his  inte- 
rest, iii.  422. 

Mutiut  Saevola  the  lawyer,  ii.  343 » 
iii.  419 ;  iv.  2. 

f  Micale,  i.  25^.    Battle  of,  ii.  22. 

f  Mycenaana,  a  colony  in  Africa, 
iii.  8. 

f  Mygdofda,  ii.  402. 

t  Mylaaaa.  iii.  300. 

Myro  and  Mentmtichua,  See  Mene- 
machua, 

Myrom  the  person  who  managed 
the  charge  against  the  persons  culed 
execrable,  in  the  case  of  Cylon,  i.  141. 

Myroclea  the  orator,  iii.  458. 

Myronidea  the  Athenian  orator  and 
(Statesman,  ii.  124. 

f  Myrrhinua,  a  borough  of  Attica, 
iii.  454,  n. 

Myrtilua,  cup-bearer  to  Pyrrhus, 
Gelon  attempts  to  bring  him  into  a 
plot  to  poison  hifl  master,  ii.  208. 

Myrfilua  the  historian,  iv.  241. 

MyrtOf  granddaughter  of  Aristid'es, 
ii.  1^1.  Socrates  is  said  to  have  mar- 
ries! her  out  of  charity,  ib. 

Myrtle  sacred  to  Venus,  ii.  88. 

t  Mtnia,  iv.  302.  306. 

Mr  tmiea  of  Ceres,  iii.  307.  Mi- 
micked by  Alcibiades,  i,  337.  Deme- 
trius admitted  to  them,  contrary  to  all 
the  rules,  iv  61. 

Mythoa  or  J^ithoa,  a  name  given  to 
Demetnusy  because  he  had  his  Lamim^ 
iv.  61. 
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f  MytUene,  iii.  118. 
■f  Mmu,  a  city  given  to  lliemisto- 
cles  to  fapplyhim  with  meat,  i.  215. 


N. 


J^AMATBJRAJ^  Jtraht^  Demetrius 
marches  apunsi  them,  and  brings  off 
considerable  booty,  iv.  47. 

MMt,  tyrant  of  ^Lacedcmon,  sur- 
prises Messene,  ii.  173.  But  flies  on 
the  approach  of  Philopcemen,  174.  At 
war  with  the  Romans  and  Achaeans, 
175.    Skin  by  the  JEtolians,  176. 

A  alt,  Agnon  the  Teian  wears  sil- 
ver ones  in  bis  shoes,  iii.  198. 

JVamet  of  distinction  amongst  the 
Greeks,  ti   341. 

JVame$,  Roman,  ii.  241.  Grecian 
and  Roman,  i.  366. 

J^aphtha,  a  kind  of  bitumen  found 
in  the  province  of  Babylon,  iii.  193. 
How  easily  it  catches  fire,  ib.  See 
Medea. 

+  Miplet,  ii.  75. 

I  JVamia,  ii.  184- 

^artkacium,  iii.  60. 

A*a«ica,  Publius,  why  an  enemy  to 
Tiberius  Gracchus,  iii.  422.  Insists 
that  the  counsel  will  proceed  against 
Tiberius  Gracchus  as  a  tyrant,  427. 
Leads  a  party  to  the  Capitol  that 
kills  Tiberius  'Gracchus,  i6.  The 
senate,  after  this,  send  him  ambassa- 
dor  into  Asia,  because  he  is  become 
extremely  obnoxious  to  the  people, 
428.  He  dies  near  Pergamus,  ib. 
See  Scipio  J^arica. 

Mntcratea  the  orator,  persuades  the 
cities  of  Lycia  to  oppose  Brutus,  iv. 
194 

t  ^aupUa,  ii.  236. 

Miunthewt  Theseus'  pilot,  i.  11. 

f  JVflxM,  i.  13.  The  victory  of 
Chabrias  and  Phocion  there,  iii.  290. 
Colonized  by  Pericles,  i.  266. 

J^eaices  the  painter,  iv.  248.  En- 
deavours to  persuade  Aratus  from  de- 
stroying a  capital  painting  of  a  ty- 
lant,  ib, 

Meander,  a  young  man  who  assisted 
in  carrying  offpjrrrhus  in  his  infancy, 
ii.  206. 

t  JVeapoUit  part  of  Syracuse,  ii.  84. 
JVearcfttu  the  Pythagorean,  ii.  134. 
J^earchM  the  Cretan,  uses  bis  inte- 
rest with  AntigonuB  to  save  Eumenes, 
but  fails  in  the  attempt,  iii.  43. 

^ettrehu8  banished  Macedonia  by 
Philip,  but  afterwards  recalled  by 
Alexander,  iii.  166.  Alexander's  ad- 
miral, 26.  221.  Gives  Alexander  an 
account  of  his  voyage,  222. 


Aecromancy,  ii.  354. 
^eetanaSi*  revolts  from  Tacboai,  iii. 
80.    Agesilaos  deserta  Tachos,    and 
serves  Nectanabis,  ik. 

Relent  the  Scepsian,  Theophrastos 
bequeaths  to  him  his  writings^  ii.  333. 
^emea  the  couKeaan,i.  3^ 
t  JVeiiira,i.274;  iv.  243. 
demean  Game:    See  Gwmee, 
^eochonu  of  Afiaftua  kiUs  Lyaan- 
der,ii.306. 

Jfeodetf  fiither  of  Theimstocles.  i. 
188. 
J^eodet^  son  of  Themiftoclea,  i.  2ir. 
Mean  the  Boeotian,  ii.  21. 
^ev^tofesNf*,  son  of  Achillea,  settles 
in  Epirtis,  and  leaves  a  long  succesaion 
of  kings,  ii.  205. 

JVeo^te&aittf  raised  to  the  throne  by 
the  Molossians  when  tbey  revolted 
from  Pyrrhus,  iu  205.  I^rrhus  re- 
turns, and  associates  him  in  the  go- 
vernment, 208.  He  agrees,  or  it  is 
pretended  that  he  agrees,  tp  the  poi- 
soning of  Pyrrhus,  i5.  la  killed  by 
Pyrrhus,  ib. 

^TeopuUemUfOivt  of  ICthridatea*  of- 
ficers, beaten  by  Lucullus  at  sea,  ii. 
372. 

^eoptolemtut  captain  of  Alexander's 
life-guard,  after  the  death  of  that 
prince,  endeavours  to  lessen  the  re- 
putation of  Eumenes,  iii  25.  Is  de- 
feated and  killed  by  Eumenes,  31. 

J^eoptolemuB,  father  of  OlympiaSy 
iii.  158. 

JiTepivne  worshipped  by  the  Trs- 
zenians  as  their  tutelar  deity,  i.  4. 
His  temple  in  Calauria,  iii.  112.  His 
titles  of  Asphaliua,  i.  27.  Gaieochus, 
ib.  The  Equestrian,  40.  His  temple 
at  Sparts,  iii.  403.  Theseus  reputed 
to  be  his  son,  i.  4. 

AVre,  in  him  Antony's  oflTaprii^ 
gain  the  imperial  power,  for  he  was 
the  fifth  in  descent  from  Antony,  iv. 
139.  Proclaims  liberty  to  Greece  at 
Corinth,  ii.  194.  His  great  enormities, 
iv.  286.  He  kills  his  mother,  and 
idmost  ruins  the  Roman  empire,  iS. 
His  rage  upon  being  informed  that 
Galba  was  declared  emperor,  282. 
His  death,  ib, 

+  AVrvit,  the  most  warlike  of  the 
BelgK,  defeated  by  Cesar,  iii.  246, 
247.   ^ 

J>feuier8,  in  time  of  section,  infa- 
mous by  Solon's  law,  i.  149. 

Mc^a,  widow  of  Alexander  of  Co- 
rinth, is  married  to  Demetrius,  and 
Antigonui  geU  the  citadel  of  Corinth 
from  her,  iv.  250. 
Mcqsr^nu  of  Troezene,  makes  a  de- 
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eree  retj  favourable  to  the  wWef  and 
children  of  the  Athenians,  who  re- 
tired thither  upon  the  invasion  of 
Xerxes,  i.  198. 

JVlc€&$nora«  the  Messenian,  a  secret 
enemy  to  Cleonenes,  ii.  408. 

Atcanor  sent  to  receive  Eumenes, 
who  was  delivered  up  by  the  Argy- 
raapides,  iii.  43. 

Mcanor,  the  commission  of  Menyl- 
lus  in  Munychia  given  him  by  Cassan- 
der«  iii.  310.  His  firm  dependence  on 
Phocton,  ih.  He  makes  an  attempt 
upon  the  Pirseus,  311. 

J^carchut,  greatgrandfather  to  Plu- 
tarch, iv.  127. 

f  JV»ce,  in  Bithynia,  i.  19. 

•Mctfroiiit,  father  of  Nicias,  ii.  418. 
1.329. 

jy^ceratut  the  poet,  the  contest  be- 
tween him  and  Antimachns,  ii.  295. 

JVtciaa  of  Enguium,  ii.  86. 

NiciAS,  son  of  Niceratus,  ii.  418. 
Younger  than  Pericles,  yet  often  bis 
colleague  in  the  wars,  ib.  The  nobi- 
lity hope  he  will  prove  a  barrier 
against  the  insolence  of  Cleon,  ib.  He 
is  equally  favoured  by  the  people, 
419.  Naturally  timid  and  cold-hearted, 
ib.  Applies  his  wealth  to  the  purposes 
of  popularity,  particularly  in  public 
exhibitions,  t^.  Enfranchises  a  slave 
who  had  appeared  with  applause  in 
the  character  of  Bacchus,  ib.  His 
regulations  with  respect  to  the  cho- 
rus that  was  sent  to  the  isle  of  Delos 
in  honour  of  Apollo,  ib.  He  conse- 
crates a  palm-tree  of  brass,  and  a  piece 
of  ground,  to  Apollo,  t^.  fs  pious  to 
a  degree  of  superstition,  ib.  Has  sil- 
ver mines  in  the  borough  of  Laurinum, 
ib.  Gives  money  not  only  to  those 
who  deserved  his  bounty,  but  lo  such 
as  might  be  able  to  do  him  harm,  421. 
Goes  seldom  into  company,  and  pre- 
tends to  be  for  ever  intent  upon  the 
business  of  the  state,  ib.  His  re- 
tainer  Uiero  holds,  out  these  pre- 
tences to  the  people,  ib.  His  life  is 
In  fact  a  life  of  great  fear  and  care, 
422.  When  he  takes  the  command, 
makes  it  his  business  to  proceed  upon 
a  sure  plan,  ib.  He  takes  Cythera, 
an  island  well  situated  for  annoying 
Laconia,  423.  •  Recovers  many  places 
in  Thrace,  ib.  Makes  himself  master 
of  the  isle  of  Minoa,  and  the  port  of 
Nisaea,  ib.  Defeats  the  Megarensians 
and  Corinthians,  ib.  Chooses  to  lose 
his  trophy,  rather  than  leave  two  of 
his  men  unburied,  ib.  Takes  the 
fortress  of  Thyrxa,  ib.  The  affair  of 
l^ylos  and  the  isle  of  Sphaoteria  is 


drawn  out  to  a  considerable  length, 
ib.  Cleon,  the  enemy  of  Nicias,  who 
had  prevented  a  peace  with  the  Laee- 
dsemonians,  now  raises  a  clamour 
against  him  about  the  buainess  of 
Pylos,  424.  Nicias  decbires  he  will 
freely  give  up  to  him  the  command, 
ib.  Cleon  promises  to  finish  the 
expedition  in  twenty  days,  and  per- 
forms his  promise,  ib.  Nicias  it  no 
sooner  clear  of  Cleon  than  Alcibiades 
begins  to  oppose  him  in  the  adminis« 
tration,  425.  Nevertheless,  he  effec- 
tuates  a  peace  with  the  Lacedaemoni- 
ans, ib.  Alcibiadea  endeavours  to  em- 
broil the  two  powers  again,  426. 
Draws  the  Lacedaemonian  ambassa- 
dors  from  Nicias  by  false  promises, 
and  makes  them  appear  to  prevari- 
cate, 427,  428.  Nicias  desires  to  be 
sent  to  Sparta,  to  adjust  the  matters 
in  dispute,  but  does  not  succeed  in 
that  commission,  428.  The  Athenians 
enter  into  alliance  with  the  Argives, 
Mantineans,  and  Eleans,  428.  Alcibia- 
des  is  appointed  general,  and  the 
war  breaks  out  afresh,  ib.  The  quar- 
rel rises  so  high  between  Nicias  and 
Alcibiadea,  that  the  people  propose 
to  banish  one  of  them  b^  the  ostra- 
cisth,  ib.  Nicias  and  Alctbiades  join 
interests,  and  turn  the  ostracism  upon 
Hyperbolus,  429.  The  .Sgesteans 
and  Leontines  desire  the  Athenians 
to  undertake  the  Sicilian  expedition, 
430.  Nicias  opposes  it,  but  is  over- 
ruled by  the  arts  of  Alcibiadss,  ib. 
The  sanguine  and  vain  hopes  of  the 
Athenians,  ib.  Though  Nicias  is  ap- 
pointed general  along  with  Alcibiadea 
and  Lamachus,  he  still  protests  against 
the  war,  ib.  Demostratus  )>rocures  a 
decree,  that  the  generals  shall  have 
discretionary  powers,  431.  The  ora- 
cle of  Jupiter  Ammon  is  consulted, 
and;  gives  an  ambiguous  answer,  ib. 
All  the  Hermae,  except  one,  are  mu- 
tilated, ib.  Other  ill  omens,  ib.  The 
colleagues  of  Nicias  are  for  proceed- 
ing immediately  to  action,  but  he 
opposes  them  both,  432.  Alcibiades 
is  soon  called  home  to  take  his  trial, 
ib.  There  is  now  no  end  of  Nicias* 
delays,  ib.  The  Athenians  take  a 
sliip,  in  which  were  the  Syracusan  re-  * 
gisters,  433.  In  this  the  oracle  of  Am- 
Bion  is  supposed  to  have  its  accom- 
plishment. Though  Lamachus  re. 
mains  colleague  to  Nicias,  Nicias  has 
the  chief  authority,  ib.  He  lays  siege 
to  the  little  town  of  Hybla,  and  does 
not  take  it,  ib.  Rases  Hyccara,  ib. 
Draws  the  Syracusan  foraes  to  Catana 
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b^gtntisem»  and  in  the 
wtxet  the  pofts  of  9/noiite,  md  en- 
aimpt  in  an  adyanu^oos  aituation^ 
434.    Attacka  with  aome  ancceaa  the 
Syracuaana  on  their  return,  ib     The 
Syracuaana  chooae  three  i^nerala,  in- 
stead of  fifteen,  and  empower  them 
to  act  at  diacretion,  ib.    Niciaa  pre- 
TenU  hia  troops  from  tak\ng  the  tern* 
pie  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  ib>   Winters 
ui  Nazos,  a  city  between  Syracuae 
and  Catana*  435.     The    Syncuaana 
make  another  ezcunlon  aa  lar  as  Ca- 
tana,  ih.    Nictss»  who  is  aa  vig^oroua 
in  eacecuttng  aa  he  ia  slow  in  resolrin^, 
returns  to  Syracuse,  gaina  the  penin- 
aula  of  Thapsos,  and  gets  possession 
of  Epipolae,  it.    BeaU  not  only  the 
Syracuasn  infantty,  but  their  cavalfy, 
ib.  Encloses  Syracuse  almoat  entirely 
with  a  wsll,  i&.    Lamachns  engagea 
the  Svracttssns,  during  the  sickness 
•f  Nicias,  and  falls  in  the  action,  436. 
Nicias  saves  his  camp  by  setting  fire 
to  the  machines  before  the  intrench- 
ments,  ib.    The  cities  declare  for  Ni- 
cias, and  supply  him  with  proTiaiona 
in  great  abundance,  ib.    The  Syracu- 
sans  are   thinking  of  a  capitulation, 
when  Gylippus  arrives  in  Sicily,  ib. 
He  collects  a  considerable  army,  and 
comes  to  Syracuse,  ib.     OATers  Nicias 
a  safe  conduct,  provided  be  will  quit 
Sicily,  43r.    Is  treated  with  scorn,  ib. 
Defeated  in  the  first  engagement,  ib. 
Beats  the  Athenians  in  the  second,  by 
only  altering  the  disposition  of  his 
forces,  ib.  By  a  cross- wall  cuts  through 
theirs,   438      Gains    an    interest    in 
other  towns  in  Sicily,  ib.    Nicias  falls 
into  bis  old  despondence,  snd  applies 
to  the  Athenians,  either  for  another 
army,  or  else  to  be  recalled,  ib.  They 
send  a  reinforcement  and  money  by 
Eurymedon,  and  resolve  to  send  De- 
mosthenes with  a  respectable  fleet  in 
the  spring,  ib.      In  the  mean  time, 
Kuthydemus  and  Menander  are  ap- 
pointed colleagues  to  Nicias,  ib.    Ni. 
etas  g-ains  some  advantage  by  sea,  ib. 
Gylippus  takes  the  fort  of  Plemmy. 
rii'im,  in  which  were  lodged  the  Athe- 
nian stores  and  money,  ib.    This  also 

^ciits  off  the  convenience  of  convoys, 
ib.  Meiisnder  and  Euthydemus  force 
Nicias  to  give  battle  at  ses,  and  he 
is  beaten,  439.  Demosthenes  arrives 
with  a  formidable  fleet,  ib.    He,  too, 

js  ambitious  to  come  immediately  to  a 
decisive  action,  ib.  Nicias  represents 
to  him  that  the  Syracusans  were  in 

want  of  money,  and  that  they  were 
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tiled  of  GyEppoa,  but 
upon  him  to  wait,  ib. 


prevail 
wait,  ib.    Deaoatbenea 
attacka  Epipols  in  the  nigfat,  and  baa 
aome  advantage  at  firat ;  but  piooeeds 
too  fiir,  and  la  entirely  defeated,  »6. 
Demoathenea  givea  hia  opinion    for 
returning   to    Athena;    hot    Nieias, 
afraid   of  impeachmenta  there,   op- 
poses  it,  441     Fresh  forces  eoming 
m  to  the  Syracuaans,  and  akskness 
prevailing  in  the  Athenian  caasp,  Ni- 
cias agreea  to  return,  ib.    Loeea  his 
opportunity  by  his  superatitiona  ffeata 
of  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  ib    Intent 
'  upon  his  sactificea  till  he  ia  wrroand- 
ed  both  by  sea  and  land,  443.     His 
fleet  is    defeated,   and   Euiynkedon 
slain,  ib.    The  Athenians  inaiat  on  his 
leading  them  oflT  by  land,  but  he  re- 
solves to  risk  another  naval  action,  ib. 
Abandona   his  great  camp  and    hit 
walls,  ib.      The  great   sea-^gbe  de- 
scribed,  ib.    After  the  defeat  of  Ni- 
eias,   Hermocrates,  by  a  atimtagem, 
prevents  him   from  retiring   in  Uie 
night,  when  he  might  have  done  it 
safely,  444.    The  Athenians  at  last 
begin  their  march  with  every  circum- 
stance of  misery  before  them,  ib.  Ni- 
cias  behaves,  on  this  occasion,  with 
spirit  and  propriety,  ib.    Throagh  a 
march  of  eight  days,  keeps  his  own 
division  tolerably  entire,  445.     De- 
mosthenes is  surrounded  at  Polyxe- 
lium,  and  stabs  himself^  but  the  stroke 
does  nut  prove  moKal.  ib.    Nicias  in 
vain  ofVcra  conditions  of  peace,  ib. 
Marches  on  to  the  river  Aamarua,  ib. 
A  bloody  scene  in  the  river,  446.  Ni- 
cias throws  himself  at  the  feet  of  Gy- 
lippus, who   gives  orders   that  the 
Athenians  should  hare  quarter;  but 
those  orders  are  slowly   obeyed,  ib. 
I'he   Syracusans  erect   tropbiea,  ib. 
March  with  their  prisoners,  in  a  tri- 
umphant manner  to  Syracuse,  ib.  The 
Athenians  are  sent  to  the  quarr*es ; 
and  their  generfls,  Nicias  and   De- 
mosthenes, suffer  death,  44r.     Many 
die  in  the  qaarries,  46(X     Some  are 
branded  in  their  foreheads  with  the 
figure  of  a  horse,  ib.    Some  are  re- 
leased for  their  good  behaviour  in 
servitude,  and  some  for  repeating  s 
few  of  the  verses  of  Euripides,  ib  A 
poor  barber  is  put  to  the  torture  for 
carrying  the  first  news  of  this  great 
disaster  to  the  magistrates  of  Athens, 
448. 

JVIcon,  a  slave  that  belonged  to  Cra- 
terus,  iii.  200. 
JVIco,  or  Mcon,  the  name  of  an  ass 
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wbich  Octftvius  met,  and  which  he 
coiwiden  as  a  favourable  omen,  tv. 
125.  The  name  of  an  elephant,  his 
fidelity  to  Pvrrhua,  ii.  238. 

J>/u:ocle9  KiUa  Paseas,  and  sets  him- 
self up  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  iv.  241.  Ex- 
peUed  by  Aratua,  ii.  164;  iv.  245. 

^A/icoefet,  a  friend  of  Phocion,  iii. 
298.     Is  condemned  to  die,  313. 

JVtcocreon,  king*  of  Salamis  in  Cy- 
prus, one  of  the  presidents  in  the 
theatrical  entertainments  of  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  iii.  186. 

JVtc9demu»t  a  Theban,  both  blind 
and  lame;  Epaminondas' observation 
upon  him,  ii.  40. 

J^ttcodemua  the  Messenian,  his  ex- 
cuse for  changing  sides,  iii.  457. 

JVic^ffenet  entertains  Themistoc^es 
at  JEgx  in  jSEolia,  i.  211.  Gets  him 
conveyed  to  the  Persian  court  in  a 
woman's  carriage,  212. 

A7co&i»«  the  philosopher,  iv  211. 

JVTcofnacAe,  daughter  of  Themisto- 
oles,  i.  217 

JVtcomachuM,  his  paintings,  though 
ezcellei^t,  appeared  to  be  wrought 
off  with  ease,  i.  422. 

t  JVTcofiMcAiw,  a  Greek  settled  at 
Carracy  attends  young  Crassus  in  his 
Parthian  expedition,  ii.  475. 

JVtcomachu9  informs  his  brother  Ba- 
linus  of  a  conspiracy  against  Alexan- 
der, iii.  205. 

JVlcome</e«  the  Athenian,  i.  217. 

^/tcomedest  king  of  Bithynia,  recon. 
eiled  to  liithridates  by  Sylla,  ii.  332. 
Yisited  by  Cxsar,  iii.  231. 

t  Mcomedia,  ii.  380. 

J^fiewddet  the  Thessalian,  an  en- 
gineer  in  the  service  of  Mithridates 
ii.378. 

t  JVtce^ofi»,  city  of,  iv.  123. 

J^ftc^poHfi  the  courtesan,  leaves  Syl- 
la her  heir,  ii.  309. 

JVScMtroto,  the  same  with  Carmen- 
ta.    See  Carmenta. 

AtjTT,  a  friend  of  Antony's  sent  to 
him  by  Octavia,  iv.  117. 

JVI^fidifus,  fublius,  a  friend  of  Cice- 
ro, iv  16 

t  Mle  s  water  of  the  Nile,  as  well 
as  of  the  Danube,  kept  in  the  trea- 
sury  of  the  kin^s  of  Persia,  iii.  195. 

+  M«*a,ii.  214;  iii.  297. 

\j^tibi9^  a  city  in  Mygdonia,  by 
the  Greeks  called  Antioch,  taken  by 
L<icullus,  Ii.  402. 

t  ^AToto,  ii.  7S,  .316. 

t  >\'omade9,  Thracians  so  called,  ii. 
456 

t  J^omentum,  marshes  about  it  Cx- 
aar  i.m  nded  to  drain,  iii.  275. 
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J^onet  of  the  Ooats,  JV*omr  CapnUfUB^ 
a  feast  kept  by  the  Romans,  in  me- 
mory of  Pbilotas  and  the  other  ser- 
vant  maids  who  imposed  upon  the 
Latins,  i.  59,  60  246. 

f  MmacrU,  rocks  of,  iii  229. 

Mttiu9  killed  by  Saturninus,  his 
competitor  for  the  tfibuneship,  ii.  264. 

J^oniiitt  nephew  to  Sylla,  rejected 
in  his  application  for  the  consulate, 
ii.  318. 

f  JVbra,  castle  of,  iii.  34. 

J^orbnmia  the  consul,  and  young 
Marius,  defeated  by  Sylla,  ii.  33 «. 

J^orhanuB  escapes  with  difficulty 
from  Brutus,  iv.  200. 

J^oricumt  ii.  252. 
J^ovocomumt  iii.  253. 
NuKA  PoxpiLius,  several  Roman 
families  trace  their  pedigree  up  to 
him,  but  not  with  sufficient  certainty, 
i.  99.  Hather  contemporary  with 
Pythagoras  the  Spartan,  than  with 
Pythagoras  the  Samian,  ib.  On  the 
demise  of  Romulus,  various  debates 
ensue  about  the  choice  of  a  king« 
101.  It  is  agreed  at  last,  that  the  Ro- 
mans  shall  choose  one  out  of  the 
body  of  the  Sabine  people,  ib  The 
interregnum,  how  settled,  ib  No- 
ma is  the  person  pitched  upon,  ib. 
He  was  a  citizen  nf  Cures,  the  sou  of 
Pomponius,  and  had  married  Tatia 
the  daughter  of  Tatius,  Romulus'  col- 
league, ib  His  character,  ib.  Be- 
lieved to  converse  with  the  goddess 
Egeria,  102  In  his  fortieth  year 
when  invited  to  the  throne,  104.  *  His 
answer  to  the  ambassadors  on  that 
occasion,  ib  His  father  and  his  friend 
Marcius  prevail  with  him  to  accept 
the  crown,  105.  Yettius  the  interrex 
receives  him  in  the  forum,  and  his 
election  is  confirmed,  lu6.  'He  has 
happy  presag.  s  in  the  flight  of  birds,. 
ib  Immediately  dismisses  the  guards 
that  had  been  kept  on  foot  by  Romu- 
lus, ib.  To  the  priests,  adds  one  for 
Romulus,  ib.  Moulds  the  people  to  a 
softer  temper,  by  the  force  of  super- 
stition, lu7  Has  just  conceptions  of 
the  first  cause  of  all  things,  108.  Al- 
lows no  images,  nor  bloody  sacrifices, 
ib  Said  to  have  a  son  named  Mamer- 
cus,  whom  he  gives  the  surname  of 
£milius,  109.  Institutes  the  order  of 
priests,  called  Pontifices,  and  is  him- 
self Pontifex  Maxirous,  ib.  The  of- 
fice of  the  Pontifex  Maximus  describ- 
ed, 110.  The  holy  fire  to  be  preserv- 
ed by  the  vestal  virgins,  ib.  In  what 
manner  lighted  agam.  when  it  hap- 
pened to  be  extinguishedt  ib.    The 
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number  of  the  yesUls.  111.  OUifed 
to  preserve  their  viripnitj  for  thirty 
yean,  ib.  Their  priTileges,  ib.  Their 
punishments,  ib.  The  ceremony  of 
their  being  buried  sUve»  when  they 
broke  their  vow  of  chastity,  ib.  The 
temple  of  Vesta  buih  in  an  orbicular 
^  form,  112.  Numa  teaches  the  Ro- 
mans to  look  upon  the  touching 
of  a  dead  body  as  no  pollution,  ib. 
Teaches  them  to  venerate  the  god- 
dess Libitina,  ib.  Fixes  the  time  of 
mourning,  ib.  His  regulations  con- 
cerning widows,  ib.  He  institutes  the 
sacred  orders  of  the  Salii  and  Fecia- 
les,  113.  The  ancilia,  what,  115.  He 
builds  a  palace  near  the  temple  of 
Vesta,  and  spends  most  of  his  time  in 
leligious  exercises,  ib.     Makes  the 

Seople  reverent  and  attentive,  t^. 
[any  of  his  precepts  resemble  thoee 
of  Pythagoras,  ib.  He  brings  the  peo- 
ple to  believe  the  most  improbable 
tales  concerning  his  connection  with 
the  gods,  116.  Not  only  with  Egeria, 
but  with  Picus,  Faunua,  and  Jupiter 
himself,  117.  The  ridiculous  charm 
for  thunder  and  lightning,  ib.  He 
builds  temples  to  Fidet,  or  Faith,  and 
to  Terminus,,  118.  Draws  the  people 
to  agricuhure,  as  another  great  means 
of  peace,  ib.  Distributes  the  citizens 
into  companies^  according  to  their 
arts  and  trades,  119.  This  effectually 
incorporates  the  Sabines  with  the  Ro- 
mans, 1^.  He  corrects  the  severity  of 
the  law,,  which  empowered  fathers 
to  sell  their  children,  ib  Attempts 
the  reformation  of  the  calendar,  ib. 
The  temple  of  Janua  shut  for  the 
space  of  forty-three  years  in  the  reign 
of  Numa,  132.  The  happy  influence 
of  his  example,  ib,  Vanous  accounts 
of  his  wives  and  children,  and  nothing 
certain  but  that  he  had  a  wife  named 
Tatia,  and  a  dauj^hter  named  Pom- 
pilia^  123.  Pompilia  has  Ancus  Mar- 
cius  by  the  younger  Marcius»  ib.  Nu- 
ma goes  off  by  a  gentle  decline,  ib. 
Buried  with  great  honour,  and  sin- 
cerely lamented  by  his  subjects,  124. 
His  books  buried  with  him,  and  found 
some  ages  after;  but  the  senate  thinks 
proper  to  burn  them,  125.  The  mis- 
fortunes of  the  succeeding  kings  add 
lustre  to  his  character,  i^. 

f  JV*unianf»a,  Scipio's  expedition 
against  it,  ii.  242. 

^  t  ,MtmanHne9  beat  the  consul  Man- 
cinus,  seize  his  camp,  and  take  the 
Bomans  prisoners,  iii.  416.  Out  of 
respect  to  Tiberius  Gracchus,  they 
grant  th^  consul  terms  of  peace  and 


let  the  Romans  go,  ib.    This  pesiee 
annulled  at  Rome,  417. 

dumber  eighty  why  sacred  to  Ne|>- 
tune,  i.  27. 

^vmber  hoenty'eigiit,  i.  71. 

^wmber  three,  the  perfection  of  it» 
1.296. 

Mimeriiu,  a  friend  to  Marias,  pro- 
vides him  with  a  ship  for  his  escape 
to  Africa,  ii.  270. 

JSTumerins,  a  partisan  of  Pompey's 
taken  prisoner  by  Caesar,  and  sent  t» 
Pompey  with  offers  of  peace,  iii.  136* 

f^vfiddian  cavalry,  iii.  270. 

f  .A/umi9tr0j  ii.  91. 

wMfjnttor,  his  equity  and  prudence, 
i.  32.  Ejected  from  the  throne  of 
Alba  by  his  brother  Amulius,  30.  Re- 
stored by  Romulus  and  Remus,  34. 

Mmdinit,  the  Roman  market-days, 
why  so  called,  i.  373. 

Mtreee,  Spartan,  in  great  esteem* 
i.  82.  The  method  they  took  witb 
children,  ib, 

f  .ATurnOy  a  city  of  the  Sabines,  iti. 
2. 

f  JSTtfrnphea^  ii.  209.    - 

\  J^ympk^tum^  a  place  near  Apollo- 
nia,  where  are  constant  springs  of 
fire,  ii.  333. 

J^ymphe  SphragitideM,  See  Sphrtt- 
gitidet. 

J^ympfudicL,  natural  daughter  of 
Callistus,  Czsar's  freedman,  iv  283. 

Mftnphiditu  SfMnue  promises  the 
soldiers  of  the  prctorian  cohorts,  and 
those  quartered  in  the  provinces, 
much  laiTi^r  sums  than  could  ever 
be  paid,  for  declaring  Galba  empe- 
ror, iv.  279.  Attempts  to  set  up  for 
himself,  282.  The  measures  he 
pursues,  283.    His  death,  287. 

^ypsiuB  the  Neapolitan,  gets  pro- 
visions and  money  to  pay  the  troops  in 
the  castle  of  Syracuse  for  tlionyaios^ 
iv.  166k  He  is  defeated  by  the  Syra- 
cusans,  but  they  make  an  ill  use  of 
their  victory,  ib.  Sallies  out,  and  sets 
fire  to  the  city,  168.  Driven  back  by 
Dion,  169. 

t  .ATyfa,  a  city  in  India,  Besieged  by 
Alexander,  iii.  213. 

JVys^tue,  master  of  Syracuse,  i. 
395. 

JVyaeOf  sister  of  Mithridatea,  re- 
leased by  LucuUus,  ii.  385. 


O^Kf  every  Roman  who  saved  the 
life  of  a  fellow-citizen  was  presented 
with  an  oaken  crown,  i.  360.  S«cred 
to  Jupiter,  ib. 
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tkik  under  which  Alexander  pitch- 
ed hia  tent  before  the  battle  of  Chx- 
ronea,  shown  in  Plutarch's  time,  iii. 
16S. 

^  Oartetf  said  to  have  been  the  ori* 
ginal  name  of  Artaxerzes  Mnemon, 
iv.  215. 

OiUhf  the  method  of  taking  the 
l^eat  oath  amongst  the  Syracusans, 
IT.  175.  The  oath  taken  by  the  young 
Athenians  in  the  temple  of  Agraulos, 
i.  332.  Red  hot  iron,  by  way  of 
symbol,  thrown  into  the  sea  by  Aris- 
tidea,  upon  taking  an  oath,  ii.  128. 

Oath  between  the  kings  of  Epirus 
and  their  subjects^  ii.  20& 

tkuh  taken  with  respect  to  the 
judges  at  public  exhibitions,  ii.  oS7. 
By  the  consuls,  iv.  18. 

€>doli,  ii.  294. 

OcM»,  Darius,  would  not  visit  the 
kingdom  of  Persia,  though  his  native 
country,  for  fear  of  the  expense  in 
Ipving  every  woman  a  piece  of  money, 

€k:hu8,  one  of  the  sons  of  Artaxer- 
xes  Mnemon,  iv.  234.  Finds  means 
to  get  two  of  his  brothers  destroyed, 
succeeds  to  the  crown,  and  outdoes 
all  his  predecessors  in  cruelty,  238. 

Oetavia,  half-sister  of  Augustus,  and 
widow  of  Caius  Marcellus,  is  married 
to  Antony,  iv.  102.  Keconciles  her 
brother  and  husband,  105.  taoes  to 
Athens,  and  carries  Antony  considera- 
ble supplies,  116.  Returns  to  Rome, 
118.  Is  commanded  by  Antony  to 
quit  bis  house,  which  she  does  wi^ 
great  reluctance,  119.  Laments  that 
she  should  be  numbered  amongst  the 
causef  of  the  civil  war,  1^.  Takes 
the  rest  of  Antony's  children  after  his 
death,  138. 

OctaviuMf  Cneiu^  permits  Perseus 
to  enjoy  the  prote#on  of  the  temple 
in  Samothrace,  but  guards  against  his 
escaping  by  sea,  ii.  23.  Perseus  sur- 
renders himself  to  him,  24. 

OctaviM  the  consul,  drives  Cinna 
out  of  llome,  ii.  275.  Is  a  man  of 
great  probity,  but  adheres  too  scru- 
pulously to  the  laws  in  time  of  civil 
war,  and  superstition  has  too  much 
.  hold  of  him,  276.  Declares  he  will 
not  make  slaves  free  of  that  citv; 
from  which,  in  maintenance  of  tne 
laws,  he  excludes  Marius,  ib.  Too 
much  attached  to  diviners,  277.  Seized 
and  put  to  death  by  order  of  Marius 
and  Cinna,  ib^ 

0ctamu9,  governor  of  Cilicia,  dies, 
and  LucuUus  applies  for  that  pro- 
vince, ii.  374. 


Oetaviw,  lieutenant  to  Crasaus,  in 
vain  endeavours  to  console  him  after 
his  defeat  in  Parthia,  ii.  477.  Insists 
on  accompanying  Crassus  to  Surena, 
480.  is  killed  in  endeavouring  to 
prevent  the  Parthians  from  carrying 
Crassus  off,  481. 

Oetaviut,  Lucius,  sent  by  Pompey 
to  supersede  Metellus  in  Crete,  iii. 
106.  is  treated  by  him  with  contempt, 
ib. 

Oeiaviutt  Marcus,  his  message  to 
Cato  about  the  command  at  Utica,  iii. 
361. 

OctiKiw,  Caius,  sssumes  the  merit 
of  being  in  the  conspiracy  against 
Caesar,  when  be  was  not,  and  sufiTen 
for  his  vanity,  iii.  282. 

OctaviuM,  Marcus,  tribune  with  Ti- 
berius Gracchus,  iii.  420*  Tiberias 
deposes  him.  422. 

Octaviut,  Marcus,  and  Marctti  Jtw- 
tdu9,  command  the  centre  of  Antony's 
forces  against  Augustus,  iv.  124. 

Ocienita,    See  Auguttu9, 

ikUum^  or  Music  Theatre,  built  by 
Pericles,  i.  269. 

Odourt^  sweet  ones,  how  produced 
iii.  161. 

Q£conomc9,  a  constituent  part  of 
politics,  ii.  458. 

€Sdipu9,  ii.  212. 

(Erumihet,  an  infamous  minister  to 
young  Ptolemy's  pleasures ;  is  also  a 
minister  of  state,  iii.  407. 

(EneU,  tribe  of,  ii.  366. 

f  CEneaddt,  their  territories  ravaged 
by  Pericles,  i.  274.  Forced  to  take 
refuge  within  their  walls,  ib. 

t  OBniatU,  Alexander  undertakes 
to  revenge  their  cause  against  the 
JEtolians,  iii.  206. 

(Btupim,  son  of  Theseus  by  Ari- 
adne, i.  13. 

(Em».     See  Cnadon, 

Ofetta,  Lucretius.  See  Lucrctiw 
0/eila, 

Oil,  the  opinion  of  the  ancient 
physicians,  that  it  is  salutary  when 
applied  outwardly,  and  pernicious  if 
taken  inwardly,  ii.  161. 

Oi^  tptinga  found  on  the  banks  of 
the  Oxus,  and  the  water  of  that  river 
itself  oily,  iii.  213. 

t  (Xdfafi«,iii.8. 

Olbiuf,  tutor  to  Nicogenes*  children, 
breaks  out  into  a  prophetic  verse,  i. 
211. 

Old  agt  much  honoured  at  Sparta, 
i.  80. 97. 

OUrarchy  at  Samoa  abolished  by 
Pericles,!.  278.    Alcibiades  makes  a 
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feint  of  proposing  one  at  Atkeni, 

344 

OHve,  the  sacred  olive  at  Athens,  i. 
142  Botigb  of  the  sscred  olive,  bound 
'  with  wool,  and  offered  to  Apollo.  See 
£ireH<me» 

Olivet  one  spring  called  to,  and 
anoth'T  the  Pain,  i.  51. 

tOlocrWf  mount,  i.  18. 
Olo^ntum,  iii..402. 
OUhaau.  prince  of  the  Dardsrians, 
pretends  to  desert  from  Mithndates 
to  Lucu litis,  ii    384.      Attempts   to 
kill    Li.  cull  us,    but    miscarries,  385. 

f  Oltfmpia,  oracle  of,  iii  ^75. 
Olympian  Games.  See  Game».  Se- 
veral Olyinpx  games  before  the  com- 
mon xrs  of  Olympiads,  i.  ^.n* 
Olympian  Earth,  i.  20. 
OltfmfdM,  the  fidelity  of  Eumenea 
to  that  princess,  iii  36.  She  invites 
him  into  lfacedon,s6.  £arly  initiated 
in  the  mysteries  of  Orpheus  and  Bac- 
chus, and  greatly  addicted  to  enthu- 
siasm mnd  superstition,  159.  The 
nigbt  before  the  consummation  of  her 
marriage  with  Philip,  she  dreamed 
that  a  thunderbolt  fell  upon  her 
womb,  ib.  Soon  after,  a  serpent  was 
ohaei-ved  to  lie  close  by  her,  i6,  A 
sa)  ing  of  hers  upon  Alexander's  pre- 
tending to  be  the  son  ot  Jupiter,  ib. 
Jealous  and  implacable  in  her  temper, 
165.  Her  inhumanity  to  Cleopatra, 
Philip's  other  wife,  167.  She  advises 
Alexander  not  to  be  so  profuse  to  the 
objects  of  his  bounty,  197  She  and 
her  daughter  Cleopatra  raise  a  party 
against  An  ipater,  ami  divide  the  go- 
vernment during  Alexander's  absence, 
222 

Qlympiodorut,  an  Athenian  officer, 
behaves  with  great  bravery  in  the 
btfttle  of  rUtxa.  bee  Battle  of 
PlaUa, 

t  0Ufmpu9f  the  height  of  that  moun- 
tain, li    14. 

t  Olymfme,  a  city  in  ParophylU, 
ceremonies  of  Mithra  and  other  mys- 
teries performed  there,  iii.  102. 

Olympua,  physician  to  Cleopatraj 
iv.  135 

f  OfynthiaiUt  iii.  454. 

OmeHa  that  happened  to  Romulus 
and  Remus,  i.  36.  To  I'hemisto- 
cles,  201.  To  Antigonus,  iv.  63.  To 
Camillus,  i.  224.  To  Agesilaus,  iii. 
51.  To  Alcibiades,  i  335.  o51.  To 
Timoleon,  400.  403.  415.  To  Paulus 
JEmilius,  49.  To  Marcellus,  95,  96. 
To  Pyrrhus,  234»  235.  To  Marius, 
271.  273.  275.  To  Sylla,  334  To 
Mithridttcis  318.     To  the  Romans, 


i.  229. 293 ;  li.  315.  To  Cinon»  366^ 
To  the  Athenians,  i.  202;  355.  ii. 
431 ;  iv.  51.  To  Craasas,  ii.  466, 467. 
To  Alexander.  See  Life  ^.  To 
Cesar.  See  Life  of.  To  Galba,  it. 
295.  To  Tiberius  Gracchus,  281.  To 
Dion  and  Dionysius,  iv.  155.  159.  To 
Mark  Antony,  iii.  122.  To  Pompey, 
iii.  108  141  To  OcUvius,  iy.  134. 
To  Otho,  iv.  303..  To  Cicero,  iii.  I6b 
26  38.  To  Cassius,  iv.  200.  201.  To 
Brutus,  iv.  142.  191.  200.  207.  To 
Aratus,  269.  To  Antony,  iv.  131.  See 
ProtUgiee, 

Omettee.    See  Bacchu  Omestef. 

Omieua  presenu  Artaxerxea  with  a 
large  pomegranate,  and  he  accepts  it 
with  great  civility,  iv.  217. 

Omphale,  Hercules  gives  himself  up 
as  a  slave  to  her,  in  order  to  expiate 
his  fault,  or  misfortune,  in  JdJiing 
Iphitus,  i.  5. 

Onarua,  a  priest  of  Bacchus,  said  to 
have  married  Ariadne,  after  she  was 
deserted  by  Theseus,  i.  13. 

Onaiiut  ^w^&um  relates  hia  Tiaion, 
in  conMrquence  ot  which  Pompey  and 
Crassus  are  reconciled.  See  Co'nr 
Aureliue. 

t  On^an  mountains,  iii.  397. 

Oiieeicritue  attends  Alexander  in  his 
Eastern  expedition,  iii.  220.  Sent  by 
Alexander  to  the  Indian  pbiJoeo- 
phers,  ib.  Pilot  to  the  fleet  of 
which  Nearchus  was  admiral,  in  the 
voyage  round  the  southern  point  of 
India,  2^1. 

OnomarchiLt  commits  sacrilege  at 
Delphi,  and  falls  in  the  Sicilian  wanu 
i.  418. 

Onomarchua,  who  had  the  custody 
of  Eumenes  for  Antigonus,  his  'con* 
versation  with  Eumenes  concerning 
the  fear  of  death,  iii.  44. 

Onomaatua,  one  qAptho*s  freedmen, 
iv.  294.  0 

Opheitatf  conducted  by  Peripoltaa 
from  Thessaly  into  Boeot'u^  ii.  3&. 

Opheltaa.  prince  of  Cyrcne,  iv.  52. 
Opitna  f^>oHa,  what  and  by  who  m 
won,  i.  44;  ii.74. 

Opimua^  Lucius,  of  the  patrician 
party,  loses  his  election  for  consul 
through  the  opposition  of  Caiua  Grac- 
chus, iii.  437.  Is  afterwards  chosen^ 
and  endeavours  to  annul  the  acts  of 
Caius,  439.  Upon  the  ruin  and  death 
of  that  tribune,  builds  a  temple  to 
Concord,  442.  Uses  a  dictatoriil 
power  in  his  consulate,  19  condemning 
so  many  citizens  of  Rome  unheaxo, 
443.    la  convicted  of  taking  bribes  of 
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Jugurtbft,  and  grow  0  old  in  di0honour» 
ib. 

Oplacust  tbe  Italian,  fixes  his  aim  on 
Pyrrhus  in  particular  in  an  engage- 
men  t,  ii.  220. 

Oppius,  Cajus,  a  friend  of  Cxsar, 
some  account  of  his  writings,  iii.  90. 
OpHletU.     See  Minerva  Opdietia. 
Optio,  or  Centurion's  deputy,  i v.  294. 
t  Opithtiatu,  ii.  187. 
Oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  iv.  4. 
Of  Apollo  Tegyreus,  ii.  51.    OfTro- 
phonius,  326.    Of  Amphiaraus,  122. 
Of  Ju  piter  Ammon,  367.    Of  Dodona, 
i.  213 

Oracle  of  Pasipbaa,  iii.  373.  387. 
Oracle  by  necromancy,  ii.  354. 
Oruclea  and  prophecies  concerning 
iEgeus,  i.  3.  Concerning  tbe  future 
greatness  of  the  Romans,  57.  Con- 
cerning the  waters  of  tbe  Alban  lake, 
221.  The  death  of  Cimon,  ii.  266.  To 
Marius,  that  he  shonld  be  a  seventh 
time  consul,  271.  Concerning  a 
lame  king  of  Sparta,  iii.  49.  Concern- 
ing the  succession  of  the  Spartan 
kings,  ii.  302.  The  death  of  Lysander, 
306,  To  Alexander  the  Great,  iii. 
169. 174.  184.  195.  Concerning  Ck- 
sar  in  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  266. 
To  Cicero,  iv  4.  Concerning  the  bat- 
tle of  Chaeronea,  ii.  324 ;  iii.  461  Three 
Cornelii  to  reign  at  Uome,  iv.  14. 
Concerning  tbe  untying  of  the  Gor- 
dian  knot,  iti.  184.  That  the  Scipios 
sliould  always  be  victorious  in  Africa, 
270.  Concerning  the  burial  of  Ara- 
tus,  iv.  276     To  Otho,  293. 

Orandes  the  Cretan  takes  in  Per- 
seus' treasure,  and  then  leaves  him  in 
the  isle  of  Samothrace,  ii.  23. 
-     Oratioru,  Funeral     See  Funeral  O- 
miiona. 

Oratioru  and  speeches  of  Alexan- 
der, iii.  198.  204.  Of  Afranius  to 
Pompey,  140.  Of  Appius  Claudius 
to  the  senate,  ii.  231.  Of  Aratus  to 
Philip,  iv.  275.  Of  Brennus,  i.  231. 
Of  Cleopatra  out  of  tlie  tomb  of  An- 
tony, iv.  136.  Of  Cato  to  the  three 
hundred,  iii.  357.  Of  Chelonis,  the 
dauj^hter  of  Leonidas,  379.  Of  Cor- 
nelia to  Pomp^,  148.  Of  Cieo- 
menes  concerning  the  institution  of 
£phori,  389.  390.  Of  the  same  con- 
cerning death,  406.  Of  Coriolanus  to 
Tullus,  376.  Of  the  same  against  the 
insolence  of  the  people,  370.  371.  Of 
Crassus  to  {he  army,  after  the  death 
of  his  son,  ii.  476.  Of  tbe  same,  on 
the  going  to  meet  his  own  death,  480. 
Of  Dion,  iv.  144.  147.  167.    Of  Eu- 
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menestothe  Argyraspides,  170.  Of 
Fabius  Maximus  to  his  army,  i.  303. 
To  Paulua  Emilias,  305.  Of  Cains 
Gracchus,  iii  432.  Of  Tiberius  Gnt- 
chus,  419.  424.  425.  Of  Hannibal 
before  his  death,  ii.  201.  Of  Her- 
silia,i.  47.  Of  Licinia,  the  wife  of 
Cams  Gracchus,  iii.  440.  Of  £u- 
menes,  before  his  death,  iii.  42.  Of 
Lucuilus  to  the  army,  ii.  382.  Of 
Marius  Celsus,  iv.  309.  Of  Minuciu* 
to  his  troops,  i.  304.  Of  Numa  re. 
fusing  the  offered  crown,  i.  105.  Of 
the  father  of  Numa  in  answer,  ib. 
Of  Otho  to  his  troops,  iv  311.  Of 
Paulus  .fimilius  to  Perseus,  ii.  34. 
Of  tbe  same  to  the  young  officers,  on 
tlie  taking  of  Perseus,  25.  Of  the  same 
to  the  people  of  Uome,32.  OfPerpenna 
against  Sertorius,  iii.  22  Of  Pompey 
to  Cornelia,  148.  Of  Remus  to  Numi- 
tor,  i  33.  Of  Sertorius,  on  the  force 
of  perseverance,  iii.  14.  Of  Therycion 
to  Cleomenes,  on  tbe  contempt  of 
death,  iii  405.  Of  Tiribaxus  to  Da- 
^iu^4v.  -i36.  Of  Valeria,  sister  to  Pub- 
hcola,  to  Volumnia,  the  mother  of 
Coriolanus,  i.  385.  Of  Volumnia  to 
the  Roman  matrons,  386  Of  the  same 
to  her  son,  ib.  Of  Vinius  to  Galba. 
iv.  280. 

Oratory,  the  conciseness  of  that  of 
•  Phocion,  iii.  289. 

Orator,  prevails  more  from  tbe  good- 
ness of  his  heart  than  the  eloquence 
of  his  tongue,  ib, 

I  Orchalian  hills,  ii.  306. 

t  Orchomemu,  ii.  50;  304.  328. 358 ; 
iii.  388. 

t  Orcyma,  in  Cappadocia,  iii  33. 

Oreoteo,  tbe  consul  of  that  name.  iii. 
430. 

t  Orexariet,  river,  iii.  202. 

T  Oricum,  ii.  27.  iii.  138. 

t  OrtV«,  Alexander  marches  through 
their  country,  iii.  321. 

t  Ormeum,  ii.  8. 

Omeiu,  of  the  family  of  Erecbtbeus, 
i.  23. 

t  Omytut  And  loxut  plant  a  colony 
in  Caria,  i  6. 

Orobazue  comes  from  Arsaces  to 
wait  on  Sylla,  the  first  ambassador 
the  Parthians  sent  to  the  Romans,  ii. 
311.  Put  to  death  by  Arsaces  for 
suffering  Sylla  to  take  the  place  of 
honour,  ib. 

Orodet,  or  Hyrode*,  king  of  Parthia, 
sends  an  embasy  to  Crassus,  ii.  466. 
Restored  to  his  throne  by  Surena,469. 
Conquers  Crassus,  472.  Is  murdered 
by  his  son  Phraates,  483. 
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0rm9U»  the  Cretan  kilb  Ptolemy, 
tbe  ion  of  Pyrrhut,  ii.  335. 

OrwMMdM,  or  Oromatetf  the  god  who 
it  the  author  of  good,  to  called  by  the 
Per8ians»iu.l87;  tr,  338. 

OrmOet  the  Persian,  iv.  236. 341. 

t  Or^mt  their  cauae,  ii.  153 ;  iii. 
451. 

f  Orottttt,  tv.  65. 

OrphanM  and  widows  ezcused  from 
taxes  by  the  Romans,  at  the  first  ap- 
pointment of  qusstors,  i.  174. 

Orpkntt,  iii.  159.  His  statue  of  cy- 
press, at  Libethra,  169. 

OrphUUuMf  ir,30B, 

Orihagwfti  the  diriner,  a  friend  of 
Timoleon,  i.  398. 

OHfda.    See  Diana  OrihUu 

Or^mpaguM,  ii.  325. 

t  (hear,  ill.  13. 

Oteepk^ria,  or  the  Feast  of  Boughs, 
instituted  by  Theseus,  i.  15. 

OMdare»,iii.  213. 

0§tane9,  brother  to  Artazetxes  Mne- 
non,  iv.  215.  His  sayings  to  Tima- 
goras,  333. 

OiHa,  ii.  270.  276 ;  iv.  301. 

Ofitttf,  Lucius,  the  first  parricide  in 
Borne,  i  53. 

fhtracirnn,  against  whom  employed, 
i.  193. 309 ;  ii.  330.  On  what  account 
abolished,  439. 

OtiaciUuty  brother  to  Marcellus,  ii.  68. 

(Hha^  bis  law  in  favour  of  the  eques- 
trian order,  iv.  11. 

Otho,  Marcus,  bis  luxury  and  love 
•f  pleasure,  iv.  290.  His  connections 
witn  Nero,  ib.  Nero  is  inclined  to 
put  him  to  death,  in  order  to  have 
Poppaca  entirely  to  himself,  291.  But 
through  the  intercession  of  Seneca, 
he  b  sent  out  governor  of  Lusitania, 
t^.  One  of  the  first  that  declares 
for  Galba,  393.  Pays  his  court  in  an 
agreeable  manner,  both  to  Galba  and 
his  minister  Vinius,  ib.  Takes  mea- 
aures  for  being  appointed  successor 
to  Galba,  t^.  Contracts  immense 
debts,  fl^  Bribes  the  prxtonan  co- 
horts, ib.  Rebels  against  Galba,  upon 
being  disappointed  of  the  adoption, 
293.  Is  the  means  of  Galba's  death, 
396.  Goes  to  the  Capitol,  as  empe- 
ror, and  sacrifices,  300.  Pardons  Ma- 
rius  Celsus,  ib.  Makes  a  gracious 
speech  to  the  senate,  ib.  Divides  the 
remaining  part  of  his  consulship  with 
Vei«i">u*  Rufiis,  ib.  Begins  bis  ad- 
ministration with  several  prudent  and 
popular  acts,  ib.  Resolves  to  punish 
Tigellinus,  and  that  wretch  cuts  hit 
own  throat,  301.  Otho  remembers 
none  of  his  private  quarrels,  ib.     He 
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assumes  the  name  of  Nero,  to  (^tify 
the  populace,  ib.  The  prstonan  co« 
hurts,  in  their  concern,  or  pretence  of 
concern,  for  the  emperor's  safety,  be- 
have in  a  very  turbulent  manner, 
and  go  near  to  despatch  a  great 
number  of  senators,  ib.  He  pu- 
nishes two  soldiers,  by  way  of  ex- 
ample, 303.  Has  intelTigence  that 
yViteUius  had  taken  the  title  of  empe- 
ror upon  him,  ib.  Receives  accounts 
from  other  countries  favourable  to 
himself,  ib.  Letters  pass  between 
him  and  Vitellius,  which  end  in  mu- 
tual reproaches  t5.  Prodi^es  an- 
nounce a  change,  303.  Cecina  and 
Yalens,  Vitellius'  generals,  aeize  the 
passes  of  the  Alps,  ib.  Otho  does  not 
deprive  Lucius,  the  brother  of  Vitel- 
lius, of  his  command  in  the  army,  but 
orders  him  to  attend  him  on  his  march, 
ib.  Takes  particular  care  of  the  mo- 
ther and  wife  of  Vitellius,  ih.  Ap- 
points Flavius  Sabinus,  brother  to 
Vespasian,  governor  of  Rome,  t^. 
Stops  at  Brixellum,  and  orders  his 
army  to  march  on  under  his  lieute- 
nants, Marius  Celsus,  Suetonius,  Psn- 
linus,  Gallus,  and  Spurina,  ib.  The 
praetorian  cohorts,  unaccustomed  to 
service,  refractory  and  insolent,  ib» 
They  are  insulted  by  the  enemy's 
troops  at  Placentia,  and  behave  bet. 
ter  afterwards,  304.  Some  account 
of  Cecina  and  Valens,  Vitellius*  gene- 
rals, ib.  Cecina,  after  his  repulse  at 
Placentia,  marches  against  Cremona, 
305.  Celsus  gains  a  conaderable  ad- 
vantage of  Cecina,  and  muat  have 
ruined  his  army,  if  Paulinus  had  not 
come  up  in  time  to  second  him,  ih. 
Otho  sends  his  brother  Titianus  to 
take  the  command,  and  givea  him 
Proculus  for  his  assistant,  t6.  Holds 
a  council  of  war,  in  which  his  most  ex- 
perienced generals  adrise  him  to  wait 
for  his  troops  from  Mjrsia  and  Pan- 
nonia,  306.  But  impatient  to  have 
the  affair  decide<^,  tie  gives  orders 
for  a  genera]  action,  ib.  Retireato 
Brixellum,  SOT.  His  great  error  in 
that  step,  ib^  Some  skirmishes  upon 
the  Po,  make  Otho's  troops  at  Bedria- 
cum  insist  on  being  led  out,  ib.  Pro- 
culus encamps  unuilfully,  ib.  Marches 
the  next  day  to  seek  the  enemy, 
though  his  forces  were  much  fa- 
tigued, ib.  The  battle,  308.  Annius 
Gallus  receives  the  scattered  parties 
into  Bedriacum,  309.^  Celsus  and 
Gallus  treat  of  peace  with  Cecina 
and  Valens,  %b.  Titianus  repents  of 
having  agreed  to  such  a  treaty,  ami 
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stands  upon  his  defence  in  Bedria- 
oum ;  but  his  troops  desert  him,  and 
join  the  conquerors,  i5.  Plutarch 
visits  the  field  of  battle  long  after,  3 1 0. 
When  news  is  brought  to  Otho,  that 
the  battle  is  lost,  the  troops  about 
hini  give  evei^  possible  assurance  of 
their  fidelity,  ib.  His  speech,  in 
which  he  assures  them,  that,  though 
he  knows  the  late  battle  to  be  by  no 
means  decisive,  he  will  lay  down  his 
life  to  procure  them  peace,  311. 
Takes  leave  of  the  senators,  and 
others  of  his  friends;  in  particular  of 
his  nephew  Cocceianua,  ib  Ap- 
peases nis  soldiers,  who  thought  the 
senators  were  forsaking  him,  312. 
Sleeps  sound  the  night  following,  ib. 
Falls  upon  his  sword,  and  expires  with 
one  groan,  ib.  The  army  lament  his 
death  in  the  sincerest  manner,  and 
give  him  the  most  honourable  burial, 
313.  A  plain  monument  is  put  upon 
his  grave  at  Brixellum,  ib.  He  died 
at  the  age  ol*  thirty-seven,  having 
reigned  only  three  months,  ib.  By  his 
death  in  some  measure  compensates 
for  the  disorders  of  his  life,  ib, 

t  Ol»*y«r,  ii.  376. 

Ovation^  the  smaller  triumph,  ii.  88. 
Not  the  same  with  the  Greek  Evarif 
ib.    But  derived  from  the  Latin  word 

Ovicula,  a  name  Fabius  Hazimus 
had  in  his  youth,  on  account  of  his 
seeming  tameness  and  stupidity,  i. 
292. 

Owl,'  Athenian  money  impressed 
with  the  figure  of  one,  ii.  293. 

Ox  said  to  have  spoken.  See  Pro' 
diaries. 

Ox,  valued  at  five  drachmae  at 
Athens,  i.  153.  At  a  hundred  oboli  in 
the  time  of  Fublicola,  173. 

Oxathret,  the  brother  of  Darius, 
Alexander  takes  him  into  his  friend- 
ship, iii.  201. 

Oxatkret,  brother  to  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon,  iv.  215. 

t  Oxu9t  river,  iii.  213. 

Oocyarte9,  Alexander  asks  him  whe- 
ther Sisimethres,  who  had  taken  post 
on  an  inaccessible  rock,  was  a  roan  of 
courage,  iii.  213.  Alexander's  obser- 
vation on  being  answered  in  the  ne- 
gative, ib, 

Oxyarte^t  son  of  Abulites,  stabbed 
by  Alexander,  iij.  222. 

Oxydrac^,    See  MaHi, 

P. 

^  PACCIjiJWS,  sent  by  Sylla  to  as. 
«Ut  Ascali^  tlie  son  of  Ipbtha,  to  kco- 
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▼er  his  kingdom  of  Mauntama*  is  de- 
feated and  killed  by  Sertorius,  iii.  8. 

Packet  kills  himself  in  open  court 
ii.  422. 

t  PachymUf  promontory  of,  iv.  156. 

Pacianus,  Caius,  a  Roman  that  re- 
sembled Crassus,  obliged  by  the  Far- 
thians  to  personate  him,  ii.  481. 

Padanuiy  Vibius,  Crassus  takes  re- 
fuge with  him  in  Spain  from  the 
cruelty  of  llarius,  ii.  451. 

Pacoru*,  prince  of  Parthia,  marries 
the  king  oi  Armenia's  sister,  ii.  482. 
Killed  in  a  battle  by  the  Komans^ 
iv.  104. 

P^daretut  the  Spartan,  a  saying  of 
his,  i.  91. 

P^ean  the  historian,  i.  13. 

PteomoMt  ii.  212. 

PairUert,  excellent  ones  at  SicyoQ^ 
iv.  247. 

Painting'Wf  AntUB  collects  them  for 
Ptolemy,  iv.  247. 

Palatine  hiU,  1 28.  46. 

t  Pa^tc€^m,  a  city  given  to  The- 
roistoclea  by  the  king  of  Persia,  i. 
215. 

PaUHa,  a  pastoral  feast,  i.  38.  50. 

Palladium,  or  image  of  Pallas,  i. 
235. 

Pallaniid^,  next  heirs  to  JEsreus,  if 
Theseus  had  not  been  acknowledged 
his  son,  have  recourse  to  arms,  but 
are  defeated,  i.  8. 

t  PaUanHum,  iv.  264. 

PaUUu^  brother  of  .£geus,  i.  3. 

Palku.    See  Minerva. 

PaUemansy  an  Athenian  tribe,  do 
not  intermarry  with  that  of  Agnu%  i. 
8. 

Pabn,  one  spring  so  called,  and 
another  Olive,  ii.  51. 

Palm  ti'ee,  shooting  up  near  the  sta- 
tue of  Cxsar,  in  a  temple^at  Tnlles, 
considered  as  prefigurative  of  his  vic- 
tory at  Pharsalia.    See  Prodigie: 

Pammenea,  Philip,  king  of  Macedon^ 
brought  up  in  his  house  at  Tbebesy  ii. 
59. 

Pamphilut,  of  Sicyon,  a  celebrated 
painter,  iv.  247. 

t  Pam)»A^/ki,  iii.  149. 

Pajh  i.  103. 

t  Panactut,  i,  330  ;  iv.  58. 

PatugHiu  commands  a  galley  of 
Tenos  in  the  service  of  Xerxes,  and 
revolts  from  him,  i.  201. 

Paruttiua  the  philosopher^  what  he 
said  of  Demosthenes,  iii.  457. 

Panathentta^  the  festival  of  the 
united  Athenians,  instituted  by  The- 
seus, i.  16  i  iii.  301. 

Pancratitant  what»  iii.  16],  n. 
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Panemutt  tbe  month  of  Ifetagitnion, 
•D  called  by  tbe  Bceotians,  i.  234. 

Panic  fear9t  iii  148. 

f  Pamwnian  iv  303. 

{PaH9pita»9,  ii.  305.  324. 

Ptmopeu9,  i.  31. 

PanM  and  JSwi'ut,  ii.  33.  See 
Jiirtitu. 

PonuUeon,  a  man  of  gp*eat  power 
and  interest  amon|fat  the  ftoliana,  tv. 
262. 

Pantauehut^  left  by  Demetrius  to 
command  in  iEtolia,  challenges  P3rr> 
rhus,  to  single  combat,  and  is  over- 
come,  ii.  210 ;  it  72. 

Panteu9,  sent  by  Cleomenes  to  seize 
on  Megalopolis,  tii.  400.  Kills  him- 
self  in  Egypt  on  the  body  of  Cleome. 
nes,  410.  His  wife  a  woman  of  great 
beauty,  courage,  and  dignity  of  sen* 
timent,  411. 

Panikert^  iv.  29. 

Panthaidety  Pelopidas  kills  him  in 
the  battle  of  Tanagra,  ii.  50. 

Pantfdtletf  marries  Italia  the  daugh- 
ter of  Themistocles,  i  217. 

Paphian  Vctma.     See  Vemu, 

+  PaphUiffonia,  ii:  330;  ili.  27.56. 
174. 

Papiria,  wife  of  Paulus  ^milius, 
divfirced  by  him,  ii.  4. 

Papiriua  MiuOf  ii.  4. 

Papitiua  Carbo  the  consul,  defeated 
by  8ylla*s  lieutenants,  makes  his  es- 
cape in  the  night,  and  gets  into  Libya, 
^ii.  336. 

Pappua,  iii.  470. 

j:  Partttonium,  iv.  128. 

Paralutn  one  of  the  sons  of  Pericles, 
his  father's  afBiction  for  his  death,  i. 
289. 

PaiHilua,  a  ship  so  called,  ii.  288. 

Parail,  one  division  of  the  people 
of  Attica  so  called;  they  lived  on  the 
sea-coast,  i.  159,  n, 

I  Parapotamant,  ii.  324. 

Paris*  YifLtn  preserved  at  Troy  ; 
Alexander  refuses  to  see  it,  iii.  170. 

Pariicatt  an  Eunuch  belonging  to 
the  younger  Cyrus,  iv  223. 

f  Parma,  ambassadors  .  from  tliat 
place,  ii.  263. 

Parmettiot  father  of  Philotas,  warns 
Alexander  of  a  supposed  design  of 
poison  from  bis  pliysician,  iii.  175. 
Tells  him  he  would  accept  the  offers 
of  Darius,  if  he  was  Alexander,  186. 
Alexander's  answer,  ib, ;  as  also  to 
his  advice  to  fight  in  the  night,  189. 
His  party,  in  the  great  battle  of  Ar- 
bela,  disordered  bj  the  Bactrian 
horse,  190.    Sends  to  Alexander  for 


flueeonrs,  192.  Censured  fbr  it^  ih. 
Alexander  gives  him  BagoaaP  bouse, 
19&  Parmenio  says  to  Philotas, — 
•«  My  son,  be  less,"  304.  He  is  put 
to  death  by  order  of  Alexander,  306. 

t  Parfiawu«,ii.  333. 

i'arrhaiiw  the  painter,  and  SUaim 
the  statuary,  why  honoured  by  the 
Athenians,  i.3. 

Parricide.    See  QsHrtM. 

Parwictf  used  in  adorning  tbe  sepul- 
chres of  the  dead,  i.  415.    Crowns  of 
it  bestowed  on  the  victors  in  the  Isth- 
>  mian  and  Nemean  games,  ib. 

Parthenon,  the  temple  of  Minerva 
at  Athens,  i.  366 ;  iv.  58. 

Parthiaru  defeat  Crassus,  ii.  473 — 
Their  manner  of  fighting,  476.  De- 
feated by  Antony,  iv.  Iu8.  Attack 
him  in  his  return,  and  harass  him  ex- 
tremely, 109,  et  $eq. 

Parf !  great  parts  produce  great 
vices  as  well  as  virtues,  iv.44. 

Paryaatia,  wife  of  Darius,  and  mo- 
ther of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  iii  315. 
Her  attachment  to  her  younger  son 
Cyrus,  316.  Encourages  his  ambi- 
tious  designs,  and  contributes  greatly 
to  the  war  between  the  two  brothers, 
319.  Her  character,  s5.  Her  extreme 
cruelty  to  all  that  were  concerned  in 
the  death  of  Cvrus,  or  in  cutting  off 
his  head  and  hand,  335—^7.  She 
poisons  Statira  the  wife  of  Artaxer- 
xes, 339.  Is  confined  for  some  time 
to  the  city  of  Babylon,  ib,  Artaxer- 
xes  is  reconciled  to  bcr,  339. 

Paaacaa,  Cyrus'  horse,  iv.  231. 

f  Piuar^rada,  iv.  216. 

Paaeaa^  the  fiither  of  Abantidas,  iv. 
240     Killed  by  Nicocles,  241. 

PaHcratea,  king  of  Soli  in  Cyprus^ 
iii.  186. 

Patiphdit  the  wife  of  Minos,  sup- 
posed to  have  had  a  criminal  com- 
merce with  his  general  Taurus,  i.  12. 

Panphaa,  her  oracle,  iii.  373.  388. 

JPa«i>^n,  ii.42l. 

+  PaaiH^iat  river,  iii.  38. 

f  Paaaaron,  in  the  countiy  of  the 
MoloBsi,  ii.  208. 

Pat(eaua,  i.  136. 

t  Patareana^  Brutus'  letter  concern- 
ing them,  iv.  167. 

ti*flfr«,i.332:  iv.  48.123. 

Patriciana,  whence  the  term,  i.  39. 
ib,  A  hundred  of  the  most  eminent 
Romans  selected  by  Romulus  for  a 
council  or  senate,  ib.  He  leaves  them 
only  the  name  of  a  senate  without  the 

Sower,  55.     They  conspire  agunst 
im,  56 
PairivHam,  i.  91 ;  iii.  49,  n. 
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Pair$6kut  one  of  Nero's  servants, 
put  to  death  bj  Galbai,  iv  288. 

Patroclea,  father  of  SoQs,  i.  66i 

Patron,  i.  39.  304. 

JPatront  and  clients  amongst  the 
Romans,  an  account  of  their  relation, 
i.39. 

t  PatronU,  ii.  323. 

Paukta  JEadUut,  Lucius,  consul 
with  Terentius  Varro,  i.  3<)4y  «.  Fa- 
bius  Ifaximus  advises  him  to  avoid  an 
engagement  with  Hannibal ,  305.  His 
answer,  306.  Killed  in  the  battle  of 
Cannae,  307;  ii.2. 

Paulvs  JExiuvs,  his  family  sup- 
posed to  be  descendants  of  a  son  of 
Numa,  iU  3.  Is  the  son,  of  Lucius' 
Paulus  JEroilius,  who  fell  at  Cannae, 
t6.  Sets  out  in  a  different  track  from 
the  rest  of  the  young  nobility,  ib 
Carries  the  office  of  xdile  against 
twelve  competitors,  3.  When  Uken 
into  the  college  of  augurs,  studies 
their  rules  and  ceremonies  with  great 
attention,  ib.  Strict  in  militaiy  dia. 
cipiine,  ib.  Is  sent  praetor  into  Spain, 
with  double  the  usual  number  of  lie 
tors,  and  reduces  the  barbarians  who 
had  revolted,  4.  Betuma  to  Rome 
not  a  drachma  the  richer,  ib.  Divor- 
ces  his  first  wife  Papiria,  af^er  he  had 
lived  long  witli  her,  and  she  had 
brought  him  fine  children,  ib.  Marries 
a  second  wife,  by  whom  he  has  two 
sons,  5.  His  sons  by  the  first  wife  are 
adopted,  the  one  by  Fabius  Maximus, 
the  other  by  the  son  of  Scipio  Afri- 
canus,  ib.  One  of  his  daughters  is 
married  to  the  son  of  Cato,  and  the 
other  to  JElius  Tubero,  ib.  The  po- 
verty and  content  in  which  the  iElian 
family  lived,  ib.  In  his  first  consuhihip 
reduces  the  Ligurians,  and  takes  from 
them  the  ships  which  they  had  em- 
ployed in  piracVi  t'^.  Is  candidate  again 
for  the  consulship,  and  loses  it,  6.  In-, 
spects  the  education  of  his  children^ 
and  procures  them  not  only  Roman, 
but  Grecian  masters^  ib.  Circumstan* 
ces  which  led  to  the  war  with  Per- 
seus king  of  Macedon,  ib,  Perseus, 
though  a  man  of  slender  capacity,  by 
the  advantage  of  his  father  Philip's 
preparations,  defeats  several  Roman 
generals,  8.  Solicits  succour  from  se- 
veral nations,  ib.  The  Romans  call 
Paulus  JEmilius  to  the  consulship,  9. 
Omen  of  success  to  him,  ib.  His 
speech  to  the  people,  on  being  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  in  Ifacedonu, 
»^-  Perseus,  by  his  avarice,  loses  the 
assistance  of  the  Bastamae,  IL  And 
imposes  upon  his  friend  Gcntius  king 
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of  myria,  12.  ^milius,  after  a  safe 
and  speedy  passage,  finds  Perseus 
strongly  fortified  by  the  sea-side,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Olympus,  ib.  He 
finds  water  for  his  troopa|,  by  digging 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  13.  Finds 
out  a  way  of  coming  at  the  enemy, 
through  Perrhaebia,  ib.  Scipio  Nasica 
undertakes  to  lead  the  troops  that 
were  to  take  this  circuit,  and  executes 
it  with  gfreat  ability,  14  A  Cretan 
deserter  informs  Perseus  of  his  dan« 
ger,  ib.  Perseus  sends  Milo  with  ten 
thousand  men  to  seixe  the  heights  of 
Olympus,  ib.  Scipio  defeats  Milo,  ib. 
Perseus  quits  his  camp  and  retires  to 
Pydna,  15.  His  friends  encourage  him- 
to  give  the  Romans  battle  on  the  ad. 
jacent  plains,  ib.  £roilius  is  astonish- 
ed at  tne  numbers  and  good  order  of 
the  enemy,  ib.  Has  the  art  to  encamp ' 
without  being  disturbed  by  the  Ma- 
cedonians,  ib.  The  different  effects 
which  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  has  up- 
on the  Romans  and  Macedonians,  ib. 
Paulus  sacrifices  until  he  finds  the  de- 
sired tokens,  and  then  announces  vic- 
tory to  the  Romans,  provided  that 
they  stood  upon  the  defensive,  16.  A 
circumstance  which  brings  the  Mace- 
donians  to  begin  the  attack,  ib.  Hie 
battle  described,  17,  Marcus,  son  of 
Cato,  and  son-in-law  to  ^milius,  loses 
his  sword,  and  finds  it  again  with  much 
difficulty,  under  a  heap  of  the  slain, 
19.  Scipio,  the  younger  son  of  .Sroi- 
lius,  is  missing,  but  returns  to  the 
camp  late  in  the  night,  20.  Perseus 
flies  to  Pella,  and  there  despatches 
Euctus  and  Eudaeua,  two  of  his  trea- 
surers, with  his  own  hand^  21.  All  his 
troops  forsake  him,  except  a  few  Cre- 
tans, and  from  them  he  artfully  gets 
back  some  gold  plate  which  he  had 

given  them,  ib.  He  sails  to  Samo- 
irace,  and  takes  sanctuary  there,  t^. 
^milius  in  two  days'  time  becomes 
masterof  all  Macedonia,  22.  Perseus 
engsges  one  Orandes,  a  Cretan,  to 
carry  off  both  him  and  his  treasure, 
but  the  Cretan  deceives  him,  23.  His 
faTOurite  Ion  betrays  his  children  to 
the  Romans,  24.  He  surrenders  him- 
self to  Octavius,  ib.  Behaves  meanly 
when  brought  before  JEmilius,  ib. 
iEmilius'  rebuke  to  him,  ib.  His 
speech  to  the  officers  of  his  army  on 
the  instability  of  fortune,  25.  He  visits 
Greece,  reforms  abuses,  and  gives 
specimens  of  his  bounty,  ib.  Erects 
his  own  statue  at  Delphi,  on  a  pedestal 
designed  for  that  of  Perseus,  ib.  with 
ten  commissioners  from  Rome,  settles 
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th«  fj^emrnent  of  Mteedonui»  96. 
Bshibits  games,  ib.  Hm  a  hftppy  tft. 
lent  for  makinf^  entertainments,  •*. 
Takes  notbinK  of  Peraeus*  treasures 
for  himseU;  **.  Sacks  serenty  cities 
of  Kpirus,  and  yet  the  soldiers  to 
vhom  the  plunder  was  preiu  have  no 
more  than  eleven  drachoiK  a  man,  27. 
Beturns  to  Italy,  and  sails  in  great 
pomp  up  the  Tiber,  ib.  The  Moldters 
endeavour  to  prevent  JEmiliua*  tri- 
umph,!^. Servihus'  cpeech  on  that 
occasion,  38  The  triumph  described* 
99.  JEmilius  loses  his  two  younger 
sons,  who  were  not  adopted  into  other 
teulies,  3S  The  magnanimity  he 
discovered  tn  his  speech  on  that  oc- 
casiiiiH  ib  Different  accounts  of  the 
death  cif  Perseus,  33  One  of  the 
■nna  of  that  prince  becomes  clerk  to 
t^e  Roman  magistrates,  «^.  £miliut 
brings  so  much  money  into  the  trea- 
sur)',  that  the  people  had  no  occasion 
to  paj  any  taxes  till  the  times  of  Uir- 
tius  and  Pansa^  ib  Acceptable  to  the 
people,  though  he  was  in  the  interest 
of  the  nvbility,  Uf.  Is  elected  censor 
with  Marcius  Philippus,  34.  His  mo- 
deration in  that  office,  ib  Sickens 
during  his  censorship,  ib.  The  cor> 
dial  regard  expressed  for  him  at  his 
funeral,  not  only  by  the  Komans,  but 
persons  of  the  countries  he  had  con« 
quered,  35.  Leaves  a  very  small  es- 
tate behind  him,  ib, 

PauluiXhe  consul,  bribed  by  CKsar, 
ill.  132.  254. 

JPaiUut  given  up  to  the  proscrip- 
tion by  his  brother  Lepidus,  iv  37.94. 

Pautaniatt  commander-in-chief  of 
th(  Greeks  at  the  battle  of  Platsca,  ii. 
118,  et  seq 

PtimatttOM^  king  of  Sparts,  marches 
into  Attica,  ii.  297-  Obtains  a  truce, 
and  carries  off  the  dead  body  of  Ly- 
sander  from  before  the  walls  of  Hali- 
artus,  305  Retires  to  Tegea,  306. 
Deserted  bv  the  allies,  354.  Unlbr- 
tunaicly  kills  Cleonice  at  Byzantium, 
ib    His  unhappy  end,  i.  209,  n. 

Pausamas  kills  Philip  of  Macedon 
for  denying  him  redress  under  an  un- 
supportable  injury,  iii.  166. 

Pautamoi  the  physician,  Alexan- 
der's  letter  to  him  on  the  use  of  helle- 
bore, iii  199.  , 

PauaamoM  sent  by  Seleucusto  seize 
Demetrius,  iv  81. 

Peo/ce  of  Nicias,  ii.  427.  Between 
the  Athenians  and  the  king  of  Persisp 
361. 

Pemce  of  Antidcidas,  iii.  ^.  231. 


Between  Sylla  uid  liitliridafteA,   u. 

332. 

Peaee^  an  alUr  erected  to  her,  ii. 
361   Verses  descriptive  of  her,  i.  123. 

t  PedaMuh  a  rock  so  called,  ii.  391. 

Pediigi,l  159,  fi. 

t  Pedum,  city  of,  i.  381. 

|p^-f,i.274;  iT.270. 

PHoMgut,  ii-  205. 

t  Pdki^fuifit,  i.  38. 

PeleuM^  r.  7. 

t  PeUgTtian^  \u  18. 

Ptfai.iv.74;  ii.  20. 

PeOh,  Lucius,  disgraced  by  Brutus^ 
iv.  198. 

fPtfdbie  recovered  from  the  JEto- 
lians  by  Aralus,  iv.  260.  Taken  by 
Cleomenes,iii.  395. 

PxLOMiiAS,  the  eon  of  Hippoclu^ 
nobly  descended,,  ii.  40.  Makes  a 
generous  use  of  his  wealth,  ib  Can- 
not prevail  on  his  friend  Bpaminon* 
das  to  parUke  of  his  riches,  and  there- 
fore partakes  of  hia  poverty, ».  Mar. 
ries  into  a  noble  ftmily,  yet  aftw- 
wards  by  his  munificence  lessens  his 
fortune,  ib.  Deliglits  in  the  exercises 
of  the  palestra  and  the  field,  ib.  The 
happy  consequences  to  the  publio 
from  the  perpetual  friendship  and 
harmony  that  subsisted  between  him 
and  Epaminondas,  ib.  Rescued  in 
battle  by  Epaminondas,  41.  1^  JLa- 
oed«monians  become  jealoos  of  the 
Thebans,  their  late  allies,  ib.  The 
party  in  Thebes  which  was  inclined 
to  an  oligarchy,  bictrays  the  Cadmea 
to  Phoebidas  the  Lacedemonian,  i&< 
The  Spartans  by  a  fine  upon  Phttbi- 
das,  btit  keep  the  citadel  notwith- 
standing, ib.  Put  Ismenia^  one  of  the 
popular  party  in  Thebes^  to  death, 
and  pass  sentence  of  banishment  on 
Pelopidas  and  others,  42.  Epaminon- 
das is  disregarded  as  a  poor  philoso- 
pher, ib.  Archiss  and  Leontidas  be- 
come tyrants  in  Thebes,  ib,  Leonti- 
das sends  persons  to  Athens  to  assas- 
sinate the  exiles,  but  only  one  of 
them  falls,  ib.  The  Athenians  en- 
courage  the  exiles  ib.  Pelopidss 
pTCv^s  upon  them  to  attempt  the  de- 
liverance of  their  countryt  ^.  They 
acquaint  their  friends  in  Thebes  with 
their  resolution,  ib,  Charon  ofiers  his 
house  for  their  reception,  ib.  Phili- 
das,  one  of  their  parly,  finds  means  to 
get  himsicif  a|>piointed  secretaiy  to 
tne  tyrsnu,  ib.  Epaminondas  inspires 
the  youth  with  an  ambition  to  throw 
off  the  Spartan  yoke^  ih.  Twelve  of 
the  exiles,  of  whan  Pelopidas  was 
one,  having  left  te  reit  of  their  par- 
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ty  at  Thriaaiiiai,  set  out  in  ditgniie 
with  dogs  and  hunting  poleB»  ih.  One 
of  their  friends  it  st^;gered  by  the 
Bpproa^ing  danger,  aiKi  the  design 
near  being  disconcerted,  44.  They 
enter  the  city  in  different  quarters, 
under  favour  of  their  disguise  and  the 
snowy  weather,  and  get  safe  to  Cha- 
ron's house,  f^.  The  exiles  and  others 
make  up  the  number  of  forty  •eight, 
ib.  Philidss  had  previously  invited 
the  tyrants  to  an  entertainment  at  his 
house  that  evening,  45.  A  report  is 
brought  to  Archiss  that  the  exiles 
were  concealed  in  the  city,  and  he 
•ends  for  Charon,  ib.  His  intrepidity 
before  Archiss  prevents  his  being  sub- 
pected,  46.  Philidss  drinks  up  the 
nfrants  to  a  hi^h  pitch,  and  keeps  up 
their  expectation  of  some  women  he 
had  promised,  ib  A  narrative  is  sent 
to  Archlas,  from  Athens,  of  the  whole 
a&ir,  but  he  refuses  to  resd  it, 
and  says, — ^  Business  to-morrow,*'  ib, 
Charon  and  others  enter  the  banquet- 
ing-room  diwuised  as  women,  and 
despatch  Archiss  and  Philip,  t6.  Pelo. 
pidas  goes  agnnst  Leontidas,  who  was 
at  home  in  his  own  chamber,  and  des- 
patches him  with  much  difficulty,  47. 
Ilypatea  shares  the  fate  of  i^ontidas, 
ib.  Bpaminondas  and  Gorgidas  join 
the  deliverers  of  their  country  with  a 
considerable  body  of  men,  ib.  The 
error  of  the  Spartan  officers  in  not 
sallyittff  out  immedistely  upon  them 
from  the  citadel,  48.  Pelopidss  Is 
elected  by  the  people  one  of  the  go- 
vernors of  Bceotia,  t&  Takes  the 
Cadmea  before  succours  arrived  from 
Spsrta,  4b.  This  action  of  Pelopidss 
iostly  calkd  sifter  to  that  of  Thrssy. 
bulus,  iS*  The  Athenians,  alarmed 
at  the  arrival  of  a  Spartan  army  on 
the  borders  of  Bseotia,  draw  off*  from 
the  Theban  league,  but  Pelopidas 
finds  means  to  embroil  them  with  the 
Spartans  again,  49.  His  agents  per- 
susde  Sphwirias  the  S|>artan  to  make 
an  attempt  upon  the  Pirsus,  ib.  He 
defeats  tne  Spartans  in  several  ren- 
counters, 50.  Circumstances  which 
led  to  the  battle  of  Tegyrae,  ib  The 
battle,  52.  The  sacred  band  first 
formed  by  Qorgidas,  and  improved  by 
Pelopidas,  ib.  His  answer  to  his  wife, 
who  desires  him  to  take  care  of  his 
person,  53.  Marches  with  Epaminon* 
das  against  Cleombrotos,  Ut.  Story 
of  the  Leuctrides,  daughters  of  Sce- 
dasus,  whose  manet  were  to  be  ap* 
peasedby  the  sacrifice  of  a  red-haired 
virgin,  1*6.   The  baUle  of  Leuctra,  55, 


Pelopidtik  then  captain  of  the  sacred 
bandt  has  a  considerable  share  in  the 
honour  of  the  victory,  ib  Pelopidas 
and  Bpaminondas  are  appointed  joint 
governors  of  Bceotia,  and  make  very 
considerable  progress  in  Peloponne- 
sus, 56.  They  venture  to  keep  their 
commission  beyond  the  expiration  of 
the  year,  though  the  penalty  was  ca- 
pital,  ib  Lsy  waste  Laconia  with  an 
army  of  seventy  thousand  men,  ib. 
Drive  the  Spartans  out  of  Messenia, 
and  re-establish  the  ancient  inhabit- 
ants, ib.  In  their  return  defeat  the 
Athenians,  ib  Are  capitally  tried  for 
keeping  the  command  beyond  the 
time  allowed  by  law,  S7.  Acquitted, 
ib  Meneclidas  forms  a  party  against 
them,  ib.  Endeavours  to  put  Charoa 
upon  a  footing  with  them,  ib.  A  heavy 
fine  is  laid  upon  that  enrioua  man,  58. 
The  Thesaalians  appl^  to  the  The- 
bans  for  assistance  ai^amst  Alexander, 
the  tyrant  of  Pherx,  ib.  Pelopidas 
takea  the  command  of  the  succours, 
and  recovers  Larissa,  ib.  Endeavours 
to  humanize  the  tyrant,  but  in  vain,  ib. 
The  tyrant  escapes  out  of  his  hand% 
ib.  Pelopidas  goes  into  liacedonia, 
as  arbitrator  between  Alexander  and 
Ptolemy,  ib.  Brings  Philip  and  thirty 
other  hostages  to  Thebes,  ib.  Philip 
proposes  Epaminondss  as  his  pattern 
in  the  art  and  conduct  of  war,  59. 
Ptolemy  kills  the  king  of  Mscedon, 
and  aaaumes  the  sovereignty,  ib.  Pe- 
lopidaa  permita  him  to  keep  it  on  cer« 
tarn  conditions,  for  the  performance 
of  which  he  gives  his  son  Philoxenus 
as  an  hoatage,  ib.  Besieges  Pharsa- 
lus,  ib.  Alexander,  the  tvrant  of 
Pherx,  approachea  it  with  his  army, 
and  Pelopidas  is  imprudent  enough  to 
go  to  him  without  guards,  ib,  Tha 
tyrant  seizes  him  and  Ismemas,  and 
makes  himself  master  of  Pharsalus, 
60  Thebe,  the  tyrantfs  wife,  visits 
Pelopidas  in  the  prison,  ib.  j^pami- 
nondas  recovers  him  and  Ismenias 
out  of  the  tyrant's  hands,  62.  Pelo- 
pidas goea  ambassador  to  the  Persian 
court,  and  is  highly  honoured  by  Ar- 
taxerxea,  ib  Obtains  all  he  desires, 
ib  Accepts  none  of  the  king's  pre- 
sents, ^.  The  tyrant  of  Phers  ex* 
tends  his  conquests  and  oppression^ 
63.  An  eclipse  of  the  son  happens 
when  Pelopidas  is  marching  out 
against  him,  ib.  He  has  the  advan« 
toge  in  the  battle,  notwithstanding 
his  inferior  numbers ;  but  iails  a  aa^ 
orifice  to  his  resentment  against  the 
tyrant,  i».   The  sorrow  of  the  allied 
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as  well  ft»  ThebttM,  for  his  death,  65. 
His  funeral  solemnised  by  the  Thes- 
Bslisns,  ilf.  The  Thebans  send  an 
army  to  rereoc^his  death  upon  Alex- 
ander, 66.  The  tyrant  is  slain  by  his 
wife  and  her  three  brothers,  67. 

^eUporniman  fVar,  i.  381.  Laits 
twenty'Seven  years,  ii.  426^  n. 

\PeUp9nnetu9,  iii.  394. i.  18.  33. 

P^op9^  after  he  was  settled  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, formed  allianees  in  bis  fa- 
mily with  the  neighbouring  princes, 
and  became  the  most  powerful  king 
in  those  parts,  i  2,  3.  Father  of  Pit- 
theus  and  Lysidice,  5. 

Petop9  of  Byxantium,  Cicero  expos- 
tulates with  him  by  letter  for  not  pro- 
viding for  his  honourable  reception 
there,  iv.  19. 

I  Peiudum,  \r.  84.  131. 

f  Peneut^  river,  ii.  185. 

Pentacoti^medimnii  an  order  of  men 
in  Athens  according  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  Solon,  i.  147;  ii.  103. 

Peniaihlum,  what,  iv.  340,  n. 

^  Pentete^  a  borough  of  Attica, 
famed  for  its  marble,  i.  176. 

t  Penle^rum,  iii.  395 ;  iv  368. 

/*0n«A«v«,  ii.489;  iv.  368. 

Peplumf  or  sacred  veil  of  Minerva, 
i.  16»  n. 

•f  PercMef  a  city  given  Themisto* 
eles  by  the  king  of  Persia,  to  supply 
his  wardrobe,  i.  315. 
.  Perdiceat,  on  the  death  of  Hepbses- 
tion,  supplies  his  place,  iii.  25.  Ue 
establishes  Eumenes  in  Cappadocia, 
37.  Marches  against  Ptolemv,  29.  is 
killed  in  a  mutiny  in  Egypt,  33.  Uad 
assisted  Roxana  in  taking  olf  SUtira 
and  her  sister,  329. 

t  Pergamtf,  ii.  318.  The  library 
there,  iv.  120. 

Perf€unetdant9  Brutus'  letter  to 
them,  iv.  178. 

Peiiander  entertains  the  wise  men, 
i.  134. 

Periander,  the  son  of  Cypaehts,  iv. 
341. 

Peribmot  the  mother  of  Ajax,  mar- 
ried to  Theseus,  i.  31. 

pBKicus,  of  the  tribe  of  Acamantis, 
and  the  ward  of  Cholargia,  i.  357.  Son 
of  Xanthippns  and  Agariste,  both  il- 
lustrious personages,  ib.  His  person 
described,  16.  Rallied  by  the  comic 
poets  on  the  largeness  of  his  head, 
358  Damon,  under  pretence  of  teach- 
ing music,  instructs  him  in  politics,  ib. 
He  attends  the  lectures  of  Zeno  the 
£lean,359.  Most  indebted,  for  his  sub- 
Kme  oratory  and  great  knowledge  of 
nature,  to  Anaxagoni^  ib.    Cured  by 


him  of  superstition,  360.  Patient  un- 
der injuries,  yet  taxed  with  pride,  id. 
The  ram  with  one  horn,  found  in  the 
grounds  of  Pericles,  what  tnteipreta- 
tion  was  put  upon  it  by  Lampo  and 
Anaxagoras,  ib  Pericles  resembles 
PisistratuB  in  his  person  and  manner, 
361.  Engages  in  the  adminiatrmtion, 
and  takes  the  popular  party,  because 
Cimon  was  at  the  head  of  the  nobihtj, 
ib.  Lives  extremely  retired,  for  the 
sake  of  preserving  his  dignity,  ib. 
Overthrows  the  power  of  the  Areopa- 
gus, by  means  of  Ephialtea,  363  Im- 
proves his  eloquence  by  his  philoso- 
phy, and  from  the  force' of  it  gains  the 
surname  of  Olympiua,  ib.  Said  to 
thunder  and  lighten  as  he  spoke,  363. 
Thucydides*  observation  on  the  elo- 
quence of  Pericles,  ib.  Several  say- 
ings of  Pericles,  ib.  He  first  endea- 
vours to  bring  himself  to  some  sort  of 
equality  with  Cimon,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose corrupts  the  people  with  the 
public  money,  364.  Causes  Cimon  to 
DC  banished  bjr  the  ostradsm,  ib  Ci- 
mon, during  his  exile,  attempta  to  join 
his  countrymen  in  the  battle  of  Tana, 
gra  against  the  Lacedaemonians,  but  is 
refused  that  favour,  ib.  Cimon  is  re- 
called, and  Pericles  and  be  take  dif- 
ferent defMftmenta  in  the  state,  365. 
Pericles  is  unjustly  charged  with  the 
assassination  of  Ephtaltes,  ib.  Upon 
the  death  of  Cimon,  the  nobility  set 
up  Thucydides  against  Pericles,  366. 
Pericles  indulges  the  people  more 
and  more,  ib  He  employs  sixty  gal- 
leys for  ei^ht  months  every  year,  ib. 
His  policy  m  sending  out  oolonies,  ib. 
He  removes  the  public  treasures  of 
Greece  from  Delos,  and  takea  them 
into  his  own  custodv,  367.  Constructs 
noble  edifices  at  Athens,  ib, '  Rebuilds 
the  Parthenon,  368.  Phidias  is  super- 
intendant  of  all  the  public  edifices,  i^. 
Builds  the  Odeum,  or  music-theatre, 
369  Begins  the  long  walls,  ib.  A 
workman  falls  from  the  vestibule  of 
the  citadel,  and  his  life  is  despaired  of, 
ib  A  remedy  for  him  is  communicat- 
ed to  Pericles  in  a  dream,  ib.  Phi- 
dias finishes  the  golden  statue  of  Mi- 
nerva, and  inscribes  his  own  name  on 
the  pedestal,  ib  Pericles  b  accused 
of  a  variety  of  intrigues,  ib.  fie  offers 
the  people  to  be  at  the  whole  charge 
of  the  public  buildings  himself,  if  they 
would  suffer  them  to  be  inscribed  with 
his  name  instead  of  theirs,  370.    He 

Srocures  the  banishment  of  Thui^di- 
es,  and  becomes  sole  master  of  A- 
theas»t6.  Treata  the  people  with  less 
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ceremony;  but  is  strictly  just,  and 
does  not  add  one  drachma  to  his  pa- 
ternal estate,  ib.  Holds  the  reins  for 
fifteen  years  after  tlie  banishment  of 
Thticydides,  and  for  forty  years  in  all, 

271.  Attentive  to  his  own  finances, 

272.  A  senrant,  named  Evang'eius,  is 
very  useful  to  him  in  bis  private  eco- 
nomy,  i6.  la  inforiVied  that  Anazagoras 
intends  to  starve  himself,  and  hastens 
to  dissuade  him,  ib.  Sends  deputies 
to  all  the  states  of  Greece  to  summon 
them  to  Athens,  to  consult  about  re- 
building the  Grecian  temples,  and  the 
best  measures  for  preserving  the  peace 
of  Greece,  ib.  The  Lacedaemonians 
oppose  the  requisition,  and  it  comes 
to  nothing,  273.  The  safety  of  his 
measures  in  war,  ib.  A  saying  of  his 
thereupon,  ib.  Endeavours  to  dis- 
suade Tolmides  from  his  expedition 
into  Boeotia}  but  Tolmides  neglects 
bis  advice,  and  fiiUs  there  ib,  Peri- 
cles* expedition  to  the  Chersonesus, 
274r>  That  by  sea  around  Peloponne- 
sus, ib.  He  sails  with  a  strong  fleet, 
and  secures  the  Grecian  cities  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Euxine  sea,  ib. 
Sends  a  colony  of  six  hundred  Athe- 
nians to  Sinope,  275.  Restrains  the 
wild  desires  of  the  Athenians,  who 
were  possessed  with  a  passion  for  con- 
quering Sicily  and  other  countries, 
275.  Opposes  the  Lacedxmonians  in 
the  sacred  war,  and  puts  the  temple 
of  Delf>hi  in  the  bands  of  the  Phoci- 
ans  again,  ib.  Inscribes  the  Athenian 
privilege  of  consulting  the  oracle  first, 
on  the  side  of  the  brasen  wolf,  ib. 
The  people  of  Euboea  and  Megara  re- 
volt; ana  the  Lacedaemonians,  under 
their  king,  Plistonax,  invade  Attica, 
ib.  Pericles  bribes  Cleandrides,  the 
guardian  of  Plistonax,  to  retire,  276. 
Puts  down  ten  talents  for  a  necessary 
use,  and  the  Athenians  allow  it  with- 
out examining  the  purpose,  i6.  The 
real  use  of  those  ten  talents,  ib.  He  ' 
chastises  the  £uboean%  ib.  Agrees 
upon  a  truce  for  thirty  years  with  the 
Lacedaemonians,  ib.  Makes  war  upon 
the  Samians,  at  the  instigation  of  As- 
pasia,  ib.  Some  account  of  that  cele- 
brated woman,  277.  Though  Pericles 
had  two  sons  by  his  wife,  named  Xan- 
thippns  and  Paralus,  they  part  by  con- 
sent, and  he  marries  Aspasia,  ib.  Has 
a  son  by  her,  ib.  His  operations  agunst 
the  Samians,  who  are  at  last  entirely 
reduced,  278.  He  celebrates  the  ob- 
sequies of  his  countrymen  who  had 
falfen  in  the  Samian  war,  and  pronoun- 
ces their  funeral  oration  at  Athens, 


280.  Upon  a  rapture  between  the 
Corinthians  and  Corey reans,  he  sends 
LacedKmonius,  the  son  of  Cimon, 
with  ten  ships  only,  to  the  assistance 
of  the  latter,  281.  Afterwards  he 
sends  a  larger  fleet,  282.  Gomplainta 
made  at  Sparta  against  the  Athenians 
by  the  people  of  Corinth,  Megara  and 
£gina  bring  on  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  t6.  Anthemocritus,  the  Atheni- 
an herald,  is  assassinated  on  his  way 
to  Lacedxmon,  and  all  propoaitionsof 
peace  prove  abortive,  283.  Phidias  is 
accused,  by  the  party  that  opposed 
Pericles,  of  embezzling  the  gola,  when 
he  made  the  statue  of  Minerva ;  but 
he  had  contrived  it  so  that  he  could 
take  off  all  the  gold  and  weigh  it,  284. 
Phidias,  however,  is  condemned,  for 
putting  his  own  figure,  and  that  of  Pe- 
ricles, on  the  aegis  of  Minerva,  ib  As- 
pasia is  accused  of  impiety,  ib  The 
same  accusation  is  intended  against 
Anaxagoras,  and  a  charge  of  pecula- 
tion against  Pericles,  ib.  He  begs  As- 
pasia off,  and  conducts  Anaxagoras  out 
of  Athens,  285.  He  hastens  on  t(te 
war,  ib,  Th'e  Lacedaemonians  desire 
the  Athenians  to  banish  all  execrable 
persons,  hoping  that  Pericles  would 
be  included  in  the  number,  ib.  This 
attaches  the  Athenians  to  Pericles  still 
more,  t^.  He  warns  the  Athenians  of 
the  enemy's  design  to  spare  his  lands, 
when  they  ravaged  the  rest,  ib.  Ar- 
chidamus  invades  Attica,  and  proceeds 
as  far  as  Achamac ;  but  Pericles  keeps 
the  Athenians  dose  in  the  city,  286. 
He  divides  the  lands  in  JEgintL  amongst 
the  poor  citizens  of  Athens,  287.  He 
ravages  the  Peloponnesian  coast  with 
his  fleets,  and  lays  waste  the  territo- 
ries of  Megara,  ib.  The  plague  breaks 
out  at  Athens,  ib.  He  mans  a  hun- 
dred and  fif^y  ships,  ib.  An  eclipse  of 
the  sun  happens  when  he  is  about  to 
set  sail,  ib.  He  explains  that  phe- 
nomenon,  so  as  to  remove  the  super- 
stitious fears  of  his  men,  288.  Lays 
aiege  to  Epidaurus ;  but  the  sickness 
amongst  his  troops  breaks  his  mea- 
sures, ib.  The  Athenians  deprive  him 
of  the  command,  and  lay  a  fine  upon 
him,  ib.  His  eldest  son  Xantbippus 
behaves  in  a  very  undutifiil  manner, 
ib.  He  loses  that  son,  and  several 
other  persons  of  his  family,  in  the 
plague,  2S9.  Retains  his  dignity  of 
sentiment  till  the  death  of  his  last  le- 
Intimate  son  Paralus,  ib.  The  Athe- 
nians, disappointed  in  their  other 
statesmen,  call  Pericles  again  to  the 
administration,  ib.     ifc  repeals  the 
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liw  wbicb  he  had  made  againtt  baa- 
tarda,  havinr  now  hiimelf  only  nattt> 
toi  children  TeA,  ib.  The  rigour  with 
Which  that  bw  had  been  put  in  eie> 
cation,  ib.  The  small  number  of 
Athenian  citiaena,  after  the  ezduaion 
of  thoae  of  the  half-blood  and  the 
plague,  ib,  Pericles  is  permitted  to 
•nrol  a  natural  son  bj  his  own  seme, 
290.  That  aon  is  put  to  death  by  the 
Athenians,  after  the  sea-fight  at  Ar- 
ginusx,  ib.  Pericles  takes  the  plague, 
but  has  it  in  a  lingering  manner,  ib, 
Uis  friends,  when  they  think  him  in- 
sensible,  and  at  the  point  of  death,  dis- 
eoufse  about  his  beo,  f6.  The  remark- 
able obsenration  that  he  made  on  that 
occasion,  i6.  His  character,  391  Much 
wanted  in  the  administration,  and  re- 
gretted by  the  Athenians,  ib. 

PeticUdat  sent  by  the  Spartans  to 
Athens  to  reauest  succours  against 
the  Helots,  ii.  364. 

Perigtme^  the  daughter  of  Sinnis; 
married  to  Detoneus  the  (Echalian,  6. 

t  PerinihiM^  iii.  234.  396. 400. 

Pmiphenm^,  a  hero,  to  whom  the 
oracle  direcu  Sok>n  to  sacrifice  in 
Salamis,  i.  13& 

Peri^bete*,  suroamed  Cofynsfiit,  or 
the  Chtb-^earttt  slain  by  Theseus  in 
the  territories  df  Epidaurus,  i.  5. 

PmMmthi9t  Artemon,  why  so  caU- 

PeHpolioM  the  diyiner,conducta  kiag 
Opheltas  into  Boeotia,  it.  349. 

Peri§inilakiitimit  i.  51. 

Petita*,  Alexander's  dog;  that 
prince  builds  a  city  of  the  same  name 
in  memory  of  him,  iii.  217. 

PeriMit,  one  of  the  wards  of 
Athens,  ii.  429 ;  i.339. 

Petpnma  joins  Sertorius,  iti.  13. 
Jealous  of  the  glory  of  that  general, 
and  conspires  against  him,  33.  Kilb 
Sertorius^  in  spite  of  the  sanction  of 
hospiulity,  33.  is  taken  prisoner,  and 
put  to  death  by  Pompey.  ib»  98. 

t  PerHuthiaM,  ii.  13.  191. 

Per§4nu  the  philosopher,  commanda 
in  Acrocorinth  for  Antigonua,  iv.  351. 
Aratus  takea  that  citadel  firom  him, 
355.    A  ssying  of  his,  ib. 

I  PenepoHt,  Alezaiider  enters  that 
city,  iii.  195.  Bums  the  palace  of 
Xerxes  there,  196. 

Peneveranci,  the  effects  of  it,  iii. 
14. 

Peneu*  of  the  heroic  times,  u.  351. 

Penaut  king  of  Macedon,  the  son 
of  Philip,  goes  to  war  with  the  Bo- 
mana,  ii.  8.  Said  to  be  a  aupposititioos 
child,  and  really  the  son  of  a  semp- 


•tre«,  tft.  PefeaU  some /Of  tke  Bo- 
man  generals,  ib.  Makes  great  pre- 
parations for  ftiture  hostilities,  ib  Hiff 
sordid  STarice,^!!  And  timidity,  t». 
He  is  enooursged  b^  his  officers  to 
venture  upon  a  deosiye  action,  15. 
Said  by  some  to  have  withdrawn  to 
Pydna  as  soon  as  the  battle  began, 
17.  Defeated  by  the  Romans,  19. 
His  subsequent  behaviour,  31.  Oe- 
Uvius  spares  the  sanctuary  of  the  Ca- 
bin, in  which  he  had  taken  refuge, 
33.  Surrenders  himself  to  Octaviust 
34  Behaves  meanly  on  being  intro- 
duced to  Paulus  JEmilius,  ib  Led  in 
triumph,  30.  Put  to  a  cruel  death, 
33.  Is  the  last  of  the  kings  of  Ma- 
cedon, iv.  82. 

'\  PenianM^  their  wars  with  the 
Greeks  under  Darius,  ii  106.  Umler 
Xerxes,  i.  303,  et  9eq  With  the  ta^ 
cedvmonians  in  the  time  ci  Ageai- 
laus,  ir.  333,  H  nq.  With  Alexander 
the  Great,  iii.  173.  stpotaim.  The  en- 
trance into  their  country  difficult, 
olO.  Their  jealousy  of  their  womeii, 
i.  311. 

t  PeMAnw,  ii.  354;  iii.  33& 

PeHiltnee  at  Borne,  i.  53.  355. 
Throughout  Italy,  114.  At  Athena, 
387.  In  the  army  of  Demetrioa,  the 
consequence  of  unwholesome  diet, 
iv.  75. 

f^<!te4M,ii.95. 

\PeuUan  hills,  ii. 459. 

Peteutt  i*  ^• 

PeUduB,  a  Roman»  receivea  Pom- 
pey into  his  ship,  in  consequence  of  a 
dream  he  had  upon  his  voyage,  iii. 

PetUiu9  the  pnetor,  advises  the  se- 
nate to  burn  the  books  of  Numa, 
which  were  found  about  four  hundred 
years  after  his  death,  and  treated  of 
religion  and  philosophy,  i.  125. 

Petimu^  one  of  ttie  evil  miniflters 
of  Nero,  put  to  death  by  Galba,  iv. 
389. 

fPetrnt  in  Arabia,  iti.  117. 
Petra^  near  Mount  Oljrmpos,  D. 

\Petrochu9,  ii. 335. 

Petrvmutf  one  of  Craastts*  officers  in 
the  Parthian  expediUon,  his  great 
fidelity  to  his  general,  ii.  480. 

Perrmmut  lurpikamtt,  a  oersoo  of 
consular  dignity,  pot  to  death  by 
Galba,  iv.  387. 

Pencutaa  joins  Eumenes,  iii.  38. 
Endeavours  to  gain  the  principal  au- 
thority in  the  army,  ib.  Is  surprised 
at  the  news  of  Antigonos*  approach, 
39,    The  cavalry  defeated,  and  the 
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biscowudice* 
66.  Alexander's  letter  to  him  on  his 
being  bit  by  a  bear,  iii.  199. 

Pearod»ni9t  g^overnor  of  Caria,  treats 
of  marriage  between  his  daughter  and 
AridKUS,  the  son  of  Philip,  iii.  166. 
Alexander's  jealousy  is  excited  by 
that  treaty,  ib, 

Ph^ea,  the  wild  sow  of  Grommyon, 
killed  by  Theseus,  i.  6. 

Plutax^  the  nsme  of  one  of  the 
mariners  who  sailed  with  Theseus  to 
Crete,  i.  17. 

Ph^ax  and  M€ia$,  the  only  person's 
able  to  make  head  against  Alcibiades 
in  the  administration,  i.  329. 

PhtedUttuM  informs  Eumenes  of  a 
conspiracy  against  him,  because  Eu- 
menes had  borrowed  money  of  him, 
iii.  41. 

PAadon,  archon  of  Athens,  when 
the  oracle  directed  the  Athenians  to 
carry  the  bones  of  Theseus  from  Scy- 
ro8  to  Athens,  i*  26. 

Pluedra,  Theseus  marries  ber,  i.  21. 
The  calamities  said  to  ensue  upon  her 
unlawful  passion  for  Hippolytus,  sop- 
posed  not  to  be  fictitious,  ib, 

Pluenoreie,  the  wife  of  Samon,  disco- 
vers  Neoptolemus'  conspiracy  against 
Pyrrhus,  ii  209. 

Phaium^  some  writers  reckon  him 
the  first  king  of  the  Molossi,  after  the 
deluge,  ii.  205. 

Phalanx,  the  Macedonian,  describ- 
ed, ii.  17 ;  iii.  27.  30. 

PhaXerumt  the  monuments  of  Nau- 
sitheus  and  Phxax  erected  there  by 
Theseus,  i  11. 

Phantom  of  the  evil  genius  of  Bra- 
tus  appears  to  him,  iii.  284. 

PharaXf   a  Lacedxmonian  officer, 
under  pretence  of  introducing  liberty 
into  Sicily,  wanted  to  set  himself  up 
tyrant,  iv.  171. 
t  PharmaeuMa,  iii.  231. 
PhamnitMt  i.  38. 

Phamabnzu9  endeavours  to  cover 
the  Lacedemonian  ships  with  his  land- 
forces,  L  347.  is  defeated  by  Al- 
cibiades three  several  times,  348, 
349. 

Phamabaxu9  complains  to  the  Spar- 
tans of  Lysander's  having  plundered 
his  province,  ii.  296.  Lysander  de- 
sires him  to  send  a  letter  by  him,  re- 
tracting what  he  had  asserted,  which 
he  promises  to  do»  but  palma  a  dif- 
ferent letter  upon  him,  297.  Much 
respected  by  the  Laeedttoionians  for 
the  services  he  bsd  done  them,  ib.  Is 
defeated  by  Spitbridates  and  Herip- 
pida%  iiL  5S.    His  oonfeienoe  with 


Agesilaus,  56.  Sent  by  Artaxerxes,  as 
his  general,  against  the  Egyptians,  iv. 
236. 

Pkamabaxw,  son  of  Artabazus,  com* 
mands  a  corps  of  foreign  horse  under 
Eumenes,  iii.  30. 

Pharwtcetf  son  of  Mithridates,  re- 
volts from  him  to  the  Romans,  upon 
which  Mithridates  kills  himself,  iii* 
117.  Sends  presents  to  Pompey,  ib. 
Defeats  Domitius  Calvinus,  Cxsar's 
lieuunant,  268.  Defeated  by  Caesar, 
269.  C]esar*s  laconic  account  of  it, 
ib  ^ 

■fPhamacia,  ii.  385. 

Phamapaiea,  the  most  experienced 
general  that  Orodes  had,  kilted  in  bat- 
tle by  Ventidius,  iv.  103. 

f  Pharos^  the  isle  to  called,  its  si- 
tuation, iii.  183. 

PhanaHa,  battle  of,  described,  iii. 
143--146. 

t  Pharug^,  iii.  311. 

\^Pha9eli9,  ii.  360:  iii.  173. 

f  PAmm,  river,  ii.  403 ;  iii.  112. 

PhMybu  the  Crotonian,  'fits  out  a 
vessel  at  his  own  charge,  and  joins 
the  Greeks  at  Salamis,  iii.  193.  In 
memory  of  his  zeal  for  the  cause 
of  -Greece,  Alexander  sends  part  of 
the  spoils  of  Asia  to  the  Crotonians, 
ib. 

PhayUua  the  Zacynthian,  iii.  368. 

t  PAennifR,  iii.  395 ;  iv.269. 

PhtrebmOf  one  of  Theseus'  wives, 
1.21. 

Phereclea  sent  to  corrupt  the  oracle 
of  Dodona,  ii.  302. 

Pherecbtti  the  son  of  Amarsyas,  i. 
12. 

Phereeyde9  the  historian,  t.  18 ;  iii. 
375. 

Pherecydn  the  philosopher,  his  skin 
preserved  by  direction  of  an  oracle, 
11.  384. 

Pher^cydeM  the  diviner  dies  of  the 
lousy  disease,  ii.  343* 

Pherendatei  commands  the  Persian 
land-forces,  and  is  defeated  by  Cimon, 
ii.360. 

Jf^heremeuMt  i.  42. 

JPAmffttf,  i.421. 

Phiikaa  the  statuary,  his  Jupiter, 
i.  285,  II.  His  Minerva,  269.  Surveyor 
of  the  public  buildings  for  Pericles, 
268.  Unjustly  accused  by  Menon  of 
embezzling  the  gold,  284.  Imprisoned 
for  putting  bis  own  figure  and  that  of 
Pencles  upon  Minerva's  shield,  ib. 
Dies  in  prison,  ib. 

PhuStia,  the  public  repasts  at  Spar- 
ta, i.  77.  Rules  observed  in  tlvem, 
id. 
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Pi0dm9  defeated  by  Sertorliii,  iii. 
11. 

Pldla^  daughter  of  Antipater,  and 
widow  of  CrateruB,  married  to  Denie- 
trioa,  IT.  53.  Pobont  henelf  upon 
the  loM  of  the  kingdom  of  Macedon, 
76. 

PhUaMphu,  king  of  Paphlagonia» 
takes  part  with  Antony,  iv.  133. 

PkUade^hu.    See  Ptolemtf. 

PkiUnu,  one  of  the  sont  of  A  jax,  i. 
199. 

PhUagruat  preceptor  to  Metellus 
Nepoff  pompously  buried  by  him, 
431. 

PhiUliUtt  an  Athenian  tribe,  i. 
139. 

PkHargynu^  Cato't  freedman,  iii. 
342. 

PkOemon  the  poet,  i.  357 

PkiUda*^  a  friend  of  Pelopidai,  ap' 
pointed  secretary  to  Arcbias  and  Phi- 
lip in  Thebes,  ii-  43.  Invites  the 
tyrants  to  his  house,  and  promises 
to  provide  them  some  fine  women, 
45. 

P/dUdeB,  the  affair  between  bun  and 
Themislocles,  i.  191. 

Philirma,  a  courtesan;  Philip  hss 
his  son  Aridxus  by  her,  iii.  229. 

P/dHpf  king  of  Macedon,  his  con- 
venation -with  Dionysiua,  i.  406.  A 
maxim  of  Philip's,  ii  U.  Brought  up 
at  Thebes,  and  imitates  Epaminondas 
in  his  miliuty  conduct,  59  Sends 
persons  to  Argos  to  aiisassinate  Pbilo- 
pcemen,  173.  Initiated  in  the  myste- 
ries, iii.  158.  Dreams  that  his  wife's 
womb  is  sealed  up  with  a  seal,  whose 
impression  was  a  lion,  ib  That  dream 
interpreted,  ib.  Commanded  by  the 
oracle  of  Delphi  to  sacrifice  to  Jupiter 
Ammon»  159.  Receives  three  im- 
portant pieces  of  news  in  one  day, 
ib.  Affects  to  show  his  eloquence 
like  a  sophist,  161.  His  saying  to  his 
son,  upon  his  managing  Bucephalus, 
163.  Sends  for  Aristotle  to  instruct 
his  son  in  philosophy,  163.  Causes 
great  disorders  in  his  family  by  mar- 
rying Cleopatra,  while  Olympias  was 
living,  165.  Orders  the  Coriutliians 
to  send  him  Thessalus,  one  of  Alex- 
ander's confidants,  in  chains,  and  ba- 
nishes  four  others,  1 66.  Assassi  nated 
by  Pausanias  for  refusing  him  justice, 
under  a  great  injury  he  had  received, 
id.  The  state  of  Maccdon  at  his 
death,  167.  An  account  of  the  suc- 
cess of  his  arms,  ib.  168.  His  ex- 
travagant  joy  upon  the  victory  of 
Chaeronea,  iii.  462.  He  reflects  with 
great  emotion*  after  the   battle   of 
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.Ch»ffoaea«  on  the  danger  he  had  in* 
curredy  through  the  oppontion  of 
Demosthenes,  ib.  Hia  mild  and  hu- 
mane behaviour,  463 ;  iv.  73. 

PkUip,  the  son  of  Demetrius  the 
second,  goes  to  war  with  the  Boraana, 
i  i.  184.  Sulpitius,  and  another  Homan 
general,  only  trifle  with  hhn,  185. 
Flaminius  very  fit  to  act  against  him, 
on  account  of  his  ei^^ng  manner, 
by  which  he  could  gain  the  Greeks* 
184.  He  comes  to  an  interview  widi 
Flaminius,  187.  Addresses  his  army 
from  an  eminence,  that  happens  to  be 
a  burying-ground,  188.  Beaten  by 
Flaminius  at  Cynoscephalae,  ib.  Sub- 
miu  to  the  discretion  of  the  Romans, 
190.  Prcparea  again  in  the  interior 
parts  of  his  kii^ora  for  war,  7. 
Puts  his  son  Demetrius  to  death,  iv. 
277.  He  came  to  the  crown  of  Ma^ 
cedon  on  the  demise  of  his  kinsman 
Antigonus  Doson,  ii.  8 ;  iv.  272.  Ara- 
tus»  and  the  other  Achcans,  call  h'ltn 
in  to  their  assistance,  373.  He  gains 
the  Cretans  by  his  moderation,  and 
prospers  by  following  the  ooonseb  of 
Aratus,  ib.  Puts  some  of  bis  cour- 
tiers to  death  for  insulting  Aiatus, 
274.  His  vices,  which  were  only 
masked,  make  their  appearance,  ib. 
He  corrupts  the  wife  of  Aratua'  son, 
ib.  Takes  Aratus  up  into  Ithome, 
and  asks  his  opinion  as  to  seizing  that 
strong-hold,  375.  Is  defeated  at  sea 
by  the  Romans,  ib.  Causes  Aratus, 
and  the  son  of  Aratus  to  be  poisoned, 

276.  Is  obliged  to  receive  nard  con- 
ditions of  peace  from  the  Romans, 

277.  Suffers  in  his  own  peace,  in 
a  manner  that  his  crimes  deserved, 
ib. 

Philip,  Archias  and  Leontidas  in- 
cite Phcebidas  the  Lacedxmonian,  to 
seize  tbe  Cadmea;  and  become  ty- 
rants in  Thebes,  ii.  43. 

Philip  AridmAt.    See  AiidttuM. 

Philipt  Pompey's  freedman,  buries 
his  nutster,  with  the  assistance  of  an 
old  Roman,  who  had  long  lived  in 
Egypt,  iii.  152. 

PMUp,  Alexander  gives  him  a  go- 
vernment in  India,  iii.  216. 

Philip,  Alexander's  physician,  ac* 
cused  of  an  intention  to  poison  him ; 
clears  himself  of  the  imputation  with 
great  honour,  iii.  175. 

PhiUp,  the  father  of  Matda,  iii. 
334. 

PhiUppus,  Marciu8,his  moderation 
in  the  office  of  censor,  ii.  34. 

PMUpput,  Lucius,  father.in-law  to 
Augustus,  a  saying  of  his  concenung 
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his  aflTection   fer  Pompe^,  iiK    84. 

Proposes  to  send  Pompey  into  Spiun 
against  Sertorius,  96. 
iPhiUppi,  battle  of,  iv.  2U2. 
Philippic^  a  gold  coin,  ii.  195. 
PtdUppidet  the  comic  poet,  an  ene- 
nw  to  Stratocles,  iv.  51     A  favourite 
of  Lysimachus,  ib.     Desires   to   be 
excused  from  bearing  the  secrets  of 
princes,  ib. 

PhiUHut  the  Syracusan,  commend- 
ed MS  an  historian,  li.  417.  Marries 
one  of  the  daughters  of  Leptines,  iv. 
148.  Comes  with  a  fleet  from  Apulia, 
to  assist  Dyonisius  the  younger  in 
Sicily,  163.  Is  beaten  by  the  Syracu- 
sans,  ih  His  saying  to  Dionysius, 
ib.  Uis  accusations  against  Dion, 
149  The  barbarous  treatment  he 
suffered,  163.     His  death,  ib. 

PMlo  the  academician,  scholar  to 
Clitomachus,  iv,  2.  Tutor  to  Cicero, 
ib.^         ' 

Pfdlo^  the  arsenal  in  the  Piraeus,  his 
work,  Dumt  by  SyUa,ii.322. 

PkUo,  walks  in  the  steps  of  Car- 
neades,  and  defends  the  new  Aca- 
demy, ii.  410. 

t  PMlobaotiu,  a  hill  so  called,  ii. 
323. 
PhiiochoruB,  i.  18. 22. 
Philoclet,  one  of  the  Athenian  com- 
manders, defeated  by  Lysander  at 
iEgos  Poumos,  ii.  287.  He  had  ad- 
vised the  Athenians  to  cut  off  the 
right  thumbs  of  all  their  prisoners  of 
War,  ib.  LysandeHs  question  there- 
upon, and  bis  answer,  290.  His  in- 
trepidity and  death,  ib. 

Philocrate99  the  servant  of  Caius 
Gracchus,  iii.  441. 
PMlocrates  the  orator,  iii.  459. 
PkHocyprus,  one  of  the  princes  of 
Cyprus,  Solon  advises  him  to  remove 
his  city  from  a  barren  hill  to  a  fruitful 
plain  below  it,  i.  156.  In  gratitude  he 
calls  his  city  SoU,  ib. 

P/dtodetmUf  or  rather  Pfdlomelua, 
of  Phocis,  robs  the  temple  of  Apollo 
at  Delphi,  i.  418.  Punished  by  the 
gods  for  his  sacrilege,  ib 

PhUologut,  Quintus,  Cicero's  freed- 
man  betrays  Cicero  to  Antony's  ruf- 
fians, iv.  38.  In  what  manner,  and  by 
whom  put  to  death,  39. 

PoiUmbrotuB,  Solon  chosen  archon 
next  after  him,  i.  143. 
PhihmedeB,  of  Lampra,  iii.  310. 
PhiUnucua  the  Thessalian,  ofFere  the 
celebrated  horse  Bucephalus  in  sale 
to  Philip,  iii.  162. 

PHiLopoBXEir,  the  son  of  Crausis,  ot 
Cragis,  of  Megalopolis,  ii.  164.    Eda- 
VOL.  IV.  3  O 
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cated  by  Caisander  in  his  younger 
years,    ib.      Afterwards    under    the 
tuition  of  Ecdemus  and  Demophanes, 
who  delivered    tbeir   country   from 
tyranny,  ib.     Excellently  formed  to 
virtue,  ib.     Called   the   last  of  the 
Greeks,  id.      His    visage    not    very  ■ 
homely,  165.    Simple  in  his  manner 
and  dress,  ib     The  story  of  his  hostess 
at  Megara,  ib.    What  Titus  Flaminiua 
said  of  him,  ib.    His  talents  and  inch- 
naUons  propose  Epaminondas  as  his 
pattern,  ib.    Despises  the  exercise  of 
wrestlmg,  166.   Makes  incursions  into  . 
Laconia,  ib.    Spends  his  leisure  either 
in  the  chase  or  agricuhure,  ib    Reads 
chiefly  books  relative  to  war,  ib.  Con- 
siders military  excellence  as  the  high- 
est  of  human  improvements,  t*.  Thir- 
ty years  old  when  Cleomenes  surpris- 
ed Megalopolis,  167.    Sunds  upon  his 
defence  till  the  mhabiUnts  had  made 
their  escape*  ib.    Persuades  them  not 
to  return  till  Cleomenes  had  left  the. 
place,  id.  Distinguishes  himself  under 
Antigonus  in  a  battle  with  Cleomenes, 
168.    A  saying  of  Antigonus  concern- 
ing him,  ib.    Antigonus  is  desirous  of 
retaining  him  in  his    service;    but, 
conscious  that  he  cannot  bear  a  supe- 
rior, he  goes  into  Crete,  where  he 
gains  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
stratagems  of  war,  ib.    At  his  return, 
he    makes  a   great  reform   in   the 
Achaean  cavalry,  169.  Defeats  the  JEto- 
lians  and  Eleans  near  the  river  Laris- 
sus,    and    kills    Demophantus,  com- 
mander of  the  Elean  horse,  ib.    The 
Achaeans  called  in  foreign  princes  in 
the  time  of  Aratus,  but  stand  upon 
their  own  bottom  in  that  of  Philo- 
pcemen,  170.    He  corrects  the  errors 
of  the  Acbxans,  in  drawing  up  their 
forces,  and  in  the  make  of  their  arms, 
ib.     Turns  their   passion  for  show, 
from  dress  and  household  furniture, 
to  arms,  ib.    Takes  the  field  against 
Machanidas,  the  tyrant  of  Lacedae- 
mon,  171 .    And  kills  him  in  the  battle 
of  Mantinea,  172.    The  Achaeans,  on 
that  account,  erect  a  statue  to  him  at 
Delphi,  ib.     Passes   his  phalanx  in 
review  at  the  Nemean  games,  and  is 
received  with  £[reat  applause  in  the 
theatre,  ib,    Philip  of  Bfacedon  sends 
some  persons  to  Argos  to  assassinate 
him,  173.   Philopoemen  goes  to  rescue 
the  Messenians  from  Nabis,  the  ty- 
rant  of  Lacedzmon,  and   succeeds, 
ib.      Blamed    for    going   a    second 
time  to  Crete,  when  his  fellow  citi- 
zens were  distressed  by  Nabis»  174. 
Philopoemen's  saying  conceraing  Pto- 
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lemy,  ib.  The  Hegalopolituit  in- 
clined to  pass  an  outlawry  a^^nst 
him,  ib.  While  In  Crete»  he  outdoes 
the  Cretans  themselves  in  art  and 
stratagem,  ib.  At  his  return,  he  finds 
Philip  beaten  by  Flaroiniu8»  and  Na- 
bia  eng^aged  in  war  both  with  the 
Romans  and  Achxana.  175  He  is 
chosen  general  of  the  Acbsans,  ib. 
Ventures  to  act  at  sea,  and  is  shame- 
fully  beaten,  ib.  Puts  to  tea  again 
to  relieve  Gythium,  and  succeeds,  ib. 
Nabis  comes  upon  him  as  he  was 
inarching  through  a  difficult  pasa,  ib. 
He  puts  Nabis  and  the  Lacedsmo- 
nians  to  the  rout,  and  kills  many  of 
them  aa  they  endeavour  to  re^n 
tlieir  city  in  the  nif  ht,  ib.  This  gives 
umbrage  to  Flaminius,  who  makes 
peace  with  Nabis,  176.  Nabis  is  as- 
sassinated by  the  JEtolians,  Philo- 
poemen  seizes  Sparta,  and  joins  it  to 
the  Achvan  league,  ib.  The  Lace- 
demonians sell  the  house  and  goods 
of  Nabis,  and*  by  a  public  order, 
give  the  money  Co  Philopopmen,  ib. 
Timolaus  is  commissioned  to  acquaint 
him  with  that  order,  ib  Philoramen 
refuses  the  money»  177.  What  he  said 
on  that  occssion,  ib*  The  Laceds- 
inonians  having  thoughts  of  withdraw- 
ing from  the  league,  Dtophanes,  then 
general  of  the  Acbcans,  goes  with 
Flaminius  to  chastise  them,  ib.  Phi- 
lopcemen  enters  Sparta,  and  shuts  its 
gates  upon  them  both,  ib.  On  a  fresh 
complaint  against  the  Spartans,  he 
puts  eighty  of  their  citizens  to  death, 
demolislies  their  wall,  and  adds  great 
part  of  their  territory  to  that  of  Me- 
galopolis, ib.  Compels  them  to  give 
their  children  an  Achcan  education, 
ib  Laments  that  he  had  not  the 
command  of  the  Achxam*,  when  An- 
tiochus  and  the  Syrians  behaved  with 
so  little  regard  to  discipline  in  Greece, 
178.  Contends  with  the  Romans,  after 
they  had  esublished  themselves  in 
Greece,!^.  A  saying  of  his  on  that 
occasion,  ib  Elected  general  of  the 
Achxans  the  eighth  time,  when  se- 
venty years  of  age,  ib.  Says  there 
was  no  great  account  to  be  made  of  a 
man  who  suffered  himself  to  be  taken 
alive,  179  Dinocrates  draws  llessene 
off  from  the  league,  ib.  Philopoemen, 
though  sick,  marches  against  him 
with  a  small  corps  of  llegalopolitan 
volunteers,  ib.  Repulses  Dinocrates ; 
but  some  fresh  troops  coming  up,  he 
is  pushed  upon  the  rocks,  and  his 
horse  throws  liim«»6.'  Is  taken  alive, 
oarhed  off  in  an  ignominious  manner. 
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and  put  in  piiaoa,  ib.  The  Ifeste- 
nians  themselves  lament  his  fall,  ib. 
The  Achxans  demand  him,  180.  Di- 
nocrates opens  the  dungeon  in  the 
night,  and  sends  in  his  servant  with  a 
doae  of  poison,  t^.  Philopcemen 
inquires  whether  the  Megmlopolitan 
cavalry  had  escaped  ib.  Being  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative,  he  drinks 
off  the  poison  with  great  satisfaction, 
ib  His  death  fills  all  Achaia  with 
grief  and  lamentation^  181.  The  Achx- 
ans march  against  the  liesaeniana» 
who  open  their  gatea,  ib  l)inocratea« 
to  prevent  their  revenge,  kills  him- 
self, »6.  The  procession  of  the  Achx- 
ans to  Megalopolis  with  his  remains, 
t^.  A  Roman  endeavoura  long  after 
to  get  bis  statues  pulled  down,  but 
Mummius  forbids  it,  183. 

PkitQMphen,  the  honour  done  them 
by  Pompey,  iii.  11&  The  difference 
between  a  speculative  and  a  practical 
philosopher,  i.  273. 

Phao9tepbanuM/i  89. 

Philo*tratu9  the  philoaopher,  Cato 
pays  him  great  respect,  iii.  355.  Oc- 
tavianus  dislikes  him,  and  why,  iv.  134. 
In  what  manner  he  obtains  his  par- 
don, ib. 

PhUotast  the  son  of  Parmenio,  pro- 
vokes Alexander  by  his  pride  and 
arrogance,  iii  204.  Haa  hunting  nets 
that  reach  a  hundred  ftirJongs  in 
length,  198.  Suppresses  an  informa- 
tion of  treason  against  the  king,  205. 
Is  seized  and  put  to  death,  306. 

PAtlo/ot  of  Amphiasa,  the  physician, 
iv.  99.  Silences  an  impertinent  fel- 
low by  a  sophism,  ib.  Rewarded  for 
it  by  the  son  of  Antony,  witli  a  whole 
service  of  plate,  ib. 

PkiUtit,  or  Tutola,  a  servant  maid 
in  Rome,  her  stratagem  to  preserve 
the  honour  of  the  Roman  vir^ns,  and 
to  massacre  the  Latina  in  their  camp, 
i.  46.  346. 

Philojtemut  Alexander's  lieutenant 
on  the  sea-coast,  severely  reproved  by 
him  for  an  infamous  proposal,  iii.  178. 

Philoxenutt  son  of  Ptolemy,  goes 
with  Pelopidas  from  Macedonia,  as 
an  hostage,  ii  59. 

Pfdimnu9  the  poet,  his  Dithyran^ 
hies,  iv.  164. 

PkUoxemtM  marries  Theste,  the 
sister  of  Dionysius  the  elder,  iv.  153. 

t  PhUarut,  river,  ii.  306. 

f  PMUUMMS,  iii  68;  iv.  367. 

t  PhiiU9  iii.  396. 

PMtfentian9,  the  people  of  one  of  the 
waitls  of  Athens,  i.  141. 

i*Aoc«a,ii.383. 
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Pkocioh  came  to  thfe  adminiftra* 
tion    when    the    commonwealth    of 
Athens  was  no  more  than  a  wreck, 
iii.  286.     Probably  not  the  son  of  a 
turner,  389.     Educated  by  Plato  and 
Xenocrates  in  the  Academic  philoso- 
phy, ib.     Particularities  in  his  cha- 
racter, ih.    A  good-natured  man  with 
an   ill-natured  countenance,  ib*    His 
saying  upon  Chares'  reflecting  on  his 
countenance,  ib.    His  speeches  con- 
cise, but  very  weighty   and  persua- 
siye,  290.  He  serves  under  Chabrias  in 
his  youth,  and  helps  to  correct  the 
impetuosity  of  that  general,  ib.    His 
gallant  benaviour  in  the  sea-fight  off 
the  isle  of  Naxos,  ib.    Goes  to  the  isl- 
ands with  a  single  ship,  and  prevails 
with  them  to  send   their  quotas  of 
ships  and  money,  291.    Endeavours  to 
excel,  both  in  the  civil  and  military 
department,  which  was  not  the  cus- 
tom in  his  lime,  ib.    Elected  general 
^^e  and  forty   times,  ib.     Popular, 
though  he  opposed  the  inclinations 
of  the  citizens,  ib.     Several  sayings  of 
his,  292.     He  had   a   great  deal   of 
goodness     and    humanity,    notwith- 
standing  the     severity     of  his   ex- 
pressions, 294.    He  marches  against 
Phihp    of  Macedon's   forces,  which 
were  endeavouring  to  establish  them- 
selves in  Euboca,  and  defeats  them, 
295      Drives  Plutarch  out  of  Eretria, 
ib     Makes  himself  master  of  the  fort 
of  Zaretra,  296.      Saves  Byzantium 
from  Philip,  ib.    Takes  several  of  his 
ships,  tod  recovers  cities  which  he 
had  garrisoned,    297.     Is  wounded, 
and  returns  to  Athens,  ib.    Upon  an 
application  from  the  people  of  Me- 
gara,  he  fortifies  their  town,  by  build- 
ing two  good  walls  down  to  the  har- 
bour, as  well  as  secures  it  on  the  land 
side,    ib       Demosthenes    carries    it 
against  him  for  war  with  Philip,  but 
advises  its  being    conducted   at  the 
greatest    distance    from    Attica,    ib. 
Phocion*s  saying  upon   it,  ib.    The 
Athenians  are  beaten,  ib.  The  people 
are  with  much  difficulty  prevailed  on 
by  the  court  of  Areopa^s,  to  put 
their  concerns  in  the  hands  of  Pho- 
cion,  ib.     He  gives  his  opinion  for  a 
peace,  but  for  a  peace  the  conditions 
of  which  should  be  previously  known, 
298.      The  error    of  the  Athenians 
in  not  abiding  by  his  counsel,  t^.    He 
will  not  permit  any  rejoicing  at  Athens 
on  the  death  of  Philip,  ib.    Reproves 
Demosthenes  for  his  invectives  against 
Alexander,  ib.     Advises  the  giving 
up  the  oraton  which  Alexander  de- 


msnded,  ib.  U  in  ^at  esteem  with 
that  prince,  who  will  not  receive  the 
submission  of  the  Athenians  from  any 
other  hands,  ib.  Phocion  refuses 
Alexander's  presents,  299,  but  applies 
for  the  liberi^  of  his  friends,  300. 
Alexander  offers  him  his  choice  of 
four  cities  in  Asia,  but  he  rejects  the 
offer,  1^.  His  house  shown  in  the 
time  of  Plutarch,  ib.  The  excellent 
character  of  his  wife,  ib.  His  son 
Phocus  wins  the  prize  in  a  foot-race 
in  the  Panathenxa,  301.  Phocos  is  of 
a  disorderly  turn,  and  addicted  to 
drinking,  ib.  His  father  carries  him 
to  Lacedsmon  to  try  what  effect  the 
discipline  of  Lycurgus  would  have 
upon  him,  f^.  Alexander  applies  to 
the  Athenians  for  ships,  and  the  ora- 
tors advise  them  to  refuse  him,  ib. 
Phocion's  saying  upon  it,  ib.  Harpa- 
lus  traitorously  brings  off  Alexander's 
treasures  to  Athens,  and  attempts  to 
corrupt  Phocion  among  the  rest,  but 
without  effect,  i^.  Prevails  upon 
Charicles,  Phooion's  son-in-law,  to 
take  money,  302.  Charicles  builds  a 
supurb  monument  for  the  deeeased 
mistress  of  Harpalus,  ib.  Charicles 
is  called  to  account  by  the  people  for 
the  money  he  had  taken,  and  desires 
the  protection  of  Phocion,  which  he 
refuses,  ib.  Phocion's  advice  to  the 
people  upon  the  death  of  Alexander, 
t^.  He  opposes  the  Lamian  war,  303. 
Still  disapproves  it,  notwithstanding 
the  success  of  Leosthenes,  ib.  At 
the  age  of  fourscore,  takes  the  com- 
mand, beats  the  Macedonians,  and 
kills  their  general  Micion,  304.  An- 
tipater,  a^er  his  defeat  in  The*- 
saiy,  is  joined  by  Craterus,  and  de- 
feats the  Greeks,  305.  Antipater 
marches  towards  Athens,  ib.  Phocion 
is  sent  to  treat  with  him  for  peace, 
and  Antipater  insists  that  the  con- 
ditions of  it  must  be  left  entirely  to 
him,  ib.  An  account  of  those  condi- 
tions, ib.  The  Athenians  are  forced 
to  receive  a  Macedonian  garrison  in- 
to Munychia,  3071  Menyllus,  a  friend 
of  Phocion,  commands  the  garrison, 
ib.  He  offers  Phocion  money,  308. 
M'^hat  Phocion  said  upon  it,  ib.  On 
the  death  of  Antipater.  Nicanor  is 
appointed  governor  of  Munychia  by 
Cassander,  310.  Polyperchon  prac- 
tises upon  the  Athenians,  in  order  to 
get  the  fort  into  his  own  bands,  ib. 
The  confidence  that  Nicanor  placed 
in  Phocion,  ib-  Dyrcillos  forms  a  de- 
sign to  seize  Nicanor  when  he  came 
down  into  the  Piraeus,  t(.    Nicanor 
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mikes  an  attempt  upon  the  Pirxuii, 
and  Phocion,  wlio  relied  too  much 
upon  hit  honour,  does  not  guard 
against  lum  in  due  time,  311.  Agno- 
nides  accuses  Phocion  of  treason,  ib. 
Phocion  retires  to  Polyperchon,  ib. 
Deputies  are  sent  to  the  camp  of  that 
general  to  accuse  Phocion,  313.  Pho- 
cion attempts  to  make  his  defence  be- 
fore Philip  Aridxus :  but  being  often 
imemipted  by  Polyperchon,  holds  his 
peace,  ib  He  and  others  are  declar- 
ed guUty  of  treason,  and  sent  back  to 
Athens  to  have  sentence  passed  upon 
them  by  the  people,  ib.  An  assembly 
of  slaves,  foreigners,  infamous  per- 
sons, and  citizens  who  were  taught  to 
beheve  that  they  could  not  otherwise 
recover  the  popular  government,  de- 
cree the  death  of  Phocion,  ib  Pho- 
cion labours  to  save  his  friends,  but  is 
not  able,  313.  The  dignity  of  Pho- 
cion's  behaviour  in  the  last  scene  of 
his  life,  314.  What  he  said  to  Thu- 
dippus,  on  his  bewailing  himself,  ib. 
Other  excellent  saviaga  of  his  on  that 
occasion,  ib,  A  decree  passed  that 
his  body  should  not  remain  within  the 
bounds  of  Attica;  nor  that  any  Athe- 
nian should  furnish  fire  for  the  funeral 
pile,  ib.  The  last  ofBces  are  perform- 
,  ed  in  the  territory  of  Megara,  ib.  The 
Athenians,  soon  repenting  of  what 
they  had  done,  erect  the  statue  of 
Phocion  in  brass,  and  bury  his  remains 
at  the  public  expense,  315.  They 
put  to  death  his  principal  accuser,  i^. 
His  son  Pbocus  destroys  other  two  of 
his  accusers,  ib.  The  proceedings 
against  him  put  the  Greeks  in  mind  of 
those  against  Socrates,  ib. 

Phocian  war,  ii  303.  365. 

^Phocis  taken  by  Philip  of  Mace- 
don,  iii.  461. 

Pkoeut,  a  friend  of  Solon's,  i.  144. 

Phocu3,  son  of  Phocion,  is  victorious 
in  the  foot  race,  iii.  300.  Other  par- 
ticulars concerning  him,  315. 

Phabidat  the  Lacedxmonian,  incit- 
ed by  Archias,  Leontidas,  and  Philip, 
to  seize  the  citadel  of  Thebes,  ii.  41 ; 
iii.  66.  In  return  he  assists  them 
against  the  democratia  party  in 
Thebes,  and  they  become  tyrants, 
ii.42.  Deprived  of  his  command  by 
the  Lacedemonians,  for  seizing  the 
Cadmea,  yet  they  keep  the  fort,  ib. 
Killed  at  Thespix,  50. 

Phetbia,  iii.  38& 

■f  Phanieia  given  by  Antony  to 
Cleopatra,  iv.  105. 

t  Pfwnicians,  their  fleet  beaten  by 
Clmon,  ii.  361. 


Pfunrix,  preceptor  to  Aclilllef, 
ii.  164. 

Phmrdx  of  Tenedos,  one  of  Eame- 
nes'  heu tenants,  iii.  31 

Phmrdx  the  Theban,  Alexander  \ik- 
asts  on  his  being  given  up  to  him, 
with  Prothytes,  iii  167. 

Phorbat,  favourite  of  Apollo,  i.  lOG. 

Phorbut,  father  of  Dezithea,  i  29. 

Pbarmo,  Demoaifaenes  composes 
an  oration  for  him  against  ApoUodo- 
rus,  and  another  for  Apollodoms 
against  Phormio,  iii.  459. 

PhoHniu  the  eunuch,  minister  to 
Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt,  advises  him 
to  put  Pompey  to  death,  iii.  150.  Forms 
a  scheme  against  Czsar  and  Cleopatra, 
268.  Is  capitally  punished  by  Cxsar, 
153. 

f  Pkraata  besieged  by  Antony*  iv. 
107 

Phraaiet  gives  his  father  Orodes 
poison  ;  and  that  proving  ineffectual, 
deapatches  him  another  way,  Vi.  483. 
His  message,  as  king  of  Partbia,  to 
Pompey,  and  Pompey's  answer,  iii. 
111.  Beaten  by  Afraniua,  Pompey's 
lieutenant,  113.  Forms  a  strata^m 
against  Antony,  ir.  108. 

Phranclet,  nephew  to  Tbemistocle^ 
marries  his  daughter  Nicomache,  i. 
217. 

Phrearianwt  the  people  of  Phrear, 
one  of  the  wards  at  Athens,  i.  188. 

Phrixwt  iii.  76. 

fPAry^a,  iii.  33.  174. 

Phrygiuat  one  of  Alexander's  com- 
panions, expelled  from  Macedonia  by 
Philip,  iii.  166. 

Phrynichw,  an  Athenian  general, 
opposes  the  counsels  of  AJcibiades  at 
Samoa,  and  discovers  them  to  the  ene- 
my, i.  344  Is  stabbed  by  one  of  Her- 
mon's  men,  and  afterwards  declared  a 
traitor  to  his  country,  345. 

Phrytdcktu  the  comic  poet,  i.  192 : 
1.328. 

Phryma,  iii  375. 

Phryxtu.    See  PkrixuB 

PhtHoj  wife  of  Admetus,  king  of 
the  Molossians,  i.  210. 

Pfubia,  the  mother  of  Pyrrhus,  ii. 
205.  ^ 

iPhthiota,n.  63.  191. 

Phugadothera%i  or  ExUe  hutter^  who 
so  called,  iii.  469 

PhygteOf  one  of  the  wards  of  Athens, 
i.  340. 

fPhylacia^  iv.  262. 

Phylacium,  the  concubine  of  Stra- 
tocies,  iv.  SO. 

Phylarcui  the  historian^  ii.  233;  iii. 
386. 
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fWyfe,  castle  of,  ii.  217;  iv.  58. 

PhylUuB  6ght8  g^lmntly  in  defence 
of  Sparta,  ii.  114. 

PhytaUda^  Theseus  meets  with  the 
fint  instance  of  hospitality  from  them 
in  Attica,  i.  7. 

t  Picenumy  or  the  Picene,  li.  69;  iii. 
86 

f  Pici/uf,  or  rather  Picta,  ii.  317. 

Pieu9  9ikd  Faumu,  two  demi-gods, 
the  story  of  their  being  Uken  by  Nu- 
ma,  and  obliged  to  instruct  him  in  cer- 
tain charms  and  expiations,  i.  117. 

Pierio,  iii.  207. 

Ptyr»>,  iii.  30. 

Pilottf  feast  of.    See  CyhemeHa, 

PinarHt  said  to  be  descended  from 
Pinus,  the  son  of  Numa,  i.  123. 

Pinaritia,  i.  129. 

Pindar,  verses  of  his,  i.  88.  The 
favourite  of  Pan,  103.  Alexander 
spares  his  family  in  Thebes,  iii.  168. 
Pindar  and  Epaminondas  redeem  the 
credit  of  Boeotia,  I.  xvii. 

PindantB  despatches  Cassius  at  his 
request,  iv.  96 ;  iv.  204.  • 

Pira'ica,  one  of  the  gates  of  Athens, 
i.20. 

Piratett  those  of  Gilicia  masters  of 
the  seas,  iii.  101.  Their  extreme  in- 
solence, ib.  Conquered  by  Pompey, 
105. 

-fPiraua,  the  Athenian  harbour,  for- 
tified by  Themistocles,  i.  206.  Spho- 
drias  makes  an  attempt  upon  it,  iii.  68. 
Erginus,  a  friend  of  Aratus,  and  Ara- 
tus  himself,  do  the  same,  iv.  261.  262. 
Syllatakesit,  ii.  322. 

IHrithoWt  bis  friendship  with  The- 
seus, i.  22.  He  marries  Dei'damia,  ib. 
Assists  Theseus  in  the  rape  of  Helen, 
23.  Attempts  to  carry  off  Cot€,  the 
daughter  ot  Aidoneus,  and  is  torn  to 
pieces  by  his  dofp,  ib. 

Piaander  sent  from  Samos  to  Athens, 
to  change  the  government  from  a  de- 
mocracy to  an  aristocratical  form,  ii. 
151. 

Piaander,  brother-in-law  to  Agesi- 
laus,  appointed  by  him  admiral,  iii. 
55,    Is  defeated  and  slain,  61; 

f  Pitaurumt  iv.  122. 

t  Pindians,  i.  215;  iii.  173. 

Piria  the  Thespian,  his  authority  in 
Thebes,  iv.  71.  Demetrius  takes  him 
prisoner,  but  afterwards  makes  him 
governor  of  Thespic,td. 

Piai9traHda$t  sent  ambassador  from 
Sparta  to  the  Persian  satraps,  a  say- 
ing of  his  to  them,  i.  91. 

Pimtratua,  the  kinsman  of  Solon, 
i.  132.  His  character,  ib.  n.  159. 
Caasei  hinuelf  to  be  wounded  in  >e- 
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▼end  places,  and  pretends  to  have  re- 
ceived those  wounds  from  the  nobility, 
160.  Obtains  a  guard  from  the  peo- 
ple, and,  by  means  of  that  guard,  sets 
himself  up  tyrant,  ib.Xtl.  Is  accused  of 
murder,  and,  though  possessed  of  su- 
preme power,  submits  to  a  trial  be- 
fore the  court^of  Areopagus,  ib.  Biakes 
a  law  in  favour  of  such  as  were  maim- 
ed in  the  wars,  ib. 

Piao,  Calpurnius,  iii.  122.  340.  Cx- 
sar  marries  his  daughter,  and  makes 
him  consul  the  next  year,  122.  240. 

Piao,  Caius,  the  historian,  ii.  279. 

Piao,  Cicero's  son-in-law,  iv.  25. 

Piao,  the  consul,  Clodius  assigns 
him  the  province  of  Macedonia,  iv. 
24. 

Piao,  adopted  by  Gaiba,  iv.  293. 
His  excellent  qualities,  ib.  He  is  kill- 
ed by  0th o's  party  near  the  temple  of 
Vesta,  297. 

Pisauthnea,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  a 
friend  to  the  people  of  Samos,  ii.  278. 

f  Pitana,  Mtthridates  shuts  himself 
up  in  that  city,  ii.  371. 

Pittacua,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men, 
the  Mittyleneans  choose  him  for  their 
sovereign,  i.  143. 

Pitthcua,  grandfather  to  Theseus, 
by  the  mother's  side,  founds  the  city^ 
of  Trcezene,  i.  2.  •       " 

+  Pityuaa,  isle  of,  iii.  7. 

\Plaeeniia,  iv.  304. 

Plague.    See  Peatilence. 

Plancua,  accused  and  cast,  though 
Pompey  appeared  in  his  behalf,  iii.  130. 
Goes  over  from  Antony  to  Augustus, 
iv.  120. 

Planting;  Solon's  law  concerning 
it,  i.  153. 

t  Plaua,  battle  of,  ii.  122. 

Pkuaana,  Alexander's  compliment 
to  them  upon  it  long  afler,  iii.  193. 
They  build  a  temple  to  Minerva,  ii. 
124.  The  Greeks  yield  them  the  - 
prime  honour  of  the  day  in  the  battle 
against  the  Persians,  ib.  Games  of 
liberty  celebrated  against  them,  124, 
125. 

Plato,  a  passage  in  his  writings  con- 
cerniug  the  happy  effects  of  royal  au- 
thority, and  a  philosophical  mind 
united,  i.  122;  iv.  41.  Provides  for 
the  expenses  of  his  voyage  into  £gypt, 
by  the  merchandise  of  oil,  i,  133. 
Finds  fault  with  £udoxus  and  Archy- 
tas,  for  applying  the  mathematics  to 
mechanic  purposes,  ii.  79.  Three 
blessings  for  which  he  thanked  hit 
^ood  genius,  280.  Admires  the  poetry 
of  Antimachus,  and  comforts  him 
when  the  preference  was  given  by 
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LvBftnder  to  Nicentut,  395.  Wbat 
Cicero  said  of  hin,  iv.  19.  Tbe  Cy* 
renians  apply  to  him  for  a  body  of 
laws,  and  he  tells  them  it  is  hard  to 
givt  laws  to  a  wealthy  people,  ii.  370. 
His  doctrines  dertFe  their  authority 
from  his  exemplaiy  life,  and  from  his 
aHeiting  a  divine  principle  superior  to 
necessity  and  fate,  442  A  mazira  of 
his,  iv.  66.  Another,  142.  Another, 
144.  Directed  by  the  gods  into  Sici- 
ly, ib.  Sent  away  by  Dionysius  the 
elder,  and  sold  at  JBgina,  for  a  sbve, 
ib.  Dion  his  disciple,  143.  Re- 
turns to  Sicily,  147.  The  great  effect 
that  his  instructions  had  at  first  upon 
Dionysius  the  younger,  148.  Enter- 
uins  the  Athenians  with  games  at 
Dion's  expense,  1 51.  Returns  a  third 
time  to  Sicily,  152.  Archytas  demands 
him  of  Dionysius  the  jrounger,  in  the 
name  of  the  philosopher,  153.  De- 
mosthenes his  disciple,  iii.  451. 

Piat9,  the  comic  poet,  i  258.  330. 

Ftebtian  consul ;  when  first  created, 
plebeians  gain  the  privilege  of  hav- 
mg  tribunes  to  protect  their  rights 
i.  177,  ft. 

t  PIraunyrium,  iL  438. 

PlUtarchut,  the  brother  of  Cassan- 
.  der,  iv.  65. 

Plutimup  brother  to  Faustulus, 
killed  in  the  dispute  between  Romu- 
lus and  Remu^  i.  36. 

IHttanar,  king  of  the  Lacedxmo- 
nians,  retires  from  Attica  by  the  ad- 
vice of  Cleandrides,  and  is  fined  fur 
it  so  high  that  he  is  obliged  to  quit 
bis  country,  i.  276.  His  answer  to  an 
Athenian  who,  said  that  the  Lacedae- 
monians were  not  learned,  i.  87 

Plutarcb,  author  of  these  lives, 
confirms  the  reputation  which  Bceotia 
had  recovered*  I.  xvti.  Chxronea 
the  place  of  bis  birth,  xviii.  He  ac- 
knowledges the  stupidity  of  the  Bao- 
tians  in  general,  but  imputes  it  rather 
to  their  diet  than  their  air,  ib  The 
year  in  which  he  was  bom  not  easy  to 
be  ascertained,  ib.  He  studied  phi- 
losophy under  Amroonius  at  Delphi, 
when  Nero  made  his  progress  mto 
Greece,  t^.  Ammonius  did  not  cor- 
rect his  pupils  with  the  rod,  ziz.  Cor- 
poral punishment  in  our  public  schools 
one  of  the  worst  remains  of  barba- 
rism, zz.  Among^  the  ancients,  at 
a  wery  early  period,  they  studied 
things  instead  of  words,  xzi.  Plu- 
tarch, when  he  learned  the  Roman 
language,  which  was  not  till  he  wa$ 
somewhat  advanced  in  life,  got  the 
knowledge  of  words  from  hif  know- 


ledge of  things,  ib.    The  Greeks  bad 
access  to  the  mafhrmatics|,phik)eophy, 
and  every  other  science,  without  th« 
acquiiition  of  any  language  but  their 
own,  ib.    An  instance  of  Plutarch's 
eariy  akill  in  criticism,  in  his  diaseita- 
tion  on  the  word  «^  engraved  on  the 
temple  of  Apollo,  zzi.  zzit.     New  in. 
terpreUtion  of  that  word,  ib.    The 
works  of  their  poets  were  afanost  uni- 
versally committed  to  memory  by  the 
Greeks,  zziii.      The  advantage  Plu- 
tarch made  of  that  mode  of  educatioi^ 
ib     Yet  sometimes   he    made    mis- 
takes by  trusting  too  much  to  his  me- 
raoiy,  zziv.    He  was  probably  of  the 
latter  academy,  but  borrowed,  not- 
withstanding, what  he  found  excel- 
lent  in  every  sect,  ib.    His  benevolent 
regards  to  the  animal  creation,  zxvi. 
He  pays  great  attention  to  dreams, 
zziz.     His  reading  prodigiously  ex- 
pensive, zzz.    His  family  not  without 
wealth,  ib.    He  had  the  happineas  to 
know    his    great-grandfather   Nicar- 
chus,  ib.     His  grandfather  Laroprias,  a 
man  of  great  eloquence,  and  an  ezcel- 
lent  companion,  ib.  His  father  a  learn- 
ed and  excellent  man,  but  his  name 
not  delivered  down  to  us,  ib.    An  in- 
sunce  of  his  father's  discretion,    ib. 
Plutarch's  affection  to  his  two  bro- 
thers, Timon  and  Lampriss,  xzzi.    He 
is  said  to  have  passed  mto  Egypt,  id. 
Undoubtedly  visited  Italy,  and  proba- 
bly on  some  business  of  the  Chxro- 
neans,   zzzii.     Probablv   wrote   his 
morals  at   Rome,  and    his  Lives    at 
Chxronea,  xzziiL    Constantly  kept  a 
common  place  book,  zzxiv.    Was  at 
Rome,  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  al- 
most forty  years,  ib.    Collected  many 
materials  from  conversation,  t&    Ex- 
cellence of  the  table-talk  of  the  an- 
cients, and  meanness  of  the  modems, 
ib.    He  made  no  g^eat  progren  in 
the  LAtin  tongue,  zzzv.  Tells  us  him- 
self that  he  wrote  the  lives  oi  Demos- 
thenesand  Cicero  at  Chxronea,  ib. 
Did  not  retire  to  Chxronea  till  after 
the    death    of  Trajan,  zzxvi.      Tbe 
book  of  Apophthegms  supposed  to  be 
written  by    another  hand,  ib.    Pre- 
ceptor  to  Trajan,  by  whom  he  was 
raised  to  tbe  consular  dignity,  and  ap. 

Iiointed  governor  of  Itlyria,  ib.  His 
etter  to  Trajan  and  the  genuineness 
of  it  defended,  ib.  The  attention  the 
Roman  nobility  paid  to  his  lectures, 
zzzviii.  An  instance  of  it  in  Aunile- 
nus  Rusticus,  ib.  His  friendship  with 
Softsius  and  8enecio,  xzxiz.  Hisbe- 
mg  piceeptor  to  Tisjsn  defended,  ib. 
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Enon  as  to  the  time  of  the  estftblish- 
ment  of  his  reputation  in  Rome  refut- 
ed, and  the  real  time  asserted,  xl. 
The  Roman  writers,  who  were  his  con- 
emporaries,  probabl]^  jealous  of  his 
fame,  zli.     Testimonies  of  other  wri- 
ters to  his  merit,  xlii.    He  retires  in 
the  decline  of  life  to  Chaeronea,  and 
there  writes  his  Lives,  xliii.  Criiiaue 
upon   those  Lives,  xhv.     Plutarcn's 
sentiments  of  the  duty  of  a  biogra- 
pher, xlv.      He  was  constitutionally 
religious, and,  therefore,  too  indulgent 
to  superstition,  xivi.     Yet,  upon  the 
whole,  had  honourable  notions  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  ib.     His  opinion  of 
genii  or  dsmons,  ib     He  is  consecrat- 
ed priest  of  Apollo,  xlviii.    Elected 
Archon  gC  Chxronea,  ib.     In  what 
manner  a  philosopher  would  adminis- 
ter justice,  xlix.    He  justly  asserts, 
that  the  most  dangerous  public  fac- 
tions are  often  at  6rst  kindled  by  pri- 
vate mimnderstandings,  ib.    He    as- 
serts also  the  necessitjr  of  obedience 
and  deference  to  magistrates,  though 
they  happen  to  be  our  inferiors,  I.    A 
republican  at  heart,  and  a  friend  to 
liberty,  li.    His  domestic  connections, 
lii.     The  name  of  his  wife  was  Ti- 
moxena,»fr.    Her  character,  t*.    He 
had  at  least  five  children  by  her,  four 
sons  and  a  daughter,  liii.    Two  of  his 
sons  and  a  daughter  die  young,  ib. 
He  left  two  sons,  Plutarch  and  Lam- 
prias :  the  latter  has  given  us  a  cata- 
logue of  his  father's  writings,  liv.     A 
list  of  those  that  are  lost,  ib.     His 
nephew  Sextus  teaches    the  Greek 
language  and  learning  to  Marcus  An- 
tonius,  Iv.    The  character  ^iven  by 
that  emperor  of  Sextus,  applicable  to 
Plutarch,  ib.  Our  author  enjoyed  that 
reward  of  philosophy,  long  life ;  but 
of  the  time  of  his  death  we  have  no 
satisfactory  accoant,  Ivi. 

Plutarch  of  Eretria  asks  assistance 
of  the  Athenians,  iii.  294.  He  is  de- 
feated by  the  Macedonians,  2')5.  Dri- 
ven out  of  Eretria  by  Phocion,  296. 

Phittttf  the  god  of  riches  not  only 
blind,  but  without  sense  and  motion 
at  Sparta,  i.  76. 

Pfynterioj  the  time  during  which 
the  ornaments  of  the  Palladium,  or 
image  of  Bfinerva,  are  purified,  and 
the  image  itself  is  covered  up,  i. 
351. 

PntfX,  i.    19.    The   rostrum  from 
which  the  Athenian    orators  spoke 
there,  turned  towards  the  sea  by  The- 
mistocles,  206. 
t  JPo,  rirer,  ii.  260;  i?.  307. 


P9chaef  ii.  353. 

Poisonertt  their  heads  crushed  flat 
between  two  broad  stones  in  Persia, 
iv.  229. 

PofmiarcAtf,  amongst  the  Spartans, 
i.  77,  The  annual  governors  of  Boeo- 
tia  so  called,  ii.  43.  Who  so  called 
amongst  the  Athenains,  i.  148,  n. 

Polemtnt  Alcetatt  and  Dotimutn  dis- 
pute the  command  with  Eumenes,  iii. 
33 

Polemot  king  of  Pontus,  Antony's 
ally,  taken  prisoner  by  the  Parthians, 
iv.  107. 

PoHcuSf  or  PoUuchui,  Jupiter  so 
called,  iv.  74 

PoUocertea,  a  name  given  to  Deme- 
trius, iv.  74. 

PoUHca,  i.  370;  iii.  287.  446. 464.  iv. 
5.11.41. 

PolUchua  the  Syracusan,  uncle  Xq 
Heraclides,  goes  with  ten  galleys 
a«kinst  Nicias  to  assist  bis  nephew, 
who  was  in  danger  of  being  taken,  ii. 
442. 

Pollio^  the  troops  of  Otho  find  fault 
with  him,  iv.  513. 

PolUa  the  Sparton,  Ukes  Plato  on 
board  his  ship  by  desire  of  Dionysius 
the  elder,  and  sells  him  for  a  slave,  iv. 
144 

Pollux.     See  Castor  and  Pollux, 

Polu$  of  'Sgiiia,  a  celebrated  actor, 
iii.  469 

PolymtuB,  a  friend  of  Philopoemen, 
ii.  172. 

Pofyareea,  the  Lacedsemonian  am- 
bassador, i.  283.  His  saying  to  Peri- 
cles, ib. 

Polybiut^  son  of  Lycortas,  carries 
Philopoemen's  urn,  which  is  attended 
with  a  mixture  of  triumphal  and  fu- 
neral pomp,  ii.  181.  Solicits  Cato  in 
favour  of  the  fchxan  exiles,  140. 

Polifcletuo  one  of  Nero*s  ministers, 
put  to  death  by  Galba,  iv.  289. 

Polycletua  the  statuary,  i.  257. 

Pobfcrateo  the  Sicyonian,  a  descend- 
ant of  Aratus,  iv.  239.  Plutarch  ad- 
dresses the  Life  of  Aratus  to  him,  ib, 

Polyerateot  Lysander  follows  his  ex- 
ample, ii.  286. 

Pofycritef  daughter  of  Lysimacfaus, 
the  son  of  Aristides,  ii.  131.  The 
Athenians  assign  her  a  public  allow- 
ance out  of  regard  to  her  grandfather,^^. 

Polycrituo  the  Mendean,  physician 
to  Artaxerxes,  iv.  230. 

Pohfdecteo^  son  of  Eunomus,  and 
half-brother  to  Lycurgus,  i.  66. 

PohfdoruM  and  Tkeopompu9^  ^inRS  of 
Sparu,  insert  a  clause  in  the  Rheira, 
\.7%, 
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Poljfeuctet,  one  of  the  sons  of  The. 
mbtocles,  i.  217. 

Polyeitctet  the  Sphettian,  eihorts 
the  Athenian!  to  war,  and  it  proves  a 
laborious  piece  of  work  to  him  to 
speak  about  it,  iii.  293.  Phocion's  ob- 
servation thereupon,  i^.  He  calls  De- 
mosthenes the  greateit  orator,  but 
Phocion  the  best  speaker,  290.  455. 

t /»o/5(yno#iit,  tower  of,  iv.  343. 

Polygmhi9,  the  painter,  supposed 
to  have  had  an  intrigue  with  Elpinice, 

PolymachUf  a  Macedonian,  put  to 
death  by  Alexander  for  presuming  to 
rifle  the  tomb  of  Cyrus,  iii.  223. 

PolymedeM,  father  of  Glaucus,  iii. 
295. 

Polyperchon,  or  Poiytperchen,  de- 
clared genenl  of  the  army  by  Anti- 
pater,  a  little  before  his  death,  iii. 
310. 

Polyperekm  aiid  Ltptinet  Wll  Callip- 
pus.  iv  176. 

Polifphrwi  killed  by  his  nephew 
Alexander,  tyrant  of  Pherac,  who  con- 
secrates the  spear  with  which  he  de- 
spatched htm,  ii.  61. 

PoJyttratua,  a  Bfacedonian,  iii.  201. 

Polytum   joins   Alcibiades^  in  pro- 
faning the  sacred  myste/ies,  i.  356. 
iPoljfxeUufH,  ii.  445. 
olyzehut  i.  145. 

Pomax<tthre»,  the  Parthian,  kills 
Crassus,  ii.  481.  Obtains  the  cus- 
tomary reward,  483. 

Ponurium,  what,  and  why  so  called, 
L  37. 

Pompeia,  the  third  wife  of  Caesar, 
suspected  of  an  intrigue  with  Clodius, 
iv.  22.    Caesar  divorces  her,  24 

-[  Pompeii,  ly.  7. 

Pompeus,  a  senator,  accuses  Tibe- 
rius Gracchus  of  aspiring  to  the  so- 
vereignty, iii.  423. 

Pompeiut  Mint,    See  .lubu  Pom^ 

peiut.  .  .  „  , 

Q.  Pompeim  Rvfui,  consul  with  Syl- 
la,  ii.  269,  n.  314.  His  son  is  killed  by 
the  tribune  Sulpitius,  ib. 

PoHPST,  son  of  Strabo,  as  much  be- 
loved by  the  Romans  as  his  father  was 
hated,  iii.  83  His  excellent  qualities, 
84.  The  beauty  and  dignity  of  his 
person,  ib.  Like  Alexander  the  Great, 
ib.  Flora's  passion  for  hi  m,t  6.  Sim- 
ple in  his  diet,  ib.  His  saying  upon 
his  physician's  ordering  him  a  thrush, 
ib.  Serves  under  his  father  agunst 
Cinna,  85.  Saves  himself  and  his 
father  from  being  assassinated,  and 
prevents  the  troops  from  deserting, 
ib,    IHfends  himself,  and  his  deceas- 
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ed  father,  at  the  bar,  with  applause, 
ib.    The  praetor  Antistius,  gives  him 
his  daughter,  ib     He  repairs  to  Cin- 
na'scamp,  but  soon  after  disappears 
for  some  time,  86.     On  the  death  of 
Cinna,   Carbo   ukes  the    reins,   ib. 
Pompey  raises  forces  in  the  Picenc, 
ib,     Marches   to  join  Sylla,  87.     On 
the  way  defeats  three  g^enerals  of  the 
opposite  party,  ib.    Scipio,  the  con- 
sul, advances  against  him,  and  his  men 
desert  to  Pompey,  88     Pompey  de- 
feats Carfoo's  cavaliy ,  ib.  Sylla  marches 
to  Pompey,  and  suutes  him  Impera- 
tor,  ib     Pompey  goes  at  the  request 
of  Metellus,  to  his  assistance  in  Gaul 
He  is  persuaded  to  divorce  Antistia, 
and  to  marry  JEmilla,  dauphter-in-law 
to  Sylla,  89.    The  affecting  circum- 
stance  of  that  divorce,   ib,    JBmilia 
dies  in  childbed,  ib.    He  expels  Pcr- 
penna  from  Sicily,  and  recovers  that 
island,  ib.    Puts  Carbo  to  death,  90. 
Spares  the  Hymereans  for  a  bold  say- 
ing of  their  countryman  Sthents,  ib. 
Sails  to  Africa  with  a  powerful  fleet 
and  army,  t*.  Seven  thousand  of  the 
enemy  revolt  to  him,  ib.    His  soldiers 
dig  for  treasure  about  the  ruins  of 
Carthage,  91.     He  defeats  and  kills 
Domitius,  ib.    The  battle  described, 
ib.    Takes  larbas  prisoner,  and  gives 
his  cr«»wn  to  Hiempsal,  92.    Reduces 
Africa  in  forty  days,  ib.    Sylla  sends 
him  an  humiliating  order  with  regard 
to  the  disposition  of  his  troops,  ib. 
The  army  express  their  indignation, 
ib.  At  his  return  to  Rome,  Sylla  gives 
him  the  surname  of  Magnus,  id.    He 
demands  a  triumph,  and  gains  it,  after 
some  opposition  from  Sylla,  93.     Re- 
fuses to  flatter  the  army,  ib.    Gets 
I<epidu8  returned  consul,  against  the 
will  of  Sylla,  94.    Sylla's  prediction 
thereupon    soon   verified,    ib.    Sylla 
takes  no  notice  of  him  in  bis  will,  yet 
he  procures  Sylla  interment  in  the 
Campus  Marti  us,  though  opposed  by 
Lepidus,  ib.    Le|)idus  collects  the  re- 
mains of  the  Marian  faction,  and  sets 
up  for  dictator,  ib.    Pompey  is  sent 
against  him  by  Catulus,  the  other  con- 
sul, and  soon  defeats  Lepidus  and  all 
his  partisans,  ib.  Behaves  dishonour- 
ably to  Brutus,  who  had  surrendered 
Mutina,  95.    Lepidus  flies  into  Sar- 
dinia, where  he  dies  of  grief  for  the 
infidelity  of  his  wife,  ib.  Pompey  has 
interest  enough  to  be  sent  in  aid  to 
Metellus  Pius  against    Sertorius  io 
Spain,    ib.    Sertorius  expresses   his 
contempt  of  him,  96.    He  is  afflicted 
at  the  loss  of  LaoroOs  which  Sertorius 
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burm  in  his  presence,  ib.  Re  defeats 
Herennius  and  Perpenna,  ib.  Fights 
the  battle  of  Sucro,  from  which  he 
escapes  by  quittinfjf  his  horse  with 
gold  trappings,  t^.  Behaves  with 
grreat  respect  to  Metellus,  97  Ap- 
plies to  the  senate  (br  money  to  pav 
Lis  troops,  and^LucuIIus,  who  was 
jealous  of  him  as  a  competitor  for  the 
command  against  Mithridates,  takes 
care  to  see  the  money  sent,  ib.  Ser- 
torius  is  assassinated,  and  Perpenna 
undertakes  to  supply  his  place,  t^. 
Pompe^,  by  a  stratagem,  draws  Per- 
penna into  the  6eld,  defeats,  and  puts 
him  to  death,  98.  Very  prudently 
destroys  the  papers  of  Sertorius.  ib. 
Returns  to  Italy  when  Crassus  had  al- 
|Dost  finished  the  war  with  the  gladia- 
tors, and  happening  to  kill  five  thou- 
sand of  those  slaves,  acquaints  the 
senate  that  he  had  cut  up  the  war  by 
the  roots,  ib.  It  is  apprehended  that 
he  will  retain  his  troops,  that  they 
may  raise  him  to  the  dictatorship,  but 
he  dismisses  them  immediately  after 
hia  triumph,  99.  He  restores  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  people  their  authority, 
ib  A  second  triumph  is  decreed  him, 
together  with  the  consulship,  ib  Cras- 
sus is  appointed  his  colleague,  ib. 
They  disagree  in  every  thing,  ib. 
Pompey  permits  judg^  to  be  ap- 
pointed out  of  the  equestrian  order, 
ib.  When  consul,  he  appears  before 
the  censors  to  give  an  account  of  his 
having  served  the  campaigns  requir- 
ed by  law,  lOa  Crassus  and  he  are 
reconciled  by  a  command  announced 
as  from  Jupiter,  ib.  Pompey  leaves 
the  bar,  seldom  appears  in  public, 
and  never  but  amidst  a  large  eompa- 
ny  of  friends  and  retainers,  ib.  Some 
account  of  the  strength  and  audacity 
of  the  Cilician  pirates,  ib,  Gabinios 
proposes  an  edict  for  sending  Pom- 
pey against  them,  and  investing  him 
with  a  most  extensive  command  both 
at  sea  and  land,  103.  The  people, 
and  Caesar  for  his  own  views,  approve 
the  edict;  but  it  displeases  the  se- 
nate, and  one  of  the  consuls  ventures 
to  say,  if  Pompey  imitates  Romulus, 
he  will  not  escape  his  fae,  103.  After 
this  bill  is  passed,  Pompey  procures 
an  enlargement  of  his  powers,  104.  He 
divides  the  Mediterranean  into  thir- 
teen parts,  and  appoints  a  lieutenant 
for  each,  ib.  Numbers  of  the  pirates 
are  reduced,  and  the  rest  retire  to 
Cilicia,  ib.  He  clears  the  sea  of  all 
the  piratical  adventurers  in  forty  days' 
time,  ib.  The  coivul  Pi«0  inveighs 
vol,,  IV.  3  P 


against  him  at  Rome,  ib.    He  returns 
to  Rome,   ib     Gabinius  prepares    a 
decree  for  deposing  Piso,  but  Pom- 
pey will  not  suffer  him  to  propose  it, 
ib.    Pompey  re -embarks,  and  touches 
at  Athens,  t^.    The  honour  the  Athe- 
nians paid  him,  ib.    He  defeats  the 
pirates  on  the  Cilician  cosst,  and  com- 
pels them  to  surrender  all  their  cas- 
tles, 105.  Places  the  pirates  in  inland 
towns,  ib.    Guilty  of  an  invidious  ac- 
tion, in  attempting  to  strip  Metellusof 
his  command  in  Crete,  106.    The  tri- 
buneManilius  procures  a  decree  which 
gives    Pompey  the  direction  of  the 
war  against  Mithridates  and  Tigranes, 
and  makes  him,  in  fiict,  sovereign  of 
the  Roman  empire,  ib.    The  injus- 
tice thereby  done  Lucullus,  107.  The 
artificial  behaviour  of , Pompey,  when 
he  received  the  news,  ib.     He  takes 
all  opportunities  to  annul  the  acts  of 
Lucullus,  108.  The  two  generals  have 
an  interview,  which  only  makes  the 
breach  the  wider,  ib.      Pompey  se- 
duces all  LuciiiUts'  soldiers,  except 
sixteen  hundred,  ib.     Lucullus  de- 
parts for  Rome,  and  Pompey  marches 
in  quest  of  Mithridates,  109.    Pom* 
pey's  operations  against  Mithridates, 
ib.     He  routs  him  entirely  near  the 
Euphrates,  ib.    Mithridates  flies  with 
only  three  attendants,  6ne  of  which 
was  his  concubine  Hypsicrstia,  110. 
Tigranes  sets  a  price  upon  his  head, 
ib,     Mithridates    directs    his    flight 
through  Colchis,  ib,    Pompey  enters 
Armenis,  on  the  invitation  of  young 
llgranes,  who  had  revolted  from  his 
father,  »^.  Tig^nes  the  elder  receives 
a  Roman  garrison  into   his  capita], 
and  makes   his  personal  submission 
to  Pompey,  ib,     Pompey  continues 
to  Tigranes  the  dominions  &at  he- 
has  in  his  hands,  and  offers  to  make 
his  son  king  of  Sopheue,  111.    The 
father  is  very  happy  in   these   con- 
ditions;   but  the  son  murmurs,  and 
is  reserved  in  chains  for  Poir pey's 
triumph,   ib.      Pompey  marches    in 
search  uf  Mithridates,  ib.    The  Alba- 
nians attack  him,  and  are  defeated, 
t^     He  g^nts  them  peace,  ib.    De- 
feats the  Iberians,  who  were  never 
conquered  till  his  time,- 112.     Enters 
Colchis,   in  order  to  pursue  Mithri- 
dates, who  concealed  himself  about 
the  Bosphorus,  and  the  Palus  Maeo. 
tis,  ib     Is  called  back  by  the  revolt 
of  the  Albanians,  ib.    Defeats  them 
again,  and  kills  Cosis,  the  king's  bro- 
ther, with  his  own  hand,  ib.    Designs 
to  visit  Hyrcanisp  but  is  prevented  by. 
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the  great  number  of  wrpents  he  finds 
on  the  way,  113.  Takes  the  rout e  from 
Armenia,  the  Lest,  »5.  Gives  audienoe 
there  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  EI7- 
mxans  and  the  Medes,  ib.  Sends 
Afrantus  aj^inst  the  Parthians,  who 
were  laying  waste  Gordyene,  •&. 
Afranius  defeats  and  pursues  them  as 
far  as  the  province  of  Arbelis,  ib. 
Pompey's  polite  behaviour  to  Stra- 
tonice,  favourite  concubine  to  Mithri- 
dates,  ib.  The  king  of  Iberia  sends 
him  rich  presents,  and  he  deli- 
vers them  to  the  ouxstors,  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  public  revenue,  114. 
Finds  in  the  castle  of  Ccnon  Mithri- 
dates*  private  papers,  by  which  he 
discovers  him  in  his  real  character  to 
be  cruel  and  libidinous,  ib.  Goes  to 
Amisus,  where  he  distributes  govern- 
ments before  the  war  is  finished, 
though  he  had  blamed  that  measure 
in  LucuIIiiB,  id.     Twelve  kings  ap- 

Sear  before  him  there,  115.  He  is 
esirous  to  recover  Syria,  and  push 
his  conquests  as  far  as  the  Ued  Sea  t 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  takes  mea- 
•ures  for  reducing  Mithridatea  by  fa- 
mine, ib  Inters  the  bodies  of  those 
Romans  who  fell  under  Triariua  three 
years  before,  ib.  Subdues  the  Ara- 
bians about  Mount  Amanus,  ib.  Con- 
verts Syria  into  a  Roman  province, 
ib.  Reduces  Judca,  and  takes  its 
kin^  Aristobulus  prisoner  ib.  Ad- 
ministers justice,  and  decides  dis- 
putes between  cities  and  princea, 
particulariy  between  the  Armenians 
and  Parthians,  1^.  Too  indulgent  to 
his  own  ministers,  116.  The  insolent 
use  that  his  freedman  Demetrius 
made  of  his  favour,  t^.  Pompey's 
theatre  beautiful  and  grand,  but  his 
house  not  ostenutioosly  great,  117. 
He  marches  against  Petra  in  Ara- 
bia, ib  Near  that  place  he  receives 
the  news  of  the  death  of  Mithrida- 
tea, ib,  Marches  to  Amisus,  where 
he  finds  presents  from  Phamaces,  to- 
gether with  the  body  of  Mithridates, 
ib.  Moves  with  great  pomp  towards 
Italy,  118.  His  oounty  to  philoso- 
phers and  other  learned  men  at 
Rhodes  and  at  Athens,  ib.  At  his 
return  to  Italy,  has  the  mortification 
to  find  that  his  wife  Mucia  had  dis- 
honest red  his  bed,  ib.  He  divorces 
her,  ib.  Apprehensions  in  Rome  that 
he  will  keep  liis  army  on  foot,  and 
makr  himself  absolute  roaster,  119. 
Removed  by  his  disbanding  it  imme- 
diately, ib.  The  cities  pour  out  their 
inhabiunts,  to  welcome  andoonduct 


him  to  Borne,  t^.  Findhig  Cato  the 
only  person  that  ventured  to  oppose 
him  m  the  administration,  he  endea- 
vours to  gain  him  by  proposing  s 
ftmily  alliance,  but  is  rejected,  ib. 
Bribes  publicly  fin*  one  of  his  frieiids, 
190.  His  triumph  remarkable  in  being 
over  the  third  quarter  of  the  world, 
after  bis  former  triumphs  had  been 
over  the  other  two,  ib  He  advances 
the  Roman  revenues  from  fifty  to 
eighty-five  millions  of  draehiut,  and 
brings  the  value  of  twenty  thousand 
talents  into  the  treasury,  ib.  Ruined 
by  the  weight  of  hia  own  power,  121. 
Lucullasgets  his  acts  confiimed  which 
Pompey  nad  annulled,  ib.  Pompey 
having  lost  his  majority  in  the  senate, 
has  recourse  to  the  tribunes  of  the 
people,  ib,  Ckidius  insists  on  his  sa- 
crificing Cicero  and  he  complies,  ib. 
Caesar,  on  his  return  from  Spun,  re- 
conciles Pompey  and  Craaaua,  133. 
Gxaar,  in  consequence  of  that  union, 
is  appointed  consul,  and  proposes 
several  laws  agreeable  to  the  people, 
but  not  to  the  senate,  ib.  Pompey 
declarea  he  will  defend  those  laws 
with  the  sword,  1^  Marries  Julia, 
Cesar's  daughter,  who  had  been  pro- 
mised to  Cspio,  ib.  Gives  his  own 
daughter  to  Ccpio,  who  had  been 
promised  to  Faustus,  ib*  The  con- 
sul Bibulus  and  others  are  driven  out 
of  the  fimm  by  violence^  and  the 
law  for  the  division  of  lands  is  car- 
ried, 133.  The  acts  of  Pompey  are 
confirmed,  and  the  two  Gauls  with 
lUyria  are  given  to  Caesar  for  ^vt 
years,  t^.  Cato  foretels  the  calami- 
ties that  would  fall  upon  the  com- 
monwealth, and  on  Pompey  himself, 
ib.  Lucullus  retires  from  state  af- 
fairs, ib>  Pompey  becomes  extremely 
uxorious,  ib.  Clodius  behaves  to  him 
with  extreme  insolence,  ib.  Culleo 
advises  Pompey  to  repudiate  Julia, 
others  to  recal  Cicero,  124.  He  em- 
braces the  counsel  of  the  latter,  i^. 
Cicero,  at  his  return,  reconciles  the 
senate  to  Pompey,  and  procures  for 
him  the  important  charge  of  supply- 
ing Rome  with  com,  125.  He  exe- 
cutes it  with  great  ability,  ib.  During 
the  wars  in  Gaul,  Caesar  is  privately 
making  preparations  in  Rome  for  his 
future  soverei^ty,  ib,  Pompey  and 
Crassus  give  htm  the  meeting  at  Luc- 
ca, where  it  is  agreed  that  they  two 
shall  have  the  consulship  the  ensuing 
year,  and  Caesar  his  command  con- 
tinued for  five  years  more,  126.  Mar- 
GdUious  att^Dptf  to  bring  the  matftr 
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that  Pompey  and  Crasmis  gave  hiai» 
U.  Domilius  is  pemiaded  by  Cato 
to  stand  for  the  consulship ;  but  he 
and  all  his  friends  are  driTen  out  of 
the  forum  by  an  armed  force,  ib,  Pom- 
pey prevents  Cato  from  being  elect- 
ed praetor,  by  a  pretence  of  haying 
seen  an  inauspicious  flip^t  of  birds, 
127.  Tbe  greatest  part  of  the  Ro- 
man empire  is  divided  amongst  tbe 
triumvirate,  ib.  Pompey  is  to  have 
Africa  and  both  the  Spains  for  his 
share,  ib  Crassus  repairs  to  bis 
province  of  Syria,  ib,  Pompey  exhi- 
bits games,  on  the  dedication  of  his 
theatre,  ib.  Julia's  |p^t  affection 
to  Pompey,  ib.  She  dies  in  child- 
bed, and  the  child  does  not  long  sur- 
vive her,  138.  Crassus  is  shun  by  the 
Parthians,  and  thus  the  last  obstacle 
to  a  civil  war  is  removed,  ib  Pompey 
affecu  to  despise  Cae8a^  129.  Suffers 
snarchy  to  prevail,  in  order  that  he 
himself  may  be  appointed  dictator, 
ib.  Is  prevented  by  Cato  for  a  time, 
ib.  Suffers  confusion  to  take  pUce 
again,  ib.  Bibulus  makes  a  motion 
that  Pompey  should  be  declared  sole 
consul,  and  Cato  approves  of  it,  ib, 
Pompey  marries  ComeUa,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mctelkis  Scipio,  130  Her  merest 
accomplishments,  ib.  He  nnakes  laws 
s^ainst  bribery,  and  against  enco- 
nitums  upon  persons  accused,  but  is 
sxtremely  partial  in  the  execution  of 
them,  ib.  Takes  his  father-in-law 
for  his  colleague,  the  last  five  months 
of  his  time,  131.  His  governments 
are  continued  to  him  for  four  years 
more,  and  he  has  a  thousand  talents 
a-year  allowed  for  the  subsistence 
and  pay  of  bis  troops,  ib.  Caesar's 
friends  demand  that  he  should  either 
bave  another  consulship,  or  the  term 
of  his  governments  prolonged,  and 
Pompey  favours  that  requisition ;  but 
Cato's  iU-timed  severity  prevents  any 
accommodation,  ib.  Pompey  sends 
for  the  two  legions  he  had  lent  C«- 
^,  and  Caesar  sends  them  home 
liberally  rewarded,  t*.  Great  re- 
joicings are  made  in  Italy  for  Pom- 
pey's  recovery  from  sickness,  132.  He 
18  lulled  asleep  with  the  pride  of 
power,  and  makes  no .  preparations 
for  war,  ib.  Caesar,  now  not  far  from 
Italy,  sends  his  soldiers  to  rote  in 
elections,  and  makes  powerful  friends 
m  Rome  by  his  money,  ib.  Curio  the 
tribune  makes  plausible  proposals  in 
tb<J  "ame  of  Cxsar,  133.  The  consul 
Marcellus  insists  that  dcsar  should 


be  deekred  an  enemy  to  the  8tat<>,  if 
he  did  not  lay  down  his  arms,  ib.  Cae- 
sar's friends  remonstrate,  and  make 
other  motions,  but  in  vain;  and  Mar- 
cellus,  at  the  head  of  the  senate, 
marches  out  of  the  city  to  Pompey,  i^* 
Pompey  has  no  success  in  the  new  le- 
vies, 134.  Cicero  endeavours  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation,  but  without  ef- 
fect, t^.  Cssar,  having  seized  Arimi- 
num,marches  with  a  smalt  body  of  men, 
and  passes  tbe  Rubicon,  ib.  TuUus  usks 
Pompey  what  forces  he  has  ready  for 
tbe  war,  and  receives  an  unsatisfactory 
answer  ib  Pompey  is  invested  with 
discretionary  powers,  135.  He  de- 
clares he  will  consider  those  who  re- 
main in  Rome  as  the  partisan!)  of 
Caesar,  ib.  Cxsar  arrives  at  Rome, 
136^  and  drives  Pompey  out  of  Italy, 
ib.  Pompey  sails  from  Brundusium 
to  Dyrrhachium,  ib.  Caesar,  having 
made  himself  master  of  all  Italy, 
marches  into  Spain  with  an  intent  to 
gain  Pompey's  forces  there,  137* 
Pompey  exercises  bis  new.raised 
troops  with  great  diligence  and  ac- 
tivity* ib.  Ifsny  kings  and  princes 
repair  to  his  camp,  and  he  has  a  com- 
plete senate  about  him,  ib.  Even  La^ 
bienus  and  Brutus  repair  to  his  stand- 
ard, 138.  Cicere,  and  Tidius  Sextius, 
do  the  same,  t^.  The  decree  made 
at  the  motion  of  Cato,  ib.  Cxsar, 
having  made  himself  master  of  Pom- 
pey's forces  in  Spain,  marches  bacK 
through  Italy,  sails  to  Oricum,  and 
sends  Vibullius  Rufus  to  Pompey  with 
proposals  of  peace,  ib.  Pompey,  in- 
stead of  accepting  the  proposals  se- 
cures the  ports  and  stn>ng  holds, 
139;  Cxsar  often  attacks  Pompey's 
intrenchments,  and  in  one  of  those  at- 
tacks is  m  danger  of  losing  his  whole 
army,  ib.  Pompey  does  not  pursue 
his  advantage,  ib  Cxsar,  fo^  want  of 
provisions,  is  forced  to  decamp,  and 
takes  his  way  to  Thessaly,  ib.  Upon 
this,  Pompey's  troops  are  too  much 
elated,  and  impatient  for  a  decisive 
action,  ib.  Afranius  advises  Pompey 
to  regain  Italy,  140.  His  reasons  for 
refusmg  that  advice,  ib.  He  pursues 
Cxsar,  and  comes  up  with  him  on  the 
plains  of  Pharsaha,  ib.  Is  teased 
mto  a  battle  against  his  better  judg- 
ment, 141.  His  dream,  ib.  Artbther 
presage  of  his  defeat,  ib.  Cxsar's 
saying  when  he  perceived  the  enemy 
prepared  for  battle,  142.  The  dispo- 
sition of  the  two  armies,  142,  143. 
Pompey  orders  his  to  wait  for  the 
enemy's  charge,  ib.     The  numbers 
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on  eaok  Me,  ib.  The  bMtle,  145. 
Pompey  quits  his  mnks,  and  re- 
tires to  bis  camp :  but  finding  that 
not  secure,  be  chanj^es  his  habit,  and 
flies,  ib.     The  number  of  the  slain, 

146.  The  enemy  finds  Pompejr's  camp 
full  of  preparations  of  festivity,  ib. 
Pompey,  finding  himself  not  pursued, 
quits  his  horse,  passes  by  Larissa  and 
comes  to  Tempe,  ib.  Goes  down  to 
the  sea-coast,  and  passes  the  remain- 
der of  the  night  in  a  fisherman's  ca- 
bin, ib.  Coasts  along  in  a  small  river 
boat,  ib.  Is  taken  up  by  Peticius,  a 
Roman  citizen,  into  a  ship  of  burden, 

147.  The  persons  be  took  with  htm, 
ib.  Steers  for  Mitylene,  to  Uke  up 
Cornelia  and  his  son,  r^.  Their  dis- 
tressful meeting,  148.  The  advice 
be  gave  the  people  of  Mitylene, 
ib.  He  complains  to  Cratippus  of 
Providence,  ib.  Sets  sail  with  his 
wife  and  friends,  149.  Touches  at 
Atalis,  where  he  is  joined  by  some 
Cilician  galleys,  ib.  Finds  in  a  little 
time  sixty  senators  about  him,  ib.  Is 
informed  that  his  fleet  is  entire,  and 
thst  Cato  is  gone  with  it  to  Africa, 
ib.  Laments  his  great  error  in  giving 
Caesar  battle  at  a  distance  from  his 
fleet,  ib  Raises  men  and  money,  ib. 
Deliberates  about  the  country  he 
should  retire  to,  ib.  and  fixes  at  last 
upon  Kgypt,  150.  Notifies  his  arrival 
to  Ptolemy,  ib.  The  young  king  de- 
mands of  his  coimcil  in  what  man- 
gier he  ought  to  treat  him,  and  con- 
cludes to  put  him  to  death,  ib  A 
boat  is  sent  to  receive  him,  151.  Cor- 
nelia divines  his  fate,  t^.  The  last 
words  he  said  to  her,  ib.  Ptolemy's 
people  sets  sullen  in  the  boat,  ib.  As- 
ssssinate  Pompey  as  he  is  getting  out, 
ib.  Dies  the  day  after  his  birth-dav, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-nine,  152.  Cornelia 
mtikes  her  escape,  t^  I'he  body  of 
Pompey  is  thrown  out  naked,  ib.  Bu- 
ried by  his  freedman  Philip,  and  an 
old  Koman  soldier,  who  was  a  so- 
journer in  EKypt»  i^  Cjcsar  arrives 
in  Kgypt,  and  executes  vengeance  on 
the  murderers  of  Pompey,  153. 

Pompey  the  younger  (that  is,  8ex- 
tus)  seizes  Sicily,  and  infests  the  Ita- 
Visn  coasts,  iv.  103.  His  an.^wer  to 
Mark  Antony,  ib.  Menas  proposes  to 
make  him  mA.stcr  of  the  world,  103. 
His  answer  to  Menss,  ib. 

Pompwu  son  of  Nnma,  i.  133. 

PomponiOi  the  wife  of  Quintus  Ci- 
cero, IV     ?) 

Pomponin^,  the   fiither   of  Nams, 
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penaiadM  hit  ion  to  Mocftthe  Ko> 
man  crown,  i  105. 

PompmduM  the  prctor  gives  a  con- 
cise but  plain  account  of  the  kias  of 
the  battle  at  tlie  lliraaymenian  lake, 
1.395. 

PamfmUut  wounded  and  taken  pri- 
soner by  Mithridates,  il.  383.  He 
answers,  with  a  dignity  becoming  a 
Roman,  to  Mithridates^  proposal,  ib. 

Pompomm  killed  in  defence  of  Caiui 
Gracchus,  iii.  441. 

PiMcet  instituted  by  Numa,  i. 
109 

PvnHfex  Maritmu,  his  oflke,  i.  109. 

PonHtii  Comimu9  ascenda  the  Capi- 
tol, to  inform  the  senate  of  CamilW 
victory  over  the  Gauls,  i.  339 

Pon^itct,  a  aervant  of  a  Roman  of 
that  name,  meets  Sylb  in  a  prophetic 
rapture,  and  telb  him  be  bring^  him 
success  from  BelloDa,  ii.  334. 

Pfitiw  Glamv,  the  title  of  one  of 
Cicero*B  poema,  iv.  3. 

t  PojiAi«,ii.3l9. 

BopetHw  809  attempU  to  intimidate 
CatWwl>en  a  child,  iii.  317. 

PopiUm  the  prxtor,  banishes  the 
friends  of  Tiberius  Graochua,  iii.  4S3. 
Obliged  to  aoit  Italy  himself,  ib.       ^ 

P^pHiw  tbe  tribune,  murders  Ci- 
cero, though  defended  by  him  under 
an  accusation  of  parricide,  iv.  38. 

Popifiw  JUtna,  his  address  to  Bra- 
tos  and  Cassius  iv.  186.  Ifisdiacoiirse 
with  Cesar,  t^. 

P^pHoola.    See  PubHeola. 

PopUeotOf  one  of  Antony's  Iten- 
tenants,  iv.  134. 

P^pp^a^  the  wife  of  Crispinos,  her 
connexions  with  Otho  and  Nero,  ir. 
390. 

Populace,  whether  most  insolent  to 
good  men  when  government  pros- 
pers, or  in  the  contrary  circnmtlances, 
iii.  386. 

Popularity,  iii.  88. 

PorciOj  sister  to  Cato  the  Younger, 
iii  316. 

Porda,  the  daughter  of  Cato,  first 
married  to  Bibulua,  iii.  333.  Her  ex- 
cellent character,  iv.  184.  Gives  her- 
self a  private  w^ound,  by  way  of  trial 
of  what  ahe  could  bear,  ib.  Her  dis- 
course to  Brutus,  185.  Her  great 
anxieties  on  his  account,  ib.  How  af- 
fected at  the  sight  of  a  picture  at 
Klea,  190.  Said  by  some  to  nave  swal- 
lowed hot  ashes,  by  others  to  have 
died  in  another  manner,  311. 

Porda  BaoiUca,  or  Pordan  Halt, 
built  by  Cato  the  Centor,  iiu  319. 


M»m<^,  whence  Aat  SmXfy  name^ 
i.  173. 

J^orcwi,  ton  to  Cafo  of  Utica,  g^i^es 
i nto  debaucheiyr  iii.  366.  Atones  for 
it  by  the  valour  he  exerted  in  the 
battle  in  which  he  fell,  ib. 

Jp9r»ena  adopu  the  cauae  of  Tar- 
quin,  and  declares  war  arainst  the 
Bonana,  i.  176.  They  retn«  before 
him,  177.  Beai^ea  Rome,  ib.  The 
bold  attempts  of  MucioB  Scsvola,  178. 
Poraena's  generous  behaviour  to  him^ 
wrA  to  the  Komans  in  general,  180. 
They  erect  his  statue  in  brass,  ib. 

JP^rtu,  one  of  the  principal  kings 
in  India,  his  prodigious  statore,  iii. 
316.  Taken  prisoner  by  Alexander, 
ih.  When  asked  how  he  desired  to 
be  treated,  answers  only, — **like  a 
king,"  ib.  Restored  to  his  domi- 
nions, ib, 

jRoMevn,  one  of  the  Athenian 
months,  iii.  259. 

Poo'dwiiiM  the  philosopher,  ii.  279, 
Cicero  his  disciple,  iv.  4. 

Two  Poddomi^  iii.  118,  n. 

JPoBtkuma^  Sylla's  daughter  by  Va^ 
leria,  ii.  343. 

Po9tftttmiu9  the  soothsayer,  reqmres 
to  be  bound  and  imprisoned  till  Sylla 
Jiad  conquered  Mariua,  ii.  317. 

JPottkumiita  JUbinuMs  rallied  by  Cato 
for  writing  a  history  in  Greek,  and 
asking  pardon  for  improprieties  of 
languaffe,  ii.  143. 

Po9tfnamttB  TSiberttu  created  con- 
suly  i.  180  Appointed  dictator  to 
act  against  the  JEqui  and  Yolsci, 
219. 

Po9ihumiua,  Spurius,  rivals  Tiberius 
Gracchus,  iii  418. 

Patamo  the  Lesbian,  iii.  217. 

f  Potamos,  a  place  in  Attica,  where 
the  Athenians  assign  the  daughter  of 
Aristides  a  farm  for  her  dowry,  ii. 
131. 

Pothinu9,  iv.  121. 

t  PoHtUea,  i.  282.  325;  iii.  160. 

Poverty,  ii.  161, 

Pomer,  what  its  effect,  ii.  338.  Ar- 
bitrary power  a  burden  to  the  pos- 
sessor, as  well  as  to  the  people,  i. 
406. 

Predoj  acourteaan,  her  influence 
in  Rome,  ii.  374 

t /»r<ene*ft*ntf«,  ii.  339. 

Pnetexta,  a  Roman  garment  edged 
with  purple,  i  49.  n. 

Pisrunian  cohorts,  iv.  283. 

Prardcua  the  poet,  iii.  206. 

Prayer,  i.  1 16.     Of  Camillus,  223. 

Praxwr9ra$  advises  the  Meapoli- 
tltiato«&cr«i6pftQe»t«  thego^tajr 


Vompey'a  veoovery  from  sickness,  iii. 
13^ 

Praxiergidf,  the  persona  who  per- 
formed certain  ceremonies  about  the 
image  of  Minerva,  i.  351. 

Priaput,  i.  29. 

t/'rifluf,i.l35;  iv.ll9. 

Prima,  said  to  be  tlit*  dati|^er  of 
Roraulos  by  Hersilia,  i.  41. 

Prindpia,  the  general's  quarters  in 
the  Roman  camp,  esteemed  sacred, 
on  account  of  the  images  of  the  gods 
being  pbced  there,  iv.  285. 

PriecuM.    See  Mehidiue  Prieeiu, 

Procruatee,    See  Bamuutee, 

Procukiu*  employed  by  AugasttCa 
to  get  Cleopatra  alive  into  his  hands, 
iv.  133. 

Proeukia,  Julius,  makes  oath  that' 
Romulus  had  appeared  to  him  in  a 
form  more  than  mortal,  i.  100.  Sent 
to  ofier  Numa  the  crown,  104i 

Procuhte,  captain  of  the  guards  to 
Otho,  iv.  305. 

ProiUei,  the  guardians  of  kings  who 
were  minors,  so  called  by  the  Lace* 
daemon  ians,  i.  67. 

Prodigiet:  the  sweating  of  the 
image  of  the  god  Adranus,  and  the 
brandishing  of  his  spear,  i.  403. 
The  pretemstural  overflowing  of  the 
Alban  lake,  i.  221.  The  vanishing  of 
the  body  of  Alcmena,  58.  What  hap- 
pened  in  marking  out  the  founda> 
tions  of  Alexandria,  iii.  183.  Stone 
said  to  fall  from  heaven,  ii.  289. 
What  happened  to  a  person  who 
leaped  upon  the  altar  of  the  twelve 
gods,  431.  One  of  Antony's  statues 
at  Alba  sweats  for  many  days,  iv.  122. 
An  alur  emits  a  bright  flame,  when 
the  Are  seems  to  be  extinguished, 
16.  At  Argos,  the  priestess  of  the 
Lycian  Apollo  runs  into  the  street, 
and  cries  out  that  she  sees  the  city 
covered  with  blood  and  gore,  ii,  2  >6. 
The  vanishing  of  Aristeas  the  Proco- 
nesian,  i.  57.  Incidents  relating  to 
bees  interpreted  as  prodigies,  iv.  155. 
200.  2U7.  The  raining  of  blood,  i.  53. 
Ceres  and  Proserpine  attiring  them- 
selves for  a  journey,  400.  The 
vanishing  of  Cleomenes  the  Astypa- 
lensian,  i.  57.  The  entwining  of  a 
snake  about  the  face  of  Cleomenes  on 
the  cross,  iii.  411.  A  child  bom  with 
an  elephant's  head,  ii.  95.  Crows 
conduct  Alexander  through  the  Li- 
byan  deserts  to  the  temple  of  Ammon, 
iii.  184.  Eagles,  and  standards  so 
called,  prodigies  reUting  to  them,  ii. 
468;  iii.  191.437;  iv  155.  200.  207. 
Entzailaalip  oat  of  the  hands  of  Craa^ 
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N^iL468.  A  6ihaeixeitlie  huiiev 
put!  of  a  hog  intended  for  sscrifice, 
ui.J07.  Aflnmeiwaesfromtlietuuid. 
aid»  ti.  315.  A  globe  of  fire  fiOit 
between  two  anBies,  ih,  A  double 
gftll  belonging  to  one  Tictim,  and  en- 
closed in  one  caul,  it.  369.  The  Her- 
niK  defrced  in  Athens  in  one  night» 
L  356;  ii.  431.  Liver  without  a 
head,  u.  96. 435.  367 ;  iu.  236.  JUght. 
ning,  prodigies  relating  to  it»  ii.  33. 
95.  143.  Moons,  three  seen  at  one 
time,  ii.  70.  Orpheus'  statue  of  cy* 
press-wood  sweats  profusely,  iii.  169. 
Oxen,  prodigies  relating  to  them,  ii. 
95  336;  iti.266;  iv.  165.  Palm-tree 
grows  up  by  the  base  of  Cesar's  sta* 
tue,  iii.  366.  Ram  with  one  horn,  i.  360. 
River  in  the  Pioene  appears  to  flow 
with  blood,  ii  70.  Ravens  devour 
their  young  in  the  city  of  Rome  ii. 
315.  Rats  gnaw  the  consecrated 
gold,»&.  Serpents  creep  into  a  hel- 
met, and  lay  their  eggs  there,  iii.  435. 
Shields  and  speais,  and  perMms  fight- 
injf,  seen  in  the  sky,  ii.  354.  Sound 
ofa  trumpet  in  a  mournful  tone  heard 
in  the  air,  315  Crown  of  victory  falls 
upon  the  head  of  Timoieon  in  the 
temple  of  Delphi,  i.  400.  Tumbles 
down  at  Pergamus,  ii.  318.  Victim 
without  a  heart,  iii.  279.  Voice  from 
heaven  announces  the  coming  of  the 
Gauls,  i  230.    See  Omem. 

Prolyta  and  ApoHa,  daughters  of 
/  Agesilaus,  iii.  63. 

Promackut,  victorious  in  a  drincing 
match,  dies  in  three  days,  iii.  233. 

Prvmathivn  the  historian,  L  30. 

Prometheut,  iii.  83. 

f  Promonlortrt  of  Diana,  iii.  307. 

Prvphanhu,  brother  to  Clinias ;  his 
wife  saves  Aratus,  iv.  340. 

fPropMtiat  ii.  375. 

Proterpinth  the  wife  of  A7doneus, 
king  of  the  Molossi,  i.  33. 

ProwrpinCf  the  ceremonies  of  her 
feast,  ii.  378.  Her  robe  worn  by  the 
person  who  took  the  great  oath,  iv. 
175. 

Pro*periry,iii.33. 

Protagwrut  the  philosopher,  i.  288. 
Banished  Attiens  for  ascribing  extnu 
ordinary  phznomena  to  natural  causes, 
ii.443. 

Proteag  desires  of  Alexander  a 
proof  oi  his  being  reconciled  to  him, 
and  he  gives  him  five  talents,  iii. 
197. 

Pviheut  tlie  Spartan,  endeavours  to 
prevent  the  war  with  the  Thebans, 
iii.  71 

Proihsft€9  and  PhmnSx  demanded 


ti«a- 


byAltaateof  tfM 
thors  ot  the  war,  iiL  167. 

Pr^itsgtmm  the  Caaumi,  a  ode- 
brated  painter,  iv.  58. 

PrutUf  a  merchant,  founder  of 
Maastha  or  llarseillea,  i.  133. 

/VsMrftff.  *  Nothing  without  The- 
seus,' L  31.  *  Business  to-motfww,* 
ii  46.  'A  platur  will  not  hold  a 
dolphin,'  390.  •  He  pkys  the  Ctecaa 
with  a  Cretan,'  397.  <He  wears 
wisps  on  his  horns,' 455«  •Deadmen 
do  not  bite,*  iii.  15a  *  Such  a  one 
ba«needofnothingbut  parsley,'  i414. 
'The  die  is  cast,'  iii  134.  356»  iv. 
359.  'In  wine  thei«  is  truth,'  336. 
*  Lions  within  doofs,  and  fozea  with- 
out,' ii.  346.  <  Woe  to  the  conquered,' 
i343.  ^ 

Prmdsnce,  particular,  i  408. 

PfxmuM  the  Macedonian,  disco- 
vers a  sprmg  of  an  oily  nature  on  this 
banks  of  the  river  Oxus,  iti.  313. 

PnuiM,  king  of  Bithynia,  Hannibal 
fliea  to  his  court,  and  is  drmandfd  by 
the  Romans,  ii.  300. 

Ptytanmf  members  of  the  Athenian 
senate  who  composed  a  couic  of  judi- 
cature, and  continued  in  office  the 
tenth  part  ofa  year,  i.  148»  n. 

Pryumnan,  1 16. 148;  iii  47a 

Prjfumi*,  the  gtandlatber  of  I«y- 
Gurgus^i66. 

Atmim  the  philoaopher,  asserts 
the  Divine  Power  and  Providence* 
iii  185. 

PtauphU,  prieat  of  HelUcniQlis*  i 
156. 

Payche,  the  wife  of  liarphadates 
the  Cappadocian,  corrupted  by  the 
son  ot  Cato  of  Utica,  iii  366. 
^  Ptyta,  Africans  who  cured  persons 
bitten  by  serpents,  by  sucking  the 
parts  affected,  iii.  354. 

Pudorw  of  Megara,  vindicated  by 
Dion,  iv  151. 

Ptolemaitt  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy, 
given  in  marriage  to  Demetiius,  iv. 
66.77. 

Ptolemy  restored  to  his  kinp;dom  by 
Gabienus  and  Mark  Antony,  iv.  84. 

Ptelemyt  natural  son  of  Amyntas 
the  Second,  makes  war  upon  his  bro- 
ther Alexander,  king  of  Macedon,  ii. 
58.  Is  the  lather  of  Pbiloxenus, 
59. 

Piolemyt  son  of  Pyrrfaus  and  An- 
tif;one,  ii  213.  Killed  in  the  battle 
with  the  Lacedemonians,  on  the  way 
to  ArgoB,  336. 

Piolemtf  Geroimtft,  king  of  Mace* 
doB»  killed  in  hatUe  by  the  Gaais»  ii. 
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386.  Newt  of  that  etreBti«ctfriedt<» 
Pyrrbua,  ib, 

Piokmif  Lami/rua^  kjne  of  £gypt» 
appoints  Lucullus  »  table  in  the  pa- 
liice,  and  offers  him  presents  to  the 
value  of  eighty  talents,  ii.  371. 

Ptokmy^  nephew  to  Antigonus,  sent 
aa  an  hostage  for  Eumenes  to  come 
and  treat,  iii.  35. 

^t9lemy  DUnytiuMt  king  of  Egypt 
deliberates  on  the  measures  he  should 
take  with  respect  to  Poropey,  iii.  150. 
An  account  of  his  vile  ministers,  who 
persuade  him  to  destroy  that  great 
man,  ib.  Defeated  in  the  battle  by 
Caesar,  and  nerer  heard  of  afterwards, 
153, 368. 

Ptolemy  Zarut^  afterwards  king  of 
£gypt,  one  of  Alexander's  principal 
officers,  marries  Apama,  iii.  26. 

Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  Gate's  ad- 
Tice  to  him,  iii.  340. 

Ptolemy^  king  of  Cyprus,  the  pro- 
posals Cato  made  him,  iiL  340.  He 
poisons  himself,  341. 

Ptolemy  P/dlometor  makes  propo- 
sals of  marriage  to  Cornelia,  mother 
of  the  Gracchi,  iii.  41 3. 

Ptolemy^  the  son  of  Chrysermus, 
visits  Cleomenes  in  prison,  iii.  406. 
He  is  killed,  410. 

Ptolemy  Ettei^eteo,  his  friend^ip  to 
Aratus,  and  favours  to  the  Sicyonians 
on  his  account,  iv.  347,  248.  De- 
clared head  of  the  Achxan  league, 
255.  Demands  of  Cleomenes  his  mo- 
ther and  children  as  hostages,  iii.  399. 
Behaves  with  some  degree  of  genero- 
sity to  that  prince,  but  refuses  to 
send  him  back  to  Greece,  406.  His 
death,  ib. 

Ptolemy  Pfdlopater,  son  of  Euer- 
getes,  his  effeminate  life,  and  ill-treat- 
ment of  Cleomenes,  iii.  406.  Orders 
the  body  of  Cleomenes  to  be  fastened 
to  a  cross,  410.  A  serpent  entwines 
about  the  head  of  Cleomenes,  411. 
The  superstitious  fears  of  Philopater 
on  that  occasion,  ib. 

Ptolemyt  governor  of  Alexandria, 
killed  by  Cleomenes,  iii.  410. 

Ptolemy^  the  diviner,  his  prediction 
to  Otho>  iv.  294. 

P«oi(fihii.51. 

FuBucoLA,  Valerius,  descended 
from  the  ancient  Valerius,  who  was 
the  chief  author  of  the  union  between 
the  Romans  and  the  Sabines,  i.  163. 
Distinguished  under  the  kings  by  his 
eloquence  and  ridies,  ib.  Emplovs 
hoth  with  great  propriety,  ib.  The 
people  rise  against  Taniuinthc  Pteud, 
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•a  account  of  the  injury  done  Lucre- 
tia,  and  her  unhappy  fate,  164.  Va- 
lerius asttsts  Brutus  in  expelling  the 
king  and  his  family,  ib.  SUnds  for 
the  consulship  with  Brutus,  and  loses 
his  election,  ib.  Is  the  6rst  that  takes 
the  oath  proposed  by  Brutus,  to  sup- 
port the  Roman  liberty;  though  be- 
fore he  had  retired  from  public  busi- 
ness in  discontent,  ib.  Tarquin  by 
his  ambassadors  proposes  to  treat,  but 
Valerius  will  not  suffer  them  to  be 
heard,  165.  The  eialed  king  demands 
his  effects,  and  obtains  a  grant  of 
them,  notwithstanding  the  opposition 
of  Brutus,  who  calls  his  colleague, 
Collatinusy  traitor,  ib.  The  ambassa- 
dors, during  their  stay  in  Rome,  cori 
nipt  the  Aquilii  and  Vitelli,  who  were 
nephews  toCollatinus  the  consul,  166. 
The  Vitelli  draw  in  two  of  the  sons 
of  Brutus,  ib.  The^  assemble  in  the 
house  of  the  Aquitii,  to  bind  the  con* 
spiracy  with  a  dreadful  sacriBce  and 
oath,  ib.  A  slave  named  Vindicius 
discovers  the  plot  to  kill  the  consuls, 
and  informs  Valerius  of  it,  167.  He 
and  his  brother  secure  the  conspira- 
tors, and  seize  the  letters  that  were 
to  be  sent  to  Tarquin,  ib.  The  con- 
spirators acknowledge  their  crime,  i^. 
Brutus  condemns  his  own  sons,  and 
gives  orders  for  their  execution,  ib. 
The  Brmness  with  which  he  beholds 
that  acene,  ib.  The  consul  Collatinus, 
being  accused  of  favouring  his  rela- 
tions, who  hsd  conspired  against  the 
commonwealth,  is  degraded,  168. 
Those  relations  of  his  suffer  death, 
ib.     Publicola  is  substituted  in  his 

Slace,  169.  Vindicius  is  rewarded  for 
is  informations,  ib  The  snoods 
of  the  Tarquins  are  plundered, 
and  their  palace  levelled  with  the 
j^ound,  ib,  A  field  which  had  been 
in  their  possession,  is  consecrated  to 
Mars,  ib.  Tsrquin  applies  to  the  Tus- 
cans, who  give  the  Romans  battle,  irO. 
Aruns,  the  son  of  Tarquin,  and  Bru- 
tus, the  Roman  consul,  fall  by  each 
other's  hand,  ib.  The  armies,  after 
great  slaughter,  are  separated  by  a 
storm,  ib.  The  Tuscans  desert  their 
camp,  and  near  five  thousand  are  ta- 
ken prisoners,  ib.  Valerius  triumphs, 
and  is  the  first  consul  that  enters  Rome 
in  a  chariot  and  four,  ib.  Pronounces 
the  eulogium  of  Brutus,  171.  Thence 
the  custom  of  funeral  orations,  ib.  Va- 
lerius is  envied  for  his  governing 
without  a  colleague,  and  for  his  lolr^ 
house,  ib.  Gains  the  name  of  Publi- 
cola»  172.    Fills  up  the  s^nate^  f^. 
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Faates  an  tct  for  liberty  9I  tp^e*! 
from  the  conMils  to  the  people,  ib, 
£zeinpts  artliken,  and  others,  from 
lazes,  ih.  What  the  valae  of  an  oz, 
and  a  sheep*  was  in  his  time,  173.  He 
makes  k  bwful»  without  form  of  trial, 
to  kill  Aoy  man  who  should  attempt  to 
set  bimself  up  for  king,  iS.  Pisces 
the  public  treasure  in  the  temple  of 
Saium,  and  permits  the  people  to 
choose  qusstom  for  the  mans^ment 
•f  it,  ib.  Tskes  lAicretius,  and  af- 
terward* Marcus  Horatius,  for  his  col- 
leseue,  174,  Is  desirous  to  have  the 
dedicating  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus,  wliich  was  built  by  Tar* 
quin,  175.  But  the  senate  |[iTes  that 
honour  to  Horatiusi  it.  History  of 
that  temple,  ib,  Tarquin  haTing  ap- 
plied to  Porsena  for  assistance,  that 
prince  declares  war  against  the  Ro- 
mans, 176.  Porsena  gains  a  consider 
rable  advantage,  and  pursues  the  Ro- 
mans to  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome« 
177.  Publicola  givea  him  battle,  in 
which  he  is  defeated,  and  carried  off 
wounded,  »6.  Horatius  (Socles,  with 
two  other  brave  Romans,  defends  the 
wooden  bridge,  till  the  Romans  break 
it  down  behind  bim,  ib,  Publicola 
stands  chiefly  upon  the  defensive,  178. 
BefeaU  a  flying  parly  that  was  ravag- 
ing the  country,  ib.  Provisions  ex- 
tremely scarce  in  Rome,  ib.  The 
story  of  Mucius*  attempt  upon  the  life 
of  Porsena,  ib.  PubUcola  refers  the 
dispute  between  the  Romans  and 
Tarquin  to  Porsens,  179.  Tarquin 
refuses  to  abide  by  his  arbitration,  ib. 
Porsena  makes  peace  with  the  Ro- 
mans, ib.  The  conditions  of  the 
peace,  and  the  hostages  which  the  Ro- 
mans were  to  give,  ib  The  stoiy  of 
Cloeha,  one  of  the  hostages,  ib»  Por. 
sens  leaves  the  camp  mil  of  provi. 
iions  for  the  Romans,  180.  They  erect 
astatuetohim,  t6.  The  Sabines  in- 
vade the  Roman  territories,  ib  Mar- 
eiis»  brother  to  Vslerius,  defeats  them 
in  two  battles,  and  is  honoured  with  a 
triumph,  ib.  Publicola  consults  the 
BibyPs  books  upon  certain  natural  ap- 
]>earances  of  an  alarming  kind,  181. 
Appius  Clausus,  founder  of  the  Chui- 
dian  familv,  migrates,  with  a  veiy 
considerable  number  of  Sabines,  to 
Rome,  ib.  The  S  abines  re  ne wing  the 
var,  form  an  ambuscade  for  the  Ro- 
mans; but  Publicola,  by  a  counter 
stratagem,  defeats  them  with  great 
•bughter,  183  He  is  honoured  with 
« triumph,  183.  Dies  soon  after,  and 
ia  buried  at  the  public  charge,  ii. 


The  vomeii  contimie  Ae  noumiog: 

for  him  a  whole  year,  ib» 

FvbUeut  steals  the  acsbbsid  of 
llithridates'  sword,  and  setts  it  to  Ari- 
arathes,iii.  118. 

See  aU  the  PuaLix  tmder  their  famibf 


Purple  s  that  of  Hermione  much 
esteemed,  iii.  144.  Preserves  iu  ck^ 
lour  a  hundred  and  ntnety  years,  ib. 
in  what  manner  prepared,  f6. 

\PMte9ii.  ii.  343. 

i^wieAtion,  the  month  so  called,  iii. 
469. 

tP^d5Fui,iii.205;  L211. 

P^lmdee  the  musician,  ii.  173. 

Fyliue  adopta  Hercules  previous  to 
his  initiation,  I  25. 

f  i'yA»t,iL423;  i.  330.  369. 

tiVamMi,ii.337. 

iPyreneeet  i.  230;  iii.  6. 
'yrOampet,  a  peitoB  connected  witli 
Pericles,  1. 270. 

Pyrrha,  ii.  297. 

P}frrhitU^  the  suecesMMs  of  Neop- 
tolemus  so  called,  ii .  205. 

PraaiivB,  the  son  of  JEacidea  and 
Phthia,  ii.  205.  His  saying  concern- 
ing the  Romans,  187.  Some  account 
of  the  peopling  and  polishing  of  his 
country,  2U5.  Has  two  sisters  named 
Deidamia  and  Troi'as,  ib.  His  father 
is  deposed,  and  the  sons  of  Neoptole- 
mus  brought  in,  ib.  Pyrrhus  is  csrried 
off,  when  an  iniant,  by  two  faithful 
servanU,  named  Androclides  and  An- 
gelus,  to  the  court  of  Glaucias,  king 
of  Illyria,  and  laid  as  a  suppliant  at 
his  feet,  206.  Giaucias,  wier  some 
hesitation,  takes  the  infant  into  his 
protection,  207.  Cassander,  king  of 
Macedon,  demands  him  of  Glaucias, 
who  refuses  to  delives  him  up,  ib, 
Glauciss  conducts  him,  at  an  eariy  pe- 
riod, into  Epirus,  and  places  him  on 
the  throne,  ib.  His  person  described, 
t6.  Believed  to  cure  the  swelling  of 
the  spleen,  by  touching  the  part  af- 
fected with  his  toe,  ib.  About  five 
yesrs  after  he  goes  out  of  his  own  ter- 
ritories, to  attend  the  nuptials  of  one 
of  Glaucias'  sons,  ib  The  Molossiana 
take  that  opportunity  to  revolt  to  Ne- 
optolemus  again,  ib.  '  Pyrrhus  applies 
for  protection  to  Demetrius,  who  had 
married  hb  sister  Deidamia,  i^.  Ac- 
companies Demetrius  at  Ipsu^  and 
distinguishes  himself  in  that  battle, 
f  6.  Keeps  for  Demetrius  the  cities  of 
Greece,  20&  Goes  an  hostage  into 
Egypt^  where  he  gains  the  favour  of 
Ptolemy  and  Berenice,  ib.  Marries 
Antigone^  the  daughter  of  Bertnice^ 
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hy  Philip,  her  former  husband,  <6.  Ao- 
tifjone  procures  him  men  and  money, 
which  enable  him  to  recover  the  kingf- 
dom  of  Epirus,  i6,  fie  associates  Ne- 
opto)emus  in  the  kingdom,  ib  The 
kiii|f»  of  Epirus  took  an  oath  in  the 
maiiner  of  the  kings  of  England,  ib. 
Neoptolemiis  attempts,  or  it  is  pre- 
tended that  he  attempts,  to  poison 
Pyrrhus,  ib.  P>  rrhus  despatches  Ne- 
optiilemus,  2o9.  Hss  a  son  by  Anti- 
goite«  whom  he  names  Ptolemy*  ib. 
Builds  the  city  of  Berenicis,  ib.  Alex- 
ander the  son  of  Cassander,  applies 
to  him  for  assistance  against  his  bro- 
ther Antipater,  who  had  driven  him 
out  of  H^tcednnsa,  ib.  He. demands 
the  maritime  purt  of  Macedonia  for 
hiM  reward  ib  L>simachus,  who  was 
inclined  to  assist  Antipater,  forges 
letters  as  from  Ptolemy  king  of  Kgypt, 
to  retard  the  progress  of  P>rrhu*, 
210.  Pyrrhus  detects  the  fraud,  ib. 
Demetrius,  who  had  likewise  been  ap- 
plied to,  arrives,  kills  Alexander,  and 
gets  himself  proclaimed  king  of  Ma- 
cedon,  ib.  Demetrius  is  jealous  of 
the  growing  power  of  Py rrhus,  and 
goes  lo  seek  him  in  the  field,  ib.  They 
inadvertently  pass  each  other,  ib  Pyr- 
rhus  finds  Pantauchus,  Demetrius' 
lieutenant,  and  gives  him  a  great  over- 
throw,  ib.  The  Macedoniaui^  conceive 
a  high  opinion  of  his  valour,  and  disco- 
ver in  him  a  strongresemblance  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,2il  Antigonus*  saying 
concerning  him,  ib  Not  easily  pro- 
Tokedi  quick  to  repay  a  kindness,  ib. 
Saying  of  his,  ib.  After  the  death  of 
Antigone,  he  marries  several  wives 
for  the  purposes  of  interest  and 
power,  2 12.  Beside  his  son  Ptolemy, 
already  mentioned,  he  has  Alexander 
by  Lanassa,  the  daughter  of  Aguiho- 
cles,  and  Helenus  by  Bircenna,  the 
daughter  of  Bardyllts.  ib.  Says  he 
wi)]  leave  his  kingdom  to  the  son  who 
has  the  sharpest  sword,  ib.  The  Rpi- 
rots  give  him  the  name  of  Eagle,  ib» 
Has  intelligence  that  Demetrius  is 
Sick,  enters  Macedonia,  and  pene- 
trates as  far  as  Edessa,  ib.  Demetrius 
marches  against  him,  und  he  retires, 
313.  Demetrius  meditates  an  expe- 
dition  for  the  recovery  of  his  paternal 
kingdom,  ib.  I'he  other  kings  desire 
Pyrrlius  lo  exert  himself  on  this  occa- 
sion, ib.  V\  rrhus  loses  his  wife  La- 
nassa, and  the  isle  of  ('orcyra,  both 
of  which  are  gained  by  Demetrius, 
ib.  He  marches  against  Bercea,  ib. 
H's  dream  concerning  Alexander  the 
Greul,  ib  Takes  Beioea,  ib.  Deme- 
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trius,  apprehending  that    hit   army 
might  revolt  to  Lysimachus,    if  he 
continued    his    march    against  him, 
turns  against  Py rrhus,  214     The  Ma- 
cedonians revolt  to  Pyrrhus,  and  he  is 
proclaimed  king  of  Mncedon,  ib     Ly- 
simachus makes  his  appearance  soon 
alter,    and  pretending   that   he   had 
contributed  equally  to  the   flight  of 
Demetrius,  demands  his  share  of  the 
kingdom,   which    P\rrhu4  agrees  to, 
215.    The  insignificance   of   tr^-aius 
between  kings,  ib       Pyrrhus  en* era 
the  citadel  of  Athens,  t^       Adv:Ne8 
the  Athenians  never  to  admit  ano*h<  r 
king  within  their  wallti,  ib.   Takes  the 
Grecian  cities  from   Demetrius,  not- 
withstanding the  peace  he  had  made 
with  him,  t^.  Demetrius' aflTairs bting 
entirely  ruined,  Lysimachus  marches 
against  Pyrrhus,  debauches  his  army 
and  dispossesses  him  of  his  share  of 
Macedonia,  ib-     Pyrrhus'  impatience 
of  inaction    <«  relieved  by  an  appli- 
cation from  the  Tarentines  for  asMSt- 
ance  against  the  Romans,  216     He- 
ton  the  Tarentine  endeavours  to  dis- 
suade his  countrymen  from  calling  m 
a  foreign  prince :  and  to  excite  their 
attention,  he  feigns  himself  intoxi- 
cated, ib.     Cineait,  first  minister  to 
Pyrrhus,  draws  him  into  a  conver- 
sation, in   which  he  shows  him  the 
vanity  of  ambition,  but  does  not  cure 
him  of  that  disease,  217      He  meets 
with  a  dreadful  storm  in  his  passage 
to  Italy    218     Makes  the  Und  with 
great  difficulty,  and  marches  with  the 
scattered  remains  of   his   forces  to 
Tarentum,   219.      Corrects  the   lux- 
ury of  the  Tarentines,  and  intmdures 
strict  discipline,  ib     Has  intelligence 
that  Lxvinus   the    Roman  consul    is 
coming  aga  nst  him,  ib.     Goes  to  the 
river  Siris,  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's 
army,  ib.    What  he  said  on  the  occa- 
sion, 220.     His  proposal  of  acting  as 
mediator  is  rejected,  ib.     The  action 
on  the  banks  of  the  Siris,  in  which 
Pyrrhus  proves  victorious  chiefly  by 
means  of  his  elephants,  221.      The 
battle  described,  ib.      Notwithstand- 
ing this  victory,  he  sends  Cineas  to 
Rome    with   propositions   of   peace, 
which  are  rejected.  222.   The  speech 
of  Appius  Claudius  against  those  pvo- 
positions,  ib.    Cineas  calls  the  senate 
an  assembly  of  kings,  223.    Fabricius 
sent  ambassatlor  to  Pyrrhus,  to  treat 
about  the  ransom  and  exchange  of 
prisoners,   ib      Pyrrhus    (»ff*ers    him 
money,  which  he  refuses,  though  his 
circumstances  were  very  mean,  ib. 
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Pyrrhua*  physician  makes  Fabricius 
an  offer  or  poisoning  him,  22-1^   Fabri- 
cius discovers  the  traitorous  desien 
to  Pyrrhus,  ib.    Pyrrims  defeats  the 
Romans  again  at  Asculum,  225.     Says 
to  those  who  complimented  him  upon 
it,  •  Such  another  victory,  and  we  are 
undone/  ib    Receives  invitation  from 
the  Macedonians,  on  the  one  band, 
and  from  the  Sicilians,  on  the  other, 
ib     Leaves  a  garrison  in  Tarentum, 
contrar>-  to  the  inclinations  of  the 
people,  f  6.  and  passes  into  Sicily,  226. 
pjnds  the  most  agreeable  reception 
there,  ib       Ravages    the    Carthagi- 
nian province,  takes  Er>'Z  by  storm, 
and  celebrates  the  games  which  he 
had  avowed  to  Hercules,  227.    De- 
feats   the    Mamertines,  a  numerous 
and  warlike  people  about  Messena, 
ib.      The     Carthaginians    court    his 
friendship ;  but  he   insists  on  their 
evacuating  Sicily,  which  they  refuse, 
ib.    His  next  object  is  Africa ;  and 
wanting  mariners,  he  compels  the  Si- 
cihans  to  supply  him,  228.    Degene- 
rates from  a  moderate  prince  into  a 
tyrjim,  ib.      Ungrateful    to  Thonon 
and  Sostratus,  the  persons  who  first 
introduced    him    into    Syracuse,    ib. 
Loses  his  influence  in  Sicily,  *6.  What 
be  said  on  leaving  it,  ib     The  Ma- 
mertines attack  hiro,  after  his  return 
to  Italy,  ib.     He  cleaves  down   one 
of  their  soldiers,  who  challenged  him 
to    single     combat,    229.      Marches 
against  Manius  Curius,    who  lay  at 
Bcneventum,    and    is    defeated,    ib. 
The  battle    described,  ib.     Returns 
to  Epirus,  enters  Macedonia,  dc^feats 
Antigonus,  and  is  once  more  raised 
to    the    throne    of   Macedonia,  230. 
Marclies  to  Sparta,  at  the  request  of 
Cleonymus,  231.     His  operations  be- 
fore  Sparta,  232.      He  is  repulsed, 
235.     On  the  invitation  of  Aristaeas, 
marches  to  Argos,  ib.     His  son  Pto- 
lemy is  killed  by  the  way,  ib.     He 
sends  a  challenge  to  Antigonus,  236. 
That   prhice's  answer,  ib.     lie   en- 
ters  Argos,  ib.      His  actions  there, 
237.     His  orders  are  mistaken,  238. 
He  takes  the  plume  from  his  helmet, 
ib.    Struck  down  by  a  poor  old  wo- 
man with  a  tile,  239.     Despatched  by 
Zopyrus,  who  cuts  off'  his  head,  ib. 
A  magnificent  funeral  pile  provided 
for  him  by  Antigonus,  who  gives  his 
ashes  to  his  son  Helenus,  ib. 
I'!/thationit,\.2\\. 
Pythufforatf  a  Spartan,  remarkable 
in  the  gymnastic  exercises,  visits  Italy, 
1.99. 
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Pythagmroi  the  philosopher,  went 
into  ital)  about  6ve  ages  after  Kama, 
i  99.  Affects  to  be  thought  some, 
thing  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  hu- 
man race,  107.  Uses  a  tame  eagle, 
to  serve  that  pumose,  and  allows  his 
golden  thigh,  10&  Believes  the  Su- 
preme Being  to  be  incorruptible,  im- 
passive, invisible,  and  an  object  only 
of  the  mind.  ib.  Sacrifices  nothing  to 
him  that  has  life,  ib.  Hia  precepts, 
115.  A  statue  erected  tobim  at  Rome, 
as  the  wisest  of  the  Greeks,  109.  £a- 
logiiim  of  him,  I.  xxvni. 

Pythagorat  the  diviner,  iii.  326. 

Pytheat  the  orator,  severely  reprov- 
ed t>y  Phooion,  for  his  impudence  in 
speakingtothepeople,  iii  301.  Tells 
Demosthenes  that  his  orations  smell 
of  the  lamp,  453  Demosthenes'  an- 
swer, id.  Joins  Antipster,  468  Speaks 
to  the  Arcadians  against  the  Atheni- 
ans, ib  Is  answered  by  Demosthenes, 
I*. 

Pythian  ^poll§.  Sec  Apollo  Py 
thiu9, 

Pythian  games     See  Game*, 

Pytliionice  the  mistress  of  Harpalus, 
iii  3v>2.  He  erects  a  magnificent  mo- 
nument to  her  memory,  ib. 

f  Pythium^  ii.  14, 

Pythoclet,  son  of  Polycrates,  a  de- 
scendant of  Aratus,  iv.  253.  Plutarch 
writes  the  Life  of  Aratus  for  the  bene- 
fit of  tiim  and  his  brother,  t^. 

Pyfhocfea^  one  of  those  that  suffered 
deatii  with  Phocion,  iii.  313. 

Py  hocUdes  said  to  teach  Pericles 
reusic,  i.  258. 

Pythodorus  lies  in  wait  for  Themis- 
toclt's  •  211. 

PythoUuiSf  brother  to  Thebc,  the 
wile  of  Alexander  of  Pherx,  assists 
her  in  despatching  him,  ii.  67 

Python^  one  of  Alexander's  ofHcen, 
iii.  228. 

Python  the  musician,  ii.  211. 

Python  the  Byzantine  orator,  an- 
swered by  Demosthenes,  iii.  454. 

Pytlim\\xe  serpentykilled  by  ApoUoi 
ii.51. 

t  PythopoUs,  1 19. 


QUADRJU^S,  a  small  piece  of 
brass  coin,  iv.  25,  which  each  Roman 
citizen  contributed  towards  Publi- 
cola's  IVmera],  i.  183. 

Qutidrantaria,  or  QuadrantulOf  a 
name  given  an  infamous  sister  of  Clo- 
dius,  iv.  23. 

Quaii*,i  3asr. 
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^larrelg      See  Diaaefuunt- 

Qu^Btor,  the  office  what,  i.  173  By 
whom  first  instituted,  ib. 

t  QuindOf  iii.  37;  iv.  65. 

Quititiiis,  i.  56.  120 

Qitiruio^  one  of  Cato  the  Censor's 
freed  men,  ii.  152. 

Quintiu9,  Titus  and  Lucius,  brothers. 
See  Ftiindniu*. 

Qtiintitts^  Lucius,  the  tribune,  at- 
tempts to  rescind  the  acts  of  Sylla, 
but  is  opposed  by  LucuUus,  ii.  374. 
Obtains  a  decree  for  recalling  Lucul- 
lua,  4«i3. 

Q'/intius      See  CapitoUnua. 

Quii>tu9  Catmu  goes  with  Antony 
to  Caesar,  iv.  486 

Qwi'i<u«,  one  of  Crassus'  lieutenants, 
and  his  quaestor  Seropha,  fly  from 
Spartacus,  ii.  459. 

'S'^  all  the  other  Quistti  under  their 
family  names. 

QmrimU  Mount  in  Home,  i.  59.  115. 

QidrinaUit  FUuneth  i*  106. 

Qiaft'niw,  Romuluf  so  called,  i.  57. 
59.  100. 

Quirie^  the  meaning  of  the  term,  i. 
48,  n.  59. 

Q^iritee,  the  Romans  why  so  called, 
i.  48    101. 

Qi4«r»li«.    See  Juno  Quiritie* 
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BJUJVf  an  attempt  to  account  for 
its  falling  in  great  quantities  after  a 
battle,  ii.  258. 

.Ram  with  one  horn*  found  in  the 
grounds  of  Pericles,  i.  260.  Explain- 
ed in  the  way  of  an  omen,  ib.  Ac- 
counted for  philosophically,  ib 

Jiaffe  of  the  Sabine  virgins,  i.  40. 
Occasions  a  war,  43.  Productive  of 
better  consequences,  48.  Hape  of 
Helen  by  Theseus.     See  Heien. 

Rape^  how  punished  by  Solon's 
laws,  i.  152. 

ReU  heard  to  cry  when  Minucius 
named  his  general  of  horse,  ii.  71. 

Ratumena,  one  of  the  gates  of  Rome, 
near  the  Capitol,  i.  174. 

t  RofoetmOf  ii.  241. 

Regietero^  the  Syracusan  taken  by 
the  Athenians,  ii.  433. 

ReUgion,  its  exercises  to  be  per- 
formed with  g^at  reverence  and  at- 
tention, i.  115.  How  defined,  ii.  3. 
The  regard  the  Romans  paid  to  it  for 
a  long  time,  70. 

Remonium,  a  strong  situation  on 
Mount  Aventine,  where  Remus  pro- 
posed to  build  the  city,  i.  35. 
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Memuit  twin  brother  of  Romulus* 
seized  and  carried  before  Numitor,  i. 
33.  His  speech,  i6.  Fauatulus  carries 
to  court  the  trough  or  cradle  in  which 
Ronmlus  and  he  were  taken  up,  and 
he  is  acknowledged  by  Numitor,  t6. 
What  occasioned  his  death,  36.  He 
is  buried  in  Uemonium,  37. 

SeBignation^  iii.  464. 

Rett^at  of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks 
under  Xenophon.    SeeXenophon 

Rhadamonthtitt  a  judge  under  Mi- 
nos, i.  10.  Said  to  have  married  Alc- 
mena  after  the  death  of  Amphitryon, 
ii  305  The  Haliartians  show  his 
tomb  at  A  lea,  304. 

t  Rhamnut,  iii.  304  iv.  66. 

Rhamnua,  one  of  Antony's  freed- 
men,  iv.  114. 

R/tanmeneest  i.  48. 

Rhea,  Jlia^  or  Syhia,  daughter  of 
Numitor,  and  mother  of  Romulus  and 
Remus,  i.  30. 

Rhea,  the  mother  of  Sertorius,  iii.  2. 

-f  Rhegiaru,  I.  402. 

t  Rhegium,  I  3l2 ;  iv.  157. 176. 

f  Rhenia  a  little  isbmd  near  Delos, 
in  which  Nicias  prepared  the  proces- 
sion and  choirs  that  were  to  perform 
in  honour  of  Apollo,  ii.  420. 

RhetoriCf  the  art  of  ruling  the  minds 
of  men,  i.  271. 

Rhetra,  the  fundamental  statues  of 
Lycurgtts,  i.  79.  He  calls  them  so, 
because  he  would  have  them  thought 
oracular,  t^. 

f  Rhitte,  Caesar  lays  a  bridge  over 
it,  iii.  248. 

f  RhodeaitLken  by  CassiuSyiv.  195. 

t  Rhodium^  their  brave  defence 
ai^ainst  Demetrius,  iv.  57.  They  de- 
sire him  to  leave  one  of  his  engines 
as  a  monument  of  the  siege  they  had 
undergone,  56. 

Rhodogvne.  daughter  of  Artazerxes, 
married  to  Orontes,  iv.  236. 

Rhodon,  iv.  135. 

Rhaaacea,  Cimon*8  genei^ous  answer 
to  him,  ii.  359. 

Rhaaacea  and  Spithridatea  attack 
Alexander  on  his  passing  the  Gra- 
nicus,  iii.  171  Alexander  kills  Rha- 
saces,  172. 

fRfuetium,  iii.  400. 
Rhme^  river,  ii.  252  ;  iii.  3. 

Rhopoperperethraa,  a  name  given 
Demosthenes,  iii.  455. 

Rhua,  i.  20. 

Rhymtalcea,  i.  45. 

f  Rhyndacva,  river,  ii-  379^ 

Rhyntacea,  a  Persian  bird  so  called, 
iv.  229 

Richea  and  efaqnence^  the  means  by 
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which  the  lUmians  pitied  •  place  in 
th'*  •dministntion,  ii.  344. 

Rickn^  not  to  de«re  them  more 
irlonous  than  to  use  them  well,  i. 
366  A  competency  prefer»blr  to 
tht  m,  i.  133.  The  tnie  use  of  them, 
ii.40. 

t  Biphaan  mountains,  i.  230. 

R9ad».  the  attention  ol^C.  Gracchus 
to  J  he  rrpairing  of  them,  iii  435 

RonumB  rise  to  the  height  of  empire 
b}  means  of  temperance  and  forti- 
tude, i.  ST.  Admit  no  use  of  images 
in  the  worship  of  the  gods,  for  a 
hundred  aiKl  seventy  years  after  the 
^  building  of  Home,  108.  Retire  into  the 
Capiiol  on  the  coming  of  the  Gauls, 
335.  Distressed  by  famine,  241.  De* 
livcred  by  Camillus  343.  Defeated 
by  Hannibal  in  the  great  battle  of 
CannK,  307.  Behave  with  dignity 
on  that  occasion,  309  Their  attention 
to  religious  ceremonies,  378.  Offer 
human  sacrifices  on  the  invasion  of 
the  Gauls  after  the  first  Punic  war, 
ii.  69.  The  Romans,  for  some  ages, 
tiupolished,  and  skilled  only  in  agri- 
culture and  war,  87.  Marcelhis  first 
gives  them  a  taste  for  pamtings,  and 
other  curiosities  of  art,  for  which  he  ia 
blamed  by  the  graver  citicens,  ib. 
L.ost  both  their  conMiis  by  one  of  Han- 
nibal's stratagems,  96.  De»;eneratcd 
in  the  time  of  Cato  the  Censor,  135. 
He  compares  them  to  sheep,  139^ 
They  reject  the  presents  of  Pyn-hiia, 
and  all  propositions  of  peace,  while 
he  remams  in  lta1y«  233.  Proclaim 
liberty  to  the  Greeks,  191. 

Rftmu,  one  of  the  Trojan  matrons, 
who  came  with  .£neaa  into  Italy,  i. 
28.  Advises  her  female  com|>anions 
to  bum  the  ships,  ib,  Rome  said  to 
be  called  after  her,  or  after  Roma,  the 
daughter  of  Italus  and  I^ucarta,  29. 

Romauus,  son  of  Ulvsses  and  Circe, 
1.39. 

Rome  built  by  Romulus,  i.  37.  The 
time  of  its  foundation,  ib.  Its  fero- 
cious and  uncivilized  state  at  the  ac- 
cession of  Nuroa,  corrected  by  the 
influence  ofrehgion,  107.  Burnt  by 
the  Gauls,  237.  Rebuilt  by  Camillus, 
and  adorned  by  Marcellus,  ii.  87. 

KoMnvs,  various  accounts  of  hia 
origin,  aa  well  as  that  of  Rome,  i.  38. 
The  iK)n  of  Ilia.  Rhea,  or  Sylvia,  the 
daughter  of  Numitor,  30.  Amulius, 
the  brother  of  Numitor,  orders  Romu- 
lus an<t  his  brother  Remus  to  be  de- 
stroyed,  but  the  servant  only  exposes 
tbrm  by  the  river,  ib  There  they 
were  suckled  some  time  by  a  sbe- 


wolf,  31.  Taken  up  1>7  Faaafnlus, 
and  nursed  by  his  wife  Acca  Laren- 
tia,  ib  Sent  to  Gabii  for  educatton, 
32.  Their  powers  of  body  and  mind, 
generous  inclinations  and  actiona,  ib. 
They  distinguish  themsebres  in  a  fray 
between  the  herdsmen  of  Numitor 
and  Amulius,  ib.  While  Romulus  is 
employed  in  divination,  Remus  is 
taken  prisoner,  and  brought  to  answer 
for  the  late  violence,  33.  The  reign, 
ing  prince  leaves  the  correction  of 
him  to  Numitor,  who  feels  an  instinc- 
tive kindness  for  him,  ib.  H  is  speech 
to  Nnroitor,  ib  'Who  conceives  hopes 
of  his  being  his  grandaon,  34.  Faus- 
tulus  desires  Romuhis  to  assist  his 
brother,  and  informs  him  of  the  par- 
ticulars of  his  birth,  ib  Fauttulua  haa- 
tens  with  the  cradle  to  Numitor,  but 
is  questioned  by  Amulius' guards,  who 
inform  that  prince  of  their  suspicions^ 
ib.  Romulus  arrives,  brings  a  consi- 
derable force  with  him,  and  many  of 
the  citizens  joimhim.  ib.  Amulius  is 
taken  and  slain,  i^.  The  two  brothers 
resolve  to  build  a  city  in  the  phce 
where  they  had  their  first  nourish- 
ment, 35  Open  a  place  of  refuge  for 
fugitives,  ib.  A  dispute  arises  be- 
tv^een  them  about  the  aituation  of 
their  intended  city,  which  is  referred 
to  the  decision  of  auaur}',  and  carried 
in  favour  of  RorouTua,  55.  Remus 
ridicules,  and  leaps  over  the  ditch 
which  Romulus  opened,  ib  Remus 
is  slain,  probably  by  the  hand  of 
Romulus,  ib.  FaustultM  falls  in  the 
scuffle,  ib  Ceremonies  observed  in 
founding  Rome,  under  the  direction 
of  proper  persons  from  Hetniria«  37% 
The  twenty-first  of  April  celebrated 
as  the  birth-day  of  Rome,  ib  Forms 
the  most  wariike  of  the  people  into 
legions,  39.  Constitutes  a  senate,  ib. 
Appoints  the  connection  between  the 
patricians  and  plebeians,  aa  patrons 
and  clients,  ib.  Bkhibits  games,  at 
which  the  intended  rape  of  the  Sabine 
women  is  put  in  execution,  40.  Mar- 
ries Hersilia,  and  has  by  her  Aoltius 
and  Prima,  41.  The  original  of  the 
nuptial  acclamation  Talaaia,  ib.  The 
Sabines  demand  their  women,  43. 
Romulus  kills  Acron,  king  of  the 
Ceninensians,  with  his  own  band,  and 
dedicates  the  Spolia  Opima  to  Ju- 
piter Feretrius,  ib.  Tatius  leada  the 
rest  of  the  Sabinea  against  the  Ko- 
mana,  44  Tarpeia  betrays  the  Capitol 
to  the  Sabinea,  45.  A  battle  ensues 
between  the  Sabinea  and  the  Romans, 
in  which  the  Rotaana  give   ground, 
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46.  Itoinuliit  prays  to  Jupiter,  and 
tbc  Romans  return  to  the  combat, 
47  The  Sabine  women  interpose, 
ib.  The  speech  of  Hersilia  on  that 
occasion,  ii.  A  peace  is  concluded, 
48.  The  conditions  of  it,  ib.  The 
Sabines  are  incorporated  with  the 
Romans;  a  hundred  additional  se- 
nators are  elected;  and  the  number 
of  soldiers  in  a  legion  b  doubled,  ib. 
The  tribes  and  wards  of  Rome  origi- 
nally what,  49  The  privileges  of  the 
Sabme  women,  ib.  Romulus  and  Ta- 
tius  meet  each  his  hundred  senators 
separately  for  some  time,  but  after- 
wards assemble  together,  ib.  Story 
of  the  cornel-tree  propagated  from 
the  shaft  of  Roroulur  spear,  ib.  The 
Sabines  receive  the  Roman  months, 
and  the  Romans  come  into  the  use  of 
their  shields,  ib.  The  feasU  of  Ma- 
tronalia  and  Carmentalia,  instituted, 
50.  The  Lupercalia,  ib.  Romulus 
introduces  the  sacred  fire  at  Rome, 
and  appoints  the  vestal  virgins,  51.  Is 
skilled  in  divination,  ib.  The  Lituus 
what,  ib.  His  law  concerning  di- 
vorces, 53.  Appeints  no  punishment 
for  actnal  pamcides,  but  calls  all  mur- 
der parricide,  ib.  Tatius  is  killed  at 
Lavinium,  for  the  criminal  behaviour 
of  some  of  his  people  to  certain 
ambassadors,  ib.  Romulus  gives  the 
body  of  Tatius  an  honourable  inter- 
ment, but  does  not  punish  bis  mur- 
derers, ib.  Thought  accessary  to  his 
death,  53.  The  Sabines  remain  quiet, 
ib.  The  Latins  send  ambassadors  to 
bim,  ib.  Takes  Fidens,  and  makes 
it  a  Roman  colony,  ib  The  plague 
breaks  oat  at  Rome,  ib.  The  Oame- 
rians  attack  the  Roman%  ib.  Romulus 
defeats  tfaem,  takes  and  colrmizes 
their  city,  ib.  The  Veientes  declare 
war  against  the  Romans,  54  Extra, 
vagant  account  of  the  valour  of  Romu- 
lus, ib.  The  Veientes  obtain  a  truce 
for  a  hundred  years,  by  giving  up  the 
district  of  Septempagium,  t^  Romu- 
lus triumphs  for  his  victory,  ib  After 
he  has  reduced  the  neighbouring 
countries,  assumes  the  monarch  to 
an  odious  degree,  55.  Gives  offence 
by  his  dress,  by  his  guards  and  tictors, 
ib  On  the  death  dP  his  grandfather 
Numitor,  he  leaves  the  administration 
of  Alba  in  the  hands  of  the  inha- 
bitants, ib.  The  Sabines  in  Rome 
have  also  a  magistrate  of  their  own, 
ib.  Specimens  these  of  a  free  com- 
monwealth, 1^  Romulus  dictates  to 
the  senate^  and  the  patrtcians  go  into 
the  house  only  to  ieam  the    news 


of  the  day,  ib.  Other  arbitraiy  acts  of 
his,  ib.  Me  disappears  unaccountably, 
56.  Various  stories  concerning  his 
death,  ib.  All  agree  in  this,  that  the 
senators  despatched  him,  ib.  The 
senators  tell  the  people  that  Romulus 
was  caught  up  to  heaven,  ib.  Julius 
Proculus  confirms  it  on  the  strength 
of  a  pretended  apparition,  57. 

JRomut,  son  of  JEmathion,  i.  29.  ' 

Botciw  the  actor,  ii.  342 ;  iv.  5. 

Iio9ciu»9  defended  by  Gicero  against 
Sylla's  prosecution,  iv.  3. 

Jeoxoiia,  sister  to  Mithridates,  ii. 
386.  Dies  untimely,  execrating  her 
brother,  ib. 

R9xana  pregnant  by  Alexander,  iii. 
229  Is  jealous  of  Statira,  and  pro- 
cures the  death  both  of  that  princess 
and  her  sister,  ib. 

RoxaneBtti  Persian  officer,  addresses 
Themistocles  in  reproachitit  terms  as 
he  passes  him  in  the  court,  i.  213. 

t  Bubicon,  Caesar  passes  it,  but  first 
deliberates,  iii   134.  256. 

Bubriw,  praetor  in  Macedonia,  iii. 
321. 

Hufinwff  one  of  the  ancestors  of 
Sylla,  expelled  the  senate  for  being 
possessed  of  more  than  ten  pounds 
weight  of  plate,  ii.  308. 

Jl^fu9f  Lucius,  boasts  of  being  con- 
cerned in  killing  Caius  Gracchus,  iii. 
427. 

Rufui,  Cluvius,  iv.  301,  n, 

Rwailiay  the  tutelar  goddess  of 
children  at  the  breast,  i.  31. 

RuminaUti  what  so  called,  and  why^ 
i.31. 

Rumottn,  extraordinary  ones,  ii. 
22, 2J. 

RuaHuBt  or  Roadua,  ii.  482. 

RuiiUuat  lieutenant  to  Metellus,  ii. 
248 

RtaiUua  Rufuat  the  historian,  ii. 
264;  iii.  114. 


S. 


Sabttco,  Cassius.    See   Caaaitta  Sab- 

bi'CO 

Sabbaaf  one  of  the  kings  of  India, 
his  rev'>lt  from  Aleximder,  iii.  219. 

t  Sabinea,  supposed  to  be  a  colony 
of  LacedaemonianSv  i.43.99.  Attack 
the  Romans  on  account  of  the  rape, 
43  Invade  the  Roman  territonesb 
ant*  are  defeated  by  Marcus  Valerius, 
brother  fo  Publicola,  losing  thirteen 
thousand  of  their  men,  18U.  Again 
defeated  by  Publicola,  182. 

S  b'ne  or  omen  carried  off  by  the 
Romans,  i,  40.    Run  in  between  the 
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Bomana  and  the  Sabtnei^  47.  Their 
eloquent  remonstrance  on  that  occa- 
sion,  which  conciliates  a  peace,  48. 
The  honours  paid  them  by  the  Romans 
on  that  account,  ib. 

Saiimi9,  iv.  90. 

Sacred  matmt,  i  362. 

Sacred  band  0f  TheboM.    ^ttBand. 

Sacred  war^  i  418,  w. 

SocuHq,  a  bufToon,  !▼.  205. 

Sadalet.     See  AdaUtu. 

LSagra.  rirer,  ii.  22. 
landnian  galley,  i.  362.  339. 

f  Saiandt  said  \o  be  first  jpven  up 
to  the  Athenians  by  Philxus  and  En- 
jyaaces,  the  sons  of  Ajttx.  i.  139.  The 
Athenians  lose  it,  and  after  many  vain 
trials,  make  a  law  that  there  shall  be 
no  more  attempta  for  recovering  it, 
137.  Recovered  by  Solon,  ib.  The 
Ijlrecian  and  Persian  fleets  engage  in 
the  straits  of  Salamis,  202. 

f  Sedandft  city  of,  iii.  S3, 

Sam,  priesta  instituted  by  Numa, 
to  take  charge  of  the  brazen  shield 
tliat  fell  from  heaven,  i.  114.  An 
account  of  their  procession,  ib, 

S€dinatorJuUu9.  See  JuUiu  StUinator. 

Saiiu$,  commander  of  the  Pelig- 
nians,  throwa  his  standard  amongst 
tlie  enemy,  ii.  18. 

SaUutt  a  person  of  Samothrace  or 
Mantinea.  said  to  have  taught  the 
dance  in  armour,  i  114. 

f  Salonium^  ii.  270. 

SalmduMt  steward  to  Cato ;  Cato  the 
Censor,  in  his  old  age,  marries  his 
daughter,  ii.  155. 

Silorduf,  Cato.    See  Cato  Solonhto. 

SaJU-9pring9^  or  salt-works,  i  54w 

SaUvat  the  historian,  mistaken  in 
saying  that  camels  were  first  seen  by 
the  Romans  in  the  battle  fought  by 
Lucullus  near  the  river  Rhyndacus, 
ii.  379. 

SahiWt  a  Roman  who  had  served 
under  Pompey,  takes  part  in  his 
assassination,  iii.  151. 

Sanutna,  a  kind  of  ship  so  called,  i. 
279. 

Sambuca,  a  machine  invented  by 
Marcellus  in  the  siege  of  Syracuse, 
ii.  81.  It  is  destroyed  by  Archi- 
medes,  ib, 

f  Samiaru  heat  the  Athenian  fleet 
after  Periclea  was  gone,  and  brand 
the  prisonera  in  the  forehead  with  the 
fipure  of  an  owl,  i.  279.  The  Athe- 
nians had  branded  them  with  a  Sa- 
m^ena^  and  thence  they  were  called 
by  Aristophanes  a  lettered  people,  ib. 
They  are  entirely   reduced   by  Pe- 


ricles, 980.  Their  flattery  to  Lynuidery 
ii.  295. 

t  &inmft/0t,  ii.2l7;  iii.  417. 

SamoHf  chief  herdsman  to  Neopto- 
lemuB,  ii.  209. 

f-  Samoof  Periclea  beats  down  the 
walls  of  iu  capita),  i.  380. 

I  Samofola,  iv.  105. 

t  Samothrace,  or  Samethrada^  ii.  381. 
iii.  101. 

Satimthracian  ^•di.    See  CaUri. 

Samotkradafu  at  Sparta,  iiL  388. 

Sandaee,  aister  to  Xerxes,  her  three 
sons  sacrificed  by  the  Greeks  to  Bac- 
chus Omestes,  ii  111. 

t  Sapha,  ii.  391. 

t  iSa^,iv.70. 

SardUuu  to  be  sold,  why  proclaimed 
by  the  crier  at  Rome  before  eveiy 
aacrifice  for  victory,  i.  S5, 

t  Sardie,  ii.  281;   iii.  32.  54;    iv. 

n. 

tSardonic  lau^  iii.  438. 

SormeHtno,  iv.  121. 

Sarpedon,  preceptor  to  Gate  the 
Younger,  iii.  317. 

Satibarxaneo,  an  eunuch  belonging 
to  Artaxerxes,  iv.  223. 

t  Satrieum  taken  by  the  Tuscans, 
i.  250.    Retaken  b)r  Gamillus,  ib, 

Satttreiuti  Publius,  the  tribune, 
gives  Tiberius  Gracchus  the  first 
wound,  iii.  427. 

Saturnalia,  feast  of  it,  u  127  s  ii. 
275;  iv.l4. 

Saturfdnue,  Lucius,  a  furious  tri- 
bune, ii.  252.  Supports  Marius  in  all 
his  measures,  252.  264.  Proposes  an 
Agrarian  law,  ib.  Banishes  Metellus, 
265.  Retires  into  the  Capitol,  266. 
Is  promised  indemnity  on  surrender- 
ing himself,  ib.  Killed  notwithstand- 
ing,  as  soon  ss  he  enters  the  forum, 
ib 

Satyr  brought  to  Sylla,  ii.  333. 

Satyruo  the  diviner,  or,  as  he  is 
called  by  others,  Or^ag'orao,  aasists  in 
killing  Timophanes  the  brother  of 
Timoleon,  i.  398. 

Satjfruo  the  actor,  forms  the  pronun- 
ciation and  delivery  of  Demosthenes, 
iii.  453. 

Saying  and  apophthegms  of  Aca- 
phis,  iii.  214.  JEmilius,  i.  25.  26. 
^sop.  i.  158.  Airanius,  iii.  263. 
Agesilaus,  52  54.  59.  65.  €7.  Agis, 
iii.  372.  380.  381.  Alcibiadea,  i.  325. 
327.  332.  339.  Alexander  the  Great, 
iii  59. 161  164. 167. 169. 170. 178. 179. 
185.  186.  189.  19a  199.  215.  326  238. 
Anacharsis,  i.  135.  Antalcidas,  iiL 
79. 70.  74.    Antigonus,  i.  f5 ;  ii.  39. 
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211 1  ni.34.39;  iv.47.  Antkthenes, 
i.  97.  ArcbilauSy  70.  Archettratus,  i. 
334.  Archidamidas/i.  87.  Archidamus, 
iii.  403.  Argileonis,  i.  91.  Aristides, 
ii.  104.  106.  138.  Augustus,  W.  37. 
Artaxerxes,  iv.  217.  OfBarca,i  308. 
Brutus,  iv.  185.  198.— Of  Cleopatra, 
i  V.  101 .  Caesar  Julias,  i.  45 ;  356 ;  iii.  425. 
426;  iv.  47.  70  72.76.  79.  80.  81.  Ca- 
mi  llus,  i.  227. 242.  CaUicratidas,  li.  39. 
Cassius,  ii.  479 ;  iii.  202  Cato  the  Cen- 
sor, ii.  38. 138.— 140,  et  bastim,  Cato' 
the  Younfi^r,  iii  331.  3*7.  Cicero,  iv. 
5.  6.  20—23.  30.  32.  Cimon,  ii  359. 
Cleomenes,  iii.  386.  Crassus,  ii.  450. 
Cratesiclea,  iii.  399.  Curius  Dentatus, 
ii.  133.  Crobylus,  iii.  460.— Of  DeYo- 
tarus,  ii.  465.  Demades,  i.  147;  iii. 
402.  Deinaratus,  i.  86;  iii.  59  196. 
Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  iv.  48.  57, 
Demetrius  the  Pbarian,  iv.  275*  De- 
mosthenes, iii.  290.  453  455.456.  458. 
469  468.469.  Diogenes,  i.  310;  iii. 
169.  Dion^siu8,i.406.  Draco,  i.  147.— 
Of  Epaminondas,  78.  Epimenides, 
142.  Eumenes,  iii.  33.  34.  41— Of 
Fabius  Maximus,  i.  298.  314.  Fa- 
vonius,  iii.  262.  Flaminius,  ii.  197. 
— Of  Gracchus,  Caius,  iii.  432.  Galba, 
i  v.  289.  Gorgo.  i.  80.— Of  Hannibal,  i. 
303. 306. 307.  314.  ii.  97.— Of  Iphicra- 
tes,  39. — LAconic  sayings,  instances  of 
thera,i.  86.iv.73. — Of  Leoof  Byzantium, 
ii.  442.  Leotychidas,  i.  78.  Leonidas, 
i.  86.  LucuUus,  ii.  376.387.  Lycur- 
j^s,  i.86  89;  ii.  281.  Lycurgus,  the 
brator,  4i.  484.  Lysander,  286. — 
Of  Marius,  iv.  260.  261.  262.  263.  268. 
274.  449.  MeteUus,  ii.  246.  265.  166. 
— OfPacdaretus,  i.  91.  Parmenio,  iii. 
2<H.  Pelopidas,  ii.  41.  51.  53.  60. 
Pericles,  i.  26.?.  274  291.  Philip,  iii. 
162.  Philopoemen.  ii.  174  177.  Pho- 
cion,  iii.  290—292.  297.rt/ia»«#7».  Pit- 
theus,  i.  2  Plato,  i,  271.  370.  393  ;  li. 
370.  iv.  44.  153.  Plistonax,  i.  87. 
Pisistratidas,  90.  Pompey,  iii.  85.  93. 
123.  125.  155.  Pompeius,  Sextus,  iv. 
103.  Pomponius,  ii.  384;  Pbillippi- 
des,  iv.  51.  Plolemv.  iv.  46.  I'yr- 
rhus,ii.  212.  226.  228.  Pytheas,  iii. 
453. — Of  T.  Quintius  Flaminius,  ii. 
198.— Of  Romulus,  i.  53.  Of  Serto- 
rius,  iii.6,17.  18.21.  Solon,  i.  158. 
160.  Sthenis,  iii.  90.  Stilpo  iv.  49. 
Stratonicus,  i.  97.  Sylla,  ii,  319.  321. 
322.  337.  Scopas,  ii,  138.— Of  Theano, 
340.  Themistocles,  i.  191.  205. 
206.  Teleclides,  i.  399.  llieodonis, 
i.351.  Theoporopus,  i.  72. 97.  Thcste, 
IV.  153.  Tigranes,  ii  395.  Timoclea, 
iii.  168.  Timon«  i.  334.  Timotheus, 
ii.  39. 


SciBwia.    See  Mutiiu. 

Schiboidsf  a  ward  in  Athens,  i.  340. 

Scapte  ffyUf  what,  ii.  352, «.^ 

Scauruii  his  daughter  JEmilia  is 
Pompey's  second  wife,  iii.  89 ;  ii.  340, 

Scedanut  the  story  of  his  daughter, 
ii.  54 

Sceliivft  a  friend  of  Antony,  attends 
him  in  his  flight  at  the  battle  of  Ac- 
tium,  iv  127. 

Scenes,  a  slave  of  Pompey,  iii.  151. 

Scenical  Eniertainmenta  See  TKe* 
atrical. 

Sceuthaa  and  Tecknofh  servants  to 
AratuB,  iv.  242. 

ScfdmeephaluSf  a  name  given  to  Pe- 
ricles, 1.  250. 

t  Scillouttit,  isle  of,  iii.  221. 

f  Sci4mgan9t  re-established  by  Ly- 
sander, ii.  291. 

Sdfdo,  Publins  Cornelius,  surnamed 
,^Jricanv9,  undertikes  to  remove  the 
Carthaginian  war  from  Italy  into  Afri- 
ca, i.  315.  His  great  actions  there, 
316.  He  defeats  Hannibal,  317  Has 
an  interview  with  Hannibal  at  Ephe- 
sus,  ii.  201.  They  debate  who  was 
the  greatest  general  in  the  world,  ib. 

Scipio  J^atica,  son-in-law  to  Afri- 
canua,  offers  to  fetch  a  compass,  and 
conduct  a  party  for  JEmilius,  to  take 
Perseus  on  the  more  accessible  side, 
i.  13.  Executes  the  service  with 
great  ability,  14.  An  enemy  to  Ti- 
berius Gracchus,  and  why,  iii.  422. 
Puts  Tiberius  to  death,  427. 

Scipio  *^mUanu9,  or  the  second 
Africanus,  happily  formed  for  virtue, 
valiant  and  ambitious  of  glory,  i.  21. 
The  army  afraid  that  he  was  lost  in 
the  action  with  Perseus,  20  Favours 
the  people  in  his  administration,  34. 
In  that  respect  different  from  his  fa- 
ther, t6.  Foretells  the  future  great- 
ness of  Idarius,  ii.  243.  Different  ac- 
counts of  his  death,  iii.  437. 

Scifdo,  MeteUus,  father-in-law  to 
Pompey.  iii.  130.  Pompey  assigns  him 
the  command  in  Macedonia,  262. 
The  altercation  between  him  and 
other  friends  of  Pompey  about  suc- 
ceeding Caesar  in  the  pontificate,  141. 
He  commands  the  main  body  in  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  142.  He  and  Cato 
retire  into  Africa ,  270.  Is  received  by 
Juba,  king  of  Mauritania,  id.  Tiberius 
Gracchus  serves  under  him,  iii.  415.  Is 
defeated  by  Cxsar  at  Thapsus,  iii. 
271. 

Scipio  SalutiuBf  a  mean  person  in  Cae- 
sar's army,  Cxsar  gives  him  the  titular 
command,  in  order  to  turn  an  ancient 
prophecy  on  his  side,  iii.  270. 
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-fSdraSum,  promontory  oi;  i.  Ii9. 

^'rofi  sUin  by  Theseus,  i.  6. 

Scirat  provides  Theseus  with  a  Sa- 
laminian  pilot,  i.  11. 

Scopat,  the  ThesssUan,  a  saying  of 
his,i  148. 

ScorpMtit  seen  fighting  by  Marius 
on  the  African  coast;  it  is  deemed 
ominous,  ii.  '^S. 

I  Scoima,  ii.  61  188;  iii.  142. 

t  Sc9tu»Hta9  i-  20 

Scropha,  quaestor  to  Cnasus,  ii.  459. 

Scri&ttta^  ly.  293. 

-f  Sc!fro9y  isle  of,  Hieseas  retires 
thither,  i.  26.  Taken  by  Ctmon,  ii. 
356. 

ScyttUe,  what,  i.  96,  n.  ii.  296. 

ScytdUe,  serpents  so  called,  ii.  482. 

Scythot  one  of  tife  Ljicedxmonians 
sent  to  Larissa  by  Agesllaus,  iii.  60. 

fScytkian9fi\,473;  if.  55. 

Sea.  See  Ctupian  and  MfdUerra'- 
neon. 

&ceMtbfi  of  the  Homan  people  to 
the  Sscred  Mount,  i.  363. 

Secfmdu9t  secretary  to  Otho,  iv. 
306. 

Sediiion.    See  Muier9, 

Seitacthia,  what,  i.  146. 

t  Selencia  upon  the  Tigris,  ii.  391. 
466. 

Seleuctu  1.  sumsmed  Nicanor,  re- 
covers Babylon  from  Antigonus,  iv. 
47.  He  marries  Stratonice  the  daugb. 
ter  of  Demetrius,  65.  Quarrels  with 
Demetrius,  66.  Discovers  by  means 
of  his  physician  tliat  his  sou  Antio- 
chuB  is  desperately  in  love  with  Stra- 
tonice, 70.  Gives  up  Stratonice  to 
his  son  and  assigns  him  a  considerable 
territory,  71.  Enters  into  alliance 
with  Ptolemy  and  Lysimachus  against 
Demetrius,  75.  Gains  ovef  the  army 
of  Demetrius,  and  keeps  him  a  pri- 
soner at  large,  79,  80.  A  saying  of 
his,  ih. 

f  Sellanay  battle  of,  ii.  167. 

t  Seiybria,  taken  by  Alcibiades,  i. 
348. 

Stmproniua,  Tiberius,  consul,  i.  70. 
Much  beloved  by  the  people  of  Rome, 
ib  Permitted  to  nominate  his  own 
successors,  ib, 

Sumproniwt  IntHttnUy  or  rather  Dttn- 
sui,  a  centurion  without  any  particu- 
lar obli.^ation  to  Galba,  stands  up  in 
bis>  defence,  and  is  killed  in  the  at- 
tempt, iv.  296. 

Senate  of  Sparta,  of  what  number  it 
consisted,  i  71.  1he  method  of 
choosing  its  members,  92.  is  the 
prmcipal  support  of  the  Spartan 
state,  71. 


i&nMof  Athens,  i.  14a  W.  49. 

Senate  of  Rome  oppose  Caius  Grac- 
chus with  his  own  weapons,  iii  435. 

Senafre,  Homan,  called  Fathert, 
and  Cmecript  Fathen,  i  39  40.  A 
hundred  members  from  the  Sabines 
added  to  the  number.  48.  Judges 
of  all  causeSk  till  the  Gracchi  added 
an  equal  number  of  the  equeatrian 
order  to  the  bench,  iii.  433. 

Sencku  the  Saite,  i.  156. 

Seneca^  in  his  friendship  for  Otho, 
persuades  Nero  to  send  him  into  JLu- 
sitania,  iv  291. 

Senedo     See  So§mu9, 

t  Seaonee.  i.  230. 

SentbtM^  the  Roman  goremor  of 
Macedon,  ii.  319. 

Sepienpogivm^  i.  54. 

SepMmiue,  who  had  senred  und^r 
Pompey,  assists  in  the  murder  d  that 
great  man,  iii.  151. 

SeptimtMiu,  connected  with  the 
consul  Opinius,  iii.  442. 

t  Sequtttd,  ii  260  246. 

Sen^riom,  a  young  man  who  played 
with  Alexander  at  tennis,  what  he  said 
to  that  prince,  iii  197. 

iSfer^>,  iii.  227  His  temple  and 
oraclr  at  Babylon,  i6. 

SerbonU,  an  Bgyptikn  manh,  it.  85. 

Sergiue  the  plajrer,  a  retainer  to 
Anton V,  iv.  89. 

fSeriphu»/t   205. 

Serpent,  The  fable  of  its  tail  quar- 
relling with  its  head,  iii.  369. 

Serpenia  said  to  be  produced  from 
the  human  marrow,  iii.  412. 

SsaTonivstQuintusof  a  respectable 
family  in  the  town  of  Nursia,  and 
country  of  the  Sabines,  iii.  2.  Lost 
his  father  when  a  child,  ib.  Had  a 
liberal  education  given  him  by  his 
mother  Kbea,  ib.  Makes  his  first 
campaign  under  Ccpio  against  the 
Cimbri  and  Teutones,  ib.  Swima  the 
river  Rhone  in  his  armour,  3.  Acts 
against  the  same  enemy  under  Ma- 
rius, and  {^oes  amongst  them  as  a  spy, 
ib.  Goes  in  capacity  of  tribune  under 
Didius  into  Spam,  and  takes  up  his 
winter  quarters  in  Castulo,  ib.  '\  he 
barbarians  attack  the  Romans  there, 
and  kill  manv  of  them,  ib.  Sertorius 
gets  out  of  the  fow^  collects  some 
scattered  soldiers,  enters  it  again,  and 
puts  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  ib. 
Disguises  his  party  in  the  clothes  .lud 
arms  of  the  barbarians,  marches  ag».n.st 
the  Gyrisoenisns,  and  cuts  them  off  ib. 
He  is  appointed  quxstor  in  the  C'sal- 
pine  GhuI,  whi-re  he  'S  very  acrve  tn 
thecauseofM«ritti»4b   SUAdaforthe 
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office  of  tribune  of  the  jieople,  and  lo- 
ses it  through  the  opposition  of  Syl- 
la's  faction,  ib.  Joins  Cinns  against 
OcUTios^  ib.  Ctnna  is  beaten  tn  the 
foruin,  and  forced  to  quit  Rome,  ib. 
He  and  Sertorius  collect  fresh  forces 
in  Italy,  ib.  MaHus  returns  to  luly, 
and  oners  to  iotn  Cinna,  5.  Sertorius 
opposes  it,  till  be  is  informed  that  lia- 
rius  came  upon  the  inviution  of  Cin- 
ns, ib.  Remonstrates  to  Ifarius  and 
Cinna  against  his  savage  proceeding 
sifter  Tictoty,  ib.  Destroys  Marius' 
Bardisansi  ib.  After  the  death  of  the 
elder  Marius,  finds  the  war  against  Syl- 
la  in  Italy  badly  carried  on,  and  retires 
into  Spain,  6.  Pays  toll  to  the  barba- 
rians for  his  passage  over  the  Pyre- 
nees, ib.  His  saying  upon  it,  ib.  Find- 
ing the  Spaniards  averse  to  the  Roman 
government,  he  lowers  the  taxes,  and 
excuses  them  from  providing  quarters 
for  the  soldiers,  0,  Sends  Julius  Sa- 
linatorto  block  up  the  passes  of  the 
Pyrenees,  ib.  Salinator  is  ssssssinat- 
ed,  and  Annius,  lieutenant  to  Sylla, 
gains  his  passage,  ib  Sertorius  sails 
for  Africa,  but  the  Moors  refuse  to  re- 
ceive him,  and  he  returns  to  the  Span- 
ish coast,  7.  L:«nds  in  the  isle  of  Pi- 
tyusa,  ib.  Prepares  with  some  piratl- 
CM  vessels  to  fight  Annius,  but  is  pre- 
vented by  a  storm,  ib.  Passes  the 
straits  of  Gades,  and  lands  in  Bstica, 
ib*  There  meets  with  some  msriners 
who  give  him  an  account  of  the  Atlan- 
tic or  Fortunate  Islands,  ib.  He  is  de- 
sifous  to  go  and  live  there,  8.  The 
Gilician  pirates  leave  him,  and  go  to 
restore  Ascalis  to  the  throne  of  Mauri- 
tania, »6.  Sertorius  supports  the  Moors 
^(«inst  Ascalis,  ib.  Sylla  sends  Pac- 
cianus  to  the  assistance  of  Ascalis,  ib. 
Sertorius  defeats  and  kills  Paccianus, 
ib.  Takes  the  city  of  Tingis,»6.  The 
story  of  Antaeus,  who  was  buried  there, 
ib:  The  Lusitanians  inWte  him  to' 
take  the  command  amongst  them  9. 
The  character  of  Sertorius,  ib.  A  lit- 
tle changed  in  the  latter  period  of  his 
life  by  his  nusfortunes,  ib.  As  gene- 
ral of  the  Lusitanians,  reduces  tlie 
neighbouring  provinces,  and  numbers 
come  over  to  him,  ib.  The  great  use 
he  made  of  a  white  hind,  which  he 
pretends  to  be  a  gtft  from  Diana,  ib. 
With  a  small  force  carries  on  the  war 
against  four  Roman  generals,  10.  Beats 
CotU  at  sea,  ib.  DefeaU  Phidius  in 
Bztica ;  Domitius  and  Lucius  Manlius 
in  the  Hither  Spain;  and  kills  Thora- 
nius,  who  was  sent  against  him  by  Me- 
telhMi,  11.  Reduces  MeteUus  to  such 
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extre^itie^llMt  he  is  forced  to  call  in 
Lolliusf  to  his  assistance  from  Gallia 
Narbonensi^  and  Pompey  the  Great  is 
sent  with  another  arm^  from  Rome,  ik, 
MeteUus  marches  against  the  Lango- 
britz,  who  had  but  one  well  in  their 
city,  12  Sertorius  sends  them  two 
thousand  skin^  filled  with  water,  ib. 
MeteUus  sends  out  Aquilius  to  collect 
provisions,  but  Settocius  ^|s  an  sm- 
oush  for  hinv  snd  outs  off  the  convoy, 
•6.  Sertorius  armsand  trains  the  Span- 
iards  in  the.  Bomm  manner,  ib.  Col- 
lects the  children,  of  the  nobUtty  from 
the  several  nalions  of  Spain  into  the 
city  of  Osca,  and  gives  them  masters 
to  instruct  them  in  the  Grecian  and 
Roman  literature,  13.  By  this  means 
the  children  begOme  so  many  hostages 
for  the  fidelity  of  their  parenu,,  ib. 
Multitudes  lay  themselves  under  en- 
gagement, if  Sertorius  should  fall  in 
battle,  to  die  with  him,  ib.  Perpen- 
na  arrives  in  Spain,  and  his  troops  in- 
sist upon  his  joining  Sertorius,  the  ra- 
ther becaase  Pompey  had  now  passed 
Uie  Pyrenees,  14.  Sertorius  applies 
to  the  senses  of  the  Spaniards  by  a 
symbol,  recommending  to  them  unani- 
tnitv,  perseverance,  and  obedience  to 
their  general,  ib.  The  means  he  took 
to  subdue  the  Charactani,  who  dwelt 
in  caves  upon  a  mountain  in  all  appear- 
ance impregnable,  15.  Takes  the  city 
of  Lauron,  though  Pompey  was  come 
to  its  relief,  and  lay  close  by  him,  16. 
Beats  Pompey  in  the  battle  of  Sucro, 
17.  Pompey  is  wounded,  and  obliged 
to  quit  his  horse,  but  escapes  whUe 
the  barbarians  are  quarreUin^  about 
the  furniture,  18.  Loses  his  hmd,  but 
is  happy  enough  to  find  her  again,  ib. 
Gives  MeteUus  and  Pompey  battle  on 
the  plains  of  Saguntum,  and,  MeteUus 
being  woundeo,  the  Romans  exert 
themselves  in  such  afwumer  that  tbey 
defeat  Sertorius,  19.  Sertorius  retires 
into  a  fortress,  while  his  o$cers  as- 
semble fresh  forces,  ib.  He  cuts  pfT 
the  Roman  convoys  both,  ^  sea  and 
land,  ib,  MeteUus  retires  into  Gaul, 
and  Pompey  sends  a  message  to  the 
Roman  senate  expressing- )iip  distress, 
ib.  MeteUus  offers  a  great  reward  to 
any  Roman  that  should  t^ke  Sertori- 
us, i&.  His  vanity  upon  an  advanti^ 
gained  of  that  general,  20.  Sertor^s 
forms  a  senate  out  of  the  patriciaps 
who  had  taken  refuge,  with  him,  ib. 
His  passion  to  be  restored  to  his  coun- 
try, ib.  His  extreme  ^rief  upon  Isbe 
news  of  the  death  of  his  motiier,  ijb. 
The  greatness  of  his  behaviour,  and 
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regard  to  the  dignity  of  hit  country  in 
his  treaty  with  Mithridatefs  2 1 .  Mith. 
ridates'  saying  upon  it,  ib  Sertorius* 
sends  him  a  genera)  named  Mareus 
Nariiis,  %2.  Perpenna  and  others  ca- 
bal again«t  Sertorius,  and  cause  some 
of  the  cities  of  Spain  to  revolt,  »&. 
Sertorius,  exasperated  at  this,  p«it8 
some  of  the  children  of  the  Spanish 
nobility  to  death,  and  selb  others  for 
slaves,  f  6  Perpenna  draws  Sertorius, 
by  false  pretences,  to  an  entertain- 
ment in  hia  tent,  23.  The  conspira- 
tors take  (hat  oppoKunity  to  despatch 
Sertorius,  ib.  Perpenna  gives  Pom- 
pey  battle,  and  is  defeated  and  put  to 
death,  ib. 

Servih  tear,  ii.  458 :  iii.  9S. 

ServMa^  sister  to  Cato  of  Utiea,  iii. 
316.  Married  to  Lucullus,  and  divor- 
ced for  infidelity  to  his  bed,  333.  At- 
tends Cato  in  his  expeditions,  353.  b 
left  with  her  child  at  Rhodes,  i6 

ServiUa,  another  sister  of  Cato  of 
Utica,  married  to  Silanus,  iii.  331. 

ServiHat  the  mother  of  Brutus,  iii. 
177.  Debauched  by  Caesar,  179.  Sends 
Caesar  a  billet,  which  is  delivered  to 
him  in  the  senate-house,  ISO.  Cato 
insists  that  the  billet  is  from  the  coO' 
spirators,  and  Caesar  shows  it  him,  ih. 
See  also,  iii.  353. 

ServHiut,  the  augur,  prosecuted  by 
Lucullus  for  undue  proceedings  in  hia 
office,  ii  369.    Acquitted,i6 

Serviliva  C^gpio     See  C^efiio, 

Servi&ua  Aaurictu.     See  Aauriew, 

ServiKw  the  praetor,  sent  by  the 
senate  to  forbid  Sylla's  apprqaohinr 
Rome  in  arms,  is  treated  by  the  sol- 
diers with  great  indignity,  ii.  317. 

Sert4&ust  upon  Pompey's  refusing 
to  flatter  his  soldiers,  declares  him 
truly  great,  and  worthy  of  a  triumph, 
iii.  94. 

Serviliut  JlHala,  M.  Brutus  descend- 
ed from  him,  iii.  177.  Stabs  Spurius 
Maeliiis  for  aspiring  to  the  monarchy, 
ib. 

SernUut,  employed  by  Pompey  to 
guard  the  Pontic  Sea,  meets  him  at 
Colchis,  iii.  112. 

ServiHutt  Marcus,  hil  speech  in  be- 
half of  Paulus  iEmilius,  and  in  reply  to 
Sulpitius  Galba,  it.  26. 

Serviut  Gafba  opposes  the  granting 
Pauhis  £miliu8  a  triumph,  ii.  28.  Ca- 
to, at  the  age  of  ninety,  accuses  Servi- 
us  Galbs,  146. 

Serviu»,  a  fViend  of  Sylla,  is  candi- 
date for  the  consulship,  and  the  peo- 
ple reject  him,  in  order  to  show  their 
diaapprobation  of  Sylla^  ii  3ia 


•Sietini*,  governor  of  Sicily,  iii.  179. 

Se9iiu9,  Publius,  what  Cicero  said 
to  him,  iv.  21. 

t  Seat99  Uken  from  the  Athenians 
by  Lvsander,  ii.  292. 

t  Setia,  iii.  275. 

Seven  wise  men,  i.  134. 

SejctiS*,  month  of,  ii.  263. 

Sextiliu*,  prvtor  in  Africa,  sends  a 
message  to  Marius  to  forbid  his  en- 
trance, ii.  274.  Marius'  remarkable 
answer,  ib 

Sextilim  the  praetor,  carried  ofTby 
pirates,  with  all  the  ensigns  of  his  dig- 
nity, iii.  102. 

SextiiiWt  Lucullus'  lieutenant,  his 
exploits,  ii.  393. 

Sexiitii,  Lucius,  the  first  consul 
chosen  out  of  tbe  plebeians,  i.  172.  n. 
255. 

Sexhu  JEUue     See  jE&u*. 

8eKtu9  LucmuBt  thrown,  by  order  of 
Marius,  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  ii* 
279. 

SexHtt  Pempeim.  See  Pta^tey  the 
Younger. 

Ser$u99  nephew  to  Pompey,  iii.  318. 

She^,  the  price  of  one  at  Athens  in 
the  time  of  Solon,!.  153. 

Shield  that  fell  from  heaven.    See 

Sibarie^  daughter  of.  Themiatocles, 
1.217. 

Sib^le,  their  books  consulted  on 
great  emergencies,  i.  181,  n.;  i.  296. 
The  persons  employed  to  consult  them 
were  under  the  obligation  of  secrecy, 
ib.  Their  prediction  concerning  the 
battle  of  Chaeronea,  ii|.  461. 

t  Sicambri^  iii.  248. 

Siciniw  VeUutue,  one  of  the  first 
tribunes  of  the  people,  i.  363.  Op- 
poses the  sending  a  colony  to  Veli- 
trae,  but  is  overruled  by  C.  Marcius 
Coriolanus,  368  Pronounces  sen- 
tence of  death  against  Marcius,  S72. 
Agrees  that  Marcius  shall  have  a  far- 
ther trial  before  the  people :  upon 
which  Marcius  is  adjudged  to  banish- 
ment, 375. 

Sidmut  tutor  to  Themistocles'  chil- 
dren, i.  200.  Sent  privately  by  Tb«- 
mistocles  to  Xerxes,  ib 

Sicffon  rescued  by  Aratus  from  ty- 
ranny, iv.  244.  Joins  the  Achaean 
league,  245.  Famed  for  its  painters, 
247 

f<Sid^n,iv.  116. 

J  Si^Uuria,  l  177. 

SOaniet  a  celebrated  statuaiy,  i.  3. 
Honoured  by  the  Atheniana  for  his 
it^tue  of  Theseus,  ib, 

•StfonMi  Junius^  elected  connil^  iv. 
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12,  Declares  for  the  highest  punish- 
ment upon  the  ftceomplices  of  Cati- 
line, 333.  Qualifies  that  declaration, 
i6.  Marries  Senrilia,  the  sister  of 
Cato,  331.  In  what  respect  blamed 
by  Cato,  332. 

Siianu9,  Marcus,  quits  Antony,  iv. 
121. 

Silenu^,  said  to  be  the  son  of  Apollo, 
to  be  sent  to  Delphi,  to  demand  cer- 
tain oracles,  by  which  Lysander  de- 
signed to  changfe  the  Spartan  consti- 
tution, ij.  303. 

Siiidus,  Publius,  why  proscribed, 
iii.  193. 

SUlacet,  one  of  the  Parthian  gene- 
rals, ti.469  482. 
t  SiMitm^  ii.  334 
SinriieB.     See  Compariamit. 
Simmia*,  a  friend  of  Philopcemen, 
ii.  172. 

Simmias  the  Athenian,  i.  288. 
Simuhit  the  poet,  i  45. 
SinnU  the  Pine-bender,    slain  by 
Theseus,  16. 

f  Sirmaca,  mountains  of,  ii.  479. 
t  Sinope*  deliTered  from  the  ty- 
ranny of  Timesileos  by  Pericles,  who 
sends  thither  six  hundred  Athenian 
colonists,  i.  275.  Taken  by  LucuUus, 
ii.  391. 

Sinopcy  the  daughter  of  Asopus,  ii. 
391. 

t  SinueM9a,  ii.  93 :  iv.  301. 
Sippiua  a  noted  epicure,  iii.  319. 
f  SijiMt  river,  ii  220. 
Siaetma  the  historian,  ii  370. 
^timethrca  besieged  by  Alexander 
upon  a  rock  that  was  deemed  impreg- 
nable, iii.  213. 

SUinuuia,  the  monument  of  those 
that  were  killed  by  an  earthquake  at 
Sparta,  ii.  365. 

SUHng  at  table,  a  posture  of  mourn- 
ing among  the  Romans,  iii.  354. 
Siofvet't  Spartan.    See  He1»U. 
SUnea,  Roman,  their  liberty  during 
the  Saturnalia     See  SatumaHa. 

Smyrna^  Homer  said  to  hare  died 
there,  iii.  1 

Socharet  the  Decelean,  what  he 
said  to  Miltiades,  ii.  355. 

Secraut  opposes  the  Sicilian  expe- 
dition, in  consequence  of  admonitions 
from  his  good  genius,  i.  335 ;  ii  432. 
The  purity  of  his  love  for  Alcibiades, 
i.  323.  Yields  to  Alcibiades  the 
prize  of  valour,  326.  Is  saved  by  Al. 
cibiades  in  the  battle  of  Delium,  ib. 
The  qualities  of  his  mind,  how  diffe- 
rent from  what  his  person  promised, 
ii.  138.  Admired  by  Cato  the  Censor 
for  his  behaviour  m  his  family,  150. 


Condemned  to  die  for  his  philosophy, 
442.  His  fate  like  that  of  Phocion, 
iii.  315 

t  -Sofi,  a  city  of  Cyprus,  i.  157;  iv. 
286. 

f  S0H9  a  city  of  Cilicis,  repaired  by 
Pompey,  iii.  105 

SoLox,  the  son  of  Execeslides,  a 
descendant  of  Codrus,  i.  132.  Con- 
nected with  Pisistratus,  not  only  by 
friendship  but  by  blood,  ib.  His  fa- 
ther hurts  his  fortune,  which  originally 
was  not  great,  ib  He  endeavours 
to  retrieve  it-by  merchandise,  133,  but 
has  no  attachment  to  riches  farther 
than  they  are  useful,  ib.  This  ex- 
pressed in  some  agreeable  verses  of 
nis,  ib  The  use  he  made  of  his  poeti- 
cal talents,  1  )4.  Cultivates  that  part 
of  moral  philosophy  which  treats  of 
civil  obligations,  ib.  Has  little  know- 
ledge of  natural  philosophy,  ib.  No 
one  of  the  seven  wise  men  will  allow 
himself  to  be  the  wisest  of  the  seven, 
135.  Solon  takes  Anacharsis  into  his 
friendship,  ib  Their  conversation 
concerning  laws,  ib.  He  is  entertain* 
ed  by  Thales  at  Miletus,  and  asks 
him  why  he  does  not  marry,  136.  The 
contrivance  of  Thales  thereupon,  ib. 
The  Megarensians  havine  taken  Sa- 
lamis,  a  decree  is  passed  at  Athens, 
that  no  attempt  should  be  made  for 
the  recovery  of  it,  137.  Solon  feigns 
himself  insane,  and  gets  the  decree 
repealed,  ib.  Different  accounts  of 
the  manner  of  his  retaking  the  island, 
138.  The  dispute  concerning  the 
island  continues  till  it  is  determined 
by  the  Lacedaemonians,  139.  Solon 
procures  a  decree  from  the  Amphic- 
tyons  for  chastising  the  Cirrhaeani^ 
who  had  sacrilegiously  laid  siege  to 
Delphi,  14U  Brings  the  long  dis- 
putes about  the  affair  of  Cylon  to  a 
conclusion,  ib.  Prodigies  appear, 
and  Athens  labours  under  supersti- 
tious fears,  141.  Epimenides  is  called 
in  from  Crete  to  perform  his  ceremo- 
nies of  expiation,  ib.  His  character^ 
1*6.  He  prophesies  that  the  Athe« 
n'rans  will  one  day  repent  of  having 
raised  the  fortress  of  Munychia,  142. 
An  account  of  the  parties  in  Attica, 
and  of  the  miseries  the  poor  laboured 
under  by  reason  of  their  debtt,  ib. 
To  rectify  the  disorders,  Solon  is  ap- 
pointed archon  and  lawgiver,  143. 
Many  exhort  him  to  assume  regal 
power,  but  he  declines  it,  ib.  He  ' 
cancels  debts,  and  makes  an  order 
that  for  the  future  no  man  should 
take  the  body  of  hit  debtor  for  seett- 
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rity,  144.  Bnlarges  meaturet  and 
the  Tftlue  of  money,  ib.  Unhappily 
discoTen  h'la  design  to  cancel  debts  to 
sofike  of  his  friends,  who  make  a  ril- 
lanous  advanttfe  of  it,  145.  Seta  the 
first  example  of  the  remisaion  of  debta, 
i6.  The  rich  are  displeased  at  the  can- 
celUni^  of  debts,  and  the  poor  at  his 
not  making  an  equal  division  of  lands, 
ib,  l*hey  are  reconciled  to  him,  and 
invest  him  with  full  powers  of  legisla- 
tion, 146.  He  repeals  the  laws  -oi 
Draco»  except  those  concerning  mur- 
der* ib.  Appoints  four  orders  of 
citiaens  according  to  their  property, 
147  Persons  ^  superior  property 
to  bear  offices,  ib.  The  Thctbs,  who 
are  the  lowest  order,  have  no  other 
right  than  that  of  voting  in  the  gene- 
ral Assembly ;  but  this  appears  in  time 
to  be  a  matter  of  great  importance, 
ib.  He  establishes  the  couK  of  Areo- 
pagua  upon  a  better  footing,  148. 
Appoints  a  senate  of  four  hundred, 
ib.  One  of  his  laws  declares  the  per- 
son infamous  who  stands  neuter  in 
time  of  sedition,  149.  His  laws  con- 
cerning heiresses,  ib.  Concerning 
marriage,  150.  Against  spesking  ill 
of  the  dead,  ib.  Against  reviling  the 
living  on  certain  public  occasions, 
151.  Concerning  wills,  ib.  He  re- 
gulates the  journeys,  mournings,  and 
sacrifices  of  the  women,  ib.  A  son 
not  obliged  to  maintain  his  father,  if 
he  had  not  taught  him  a  trade,  152. 
Bastards  excused  from  relieving  their 
fathers,  ib.  The  court  of  Areopa- 
gus to  examine  into  every  man's 
means  of  subsistence,  and  to  chastise 
the  idle,  ib.  Some  absurdity  in  his 
laws  concerning  women,  i^.  His  laws 
concerning  wells,  planting  of  trees, 
ai^  raising  stocks  of  bees,  153.  No 
product  of  the  earth,  except  oil,  to 
be  exported  from  Attica,  154.  Laws 
relating  to  wolves  and  dogs,  ib.  To 
the  naturalizing  of  foreigners,  ib.  I'o 
the  going  to  public  entertainments, 
ib.  These  laws  of  his  were  to  con- 
tinue in  force  for  a  hundred  years,  ib. 
He  amends  the  calendar,  155.  When 
bis  laws  took  pUce  be  withdrew  from 
the  captious  importunity  of  the  citi- 
zens, and  travelled  for  ten  years, 
156. 161.  Ue  viaits  Egypt,  and  geu 
an  account  from  the  pnests  of  the 
Atlantic  Island,  which  ne  attempts  to 
describe  in  verse,  ib.  Sails  to  Cyprus, 
and  is  very  serviceable  to  one  of  the 
kings  in  building  a  new  city,  which  is 
called  Soli,  157.  His  interview  and 
convenatioQ  with  Crcssus  upon  happi- 


ness, ib.  What  £sop  the  fabulist  said 
to  him,  158.  When  Croesus  is  on  the 
point  of  sufiTering  death  before  Cyras 
the  Great,  he  calls  on  the  name  of  So- 
lon, and  relates  the  conversation, 
which  saves  his  life,  ib.  The  three 
parties  in  Attica  quarrel  with  each 
other  during  Solon's  abaence,  159. 
The  character  of  Pisistratua,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  one  of  these  par- 
ties, ib.  He  wounds  himself  in  order 
to  procure  a  guard,  160.  Solon,  who 
was  now  reUimed,  opposes  it,  but  in 
vain,  ib.  Thespis  exhibits  in  tragedy, 
ib.  Solon's  opinion  of  such  exhibi- 
tions, ib.  Pisistratua  seizes  the  cita- 
del, and  witli  it  absolute  power,  ib. 
Solon  exhorts  the  Athenians  to  reco- 
ver their  liberty,  but  without  eflTcct. 
161.  His  answer  to  those  who  asked 
him  how  he  durst  speak  so  freely,  i^. 
Pisistratua  observes  the  greatest  part 
of  Solon's  laws  ;  upon  which  Solon 
gives  him  some  countenance,  ib  Plato 
attempts  the  dcicription  of  the  Adan- 
tic  Island,  but  does  not  live  to  finish 
it,  162.  Solon's  ashes  said  to  have 
been  scattered  about  the  isle  of  Sala- 
mis,  ib. 

iSo^n  of  Plataea,  iii.  311. 

SolSotit  one  of  the  eompanions  of 
Theseus  in  his  expedition  against  the 
Amazons,  i.  19.  Drowns  himself  in 
consequence  of  his  hopeless  pasaon 
for  Antiope,  20.  The  river  cslled  by 
his  name,  t'A. 

Soncbu  the  Salte,  the  most  learned 
of  the  Egyptian  priests,  givea  Solon 
an  account  of  the  Atlantic  Island,  i. 
156. 

S9phtmet,u,l59. 

Sophax,  son  of  Hercules,  by  Tings 
the  widow  of  Antxus,  builds  a  city 
which  he  calls  Tingis,  after  the  name 
ofhis  mother,  iii.  9. 

t  Sophene,  country  of,  ii.  393.  399 ; 
iii.  111. 

SophocUt  carries  the  prize  of  trage- 
dy from  JEschylus,  ii.  356.  A  saying 
of  bis,  434 

S9phronfne,  a  daughter  of  Diony- 
sius  the  elder,  by  AristoroacheM  ir. 
145. 

Soronu9,  /ather  of  Attilia,  Cato's 
first  wife,  iii.  321. 

Sorex  the  mimic,  one  of  the  people 
that  Sylla  amused  himself  with,  ii. 
342. 

SomatitUf  an  officer  under  Lucul- 
Itts,  defeau  a  party  of  Hithridates' 
that  attacked  a  convoy,  ii.  384.  Left 
in  Pontua  by  Lucullus,  392: 

Sombiuit  mijuiter  to  Ptolemy  Phi- 
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lopater^  forms  a  aobeme  against  Clco* 
menea,  lii.  408. 

Soaicle*  and  Amimnu  thrust  Aria- 
ii)en«:8y  Xerze»'  brave  admiral,  with 
their  pikea  into  the  seat  i<  2*^2* 

Som^enew,  a  fnend  of  Demetrius 
Poliorcetest  iv.  79. 

Son9,  the  Syracusan,  his  infamous 
character,  iv.  162.  Plots  against 
Dion,  ib.  Condemned  by  the  Syra- 
auaaiis>  and  capiuUy  punished,  163. 

Soto,  though  sister  to  Abantidas, 
the  reigning  tyrant  of  Sicyun,  saves 
Aratua  when  a  child,  iv.  24o. 

Sottitu  Senecio,  a  Homan  of  consu- 
lar dignity,  Plumrch  dedicates  his 
Laves  to  him,  i.  1.  iv.  142. 

S99nus,  Mark  Antony's  lieutenant, 
iv.404, 

Sottratu9,  a  person  of  great  autho- 
rity in  ttyracuse,  invites  Pyrrhus 
into  Sicily,  ii.  228.  Pyrrhus  grows 
jealous  ot  him,  and  he  is  forced  to 
fly,»6. 

SoteriOf  a  feast  in  honour  of  Ara- 
tus,  the  deliverer  of  his  country,  iv. 
277. 

Saui,  its  immortality,  i.  58.  Pos- 
sessed of  a  self-directing  power, 
ii.  256. 

S9US9  king  of  Sparta,  one  of  the  an- 
cestors of  JLycuigus,  i.  66.  Under 
his  conduct  the  Spartans  subdue  the 
Helots,  ib.  He  overreaches  the  Cli- 
torians,  ib. 

Sow,  the  wild  one  of  Crommyon, 
1.6. 

t  Spatdardt  disciplined  in  the  Ro- 
man manner,  and  a  number  of  their 
children  educated  bv  order  of  Serto- 
rius,  iii.  12.  *  They  devoted  their  tives 
for  their  generals,  13. 

SpanuM  makes  Sertorius  a  present  of 
a  white  hind,  iii  10. 

Sparandxes  the  eunuch,  employed 
by  Paiysstis  to  ruin  Mithridates  the 
Peraan,  iv.  226. 

t  Sparta  the  only  city  where  riches 
had  no  influence,  Plutus  being  there 
lame  as  well  as  blind,  i.  76.  I'he 
whole  city,  in  the  regularity  which 
the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  ob- 
serve, resembles  one  ^reat  camp,  90. 
Luxury  enters  that  city  along  with 
money,  iii,  371.  United  by  Philo. 
pcemen  to  the  Achxan  league,  ii. 
176.    Oppressed  by  tyrants,  177. 

Spartaeui  the  gladiator,  originally 
a  liirscian  shepherd,  but  a  msn  of 
great  spirit  and  understanding,  ii.  455. 
The  prodigy  of  a  snake  twining  about 
his  face  explained  by  his  wife,  ib.  He 
escapes  by  8tn.tagem  froiQ  a  moan* 
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tain  where  he  was  besieged,  pttts  the 
Bomans  to  flight,  and  takes  their 
camp,  456.  Defeats  Furius,  the  lieu- 
tenant of  Varinus,  and  Cosnnios,  Va- 
rinus'  colleague,  ib.  Makes  his  way 
in  spite  of  Lentulus  and  Cassias,  457. 
Beats  Mummius,  lieutenant  to  Cras- 
sus,  ib.  Finds  a  method  of  gettiiu^ 
over  the  wall  which  Crassus  buitt 
across  the  peninsula'  of  Rbegium, 
458.  His  subsequent  success  makes 
his  troops  refractory,  and  he  is  forced 
to  try  a  general  action,  ib.  Previous 
to  this  be  kills  his  horse,  459.  He 
makes  great  bavock  of  the  enemy, 
kills  two  centurions  with  his  own 
hand,  and  falls  overpowered  by  num- 
bers, ib, 

t  Spartana,  the  privacy  of  their 
commerce  with  their  brides,  t.  80. 
The  education  of  their  children,  82. 
The  chief  end  of  their  discipline  was 
to  teach  them  obedience,  patience 
under  toil,  and  ambition  to  conquer, 

83.  Their  beds,  ib      Their  thefts, 

84.  Whipped  for  want  of  dexterity, 
if  discovered  in  their  thefts,  ib.  The 
resolution  of  a  young  Spartan,  in  suf- 
fering a  fox  which  he  had  stolen,  to 
gnaw  out  his  bowels,  rather  than  he 
would  he  detected,  ib.  Their  short 
sayings  snd  sharp  repartees,  85. 
Their  poetiy  and  music,  87  Sacrifice 
to  the  Muses  before  a  battle,  88. 
Nourish  their  hair,  and  dress  it  ele^ 
gantly,  89.  Their  diet  better,  and 
discipline  less  severe,  in  time  of  war^ 
ib.  The  method  of  electing  their 
senators,  91.  Their  burials,  and  time 
of  mourning,  92.  Their  AmbuBcade,  a 
cruel  way  ct  lessening  the  number  of 
the  Behtst  93.  Applied  to  by  the 
people  of  other  countries  for  gene- 
rals, 97.  Their  vouth  seasoned  with 
an  early  desire  of  glory  and  dread  of 
disgrace,  ii.  282.  See  LaceiUtmO'^ 
idans. 

&tario  the  Rhodian,  iii.  300. 

Spartcn  the  Boeotian  general,  de- 
feats the  Athenians,  iii.  63. 

Spendon,  a  Lacedaemonian  poet,  i. 
94, 

t  SphercUus,  river,  i.  25. 

Speurippua  the  philosopher,  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  Dion  at 
Athens,  iv.  151.  Dion  gave  him  a 
piece  of  pleasure-ground  when  he 
went  to  Sicily,  ib. 

t  Sphaaeria,  isle  of,  i.  330.  ii.  423. 

SpLeruf  the  historian,  his  account 
of  the  number  of  Lycurgus'  associates, 
i.71. 

Spfumu  the  Borysthenite^  instructs 
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Cleomenet  in  philoaophj,  iii.  384.  Af- 
sisti  htm  in  form ing the  Sparun  youth, 
391. 

I  Sphettut,  •  borough  of  Attica,  i.  8. 

SphtneM,  the  tnie  nsme  ot  C«knui, 
iii.  Ji30. 

SptdfiTf  an  ivory  one  given  by  way 
of  gratuity  to  Hortensius  in  a  certain 
cauae,  it.  6.  Cicero  ralliea  him  upon 
it.  7. 

Sphodriat  the  Spartan,  of  a  violent 
temper,  and  very  capable  of  bein^ 
flattered,  iii.  68.  Attempts  the  Pi- 
rxus,  ib. 

SphraHHdet,  nymphs  so  called,  ii. 
123. 

SpiciUuM  the  gladiator,  iv.  283. 

Spiiaher  the  consul,  why  he  favour- 
ed Pompey*s  appointment  to  the  so- 
vereign command  tor  supplying  Rome 
with  corn,  iii.  V25. 

SpitUher,  Domitius,  and  Scipio,  con- 
tend for  Caesar's  pontificate  before  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  iii.  141.  263. 

Spiral  form  of  drawing  up  an  army, 
ii.  170 

Spithridafet,  a  Persian  officer,  killed 
by  Clitus  in  tbe  instant  that  he  was 
aiming  a  blow  at  Alexander,  iii.  171, 
172. 

Spithidatett  the  father  of  Mega- 
bates,  iii.  52.  Brought  over  to  the 
Grecian  interest  by  Lysander,  ib. 

Spitrina,  one  of  Otho's  generals, 
iv.  303 

Spiiritu  Lartim  assists  in  defending 
the  bridge  against  Porsenna,  i.  177. 

See  the  other  Spuhii  vnder  their  fa- 
mily namet. 

f  Stoffira,  the  birth-place  of  Aria- 
totle,  iii.  163.  Rebuilt  at  his  request, 
ib, 

Siuphylv8^  son  of  Theseus  by  Ari- 
adne, i.  13. 

Stars t  the  opinions  of  Anaxagoras 
snd  other  philosophers  concerning 
them.  ii.  28b,  289. 

Staricratet  makes  a  proposal  to 
Alexander  to  cut  Mount  Athos  into  a 
«tatue,  iii.  225. 

Statetman,  what  course  he  should 
steer,  iii.  286.  068. 

StatianuSf  one  of  Antony's  officers, 
killed  by  the  Parthians,  iv  107. 

StaHra,  sister  to  Mithridates,  the 
fortitude  with  which  she  dies,  ii. 
386. 

StaHra^  wife  of  Darius,  treated  with 

S^at  respect  by  Alexander,  iii.  177. 
ies  in  child-bed,  187. 
StaHra,  daughter  of  Darius,   and 
wife  of  Alexander,  iii.  223.    Murdered 
by  Roxana,  229. 


Stoii'ra,  wife  of  ArtaxerxesVheoion, 
iv.  216.  Poisoned  by  Par)'satis,  the 
queen-mother,  ib. 

StativM  MarcuM,  kills  Piso,  iv.  297. 

StatylUut  affects  to  imiute  Cato  of 
Utica,  ill.  362.  Would  have  killed 
himself  ss  he  did,  had  be  not  been 
prevented,  367.  A  friend  of  Bnitus» 
f^.;  iv.  183  His  hardy  enterpiise» 
2U9.    His  death,  f6. 

Stephen,  an  experiment  of  the  power 
of  naphtha  made  in  the  presence  of 
Alexander  upon  his  l>ody,  iii.  193. 

Stephanut,  iii.  459. 

Stetimbrotut  the  historian,  censored 
for  inconustency,  i.  269.  279.  His  ac- 
count of  Cimon,  ii.  352. 

Sthenie,  sn  orator  of  Himera,  iii.  90. 
For  a  frank  and  bold  saying  of  his, 
he  and  his  fellow-citizens  are  spared 
by  Pompey,  ib. 

Stilbiiie*  the  diviner,  attends  Nicias 
into  Sicily,  ii  442. 

Stilpo  the  philosopher,  telU  Deme- 
trius,— '*  He  found  none  that  wanted 
to  steal  any  knowledge,'*  iv.  49. 

t  Stiris,  in  Phocis,  ii.350. 

Stira,  ward  of,  i.  345. 

Stoic  philotophy,  iii.  384. 

Sti^abo  the  philosopher,  ti«  398. 

Strabot  the  father  ot  Pompey,  hated 
by  the  people  as  much  as  bis  son  was 
beloved,  iii.  83.  Killed  by  lightning, 
ib. 

Straits  of  VhermopyUt,  Ui.  61. 167 ; 
iv.  08.  OfSalamis,  i  200.  OfSym- 
bolum,  iv.  200. 

StratagemM !  of  Alcibiades,  i.  348. 
350.  Ot  Aratus,  iv.  241-^.  259.  264. 
Of  Czsar,  iii.  250.  Of  Dion,  iv  157. 
Of  Eumenes,  iii.  30.  33.  Of  Hannibal, 
i.  291.  302.  311.  Of  Luculius,  ii.  373. 
383.  Of  Mithridates,  384.  Of  Nicias, 
434.  Of  the  Parthians,  iv.  108  112, 
Of  Sertorius,  iii.  13. 15  17.  Of  Solon, 
i.  138.  Of  Spartacus,  ii.  456.  Of 
Thcmistocles,  i.  200.  Of  Tiribazus, 
iv.  233.    Of  Timeleon,  i.  402. 

Strato,  the  friend  of  Brutus,  said 
to  have  assisted  him  in  despatching 
himself,  iv.  210. 

Stratoclet,  the  Athenian  orator,  iv. 
50.  His  impudence  and  servility,  tb. 
The  extravagant  decrees  he  procured 
in  favour  of  Antigonus  and  Demetrius, 
ib. 

Sirattmioe,  a  &vourite  concubine  to 
Mithridates,  iii.  113. 

Straioniee,  daughter  of  Demetrius 
by  Phila,  iv.  65.  Married  to  Seleucus, 
ib.  by  whom  she  has  a  son,  70.  Given 
up  by  Seleucus  to  his  son  Antiochas, 


sus 

who  was  discovered  to  be  despentely 
in  love  with  her,7l, 

SirtUomcCt  daughter    of  CorrzuSy 
and  wife  of  Antigonus,  iv.  44. 
StratOfdcuat  i.  97. 
f  Sucro^  river,  iii.  96. 
Suetonius  Paitlinus,  one  of  Otho's 
generftW  iv.  375. 
t   ^^MifLiii.  249. 
iSWrtVilf  nindemned,  iii.  406. 
SiiiHutt  why  a  Uoman  name,  i.  173. 
Siilpiti-ua^T  Sul/dciua,  elected  con- 
sul. i\i   350.   '. 

SiilfritiuSi  a  bold  and  insolent  tri- 
bune of  the  peqnie,  brings  Marlus 
into  the  forum,  and  declares  him  pro- 
consul and  general  in  the  Mithridatic 
war,  ii  269.  316.  Talces  a  guard  of 
SIX  hundred  horse,  whom  .he  calls  his 
ant i -senators,  217.  Kills  tlie  son  of 
Vompeius  Rufus  the  consul,  ib.  Con- 
demned by  the  senate,  318.  Betrayed 
by  one  of  his  slaves,  ib.  and  executed, 
ib. 

Stdpicius   Quintii9   degraded    from 
the  priesthood,  ii.  7i. 
Sulpitiuif  Cains,  iv  15. 
Stdpitiua    the     Intcnxxt    declares 
Potnpey  sole  consul,  iii.  130. 

Sulpiiiu»,  who  commanded  in  Ma- 
cedonia, ii  184. 

Sun,    eclipses  of  it,  iii.  61.    The 
opinion  of  astronomers  concerning  its 
motions,  iii  287. 
f  Sumum,  iv.  263. 
Superaiitiaii,  the  great  evil  of  it,  iii. 
227 

Sw^utj  the  Parthian  general  ii. 
469.  His  character,  ib.  The  privi- 
lege of  his  family  to  crown  the  king 
of  Parthia,  ib.  He  hides  his  main 
force  behind  the  first  ranks,  471.  De- 
feats Crassus  with  great  slaughter, 
473 — 4.  Sends  proposals  of  a  con- 
ference, in  order  to  be  informed  whe- 
ther Crassus  was  retired  into  Carra; 
or  not,  478.  By  his  artful  measures 
gets  Crassus  into  bis  hands,  481. 
Sends  the  head  of  Crassus  to  Orodes, 
ib.  Burlesques  the  Roman  triumph, 
ib.  Produces  tu  the  senate  of  Seleucia 
the  books  found  in  the  baggage  of 
Roscius,  482,  This  puts  the  senators 
in  mind  of  ^sop*s  wallet,  ib.  His 
army  compared  to  the  serpents  called 
ScytaUt  ib.  He  is  put  to  death  by 
Orodes,  483. 

Sumamei.     See  JSi*atRe9. 
t  SuBOt  iii.  58.    The  wealth  there 
found  by  Alexander,  194. 

SuaandtkreBt  uncle  to  Pharnabazus, 
undertakes  to.despatch  Alcibiades,  i. 


t  Suhitofh  i.  245.  Taken  and  re- 
taken '.he  same  day,  248. 

t  Sybaris,  a  city  in  Lucania,  colo- 
nized by  Pericles,  and  called  Thurii, 
i.266 

Sybante  says, — "  it  was  no  wonder 
that  the  Spartans  freely  risked  their 
lives,  because  they  had  nothing  worth 
living  for,"  ii.  38. 

Sycophant,  the  original  meaning  of 
the  word,  i.  154. 

Stlla,  Lucius  Cornelius,  the  con- 
sul Rufinus  was  one  of  his  ancestors, 
ii.  308.  Born  to  a  scanty  fortune,  ib^ 
His  figure,  309.  Whence  his  name  of 
Sylla^  ib  Fond  of  players  and  jesters, 
and  joins  in  every  drollery  in  com- 
pany, though  grave  and  austere  when 
ne  had  bu.siness  to  transact,  ib.  Ad- 
dicted to  debauchery  through  life,  ib. 
Nicopolis  the  courtesan  leaves  him 
her  estate,  ib  His  mother-in-law 
does  the  same,  ib  He  goes  quxstor 
with  Marius  into  Africa,  ib.  Gains 
great  honour  in  the  military  depart- 
nie'at.  ib.  Makes  a  friend  of  Boccbus, 
king  eliJUpper  Numidia,  ib.  Bocchus 
delivers  up  Jugurtha  to  him,  310. 
Marius  is  jealous  of  Sylla's  fame,  ib. 
That  jealousy  is  increased  by  the  sig- 
net which  Sylla  makes  4ise  of,  ib  Yet 
Marius  continues  to  employ  him  in 
his  wars,  ib.  Sylla  takes  Copillus, 
chief  of  the  Tectosagx,  prisoner,  t&. 
Persuades  the  Marsi  to  declare  for 
the  Romans,  ib.  Acta  under  Catulusf' 
the  colleague  of  Marius,  ib  Pro- 
cures provisions  for  the  camps  both 
of  Catulus  and  Marius,  ib.  Applies 
for  the  practorship,  and  loses  it,  311. 
Gains  it  the  next  year,  ib.  Caesar 
tells  him  he  bought  it,  ib.  Re-esta- 
blishes  Ariobarzanes  in  Cappadocia, 
and  restrains  Mithridates  in  his  pro- 
gress of  power,  1*6.  Is  the  first  Roman 
that  received  an  ambassador  from  Par- 
thia, ib.  A  person  in  the  train  of 
that  ambassador  fore  tels  Sylla's  future 
greatness,  312.  Censorinus  prepares 
to  accuse  him  of  extortion,  but  does 
not  proceed,  ib.  The  quarrel  be- 
tween Sylla  and  Marius  breaks  out 
afresh,  on  occasion  of  Bocchus*  erect- 
ing certain  statues  in  the  Capitol,  ib. 
Sylla  performs  great  things  in  the 
Marsian  war,  ib.  His  enemies  repre- 
sent him  rather  as  a  fortunate  than  a 
great  general,  ib.  He  glories  in  being 
the  favourite  of  fortune,  ib.  Advises 
Lucullus  to  attend  to  the  visions  of 
the  ni^ht,  313.  Has  many  inconsist- 
encies m  his  character,  ib.  Overlooks 
the  crime  of  his  soldiers  in  killing  Al- 
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binui  one  of  bi«  lieu  tenant  314. 
Elected  consul  with  Quintui  Pom- 
peiuB,  when  he  w&t  fifty  years  of  age, 
ih.  Marries  Cttcilisy  the  dauirhter 
of  Metellus,  the  chief  pontiff;  ib. 
The  names  of  others  of  his  wives,  t6. 
Ambitious  of  the  conduct  of  the  Mith- 
ridatic  war,  ib.  Finds  a  rival  for 
that  post  in  Marius,  ib.  Prodigies 
announces  the  civil  war,  ib.  The  ob- 
servatioos  of  the  Tuscan  diviners  upon 
them,  315.  Sulpitius,  the  abandoned 
tribune,  decrees  the  command  in  the 
Mithridatic  war  to  Marius,  316. 
Pompeius  Rofus  and  Sylla  order  a 
cessation  of  all  public  business,  ib. 
S\na  is  compelled  by  Sulpitius  to  re- 
voke it,  ib.  The  son  of  Pompeius  is 
kHIed,  and  Sylla  saves  hU  life  by 
escaping  into  the  house  of  Marins,  ib. 
Sylla  gets  to  the  camp  before  Maritis* 
officers,  and  they  are  stoned,  s^.  Ma- 
rius  plunders,  and  puti»  to  death  the 
frienas  of  Sylla  in  Ro.i>e,  ib^  Sylla 
marches  to  Uome,  id  Attacks  it  with 
fire  and  sword,  317.  Mnrms  is  forced 
to-  fly,  ib.  Sylla  assembles*  tlie  se- 
nate, and  gets  Marius  anrf  i<nlpitius 
condemned  to  death,  olH  Sets  a 
price  upon  the  head  of  Mar-n--  ib. 
The  people  reject  his  neph*  w  Nc.nhis, 
in  his  application  for  the  cotisulship, 
ib.    His  saying  upon  it,  1*6.     He  pro- 

KBses  Cinna,  who  wss  of  the  opposite 
ction,  for  the  consulship ;  hut  first 
makes  him  a<i^ear  to  do  nothing 
against  him,  iS.  Cinna  Is  no  sooner 
elected  than  he  impeaches  Sylia.  ib 
Sylla  leaves  the  impeschment  behind 
him,  and  sets  forward  agains.  Mith- 
ridates,  ib.  Prodigy  that  happened 
to  Mtthridates,  and  other  circum- 
stances of  his  atfTaire,  »&.  On  the  ar- 
rival of  Sylla  in  Greece,  all  the  cities, 
except  Athens,  submit  to  him,  319. 
He  besieges  Athens,  which  was  held 
by  the  tyrant  AristJon  for  Mirhri- 
dale«,  ib.  Cuts  down  the  groves  of 
the  Academy  and  Lyceum,  ib.  Vio- 
lates the  treasures  of  Greece,  and 
spares  not  even  the  temples,  ib.  His 
saying  upon  Caphis'  scruple  to  touch 
those  of  Delphi,  330.  Aristion  insults 
him  and  Metella  from  the  walls  321. 
Famine  prevails  in  Athens,  t6.  The 
tyrant's  extreme  insolence  and  cruelty 
to  the  people  during  the  famine,  ib. 
Sylla  scales  the  walu  near  the  Hep- 
tachalcos,  ib»  He  pulls  down  part 
of  the  wall,  and  enters  the  town  at 
midnight,  ib.  A  dreadful  slaughter 
ensues,  ib.  Sylla  at  last  stops  the 
carnage,  33t:    What  he  taid  on  that 


occasion,  ib.  The  tyrant  retires  to 
the  citadel,  ib.  Is  forced  to  surren- 
der for  want  of  water,  ib,  Sylla 
likewise  takes  the  Piraeus,  and  lays 
most  of  it  in  ashes,  ib.  Taxiles,  the 
enemy's  general,  moves  down  from 
Thrace  with  a  great  army,  ib.  Sylla 
marchea  into  Boeotia  for  th^  sake  of 
provisions,  323.  Hortensiu^joins  him 
with  a  reinforcement  from  Thessaly, 
ib.  His  army  but  a  handful  in  com- 
parison of  the  enemy,  ib.  He  keeps 
close  in  his  entrenchments,  and  the 
enemy  straggle  off,  324  In  their 
excursions  they  sack  the  cities  of 
Panopea  and  Lebadia,  ib,  Sylla  tries 
whetner  labour  would  not  make  his 
troops  more  willing  to  fiice  danger, 
and  it  has  its  effect,  ib.  Orders  them 
to  seize  a  difficuh  post  sword  in 
hand,  ib.  Archetails  moves  a^Tainst 
Chaeronea,  and  Sylla  sends  it  sue- 
cours,  ib.  Circumstances  previous 
to  the  battle  of  Chaeronea,  ib.  The 
battle  described,  326.  Out  of  such 
prodigious  numbers  of  the  enemy, 
only  ten  thousand  reach  Chalcis, 
32r  Sylla  misses  only  fourteen  men, 
ib.  He  inscribes  his  trophies  to  Mars, 
Victory,  and  Venus,  ib.  Celebrates 
games  at  Thebes,  328.  Takes  fi-om 
the  Thebans  half  their  territories,  ib, 
Marches  to  oppose  Flaccus,  but  re- 
turns upon  intelligence  that  DorylaOs 
had  entered  Boeotia  with  Mithridates* 
best  troops,  ib.  That  general  accuses 
ArchelaOs  of  treachery;  but,  after 
some  slight  skirmishes  with  Sylla, 
agrees  with  ArchelaOs  that  the  war 
ought  to  be  protracted,  ib.  Yet  the 
plains  of  Orchomenos  tempt  the  king's 
generals  Uf  engage,  ib.  Account  of 
the  battle,  329  Metella  comes  Irom 
Rome  with  an  account  that  Cinna  and 
Carbo,  beside  other  outrages,  had 
burnt  Sylla's  houses,  ib.  ArchelaOs 
proposes  a  peace,  ib.  The  conditions 
on  which  SylUi  grants  it,  330.  Mt- 
thridates demurs,  and  desires  to  be 
excused  as  to  certain  articles,  ib.  The 
rather  because  Fimbria,  who  had  kill- 
ed the  consul  Flaccus,  was  marching 
against  him,  331.  But  Sylla,  who  has 
an  interview  with  him  at  Dardanus, 
obliges  him  to  ratify  the  whole,  ib. 
He  reconciles  Ariobarzanes  and  Nico- 
medes  to  him,  332.  Mithridates  de- 
livers up  seventy  of  his  ships,  and 
five  hundred  archers,  ib.  The  Ro- 
mans think  the  conditions  too  easy  for 
that  prince,  who  had  murdered  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  Romans  in  one 
day,  ib,    Sylla  marches  against  Pirn- 
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^ria,  who  was  encamped  at  Tbyttira, 
ib.  Fimbria's  troopa  p^  aver  to  Sylltt, 
and  Fimbria  kUb  himBelf,  ib,  SjUa 
lays  a  fine  upon  Asia  of  twenty  thou- 
sand talents,  and  compels  the  people 
to  quarter  his  soldiers,  at  a  vast  ex- 
pense, ib.  He  sails  to  Athens,  where 
he  IS  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of 
Ceres,  ib.  Carries  from  thence  the 
library  ol'  Apellicon,  in  which  were 
the  works  of  Aristotle  snd  Theo- 
phrasttts,  ib,  Haring  something  of 
the  gout,  he  goes  to  the  warm  batn  of 
.Sdepsus,  333.  Encourages  the  Alse- 
ans  to  rebuild  their  city,  ib.  Goes  to 
Apollonia,  where  a  satyr  is  brought  to 
him  from  a  place  called  Nymphxum, 
ib*  He  is  afraid  that  his  troops  will 
dwpei  se  as  soon  as  they  reach  Italy ; 
but  they  voluntarily  come  and  take  an 
oath  to  stand  by  him  to  the  last,  ib, 
HiAS  to  cope  with  fifteen  generals  in 
Italy,  who  have  under  them  twenty- 
five  legions,  334  Several  presages  of 
his  being  victorious,  ib.  He  defeats 
young  Marius,  and  Norbanus  the  con- 
sul, ib  Other  predictions  and  pre- 
aages,  ib  Marcus  Lucullus,  one  of 
Sylla's  lieutenanti^  defeats  the  eneyny 
with  a  very  inferior  force,  ib,  Sylla 
corrupts  Scipio's  soldiers,  under  pre- 
tence of  treating  of  peace,  ib.  Beats 
Manila,  now  consul,  and  kills  ten 
thousand  men,  with  the  loss  only  of 
twenty-three,  335.  His  lieutenants 
ai«  every  where  victorious,  ib,  Carfoo 
passes  over  into  Africa,  ib.  Sylla's 
last  conflict  is  with  Telesinus  the 
Samnite,  whom  he  overcomes  with 
difficulty,  336.  The  battle  described, 
ib.  Sylla  wears  in  all  his  battles  a 
goiden  image  of  Apollo»  337.  His 
address  to  it  on  this  occasion,  ib.  Cras- 
sus'  great  services  in  the  action  with 
Telesinus,  ib.  The  remains  of  the 
broken  faction  send  deputies  to  him 
at  Antemna,  338.  He  promises  them 
impunity  on  certain  conditions ;  but, 
after  they  have  performed  the  condi- 
tions, destroys  them  in  cold  blood  in 
the  Circus  at  Rome,  ib.  The  senate, 
which  he  is  haranguing,  listens  with 
terror  to  their  cries,  ib.  What  he  said 
upon  it,  ib.  He  fills  the  city  with  mas* 
aacres,  ib  C.  Metellus  ventures  to 
ask  him  when  there  would  be  an  end 
of  them,  ib.  Hit  proseriptiona  and 
confiscations,  339.  Young  Marius  killa 
himself  at  Pneneate,  ib.  SyUa's  cru- 
elty to  the  people  of  that  place,  ib. 
The  noble  behaviour  of  one  of  Sylla'a 
firienda  in  that  city,  340.  Catiline  bav* 
ing  killed  his  own  brother,  Sylh^at 
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his  request,  pots  him  avongst  th« 
proacnl>ed,  ib.  Sylla  declarea  him* 
self  dictator,  ib.  Makea  Poaipey  dt. 
voi«e  hia  wife,  and  marry  hia  daugb* 
ter-in-law  JEmilia,  ib.  Luculhia  OfeTia, 
who  had  acted  aa  his  lieutenant  against 
Pneneste,  aspires  to  the  consulship 
without  his  consent,  and  is  killed  bV 
his  order,  ib.  Sylla  leads  up  his  tn* 
umph,  in  which  the  restored  exiles 
make  the  most  agreeable  appearance* 
341.  Takea  the  additional  name  of 
Felix,  ib.  Gives  the  names  of  Faus- 
tua  and  Fausta  to  the  twins  he  had  by 
Metella,  ib.  Lays  down  the  dictator- 
ship, ib  Dedicates  the  tenths  of  his 
suhsunce  to  Hercules,  ib.  Metella 
dies,  and  he  marries  Valeria,  342.  Falls 
into  the  lousy  disease,  ib.  Circum- 
St  ances  preceding  his  death,  343.  His 
burial  and  epitaph,  344. 

Stfiia.  Seztitts,  i.  41. 

SjflUt^  a  poem  so  called,  iv.  151. 

Sylyiih  iUa,  or  Rhea,  daughter  of 
Mumitor,  and  mother  of  Romulus  and 
Remus,  i.  30. 

tiSym6«/iim,iv.  300. 

5ynaiiM,  governor  of  Minoa,iv.  157. 
A  friend  of  Dion,  ib, 

f  StfracMdn*^  their  war  with  the 
Athenians  ii.  434.  Decoyed  to  Ca* 
tana  by  Nicias,  ib.  Instead  of  fifteen 
generals,  elect  three,  whom  they  in* 
vest  with  a  discretionary  power,  ib» 
Draw  a  cross-wall  from  the  citv  to 
hinder  the  Athenians  from  finishing 
theirs,  436.  Ready  to  capitulate  wheo 
Gyiippus  arrives,  437.  Give  the  Athe* 
niaqa  a  tdal  defeat  under  the  con* 
duct  of  Gyiippus,  438.  Keep  a  fes- 
tival in  memory  of  their  taking  Nicias 
prisoner,  446.  Delivered  hy  Dion 
from  the  tyranny  of  Dionyaius,  iv.  164b 
Their  ingratitude  to  Dion,  165.  Recal 
that  deliverer,  166.  Their  miserable 
aUte  after  his  death*  i.  395.  Theff 
affairs  retrieved  by  Timoleon»  413,  €f 
•eq. 

\  Syraeu&e^  a  Corinthian  colony,  i. 
396^  n. :  iv.  167.  Besieged  by  the  Bo- 
mans.    See  JMoneefiiic. 

Syimu,  said  to  be  descended  from 
Syrus  the  son  of  Apollo,  and  the 
nymph  Sinope,  ii«  391. 

Syrmtu,  king  of  the  TribaUi,  Alex- 
ander defeats  him  soon  sfier  his  a& 
cession,  iiL  167. 

flfyr<M.iv.156. 

SjfruMt  son  of  Apollo,  ii.  39L 

,    T. 
TABLE,  Cato  the  Censor  thought 
it  the  properest  piaoefor  die  f 
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of  freodthipi,  U.  156.  Ci^to'i  «Kree- 
ftblr  behay  iuur  at  hi»  own  table,  ih.  He 
would  aufier  no  evil  to  be  spoken  m  it 
of  uny  man  whatever,  ib. 

Tabl'Mf  silver  ones,  which  Caius 
Gracc'»M4Swa8  possessed  of,  ili.  414. 

TocAm  the  Egyptian,  entertains 
AgesiUus  in  his  service,  iii  78  Leaves 
Agesilaus  only  the  command  of  the 
mercenaries,  79.  Agesilaus  g;oes  over 
from  him  to  Nectanabis,  80  Tachos, 
thus  deserted,  takes  to  flight,  81 

Tudta,  the  muse  to  whom  Numa 
pays  his  homage,  i.  1U8. 

Tartic9,  il  166. 

t  T^narut,  iii.  102 ;  iii.  308 :  iv.  136. 

f  To^it,  river,  iv  15. 

Tatadu9,  a  young  Roman  of  note  at 
the  time  of  the  ntpe  of  the  Sabine 
▼irjC'nS  i-  41  i  iii  8^. 

Talatio,  the  nuptial  acclamation, 
supposed  to  be  first  used  on  his  ac- 
count, i.  41  s  iii  86. 

-(■  TaUiura,  ii.  386. 

\  Tamyn>g,  iii.  295. 

+  Tattagra,  i.  265 ;  ii  50.  366. 

t  Tanaitt  river,  iii  302. 

t  TajhAoM'rM,  iv.  140. 

Tarchetiut,  king  of  Albs,  i.  29. 

Turcwuiemutt  kmg  of  Upper  Cilicta, 
is  in  Antony's  army,  iv.  122. 

f  TarentmeM  call  in  Pyrrhus  to  their 
assistance  against  the  Romans,  ii.215. 
One  of  their  citizens  warns  them  of 
the  restraints  they  would  be  laid  un- 
der, ib.    Their  archers,  iii.  387. 

f  Tarenhtm  recovered  from  Han- 
nibal by  Fabius  Maximus  by  means  of 
a  woman,  i  3l2.  Fabiussaid,  he  would 
leave  that  city  its  sngry  gods,  313. 

Tarpeia  betrays  the  Capitol  to  the 
Sabines,  who  promise  her  what  they 
wore  upon  their  left  arms,  i.  45.  She 
dies  overwhelmed  b^  their  shields,  s6. 

Turfeia,  a  vestal  virgin,  admitted  at 
Numa's  second  consecration,  i.  111. 

Tarpeitm  rock»  whence  so  called,  i. 
46. 

TVif^iM,  entrusted  by  Romulus  with 
the  dr: fence  of  the  Capitol  against 
Tatiiis,  I  45.  According  to  Juba  the 
l^siorian.  guiltv  of  betraying  it,  46. 

Tarquiniaxhe  vestal  virgin,  said  by 
some  to  have  given  a  field  to  the  pub- 
lic, whic))  was  afterwards  called  the 
CampuM  Jlfariiug^  i  261.  Uow  honour- 
ed »or  ilia»  jTjft,  ib 

Tarqidnivs,  son  of  Demaratus,  ac- 
eording  to  some  authors,  the  first  that 
triumphs  in  a  chnriot,  i.  44. 

TarqtdninB  Sf.rtut^  i.  163,  n. 

Tar^niv*  Shperbut^  either  ton  or 
Hpnd^MNi  of  Taniuinius  the  too  of 


IWiMffitus^  1.  174.  Attains  tie  K*. 
man  crown  in  an  iniquitous  msnner, 
and  governs  like  a  tyrant.  163.  Ex- 
pelleu  on  bis  son*s  committing  a  rape 
upon  Lucretia,  ib.  Sends  to  Some  to 
demand  his  goods,  165.  Fmds  shelter 
with  the  Tuscans,  who  send  him  back 
with  a  numerous  army,  170  Is  de^ 
feated,  and  his  son  Aruns  slain,  ib. 
Retires  to  Larus  Porsena  at  Clusium, 
176.  Refuses  to  refer  hia  caose  to 
Porsena,  179 

+  Torrocwiifl,  iii  275. 

Tarractiia,  ii.  270.272. 

TaiTuUiiM  marries  Larentia,  i.  31. 

Tarutiu9  calculates  the  day  and 
hour  of  •iomulus'  nativity,  from  the 
circumstances  and  .actions  of  hia  life, 
i.38. 

Tatia,  daughter  of  Tatius,  and  wife 
of  Numa,  i.  102. 

Tatiensea^  i.  48. 

TaUu9f  general  for  the  Sablnes, 
against  the  Romans,  i.  44.  Gives  the 
Ropnans  battle,  upon  which  the  ma. 
trons  interpose,  47.  Reigns  in  con- 
junction with  Romulus,  48.  Killed 
as  he  was  ascrificing  with  Romulus  at 
Lavinium,  52.  Buried  in  an  honour- 
able manner  on  Mount  Aventine,  i6. 

Tiiureua,  i.  133. 

f  TuurfnetdHm^  i.  402L 

laurus,  general  and  prime  minister 
in  Crete,  i  10.  His  connection  with 
Pasiphae,  12.  Vanquished  by  Theseus 
in  the  games,  which  Minos  exhibited, 
ib, 

t  TauruB,   mount  ii.   393 :  iv.   78. 

Taurut  commands  Augustus'  land- 
forces,  iv.  124 

Tax  paid  by  the  Greeks  for  carry* 
ing  on  the  Persian  war,  ii.  128. 

Taxe9  in  Greece  trebled  in  sixty 
years  time,  ii.  128. 

TaxileB,  Mithridates*  general,  comes 
down  from  Thrace  and  Macedon  to 
join  Archelatis,  ii.  322.  Defeated  by 
Murxna,  Sylla's  lieutenant,  326.  Sent 
by  Mithridates  to  Tigranes,  to  advise 
him  to  avoid  a  general  action  with 
the  Romans,  394  His  answer  to  Ti* 
granes,  who  observed  to  him  that  the 
Romans  were  flying.  396. 

Taxile*,  one  of  the  kings  of  India, 
the  extent  of  his  dominions,  ilL  277. 
His  sensible  address  to  Alexjuider, 
and  that  prince's  answer,  ib.  Gives 
and  receives  presents,  ib. 

t  Ta^getut,  I  82;  ii  364:  iii.  373. 

T«cA/t«n»  a  servant  o^*Arat«iJi,iv.  253. 

t  iectMOffaf  Sylla,  when  Keute. 
nant  t<>  Man  us,  takes  CopUktsy  chief 
of  the  Xecto»ag«,  prisoojeB,  ii.  311. 
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«.i.  23;iU.r7.  3r6.39a. 

Teget^,  ii.  51. 

t  Tegyr^ty  battle  of,  described^  ii. 
S\  This  battle  a  prelude  to  that  of 
Leiictra,  50. 

Teiu9,  Marcos,  or  rather  Aeeiu$,  if. 
331 

T^tamtnu  grandaon  of  Sciron,  i.  7. 

t  Telamon,  a  port  of  Tuscany,  ii. 
575. 

TeleeHdef,  his  verses,  in  which 
he  describes  the  power  of  Pericles 
amongst  the  Athenians,  i.  271.  Of 
Kicias.  ii.  421. 

Telemachus,  i.  29. 

Telemachtt9  the  Corinthian,  i  4<4. 

Teleontett  an  Athenian  tribe,  i.  153. 

Telephua  the  son  of  Hercules,  i.  28. 

Telenden^  one  of  the  auxiliaries 
whom  the  Syracusans  comtnisstoned 
to  jro  to  Dion,  iv.  166. 

Telennua  the  Samnite,  his  opera- 
tions against  Sylla,  ii.  336  He  de- 
cunips  in  the  night,  and  marches  to 
Rome*  ih. 

Telenppa,  a  courtesan  above  the 
condition  of  a  slave,  Alexander  assists 
a  privaie  soldier  in  his  application  to 
her.  iii  200. 

Tele9trt9  the  poet,  iii.  164. 

Teleutias,  half-brother  to  Agesilaus, 
appointed  admiral,  iii.  64 

Tellua  the  Athenian,  preferred  by 
Sr-io!*  in  point  of  happiness  to  Croesus, 
i.  184. 

T  //w,  her  temple,  iv.  188. 

fTelnu:9UM,V\\  159. 
Tempe^  the  chartss  of  that  vale 
described,    ii    185.     Pompey   passes 
through  it  after  the  battle  of  Pharsa- 
lia,  iii   1,6 

t  Tenchteri  and  XTnpete*^  iii.  248. 
Defeated  by  Cxsar,  i*. 

t '/>ne<&t,  ii.372 

7V;i««,  the  chariots  in  which  the 
images  of  the  gods  were  carried  in 
pn»cession,  i.  378. 

Trra'tw*.  i.  29. 

Terentia,  the  wife  of  Cicero,  med- 
dU  s  With  politics,  iii  16.  Proud,  and 
uneasy  in  her  temper,  23.  Hates 
Clodius,  ib  Neglects  Cicero  in  bis 
banishments,  33.     Divorced,  ib. 

TeretiHuM  Varro.     See  Varro. 

Terentiu9  Culeo  the  tribune,  per- 
miades  tne  peo()1e  to  give  order  for 
the  admission  of  manyjpersons  to  the 
right  of  citizens,  ii.  199. 

Terentiiu,  Lucius,  conspires  against 
?ompeius  Straho  and  his  son.  iii  85. 

TerenHut  said  to  be  the  person  who 
liiled  Galba,  iv.  297. 


Termeritm  Mitchiefj  a  proveibial  ex- 
pression, I  7. 

Termerut  slain  by  Hercules,  i.  7. 

Terminua  the  god  of  boundaries,  a 
temple  built  to  htm  by  Nuroa,  i.  119. 
His  sacrifices,  what,  ib. 

Terpander  the  poet,  i.  88.  94;  iii. 
375 

Tertia  the  little  daughter  of  Paulas 
fiinlius,  her  saying  **  Perseus  it 
dead,"  considered  as  a  lucky  omen, 
ii  9. 

Tertia,  sister  to  Clodius,  iv.  33. 

TeuerariuM  the  person  who  carried 
the  Word  in  the  Roman  army,  iv.  295. 

TfBtamentt,  or  wills,  i.  151. 

TethvB.  her  oracle.    See  Oracle, 

-fTetrapeka,  i  8. 

Teucer,  one  of  the  accusers  of  Al- 
ctbiades.  i  338. 

Teu/omitt,  one  of  the  principal 
offic(  rs  of  the  Arg} raspidea,  iii.  3Tn 
Conspires  against  Kumenes,  41. 

t  Dnitones  and  Cimbri  invade  Italy, 
ii.  249  Defeated  by  Marius,  257. 
See  Cimbti. 

ThaU'Ue  courtesan,  Ptolemy's  mis- 
tress,  persuades  Alexander  to  burn 
the  palace  of  Xerxes  in  Persepolis,  iii. 
196. 

T/to/aa  the  first  Roman  wife  who 
had  any  quarrel  with  her  mother-in- 
law,,  i  129. 

^Thalami^t,  Vi'i  374. 

Thaler,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men, 
i.  134.  Goea  upon  mercantile  bust- 
nesa  in  Asia,  133.  The  first  who  ex- 
tended his  inquiries  beyond  matten 
necensary  for  practice,  134. 

Thtilet  the  lyric  poet,  i.  68. 

Thal/u9  the  son  of  Cineas,  his  valour, 
iii.  205. 

f  Thapsacw,  iii  232 

f  ThapM^  u.  4^5 ;  iii.  271. 

Thar^efia,  i.  277. 

Tkargelion,  month  of,  i.  234.  355. 
iv.  48. 

Tharrytaa,  king  of  the  Molossians, 
ii.  205. 

f  ThananM  beaten  in  a  sea-fight,  ii. 

Thanan  marble,  iii.  323. 

\Tha$ua  1.270;  iv.  200. 

The€igene9t  commander  of  the  The- 
bans  against  PI.  I  lip  in  the  battle  of 
Chxronea,  iii.  168.  Falls  in  that  bat- 
tle, ib  The  noble  behaviour  of  hii 
sister,  ib. 

Theoiio  says — <*She  is  a  priestev 
for  prayer,  not  for  execration,**  i.  340. 

Th^aruku  the  MegalopoiiUiiy  iii. 
401. 
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nearide^t  wm  of  Dioofnat  tiM 
elder,  iv.  145. 

Theatit  who  Ay  50. 

Theatrical  BtUertainmenit,  i.  160; 
ill.  196  300.348  391. 

t  TTtebaitM,  suspected  by  the  Lace* 
dsmoniuis*  after  they  had  diatingulnh- 
ed  themaehres  as  auziliaiies  to  that 
people  in  the  first  battle  of  Mantinea, 
n.  43.  Their  decree  in  favour  of  the 
Athenians,  who  were  oppressed  br 
the  thirty  tyrants,  303.  Their  Kal- 
lant  behaviour  in  the  battle  of  Chac 
ronea,  and  retreat  after  it,  iii.  61.  in- 
vade Laconia»  74.  Pass  the  Euro- 
taa,75.  Lav  aiege  to  Sparta,  i^.  Re* 
volt  from  Alexander,  168.  The  terri- 
ble revenge  taken  by  Alexander,  t6. 
The  best  soldiers  in  Greece,  399. 

T^ebe^  daughter  of  Jason,  and  wife 
of  Alexander  the  tyrant  of  Phers,  ii. 
60.  Compassionates  the  siiflTerings  of 
Pelopidas,  and  visits  him  in  prison, 
ib.  Conspires  aipinst  her  husband* 
and  asrisU  in  killing  him,  67. 

^  7V6et,  its  dtadel  seized  by  Phoe- 
biaaa  the  Lacedaemonian,  iii.  67. 
Twice  taken  by  Demetrius  Poliorce- 
tes  within  a  short  period,  iv.  71, 72. 

+  TAmMyr«,ii  381. 

nemU,  iii.  209. 

Tbxmistoclxs,  the  son  of  Neocles, 
an  inferior  citizen  of  Athens,  i.  188. 
His  mother  a  foreigner,  ib.  Conse- 
qoentlv  deemed  illegitimate  by  the 
laws  or  Athens,  ib*  Declsres  that  the 
trophies  of  Miltiades  would  not  suffer 
him  to  sleep,  5. 191  Persuades  several 
of  the  nobilit;^  to  take  their  exercise 
amongst  the  illegitimate  at  Cynosar- 

Ses,  188.  Related  to  the  L^come- 
isns,  ib.  His  natural  qualities,  ib. 
What  bis  tutor  said  of  him,  189  Not 
acute  in  leamin^^  the  politer  arts  ib. 
The  names  of  his  masters,  ib.  The 
irreguULritiea  of  his  youth,  190  The 
emblem  by  which  his  father  endea- 
voured to  deter  him  from  aiming  at  a 
ahare  in  the  administration,  ib  His 
great  ambition,  ib.  His  difference 
with  Ariatides,  ib.  He  foresees  the 
Persian  war,  191.  Manages  the  public 
treasury  with  firudence,  ib,  Per- 
iuades  the  Athenians  to  build  ships, 
ib  Why  he  heaps  up  riches,  193. 
Draws  much  company  to  his  house  by 
entertaining  an  excellent  lyrist,  ib. 
Keeps  a  magnificent  equipage,  ib* 
Exhibits  a  tnredy  at  his  own  expense, 
ib.  Beloved  by  the  common  people, 
ib  What  passed  between  him  and 
Simontdes  the  poet,  io  Gives  Epi- 
cydea  money,  to  engage  him  not  to 


m^liir  theeoMMmd*  ISX 
the  interpreter  of  the  Persn 
aadors  to  death,  i^  Geta  Afthmlua 
degrsded,  194.  Raiaed  to  the  eoa- 
mvid  by  the  Atheniaii^  ik.  Per- 
auadea  them  to  quit  the  city,  aad  ea- 
bark  on  board  their  ahipa,  a6.  Givoa 
np  the  chief  eommand  of  the  coafe- 
deratea  to  Eutybiade%  and  tberel^ 
saves  Greece,  ib  PrcTents  Arehi- 
telea  firom  quitting  the  fieet,  i6.  The 
action  ai  Artemisium,  i^  Hia  atra- 
tagem  with  regard  to  the  Ioaimii% 
196.  ^  The  artifice  by  which  he  dre-w 
the  Athenians  to  the  abipe,  197. 
Hia  interpretaton  of  the  oracle  on- 
ceming  Salamis,  ib.  The  OMana  i»« 
made  use  of  to  get  money  for  the  em* 
barkation,  198.  He  procorea  a  decree 
for  recalling  Ariatides,  ib.  Hia  air 
awer  to  Eurybiades,  ib.  Retort  upon 
an  insolent  officer,  and  on  a  certain 
Eretrian,  199.  Hia  atratagem  io  pre- 
vent the  confederates  frona  aeparafc* 
ing,  ib  Xerxea,  in  consequence  of  a 
private  message  from  Themiatocles^ 

gives  orders  that  the  Greeks  alMuM 
e  surrounded  in  the  straita  of  Sala- 
mis,  200.  What  passed  between  Aria- 
tides and  Themistocles  cm  that  ooca* 
sion,  ib  Xerxea  aits  down  on  an  emi- 
nence to  view  the  sea-fight,  301. 
Themistocles  sacrifices  three  Peraiaa 
captives  to  Bacchus  Omestes,  ib, 
Happy  in  the  choice  of  time,  aa  w«^ 
as  place  for  engaging,  902.  The  bat- 
tle of  Salamis  described,  ib  Themis* 
tocles  sounds  Aristidea  about  break- 
ing down  the  bridge  over  the  Hel- 
lespont, 203.  Aristidea*  anawer,  ib. 
Themistocles,  under  pretence  of 
friendship,  adviaea  Xerxea  to  fly  be- 
fore his  bridge  over  the  Hellespont 
is  broken  down,  204^  Amongst  the 
cities,  £gina  beara  away  the  palm, 
and  amongst  the  comBBanden^  The- 
mistocles, '  ib.  How  honoured  at 
Sparta,  and  at  the  Olympie  games, 
ib  His  sayings,  905.  Heamuaeatbe 
Spartans  while  the  Atheniana  rebuild 
their  walls,  906.  He  fortifies  the  Pi- 
raeus, »6.  Encouragea  trade  and  na- 
vigation, which  greatly  advance  the 
democratic  party,  ib.  Placea  the  roa- 
trum  in  Pnyz,  so  aa  to  face  the  sea, 
ib.  Forma  a  design  to  increaae  the 
naval  strength  of  Athena,  ib.  Is  or 
dered  to  communicate  it  to  Ariatides 
907.  The  Athenians  reject  it,  be- 
cause it  is  an  unjust  o.  e,  A,  He  csr 
ries  it  against  a  proposal  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians in  the  aasembly  of  the 
Amphicty  onsy  ib,    Inouza  their  hatred 
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«D  that  tecourt*  and  that  of  the  other 
alliea  by  his  exactions,  ib.    What  he 
mAd  to  the  people  of  Androi»  and 
their  answer,  ib.  Enried  by  the  Athe- 
nians, and  forced  often  to  recount  his 
t>wn  services*  208.    He  offends  them 
^y  farther  building  the  temple   of 
Diana  Aristobale,  ib.  From  his  statue 
In  this  temple^  it  appeared  that  his  as- 
pect was«s  heroic  as  his  soul,  ib.   He 
IS  banished  bv  the  ostracism,  ib.    Re- 
fuses to  join  m  the  plot  of  Pausanias, 
but  does  not  discover  it,  209.  Accused 
€f  being  an  accomplice  in  it,  ib.    His 
defence  by  letter,  ib     The  Athenians 
send  persons  to  seise  him,  but  be 
escapes  to  Corcyra,  210.    Flies  from 
thence  to  the  court  of  Admetus,  king 
of  the  Molossiana,  who  had  long  been 
hia  enemy,  ib.     Embarks  at  Pydna 
Ibr  Asia,  211.  His  danger  near  Nazos, 
whither  he  wss  driven  by  a  storm,  ib. 
Part  of  his  treasures  conveyed  to  him 
by  his  friends,  and  the  rest  confis- 
cated, ib    He  arrives  at  Cuma,  where 
lie  finds  a  proclamation  of  the  king  of 
Persia*a  of  two  hundred  talents  re- 
ward Ibr  apprehending  him,  ib.    Flies 
from  thence  to  JEgae,  where  he  is 
ooneealed  by  his  friefid  Nicogenes, 
ih.     His  dresm,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  fiies  to  the  Persian  court,  ib. 
The  manner  of  his  conveyance,  ib. 
His  address  to  Artabanus,  212.    His 
speech  to  the  king,  213.    He  relates 
to  the  king  his  vision,  and  an  oracle 
be  had  from  Dodona,  ib.    The  joy 
bia  arrival  gave  the  king,  ib.    The 
courtiers  treat  him  with  rancour,  214. 
But,  at  his  second  audience,  the  king 
ipeaks  to  him  graciously,  tells  him  he 
owed  him  two  hundred  talents,  pro- 
mises'many  other  favours,  and  asks 
him  what  he  had  to  propose  concern- 
ing Greece,  ib.    He  desires  a  year  to 
learn  the  Persian  language,  ii.    The 
rreat  honours  conferred  on  him  by  the 
king,  and  the  free  intercourse  he  has 
with  him,  ib.    He  is  instructed  in  the 
learning  of  the  Magi,  214.    The  king 
is  reconciled  to  Demaratus  the  Lace- 
daemonian at  the  request  of  Themis- 
toc1e%  ib.  Gives  the  latter  three  cities 
for  his  maintenance^  215.  What  The- 
mistocles  said  to    his    children,  ib. 
Epizyes,  governor  of  the  Upper  Phry- 
gia,  employs  persons  to  assassinate 
him,  ib.     He  is  informed  of  it  in  a 
dream ;  in  consequence  of  which  he 
builds  a  temple  to  Cybele  Dindymene, 
and  consecrates  his  daughter  Mne- 
aiptolema  to  her  service,  ib      Asks 
the  govemer  of  Lydia'a  permisaion 


to  send  to  Athens  a  statue  of  braw 
which  he  found  in  Sardis,  ib  The 
governor  threatens  to  inform  the  king 
of  it,  216.  After  this»  he  behaves 
with  more  prudence,  and  lives  long 
in  great  security  in  Magnesia,  ib.  On 
the  revolt  of  Egypt,  aiid  the  great 
advantages  gained  by  Cimon  at  ses, 
the  king  calls  upon  Themistocles  to 
take  the  direction  of  an  expedition, 
ib,  Hia  reasons  for  declining  that 
command,  ib.  He  puts  a  period  to 
his  life,  by  drinking  bull's  blood,  2ir. 
How  many  years  ne  lived,  ib  His 
cliildren  by  his  two  wives,  ib.  The 
Msgnesians  erect  a  monument  to  his 
memorjr,  and  continue  the  honours 
and  privileges  granted  hia  posterity^ 
down  to  Plutarch's  time,  ib.  Verses 
in  the  nature  of  an  epitaph,  218. 

Theodeceea  of  Phaselis,  the  honours 
paid  by  Alexander  to  his  statue,  iii. 

irs 

Theodmw  accused  of  joining  Ald- 
biades  in  hts  burlesque  upon  the  mys- 
teries, i.  336. 

Tkeodonu  the  Athenian  high  priest, 
says,  the  execrations  pronounced 
against  Alcibisdes  were  null  of  them- 
selves, if  he  had  not  injured  the  com- 
monwealth, i.  351,  SS2. 

TheodoruB  the  Tarentine,  disgraced 
by  Alexander  for  his  infamous  traffic, 
iii.  178. 

Theodorui  the  atheist,  iii.  315. 

Tl»eodoruMj  tutor  to  Antyllus  the  son 
of  Antony,  his  viHany  and  puniah- 
ment,  iv.  135. 

Theodotft  iv.  14a 

TfteodotuM  of  Chios,  his  advice  to 
Ptolemy  to  take  awav  the  life  of  Pom- 
pey  the  Cireat,  iii.  150.  Flies,  and  lives 
a  wretched  vagabond,  153.  Put  to 
death  at  last  \.j  Brutus,  iv.  197. 

Theodoiw  tie  diviner,  ii.  210. 

Theomnuhf  the  academic,  iv.  19 L. 

TTheophanet  the  Lesbian,  supposed 
to  have  censured  Rutilius  the  histo- 
rian unjustly,  iii.  114.  His  opinion 
that  it  was  best  for  Pompey  to  retire 
to  Egypt,  149.  A  saying  of  Cice/e 
concerning  him,  iv.  30. 

TheophUiu,  the  father  of  Hippar- 
chns,  iv.  127. 

T/teophrtutuip  his  observation  con- 
cerning Demosthenes  and  Demades^ 
as  orators,  iii.  455.  leaves  his  works 
to  Neleus,  ii.  333. 

Theophraaw,  refusing  to  quit  Co- 
rinth, IS  put  to  death  hyAratus,iv. 
255. 

Theopompiu,  king  of  Sparta,  inserts 
a  clause  in  the  Bhetra,  to  prevent  the 
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people  from  akering  or  comiptnif 
any  law,  i.  72.  A  saying  of  his, 
73. 

neofmnpm  the  Theban,  joins  Pe1o> 
pidaa  in  his  enterprise  for  the  reco- 
very of  liberty*  ii.  43. 

Tfie»p9mpu9\ntl  G^rj^^feon,  the  Spar- 
tan  generals,  killed  in  the  battle  of 
TeRryr«,  it.  59. 

TAtfo^Mi^iit  of  Cnidos,  the  fabulust, 
ill.  367.  Cesar  enfranchises  the  Cnidi- 
ans  at  his  request,  ib» 

TTkeoffompM,  unjust  in  accusing  De- 
mosthenes of  unsettled  principles  with 
respect  to  the  commonwealth,  iii.  457. 

TkntiUf  what,  ii.  4^20. 

Theofi$  the  priestess,  Demosthenes 
accuses  her  of  teaching  the  slaves  to 
cheat  their  masters,  iii.  458.  She  is 
put  to  death  for  that  and  other  enormi- 
ties tb, 
.    TAeorttf,  i.  321. 

77teramene9  the  son  of  Agnon ;  the 
Athenians,  by  his  advice,  submit  to 
the  Spartan  injunction  to  pull  down 
their  long  wafis,  ii.  293.  Why  sur- 
named  the  Btukin,  41B ;  it.  51. 
^  TTWrictem,  iii.  388  405,406. 

f  TheifHodon,  a  river  of  Pontus,  ii. 
381:  iii.  42. 

t  Tltermodon,  a  small  river  near 
Chxronea,  anciently  so  called,  but 
afterwards  ffamon,  i.  20;  iii.  461. 

ThermopyU.    See  StraitM. 

Theryeion  advises  Cleomenes  to  re- 
tire from  the  storms  that  beat  upon 
him  into  the  harbour  of  death,  iii. 
4j5,  406.    He  despatches  himself,  td. 

Thesea,  i.  3.  25. 

Thetean  feasts  i.  3. 

TheteiSt  a  kind  of  tonsure,  i.  3. 

TiiKssrs,  descended  by  the  father*s 
side  from  Ere^ththeus,  and  by  his  mo- 
ther fnim  Pelops,  i.  2.  Pittheus, 
founder  of  Troezcne,  was  his  grand- 
father by  the  mother's  side,  3.  iEgeus, 
afterwards  the  father  of  Theseus,  re- 
ceives an  oracle  at  Delphi,  and  ap. 
plies  to  Pittheus  for  the  interpretation 
of  it,  3,  4.  Pittheus  procures  a  pri- 
vate commerce  between  .^eus  and 
his  daughter  ^thra,  ib.  JEgcus  hides 
certain  tokens  under  a  great  stone, 
and  gives  £thra  directions,  if  she 
should  have  a  son,  to  send  him  to  him, 
when  arrived  at  man's  estate,  with 
those  tokens,  but  with  great  privacy, 
on  account  of  the  Pallantidx,  ib. 
Thestfus,  why  so  named,  ib.  Brought 
up  by  Pittheus^  3  His  tutor  Conni- 
das  honoured  with  sacrifices  by  the 
Athenians  in  the  Thesean  feasts,  id. 
He  offers  the  firet  fruits  of  his  hair  to 
Apollo  at  Delphi,  but  shaves  only  the 


fere  part  of  his  head,  ib.    That  kiml 
of  tonsure  thence  called  7%e»rft,  ^A. 
He  is  reported  to  be  the  son  of  Nep- 
tune, ib     Takes  up  the  tokens  of  h» 
origin,  ib.   Chooses  to  go  to  Athens 
by  land,  though  the  roads  were  in- 
fested by  ruffians,  »6     Emulates  the 
actions  of  Hercules,  to  whom  he  wms 
nearly   related,  ib.     Determines    to 
injure  no  one,  but  to  take  vengeance 
of  such  as  should  offer  him  violence, 
5.     Attacked  by  Periphetes,  aumAm. 
ed   Corynetes,  or  the    Club-bearer, 
whom  he  slays,  and  then  takes  the 
club  for  his  weapon,    ib.    Destroys 
Sinnis    the    Pine<4>ender,  6.     Has  a 
son  named  Meianippus  by  Perifj^ne 
the  daughter  of  Sinnis,  ib.     Kills  a 
wild  sow  named  PhaM,  ib.    Destroys 
Sciron,  a  famous  robber,  ib.    Engs^^^s 
in  wrestling  with  Cercyon,  and  kslls 
Inm  on  the  spot,  7.    Despatches  I>a- 
mastes,  sumamed  Procrustes,  in  the 
same    manner  as  he  had  despatched 
others,  ib     Meets  with  the  first   in- 
stance  of  hospitality   from  the  de- 
scendants of  Phy talus,  and  is  purified 
by  them,  ib.    Finds  Athens  and  the 
family  of  jEgeus  in  great  disttaction, 
ib,  Medea  persuades £geus  topoison 
him  at  an  entertainmetit ;  but  Theseus 
preparing  to  carve   with  his  sword, 
JEgeus  knew  him  to  be  his  son.  8. 
.£geu8  acknowledges  him  before  the 
people,    ib.      The    Pallantidc   com- 
mence  hostilities,   but  are  defeated 
through    the    treachery  of  a  herald 
named  Leos,  ib.  Tliesensgoes  against 
the  Marathonian  bull,  brings  him  altwe 
to  Athens,  and  sacrifices,  him  to  the 
Delphi nian    Apollo,    t6.      Is    enter- 
tained by  Hecale,  9     The  tribute  is 
demanded  by  the  Cretans,  the  third 
time,  on  account  of  Androgens  having 
been  slain  in  Attica,  ib.    The  tribute 
consisted  of  seven  young  men  and  as 
many    virgins,    ib.      The    Minotaur, 
and  Cretan  labyrinth,  what,  ib.    The 
Athenians  expre&sing   their    resent- 
ment that  £geus,  who  was  the  cause 
of  their  misfortunes,  took  no  shHrt*  tn 
them,  Theseus  offers  himself  sa  one  of 
the    se^en,    10.      The  ship  is  -ii-nt 
out  with  a  black  sail,  11.   But  a  white 
one  is  also  given  to  the  pilot  to  be 
hoisted  if  he  brought   Theseus  safe 
back,  ib.      Theseua  said   to  hsve  a 
pilot  from  Saiamis,  because  the  Athe- 
nians  had  not   as  vet  applied  them- 
selves much  to  navigation,  ib.    Mjikes 
an  offering  for  himst-lf  and  h«8  co-.^ps^ 
nions  to  the    Dftphinian   Apollo,  ih. 
That  offering  what,  ib     Commanded 
by  the  oracle  to  take  Veniia  for  his 
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§^6»,  ik.  On  his  arrival  in  Cnit, 
Ariadne  falls  in  love  with  him,  and 
gives  him  a  okie  of  thread,  by  which 
Ke  might  pass  and  repass  through  the 
labyrinth,  ib.  He  kills  the  Minotaur, 
and  carries  off  Aria^lne  and  the  young 
Athenians,  12.  Other  accounts  of 
Theseus'  expedition  to  Crete,  ib. 
Other  accounts  of  Ariadne,  13.  He 
puts  in  at  Delos,  and  sacrifices  to 
Apollo,  14.  Thence  the  annual  depu- 
tation of  the  Athenians  to  Delos,  t'A. 
n.  On  his  approach  to  Attica,  foiigets 
to  hoist  the  white  sail,  ib.  iEgeus 
throws  himself  from  the  rocks,  and  is 
dashed  to  pieces,  ib.  Theseus  sends 
a  herald  to  Athens,  with  an  account 
of  his  safe  return,  ib  Enters  the 
city  with  sorrow,  but  is  received  with 
great  rejoicing,  »'&.  The  fkehophoria 
celebrated  in  memory  of  that  event, 
15.  The  vessel  in  which  Theseus 
sailed  preserved  to  the  times  of  De- 
metrius Phalerius,  ib.  A  temple 
erected,  and  sacri6ces  offered  to  The- 
seus, the  care  of  which  he  commitH  to 
the  Phytalidae,  16.  He  settles  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Attica  in  Athens,  ib. 
Erects  a  democracy,  ib.  Connects 
the  citadel  with  the  city,  ib  Insti- 
tutes the  Panathenxa  and  Metoscia, 
ib.  Invites  all  strangers  to  equal 
privileges  in  Athens,  17.  Distinguishes 
the  people  into  noblemen,  husband- 
men, and  mechanics,  ib.  Theseus 
the  first  that  inclined  to  a  popular 
government,  ib.  Gives  the  impression 
of  an  ox  to  the  Athenian  money,  ib. 
Adds  Megara  to  the  territory  of 
Athens,  18.  Sets  up  a  pillar  in  the 
isthmus,  as  a  mark  of  distinction  be- 
tween Peloponnesus  and  l(mia,  ib. 
Institutes  the  Isthmian  games  in  ho- 
nour of  Neptune,  ib.  Hakes  war 
upon  the  Amazons,  and  receives  An 
tiope  as  the  reward  of  his  valour,  ib. 
One  of  his  companions,  named  Soloon, 
falls  in  love  with  Antiope,  and  drowns 
himself  in  consequence  of  his  hopeless 
passion,  19.  Theseus  calls  the  river 
alter  his  name,  and  builds  a  city 
which  he  names  Pythopolis.  id  I'he 
Amazons  cross  the  Cimmerian  Bos- 
phonis  upon  the  ice,  and  march  to 
Athens,  ib  Theseus  sacrifices  to  F^r 
belore  he  engages  them,  ib.  The 
success  of  the  action  dubious,  20.  A 
peace  concluded  ^ter  four  montlis, 
ib.  Theseus  has  by  the  Amazon  a  son 
named  Hippolytus,  or,  according  to 
Pindar,  Demophdon,  21.  Marriea 
Phxdra  aMer  the  death  oi  Antiope, 
1^   Hia  other  BMrriagea  and  amoiurs» 


ih.  He  assists  the  Lapithae  against  the 
Centaurs,  ib.  And  Adrastus  in  re- 
covering the  bodifcs  of  those  that  fell 
before  Thebes,  ib.  The  friendship 
between  Theseus  and  Firithous,  22. 
Theseus,  on  occasion  of  bis  fr.end's 
maiTiage,  goes  with  him  into  the 
country  of  the  Lapiihx,  and  joins  them 
against  the  Centaurs,  ib.  Procures 
Hercules  admission  to  the  mysteries 
or  Ceres,  ib.  Carries  off  Helen  wiien 
he  was  iifty  years  old,  23.  He  and 
his  friend  Firithous  are  pursued  as 
far  as  Tegea,  t^.  He  places  Helen 
at  Aphidnae  under  the  inspection  of 
his  mother,  t^.  Goes  with  Firithous 
into  bpirus,  to  fetch  off  the  daughter 
of  A'lVloneus.  ib.  Firithous  is  destroyed 
by  Aldoneus'  dog  Cerberus,  and  The- 
seus is  imprisoned,  ib.  Mean  time 
Menestheus  excites  a  sedition  in 
Athens,  ib,  and  invites  Castor  and 
Pollux  into  Attica,  i4.  Academut 
informs  him  where  Helen  was  con- 
cealed, ib.  The  Academy  always 
spared  by  the  Lacedaemonians  for  bis 
sake,  i6.  The  Tyndaridx  beat  their 
adversaries  in  a  set  battle,  and  de- 
molish Apbidnxy  ib  JEthra,  the  mo- 
ther of  Theseus,  is  carried  to  Lace- 
dxmon,  and  from  thence,  with  Helen, 
to  Troy,  25.  Theseus  is  released  by 
Aldoneus,  at  the  intercession  of  Her- 
cules, ib.  Returns  to  Athens,  and  at- 
tempts to  reduce  the  Athenians  by 
force,  but  is  overpowered,  ib.  Sends 
bis  children  into  Euboea,  and  retires 
to  the  isle  of  Scyros,  where  he  is 
treacherously  destroyed  by  Lycome- 
des,  26.  Menestheus  dying  in  the 
expedition  to  Troy,  the  sons  of  The- 
seus recover  the  kingdom,  ib*  After 
the  Median  war,  the  Athenians  are 
commanded  by  -the  oracle  to  bring 
the  bones  of  Theseus  to  Athens,  ib. 
This  is  carried  into  execution  by  Ci- 
mon,  who  places  the  remains  near  the 
Gymnasium  i  and  Theseus' oratory  is 
made  a  pUce  of  refuge,  27. 

Thesmophoria,  the  feast  of  Ceres^  ii. 
42;  iii  470. 

Thetmophui,  i.  36. 

TheMmotheU,  i.  148,  n. 

t  Theepiie,  ii  182.  368  ;  iv.  71. 

Theepia  begins  to  exhibit  tragedies 
1.  160.  The  opinion  of  Solon  aa  to 
the  exhibition  of  fictions,  ib. 

t  Thi»prQtian»y\\.^5. 

f  The99aly,  \.  20.  29;  iii  26?. 

t  T/ie9$tUQnica,  iii.  323 

The9§aionicti,  widow  of  Casttnder, 
nuiniered  by  her  wm  AB«i[i«t«r»  ii. 
209;  iv.68* 
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Tkenahu,  one  of  the  aoiM  of  Cimon, 
ii.  363.  Lodeet  an  information  againtt 
Akibiadet,  for  hia  burleaquo  on  the 
mytteriea  of  Cere%  i.  336.  The  form 
of  that  information,  339. 

TketnUut  the  )>Uqrer»  lent  by  Alex- 
ander on  a  commitaion  to  Pexodorua, 
Bovernor  of  Cariat  iii.  16&  Alezan- 
der'a  concern  for  hia  loaing  the  priae 
in  tr^^edy,  386. 

Tke99ak$»9  the  ton  of  Pinftratui,  ii. 
155 

'Theatet  aiaterof  Dionytiiu  the  elder, 
and  wife  of  Philoxenus,  it.  154.  Her 
dignity  of  behaTioiir,  ib.  The  regard 
the  SyracuMna  bad  for  her,  ib, 

ThetfM,  the  loweat  order  of  the  Athe* 
niam  lo  called,  i.  142  147. 

Theiw^  or  rather  7VMit,her  oracle» 
i.29. 

Tkimbr9  commanda  the  Lacedcmo- 
nian  foreea  in  their  firtt  attempt  to 
deliver  the  Asiatic  Grecka,  but  with- 
out success,  iii.  330. 

Thoat,  i.  19. 

TAshm,  the  Egyptian  courteaan,  ir. 
63. 

Thmun^  one  of  the  principal  per- 
sons in  Syracuse,  ungratefully  put  to 
death  by  Pyrrhus,  ii.  338. 

7%«r,  in  the  Phanician  language,  a 
Beifer.  ii.  335. 

Thuraniu9,  lieutenant  to  Metelhia, 
aent  against  Sertorius*  and  lulled  by 
that  general,  iii.  11. 

Thorar  commands  the  Spartan  land 
forces  at  the  siege  of  Lampsacosy  and 
gives  his  soldiers  the  plunder  af^er 
the  town  was  stormed,  ii.  SST.  Put 
to  death  by  the  Bphori,  because  there 
was  silver  found  in  his  possession,  396. 

T%9rax  of  Lsrissa,  the  only  person 
that  paid  any  attention  to  the  dead 
body  of  Antigonus»  iv  64. 

TAolA,  the  Egyptian  month  so  call- 
ed, i.  38/ 

f  Thraee.  ii.  363. 

\_Thraeeia,  vilbige  of,  ii.  377. 

Thradan  officer  pushed  into  a  well 
by  Ti  modem.    See  TVmmc^. 

T/irOMOS,  iii.  333.  o41. 

TkrMtf6uiu9,  the  son  of  Thrason, 
goes  from  Samoa  to  Athens,  on  pur- 
pose to  accuse  Alcibiades,  L  354^ 
llatchea  from  Thebes,  and  recovers 
the  castle  of  Phyle,  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  Athens,  ii.  303. 

TKfoiydtfnif,  one  of  Philip's  ambaa- 
eadors  to  Thebes,  iii.  461. 

ThnusfOu;  an  Athenian  general,  hia 
tfoopa  deapiaed  by  those  of  Alcibiades, 
fbr  the  defeat  whieb  Phamabazue  had 
^rea  them  near  £pheiiiB,L34r.  Af« 


terwaids  vieterimis  in 
with  Akabiadea,  348. 

TVuuNftift,  one  of  the  titles  of  Bac 
chus,  ii.  89. 

t  T^toMo,  1.303;  lii.6& 

Thucydidea,  the  son  of  iCIeaias,  his 
answer  to  Archidamus,  who  asked 
whether  he  or  Pericles  wsa  the  best 
wrestler,  i.  363.  Encouraged  by  the 
Athenian  nobility  to  oppose  Pericles, 
366.  Banished,  STO.  Hia  character 
aa  a  statesman,  366. 

T^Mcydli'd^,  the  historian,  descended 
from  king  Olonis,  and  a  relation  to 
Cimon,  li.  351.  His  death  and  se- 
pulchre, ib. 

Thtidififv9  condemned  to  die  with 
Phocion,  iii.  313. 

t  num,  a  city  in  ftaly,  built  by 
Dionysius  Chalcua,  ii.  431.  Coloniaea 
by  Pericles,  L  366. 

nrnrian  J^olU.  See  ^^sOt  Tku- 
rJw. 

t7^rt«m,i.  40^;  ii  335;  rii.469. 

nur9.   mother    of  Chxron,    the 
founder  of  Chsronea,  ii.  335. 
TAyotfro,  ii.333. 
'  TkgmeUuU  i.  13. 
7>yn9ftf0t,  ti.  337. 
T^TM,  il  433. 

ThyreuM  sent  by  Augustus  to  Cleo- 
patra, iv.  130.  Chastised  by  Antony, 
ib. 

TYoro,  a  lamb  yeaned  with  the  fi- 
gure of  one  upon  ita  head,  deesMd 
ominous  by  Alexander,  iii.  313. 

f  Tibarene,  ii.  386. 

+  7VA«r,  river,  i.  38;  li.  27;  iii.  375. 

Tiberiu$  Oraeehu.    See  Oraeehu. 

Tiberiui  Seti^nnnu.  See  Seti^n- 
niui, 

Ti^u9  SexUw,  though  old  and  haus. 
Joins  Pompey  in  Macedonis,  in.  lob 

T^igellintu,  captain  of  the  prvtonr'S 
band  in  Nero's  time,  iv.  ^gv.  The 
people  inaist  upon  his  being  capitally 
punished,  389.  He  bribes  Viniusy 
chief  minister  to  Galba,  ib.  Pie- 
tends  to  be  sick,  but  soon  makeathe 
most  insolent  rejoielnp  for  his  reco- 
very, <A.  Makea  magnificent  presents 
to  Vinius'  daughter,  »A.  Otbo  sends 
for  him,  301.  He  cuts  his  own  throat, 
ib. 

TYmnet,  soo-in-law  to  Hithridate^ 
ii.   383.    His   conquests^  390.     His 

5 ride,  ib.  Refuses  to  deliver  up 
lithridates,  andtella  Appin%  the  Ro- 
man ambassador,  that  he  ia  able  to 
repel  force  with  force,  ib.  Changes 
his  behaviour  to  Mithridates,  ib.  Hii 
imprudence  in  not  joining  thatprinoe 
whilehiafercea  were  entue^  383.  He 
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beheads  the  first  person  who  fifare  him 
notice  of  the  approach  of  Lucullus, 
393.  Sends  Mithrobarzanes,  who  was 
so  hard}-  as  to  tell  him  the  truth,  with 
orders  to  bring;  Lucullus  alive,  id. 
Quits  Tigranocerta,  and  retires  to 
Mount  Taurus,  394.  Attacked  by 
Murxnain  a  defile,  and  put  to  flight, 
ib.  Resumes  his  foolish  confidence, 
on  being  joined  by  the  neighbouring 
kings,  ib.  Defeated  in  a  general  ac- 
tion by  Lucullus,  397  His  crown 
carried  to  I^ucullus,  ib.  Refuses  to 
receive  Mithridates  when  defeated  by 
Pompey,  and  sets  a  price  upon  his 
bead,  iii.  110.  Receives  a  Roman  gar- 
rison into  bis  capital,  ib.  Makes  a  mean 
submission  to  Pompey,  ib,  Pompey 
restores  him  his  kingdom  on  condi- 
tions, ib 

^  THgranet  the  younger  revolts  from 
his  father  to  Pompey,  iii.  IIQ.  Not 
satisfied  with  the  kingdom  of  Sophene, 
which  Pompey  allotted  him.  111.  Im- 
priaoned  by  Pompey,  and  reserved  for 
his  triumph,  ib. 

■fTiorranocerta,  ii.  394  398. 

fTi^rit,  river,  ii.  393. 

TVgT/rim*,  iii.  244. 

lHfph/isium,\\,32S- 

Timaa,  wife  of  Agis,  king  of  Sparta, 
has  a  son  by  Alcibiades,  iii.  48.  Proud 
of  that  connection,  ib  i.341.  Her  son 
excluded  the  succession  as  a  bastard, 
though  acknowledged  by  Agis  on  his 
death.bed,  iii.  48 

Tim^i9  persuades  Andocides  to  ac- 
knowledge himself  and  some  others 
guilty  of  defacing  the  Hermz,  i  338. 

Timaw  the  historian,  for  what  cen- 
sured by  Plutarch,ii.  417 ;  iv.  163.  For 
what  commended  by  Cicero,  ii.  417.  n. 

Timagenes,  i  ii .  1 25. 

Timagoroit  the  Athenian  ambassa- 
dor to  the  court  of  Persia,  iv.  232. 
Suffers  death  on  his  return,  for  receiv- 
ing presents  while  he  acted  in  that 
capacity,  ib.     See  also  ii.  62. 

THmandra^  the  mistress  of  Alcibi- 
ades, faithful  and  affectionate  to  him 
in  the  last  offices,  ii.  357. 

TimantheB  the  painter,  a  histoiy- 
piece  of  his  representing  Aratus'  ac- 
tions at  Pellene,  iv.  262. 

Timeritheua^  governor  of  Lipara, 
persuades  his  people  to  spare  a  Ro- 
man  vessel  charged  with  offerings  to 
Apolk)  at  Delphi,  i  226.  The  Ro- 
mans acknowledge  the  favour,  ib. 

Time  the  best  counsellor,  i.  274. 

Time  the  greatest  of  all  sacrifices, 
iv.  100. 

Timeaileos,   the  tyrant  of    Si  nope 
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expelled  by  the  Athenians,  who  send 
thither  six  hundred  colonists,  i.  275. 

Timoclea,  sister  to  Tbeagenes,  the 
injury  she  suffered  in  the  sack  of 
Thebes,  iii.  168.  Her  revenge,  ib.  The 
dignity  with  which  she  behaved  when 
brought  before  Alexander,  ib. 

TimocHilaa  and  CHmcu  elected  go- 
vernors of  Sicyon,  iv.  240. 

Timocrates  marries  Arete,  who  was 
separated  from  her  husband  Dion  by 
the  tyranny  of  Dionysius,  iv.  157. 
Commands  in  the  absence  of  Diony- 
sius,  ib.     Flics,  153. 

Timocreo7i,  his  severe  verses  against 
Themistocles,  i.  208 

Timodemus,  the  father  of  Timoleon, 
i.397. 

Timolaiig,  his  connections  of  hospi- 
tality with  Philopocmen,  ii.  176.  Sent 
to  him  by  the  Spartans  with  a  present 
of  a  hundred  and  twenty  talents,  ib. 
Loth  to  declare  his  commission,  177. 
PhiJopocmen's  answer  to  it  when  de- 
clared, ib, 

TiMOLKOH,  the  distracted  state  of 
the  Syracus.in  affairs  before  be  was 
sent  into  Sicily,  i.  395.  Dionysius 
takes  adv.intage  of  the  distractions, 
to  re-establish  himself,  after  he  had 
been  expelled  ten  years,  ib.  The  roost 
considerable  of  the  Syracusans  fly  to 
Icetes,  prince  of  Leontium ;  and  af- 
terwards, on  appearance  of  a  Cartha- 
ginian fleet,  apply  to  the  Corin- 
thians for  assistance;  for  the  Syra- 
cusans were  a  colony  from  Corinth^ 
ib.  Icetes  acts  a  double  part  on 
that  occasion,  396.  The  Corinthians 
grant  the  succours,  and  give  the  com- 
mand of  them  to  Timoleon,  the  son  of 
Timodemus  and  Demariste,  397.  Hit 
character,  t^.  He  saves  the  life  of  bit 
brother  Timophanes  in  one  of  his  ex- 

K edition?,  »6.  Endeavours  to  dissuade 
is  brother  from  setting  himself  up 
•tyrant  in  Corinth,  ib.  Finds  him  ob- 
stinate, and  ia  instrumental  in  hit 
death,  398.  Is  much  afllicted  on  ac- 
count of  his  mother's  aversion  to  him, 
and  gives  himself  up  a  prey  to  melan- 
choly, s6.  Twenty  years  after,  is  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  in  Sicily,  399. 
What  Teleclides  said  to  him  on  that 
occasion,  ib.  The  Corinthians  have 
clear  proof  of  Icetes'  duplicity,  ib. 
Omens  of  success  to  Timoleon,  400. 
He  arrives  at  Rhegium  with  ten  gal- 
leys, ib.  Icetes,  having  beaten  Dio- 
nysius in  a  set  battle,  sends  the  CaN 
thaginiant  with  artfiil  propositiona 
to  Timoleon,  but  secretly  char|pet 
them  to  prevent  hit  landing  in  Sicily, 
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401.  Timoleon  outwits  thein,ftiid  lands 
»t  Tmuromenium,  402.   Andromschus, 
the  prince  of  that  city,  permits  him  to 
make  it  a  place  of  arms,  ib.    The  Si. 
eiKans  having  been  often  deceived  by 
pretended  delirerers,  no  other  city, 
except  Adranum,  is  inclined  to   re- 
ceive   Timoleon,   403.    A  battle    is 
fought  between  Icetesand  Timoleon 
near  Adranum,  in  which  the  former  is 
defeated,  404.    Several  cities  join  in 
alliance  with   Timoleon,  particularly 
Catana,  and  its  prince  Mamercus,  ib. 
Dionysius    offers    to    deliver  up  to 
him  both  himself  and  the  citadel  of  Sy- 
racuse, H.    Timoleon  sends  four  hun. 
dred  men,  by  a  few  at  a  time,  into  the 
citadel,  jjk    This  corps  takes  posses- 
sion of  the  arms,  stores,  and  all  that 
belonged  to  the    tyrant,  except  his 
money,  ib.  With  his  money  he  gets 
on  board  a  ship,  and  escapes  to  the 
camp  of  Timoleon,  ib.    Is  sent  with  a 
rery  moderate  sum  of  money  to  Co- 
rinth, ib     An  account  of  his  former 
•uff*erings,  405.    The  mean  life  he  led 
at  Corinth,  »6.    Sayings  of  his  which 
seem  to  indicate  that  he  bore  his  mis- 
Ibrtunes  with  some  firmness,  ib.    His 
answer  to  a  man  who  attempted  to  be 
arch  upon  him,  406,  and    to   Philip 
of    Macedon,    ib.     The   Corinthians 
send  Timoleon  a  reinforcement,  which 
Stops  at  Thiirium  because  the  sea  was 
beset  with  the  Carthafpnian  fleet,  407. 
Icetes  carries  on  the  siege  of  the  cita- 
del with  great  vigour,  ib.     Sends  two 
men  to  Adranum  to  assassinate  Timo- 
leon, ib.  Timoleon's  providential  de- 
liverance, «6.    Icetes  takes  an  army 
of  Carthaginians  into  Syracuse,  408. 
The  citadel  is  much  distressed,  but 
Timoleon  finds  meana  to  send  pro- 
visions into  it,  409.    Mago  the  Car- 
thaginian   general,    and    Icetes,    go 
•gainst  Catana,  from  whence  those 
provisions  came,  i6.    Leo,  the  gover- 
nor  of  the  citadel,  sallies  out,  defeats 
the  troops  that  were  left  in  the  citv, 
and  Ukes  Achrsdina,  a  considerable 
quarter  of  the  city,  ib.    Hanno  goes 
to  parade  before  Syracuse  with  the 
pretence  of  a   victory,   and  in  the 
meantime  the  Corinthian  reinforce- 
ment lands  in  Sicily,  and  joins  Timo- 
leon, ib.     Timoleon  Ukes   Messana, 
410.    Marches  to  Syracuse,  ib.     Ifa^ 
go   is  apprehensive    of  a   revolt  a* 
mongst  the  troops  of  Icetes,  and  re- 
tires to   Africa,   411.    Icetes  stands 
.boldly  on  bis  defences  but  Timoleon 
attacks  tibe  city  in  several  quarters  at 
onocb  wd  canici  it  without  the  Ion 


of  one  Corinthian,  ib.    He  calls  the 
citizens  together  to  destroy  the  cita- 
del which  had  been  the  aeat  of  tyran- 
ny, 413.    Erects   upon  the  place  a 
common  hall,  ib     Syracuse  beinn^  in 
want  of  inhabitsntK,  he  applies  to  the 
Corinthians  for  a  supply,  ib.     The 
Corinihisns  collect  the  Syracusan  ex* 
lies,    and,  with  some  new  colonists^ 
make   up  a  supply  of  ten  thousand, 
413.  Timoleon  collects  a  much  great- 
er number,  ib.    Divides   the    landa 
among  them  gratis,  but  sells  the  houses 
for  a  thousand  talents,  ib.    This  mo- 
ney becomes  a  supply  for  the  public 
treasury,  which  was  exhausted  by  the 
war,t6.    Before  this,  the  Syracusana 
had  condemned  and  sold  the  statues 
of  their  kings  and  tyrants,  sparing 
none  but  that  of  (Selo,  ib     Timoleon 
delivers  the  other  cities  from  their  ty- 
ranta,  ib.    Reduces  Icetes  to  a  private 
station,   ib.     Leptines,   a    prince   of 
Apollonta,  is  also  deposed  and  sent  to 
Corinth,  ib.     Timoleon,  sssisted  by 
commissioners  from  Corinth,  gives  tbe 
Syracusans  a  body  of  laws,  ib     Sends 
his  lieutenants  to  ravage  the  Cartha- 
ginian province,   414.    The  Cartha- 
ginians arrive  at  Lilybzum  with  a  nu- 
merous and  well-appointed  army,  ib- 
Asdrubaland  Hamilcar  march  in  great 
fury  against  the  Corinthians,  ib.    Ti- 
moleon meets  them  near  the  banks  of 
the  Crimesus,  with  a  handful  of  men, 
ib.    Dexterously  turns  an  imagined 
ill  omen  into  a  sign  of  victory,  415. 
Another  good  presage,  ib.    He  and 
hb  troops  have  a  distinct  view  of  the 
enemy,  before  they  are  seen  them- 
selves, ib.    He  attacks  them  as  thej 
are  passing  the  river,  ib.    l*he  battle 
described,  416.    A  thunder-storm  be- 
friends the  Greeks,  ib.    Timoleon,  on 
the  news  of  the  victory,  sends  the 
handsomest  of  the  Carthaginian  arms 
to  Corinth,  417.    At  his  return  to  Sy- 
racuse, he  banishes  the  thousand  mer- 
cenaries who  had  deserted  him  befiire 
the  battle,  ib.    Mamercus  and  Icetea 
revolt,  and  call  the  Carthaginians  in 
again,  who  send  another  army  under 
Cisco,  418.     The  confederates  gain 
some    advantage  against  Timoleon; 
but  he  loses  only  the  mercenaries,  ib. 
While  he  is  besie^ng  Calatiria,  Icetea 
makes  an  inroad  into  the  Ssrracnsan 
territories,  and  in  his  return  insults 
Timoleon  himself,  419.    The  latter 
lets  him  pass,  but  pursues  and  defeati 
him  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Damy^ 
riaa  or  Lamyrias,  ib.    Takes  htm  aKve 
at  Leoattom,  and  pots  him  to  death. 
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together  with  his  son  Eupolimtu,  and 
Euthymus  his  general  of   horse»  ih. 
Suft'ers  the  Syracusans  to  destroy  the 
women    of  Icetes'  family,  420.     Ma- 
merciis  of  Catana,  and  Hippo  of  Mes- 
sena,  are  also  reduced  and  capitally 
punished,  ib.    The  Carthaginians  con- 
clude a  peace  with  liim,  ib     Agiigen- 
tum  and  Gela  are  now  re-peopled,  ib. 
He  is  happy  in  the  affections  of  the 
Sicilians,  in  an  ease  and  elegance  that 
attend  all  his  actions,  and  in  the  per- 
petual favour  of  Fortune,  ib.    Spends 
the  remainder  of  his  life  amongst  the 
Syracusans,  and  enjoys  the  blessings 
he  had  procured,  422.    The  answers 
he  made  on  being  attacked  by  two  de- 
magogues, 423.    In  his  old  age  loses 
his  sight,  ib.     He  is  consulted,  not- 
withstanding, on  all  important  points, 
and    in  every    respect  treated  with 
great  honour  by  the  Syraciisans,  424. 
His  easy  death,  and  magnificent  fune- 
ral, ib.     His  memory  celebrated  with 
annual  games,  f6.   A  palxstra  is  erect- 
ed around  his  monument,  ib.     The 
Syracusans  happy  in  his  laws  for  a 
long  course  of  years,  ib. 
Timon  the  poet,  iv.  153. 
Timon  the  man-hater,  passes  others 
by  without  notice;  but  addresses  Al- 
cibiades  with  great  kindness,  because 
he  thought  be  would  do  much  mis- 
chief, i.  334 ;  iv.  128.     His  answer  to 
Ape  roan tus,  ib.    His  address  to  the 
people  of  Athens,  ib.     His  epitaph, 
129. 

Timon  the  Phliasian,  i.  259 ;  108. 
7\m<ma»»a  of  Argos,  ii.  155. 
JHmonideSf  iv  154.  160. 
Timophane»t  Timoleon*s  elder  bro- 
ther, \'  397.  Of  a  sanguine  and  am- 
bitious disposition,  ib.  Commands  the 
Corinthian  cavalry  in  a  battle  with  the 
Argi V  es,  ib.  In  great  danger,  but  res- 
cued by  his  brother,  ib.  The  Corin- 
thians, for  the  security  of  their  city, 
entertain  four  hundred  mercenaries  in 
their  service*  and  give  the  command 
to  Timophanes,  ib.  By  the  assistance 
of  these  mercenaries  he  enslaves  his 
c:ountry,  ib.  Timoleon  and  his  friends 
entreat  him  to  relinquish  the  t^rranny, 
ib.  Timophanes,  absolutely  rejecting 
their  advice,  is  poniarded,  398. 

Timotheut  the  Athenian  general,  ii. 
39.  His  obser\'ation,  tliat  a  com- 
mander-in-chief ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  needlessly  hazarding  his  person, 
ib.  Will  attribute  nothing  to  Fortune, 
ii.  312.    Is  banished,  »5. 

Timotheu9  the  poet»  ii'  173.  And 
maaiciaBi  iii.  S75, 


Timoxentu,  elected  general  of  the 
Achsean  league,  iv.  265. 

Ting'Ch  widow  of  Antaeus,  has  a  son 
Called  Sophax,  by  Hercides,  who  had 
killefl  her  husband,  iii.  8. 

t  TingiMf  a  city  in  Africa,  built  by 
Sophax,  and  so  named  from  his  ino 
ther  Tinga,  iii.  8. 

TVnutiM,  the  husband  of  Fannia,  ii. 
273.  The  quarrel  between  him  and 
his  wife,  ib.  Their  cause  comes  be- 
fore Marius,  ib.    How  decided,  ib. 

Tireut,  an  eunuch  of  Darius*  bed- 
chamber, iii.  187. 

TiribaxiUt  iii.  66.  What  Artazerxes 
said  to  him,  on  his  puttmg  on  the 
king's  robe,  iv.  218.  When  be  mounts 
Artaxerzes  on  a  fresh  horse,  after  he 
had  been  dismounted  in  the  battle 
with  Gyrus,  desires  him  to  remember 
that  day,  223.  The  many  changes  in 
his  fortune,  ib.  236.  Delivers  Arta- 
xerxes  and  his  whole  army,  in  the  ex- 
pedition against  the  Cadusians,  233. 
Artaxerxes  promises  him  his  daughter, 
and  disappoints  bim,*236.  In  revenge 
he  stirs  up  Darius  against  his  father, 
ib.  His  character,  ib  His  speech  to 
Darius,  t^.  His  desigpns  being  disco- 
vered, he  is  surprised  by  the  guards, 
and  dies  fighting  in  his  own  defence, 
237. 

Tinoi/i  329. 

TiriphofUi9f  ii.  66. 

THMsafihemeSt  an  officer  in  the  army 
of  Cyrus,  killed  in  battle  by  Arta^ 
xerxes,iv  222. 

Tiuaphernen,  the  king  of  Persia's 
lieutenant,  thoueh  a  great  enemy  to 
the  Greeks,  is  charmed  with  the  be- 
haviour of  Alcibiades,  i.  342.  After 
the  great  naval  victory  which  Alcibi- 
ades gained  of  the  Lacedemonians, 
is  afraid  of  the  resentment  of  his  mas- 
ter the  king  of  Persia,  seises  Alcibi- 
ades, and  sends  him  to  Sardis,  346. 
Agrees  upon  a  truce  with  Agesilaus^ 
promising  to  set  free  the  Asiatic 
Greeks,  but  soon  breaks  it,  iii  53. 
Defeated  by  A^eailaus,  54.  Put  to 
death  by  the  king  of  Persia's  order,  ib, 

Ti9»apherne9  discovers  Cyrus'  con- 
spiracy  against  his  brother  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon,  and  commtmicates  it  to  the 
king,  iv.  216.  219.    Put  to  death,  2i2. 

Titan;  i.  117;  iv.  278. 

\Tithora,'\\  323. 

Tithramtei,  successor  to  Tissaph er- 
nes, puts  him  to  death  by  order  of  the 
king  of  Persia,  iii.  54.  Proposes  terms 
of  pesce  to  Agesilaus,  and  promises 
him  large  sums  of  money,  ih»  Defeat- 
ed by  CifflODi  ii.  360. 
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THtianuM,  the  brother  of  Otho,  iv. 
305. 

TitiUiw,  sent  by  Flaminius  into 
Thrace  to  expel  the  garrisons  of  Pbi« 
lip»it.  193. 

Titiniu*^  the  friend  of  Cassius,  it. 
•204.     Kills  himself,  ib. 

TiUui,  Quintus,foretel8  a  victory  to 
Sylla,  ii.  324,  3^5. 

T»/iiM,  quaestor  to  Antony,  it.  110. 
Goes  over  to  Octavianus,  120. 

Titnriu*  and  Col 'a,  officers  in  Cae- 
sar's armyf  cat  off  by  Ambiorix,  iii. 
250. 

Titu*  LartiMf  left  by  Cominius  to 
command  at  the  siej^^e  of  Corioli, 
while  he  went  to  fight  the  Vobciani, 
i.364. 

TUua  the  Crotonian  sets  out  with 
letters  to  Catiline  from  the  conspira- 
tors in  Home,  iv.  14  Seized  by  or- 
der of  Cicero,  ib.  Upon  a  promise  of 
impunity,  discovers  all  be  knew  of  the 
plot,  15. 

Titutf  one  of  the  sons  of  Junius 
Brutus,  put  to  death  for  conspiring 
with  the  Tarquins  ajpiinst  the  com- 
monweahh,  by  order  of  his  father,  and 
in  his  sight,  i.  167. 

See  the  other  Titi  under  their  fandly 


Tityutt  ii.  51. 

Toe  of  PyrrhiUf  which  was  believed 
to  have  a  healing  virtue  in  it,  untouch- 
ed by  the  fire  when  his  body  was 
burnt,  ii.  207. 

'fTaleriutih  i.  380. 

Tolnunut  i.  273. 

T\tlmide9,  son  of  Tolmaeus,  Pericles 
endeavours  to  dissuade  him  from  an 
unnecessary  expedition  into  Baotia, 
i.  273.    Killed  in  battle,  ib  ;  iii.  62. 

Tolummu*  the  Tuscan  general,  kill- 
ed by  Cornelius  Cossus,  who  there- 
upon is  entitled  to  the  Spo&a  Opima, 
L  44,  and  n. 

Torquatut  and  DolabeUa,  Sylla's  of. 
ficers,  advise  him  to  delay  his  en- 
gagement with  the  Lucanians  and 
Samnites  before  the  gates  of  Rome, 
ii.337. 

TorquaiWt  Manlius.     See  ManHuf, 

+  Toryne,  taken  by  Caei»ar,  iv.  123. 

\Trachin,  i.  22 

TVadirt,  mechanic  ones,  thought  be- 
neath the  citizens  of  Sparta,  i.  127. 

Tragiecut,  iv.  259. 

Tragedy.  See  Theatrical  Entertaxn- 
mente. 

+  Traiki,  iii.  266. 

t  TralUane,  a  people  of  Thrace,  de- 
mand a  consideiaUoQ  of  Ageaihuu  for 
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his  pas8»e  through  their  countty,  iii. 
60.     Defeated  by  him,  ib, 

-[Trapetue,  iii.  27. 

Travellings  not  allowed  all  persons 
by  L}curgus,  lest  they  should  bring 
foreign  manners  and  customs  into 
Sparta,  i.  93. 

Trebatine,  iv.  30. 

TrebelUne,  one  of  the  friends  of  An- 
tony, iv.  88. 

Trebia,  battle  of,  i.  293. 

Treboniut,  Caius,  tribune  of  the 
people,  proposes  a  decree  by  which 
provinces  were  to  be  continued  or 
given  to  Cssar,  Crassus  and  Pom- 
pey,  iii.  127.  345.  Holds  Antony  in 
conversation  without  the  court,  while 
Caesar  is  killed  in  the  senate  house, 
iii.  281,».;  iv.l87. 

Treeante;  what,  iii.  73. 

Triariue^  Lucullus*  lieutenant,  de- 
feated by  Mithridates,  iii.  115 ;  ii.  404- 

+  IWAn^  iii.  167. 

Tribee,  the  people  of  Rome  origi- 
nally divided  into  three,  i.  39. 49.  n. 

Tribee  of  Athens,  i.  147,  n.  153. 

Ttibunea,  militaiy,  elected  for  n 
time  instead  of  consuls,  i.  219. 

7V»6tfne«of  the  people,  when  first 
obtained,  i  363,  and  n.  Their  power 
consisted  principally  in  putting  a  ne- 
gative on  the  proceedings  they  dis- 
liked, iii.  330.  4'20.  Could  not  effect 
any  thing  as  a  body,  if  one  were  dis- 
sentient, ib.  The  only  officers  who 
preserved  their  authority  when  a  dic- 
tator was  appointed,  i.  301.  Justly 
compared  to  a  violent  medicine,  iii. 
330 

Tricc4Ban*s  iii.  394. 

Tripod,  sent  by  the  seven  wise  men 
from  one  to  another,  i.  134. 

Tripyhti^  by  order  of  Cleomenes, 
offers  Aratus  a  yearly  pension  of 
twelve  talents,  on  condition  that  Cleo- 
menes were  declared  general  of  the 
Achaean  league,  iv.  268. 

t  Tiitta,  iv  246. 

Triumph    of   Paulus    JEmilius  de- 
scribed at  large,  i.  29. 
{TVot,  ii.  331.  380. 
Trttxene,  i.  2 
Tr^anM,  i.28. 

Trvjan  women,  i.  28. 

Ttvjatt  course,  iii.  318. 

Traiue,  wife  of  Arybas,  and  mother 
of  .Sacides,  ii.  205. 

Troiat^  daughter  of  JEacides  and 
Phthia,  and  sister  of  Pyrrhus,  ii.  205. 

Trophoiiiue,  his  cave,  and  oracle,  ii. 
122.  :>24 

f  TVoy,  how  often  taken,  iii.  !• 

iiypy.    See  TV^im  csursr. 
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Tubero,  iElius,  son-in-law  to  Paulus 
fmilius.    See  *SHtu. 

Tubero  the  Stoic,  calls  LucuUus 
the  Xerxes  of  peace,  ii.  408. 

Tubertits,     See  Posthumiut, 

f  Tiuler,  ii.  453. 
'     \TutleHum9\u2S4i. 

TulUa,  daug^bter  of  Cicero,  goes  to 
meet  him  at  Brundusium,  on  Tiis  re- 
turn from  exile,  iv.  S3.  Dies  in  child- 
bed, ib. 

TulHiu.    See  Cicero. 

TuUutf  AppiuB,  or  AtHwt  l^ing  of 
the  Volsci,  iv.  1. 

TiUlu»  ffoati&ut  succeeds  Numa,  i. 
133.  His^superatition,  125.  His  death, 
ib. 

IStOus,  AmphitKm,  or  Aufidiu9,  his 
^eat  authority  among  the  Volscians, 
1.376.  His  personal  enmity  to  Co- 
riolanus,  ib»  The  application  and 
speech  of  Coriolanus  to  him,  ib.  His 
reception  of  that  great  man,  377. 
Joined  in  command  with  'him,  380. 
Resolves  to  destroy  him  upon  his 
withdrawing  before  Rome,-- 389.  He 
and  his  party  fall  upon  Coriolanus,  as 
l>e  is  preparing  to  make  his  defence, 
and  accomplish  their  purpose,  ib.  He 
is  killed  in  a  battle  with  the  Romans, 
390. 

TiiUut  asks  Pompey,  what  forces 
he  had  to  oppose  Cxsar,  and  finding 
him  ill  prepared,  advises  him  to  treat 
of  peace,  iii.  135. 

TuUtu,  a  friend  of  Cicero,  iv.  23. 

TurpiUxu,  master  of  the  board  of 
works,  in  the  army  of  Metelfus,  ii. 
246.     His  fate,  ib. 

t  Tu9cati9,  skilled  in  religious  rites, 
*•  37,  n  Originally  a  colony  of  the 
Sardians,  54»  Take  and  lose  Sutrium 
the  same  day,  248.  Take  Satricum, 
250.    Are  defeated  by  Camillus,  ib. 

TuMcan  diviners,  ii.  315. 

t  Tuacubim,  people  of,  revolt  from 
the  Romans,  i.  250.  On  hearing  that 
Camillus  was  advancing  against  them, 
put  on  an  appearance  of  peace,  ib. 
I'igs  of  Tusculum,  iii.  141. 

Ttuola,    See  Philotis. 

-[Ttfche,  part  of  Syracuse,  ii.  84. 

Tffchen,  ii.  61. 

Ti/deut,  his  insolence  to  Alcibiades, 
who  came  to  make  some  necessary 
remonstrances  to  the  Athenians  on 
the  situation  of  their  affairs,  i.  355 ; 
ii.  288. 

Tyndariddt.   See  Cattor  and  PoUux, 

7)fndaru99  the  father  of  Helen,  i.  23. 

Tyrumdaa,  the  Euboeana  choose  him 
for  their  king,  i.  143. 

Typhon,  IT.  85. 


TSfrannio  the  grammarian,  corrects 
the  copies  of  Aristotle's  and  Theo- 
phrastus'  works,  which  he  found  in 
the  library  of  Apellicon  the  Teian,  ii. 
332  The  injustice  done  him  by  Mu- 
rana,  387. 

Tyrannyt  Solon's  saying  concerning 
it,  i.  143. 

Tyrant*  live  in  continual  fear,  iv. 
257.  The  miserable  life  of  the  tyrant 
Aristippus  described,  ib.  Few  die  a 
natural  death,  or  leave  any  posterity, 

f  Tyre^  besieged  and  taken  by 
Alexander,  iii.  180.  181. 

Tyro^  Cicero's  freedman,  iv.  39. 
Tyrtaui  the  poet,  i.  72. 

V. 

+  VACCA,  city  of,  ii.  246. 

J  Vaeceiani*  iii.  19. 

Vagi9et  the  Parthian  ambassador, 
his  commission  to  Crassus,  ii.  466.  Flis 
reply  when  Crassus  said,  he  would 
deliver  his  answer  at  Seleucia,  ib. 

Valent^  Fabius.     See  Fabim  VaUns, 

f  Valencia,  iii.  96. 

Valerioj  the  daughter  of  PublicoYa, 
one  of  the  hostages  given  to  Porsena, 
i.  179. 

Valeria,  the  sister  of  Publicola,  as 
she  is  at  her  devotions  in  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  has  a  sudden 
impulse  to  go  to  the  ladies  of  Corio- 
lanus'  family,  i.  385.  Her  speech  to 
them,  ib. 

Valeria^  the  daughter;  of  Messala, 
and  sister  to  Hortensius,  ii.  342. 
Makes  advances  to  Sylla,  and  Sylla 
marries  her,  ib. 

Valerii,  all  the  branches  of  that  fa- 
mily for  six  hundred  years  acknow- 
led^  Publicola  as  the  fountain  of 
their  hdnoar,  i.  184.  Have  a  parti- 
cular burial-place  assigned  them,  183. 

Valeriua.     See  Publicola- 

Valeriue,  or  rather  THberiutf  one  of 
the  sons  of  Junus  Brutus,  put  to 
death  by  his  fkther  for  treason  against 
the  commonwealth,  i  167. 

Valeritt8f  Marcus,  brother  to  Publi- 
cola, beats  the  Sabines  in  two  bat- 
tles, i.  180.  Honoured  with  a  triumph, 
and  a  house  built  on  the  Palatine-iiill 
at  the  public  charge,  ib.  Obtains  the 
surname  of  Maximus,  iii.  93. 

Valeriiu  PoHttu,  charged  with  a 
commission  to  consult  the  oracle  at 
Delphi,  i.  222. 

Valerius  Flaceui,  his  character,  ii. 
135.  The  generous  encouragement 
he  gaye  his  country  neighbour  Cato^ 
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ib.  Cato  choten  comol  with  him,  Md 
censo^  ib.  Appointed  chief  of  the 
•enate,  147. 

VaUriut  FtaccuM  chosen  consul  with 
Marius,  ii.  264. 

VaUriuM  Condruu,  the  only  person 
hesiile  Marius  who  had  hecn  six  times 
consul,  ii.  264. 

Vaieriui  Antim,  i.  41. 

ValchvM  Jfaximu»  the  historian,  ir, 
310. 

FaUriutt  Quiotus,  a  man  of  g^reat 
learning,  put  to  death  by  Pompey, 
iii.90. 

Vtirinus,  Publius,  defeated  by  Spar- 
tactts,  ii.  457. 

Vanu9  has  a  command  under  An- 
tony, iv.  94.     Sumamed  Cotylon^  ib^ 

Va»T0  the  phiiospher,  desires  Ta*> 
ratios  to  calculate  the  day  and  hour 
of  Romulus'  nativity,  from  the  cir- 
camsunces  and  events  of  his  lift,  i. 
38. 

Varro^  Terentius,  the  consul,  a  man 
of  obscure  birth,  i.  305.  Haises  him- 
■elf  by  declaiminf^  against  the  slow 
operations  of  Fabius,  ib  His  army 
greater  than  any  the  Romans  had  sent 
•gainst  Hannibal,  ib.  Totally  defeated 
in  the  battle  of  Cannc,  307.  The  se- 
nate, at  his  return,  thank  him  for  not 
despairing  of  the  commonwealth,  309. 

Vam  and  J^franiut,  Pompey's  lieu- 
tenants in  Spain,  iii.  258.  Cesar 
makes  himself  master  of  their  camps 
and  troops,  ib. 

Varw,  his  disputes  with  Scipio,  iii. 
354. 

Famt,  Alpbaenua,  geneial  of  the 
BaUvi,  iv.  308. 

Vatimw,  appointed  prxtor  in  pre- 
ierenceto  Cato, through  the  influence, 
or  rather  violence,  of  Pompey's  par- 
ty,  iii.  127.  345.  Cicero's  puns  upon 
Vatinius,  iv.  8.  20. 

FeiffUw,  beaten  by  Romukis,  i.  54. 

f  Veii,  the  capital  of  Tuscany,  i.  54. 
Taken  by  Camillus,  after  it  had  stood 
a  ten  years'  siege,  223.  Camillus' 
prayer  upon  that  great  success,  ib. 
His  triumph  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
four  white  horses,  225. 

t  Velabntm,  i.  32. 

reie9U9, 1  104. 

^VeUa^i  183;  u.34. 

t  VeHtra,  taken  by  the  Romans,  i. 
354.  A  colony  sent  thither  in  the 
room  of  those  that  were  swept  away 
by  the  pestilence,  i.  367. 

VeHuhtt.    See  Sidniuf. 

Ftffv^soace,  divine,  i.  418. 

VentuHut^  two  brothers  of  Carbo'a 
factMP,  btoiibed  horn  ▲uziuuiai  by 


Ponpcy,  who  then  acted  for  Hfl^  iu. 

87. 

VentvUuM^  sent  by  Antony  against 
the  Partbians,  iv.  103.  Defeats  Pa- 
corus,  son  of  Orodes,  104.  Besieges 
AnUochus  in  Saniosata,  ib.  The  first 
Roman  that  was  lionoured  with  a  tri-  < 
umph  over  the  Partbiaos,  ib. 

Fenwt  Epitra^ia,  i.  11.  Ariadne^ 
13.  The  Paphian,  iii.  340.  Nicepho- 
ra,  or  the  Victorious,  425;  iv.  73. 
Lucullus'  dream  in  the  temple  of  Ve- 
nus, ii  380. 

Venvif  a  cast  on  the  dice  so  called, 
iii.  32u  Thence  the  proverb, — '  Vs- 
Bus  firbidt,*  ib, 

t  Venutia,  i,  307 1  ii.  95. 

Ver  Sacrum,  what,  i.  296. 

Verwdat  one  of  the  vestal  viigins 
consecrated  by  Numa,i.  HI. 

FertudOf  the  wit'e  of  Piso,  iv.  398. 

iVerctlU,  ilfiei. 

rieranjneiorir,  general  of  the  Ar^ 
verm  and  Camute8,iii.  251.  Defeaxed 
by  Cxiiar,  352. 

Ferj^/Sio,  the  wife  of  Coriolanus,  i. 
385. 

Ferret,  accused  by  Cicero,  iv.  6. 
Fined,  td. 

VerrueoHt§f  i.  292. 

Feapaaian,  general  of  the  army  in 
Judiea,  acknowledges  Otho,  iv.  302. 

Fetta,  i  29.  Numa  builds  a  tem- 
ple to  that  goddess,  112.  Marius 
driven  into  her  temple,  ii.  317.  Ves- 
tal virgins  established  at  Rome  by 
Romulus,  i.  51.  Yet  some  ascribe 
the  institution  to  Numa,  ib.  Guar- 
dians of  the  sacred  fire,  110.  Their 
number.  111.  Their  prerogatives, 
ib.  The  punishmenu  inflicted  on 
them  when  they  broke  their  vow, 
ib. 

Fetch,  in  Latin  Cicer,  thence  Ci- 
cero's family  had  their  surname,  iv.  1. 

FMm^  Spurius,  luarex  till  the 
election  of  Muma,  i.  106. 

Fefiittf,  a  friend  of  Caius  Gracchus, 
iii.  430. 

Feturiua  the  tribune,  iii.  432. 

Fehniua  corrupta  the  prxtorian  co- 
hort s,  iv.  294 

Feturiut  MamunuM  makes  the  bnu 
sen  shield  for  Numa,  i.  114. 

Feteriu9t  Publius,  one  of  the  fint 
quxKiors,  i.  173. 

Fia  Sacra,  iv.  13. 

Fibiu9  JPaciamu,     See  Pocsamit. 

Fibiut  the  Sialian,  hia  ingratiuide 
to  Cicero,  iv.  26. 

t  Fs^s,  a  city  of  Lucania,  ancient^ 
called  mpponium.    See  MB^twwm. 

FibuUiut  Jitrfut,  ft  (ocDd  of  Poa« 
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ptft  taken  by  Ccwr  in  Spain,  tnd 
sent  to  him  to  treat  of  an  accommo- 
dation, iii.  138. 

Victorv  considered  as  a  ffoddess,  it. 
'327. 

ViUint,  Publiaa,  sent  to  treat  vitb 
Antiochas,  ii.  193. 

VindeXf  Junius.  See  Juttius  Vin- 
dex- 

VtruHciut,  a  slave,  discovers  the 
plot  of  the  Aquilii  and  VitelHi  in  fa- 
▼our  of  Tarquin,  i.  166.  Made  a  citi- 
zen  of  Rome,  169. 

Vindictttj  the  act  of  manumission, 
why  so  called,  1. 169. 

Ftfuftu*,  killed  by  the  Ptcentines 
for  calline  Pompey  a  scbool-boy,  iii. 
187 

V%mu9,  Titus,  one  of  the  command* 
ers  of  the  prctorian  cohorts,  and  first 
minister  to  Galba,  iv.  280  Libidinous 
and  avaricious,  285.  Proposes  Otho 
as  a  proper  person  to  be  adopted  by 
Galba,  292.  Appointed  consul,  ib. 
Killed,  298. 

Vip9amu9'  portico,  iv.  296. 

Virginiu9,  Caius,  prxtor  in  Sicily, 
refuses  Cicero  entrance  into  that 
island,  notwithstanding  his  obligations 
to  him,  iv  26. 

Virgimu9t  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the 
people,  prevailed  upon  by  Cinna  to 
commence  a  criminal  process  against 
Sylla,  ii.  318. 

Virginiwt  or  rather  Verginiut  Bv* 
JuBf  general  in  Germany,  iv.  2bl.  Re* 
liises  to  take  the  imperial  title,  and 
declares  himself  an  enemy  to  all  who 
•hall  assume  it  without  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  senate,  ib.  Defeats  Vtn- 
dez,  ih>  His  merit  and  declarations 
alarming  to  Galba,  ib.  Delivers  up 
the  command  to  Flaccus  Hordeonius, 
wbo  was  sent  by  Galba  to  succeed 
him,  284.  Treated  with  coldness  by 
Galba,  ib.  Again  pressed  to  accept 
the  empire,  but  abides  by  his  first  re^ 
aokitions,  313.  Otho  takes  him  part- 
ner in  the  consulihip,  300. 

Viridomaru9t  king  of  the  Gauls,  kill- 
ed by  Claudius  Marcellus,  who  there- 
upon is  entitled  to  the  Spotia  Cpima, 
i44;  ii.73. 

Virtue,  her  works  attraet  our  imi* 
tation,  i.  356. 

Virtuet  of  the  same  name  different 
in  different  characters,  iii.  288, 

Virtuef  her  divinity  to  be  acknow- 
ledged, i.  58.  Impossible  for  Fortune 
to  conquer  her,  iit.  411.    The  honour 
trbich  she  enjoys  all  her  own,  ii.  .S45. 
fUem  and  J^[mm  coiifpire  witb 


Tarquin  against  the  commonwealth, 
i.  166. 

VitelUuSf  his  descent  and  qualities, 
iv.  293.  Saluted  emperor  by  the 
troops  in  Germany,  ib.  Puts  to  death 
all  those  who  had  claimed  rewards 
for  destroying  the  friends  of  Galba^ 
897. 

VitelUus,  Lucius,  the  brother  of  the 
emperor,  iv.  303. 

(TUades  the  Samian,  attacks  the  gal- 
ley of  Pausanias,  by  way  of  proof  that 
the  conftfderates  would  no  longer 
submit  to  his  command,  ii.  127. 

Ulyatet,  i.  29 ;  iii.  50. 

Umbriciiu  the  diviner,  announces 
to  Galba  the  impending  danger,  iv.  295. 

Unanitnity  between  generals  of  the 
same  nation,  ii.  40,  41. 

Union  of  slates  and  cities,  its  happy 
effects,  iv.  256. 

Unitif,  fire  so  called  by  the  Pytha* 
gore  an  s,  i.  112. 

Vocomnt,  one  of  Lucullus*  officers, 
gives  Mithridates  an  opportunity  to' 
escape  out  of  Bithynia,  ii.  381.  Ci- 
cero*s  inhuman  saying  upon  him  and 
his  dauj^hters,  iv.  22. 

t  VoUci  invade  the  Roman  terri- 
tories, i.  245  Reduced  by  Camillus, 
247.  Take  up  arms  again,  and,  to- 
gether with  the  Praenestines,  ravage 
the  countries  of  those  who  were  in 
alliance  with  Rome,  250.  Again  de- 
feated by  Camillus,  ib.  Collect  all 
their  force  to  relieve  the  city  of  Co- 
rioli,  i.  363.  Give  shelter  to  Corio-  • 
ianiis,  who  heads  their  armies,  377. 
380.  Despatch  that  general,  and  then 
regret  bis  death,  390.  Entirely  sub- 
dued by  the  Romans,  ib. 

Fohmnia,  the  mother  of  Coriol&nus, 
i.  361.  Her  answer  to  the  speech 
of  Valeria,  385.  Her  speech  to  Co- 
riolanus,  pressing  him  to  draw  off 
hia  forces  from  before  Rome,  386. 

VohimmiUf  a  mimic,  put  to  death 
by  Brutus,  iv.  205. 

Vobnnniw,  Publius,  a  friend  of  Bru- 
tus, iv.  209. 

Vopi9cu9,  i.  367. 

Unpetea  and  Tetichierit  people  of 
Germany,  break  into  Gaul,  iii.  248. 
Defeated  by  Catsar,  ib, 

t  W»ca,ii.246;  iii.  90. 357. 

Vulcan^  his  temple,  i.  54. 

t  Vidhtmutf  river  by  the  Greeks 
called  L^thronus,  i.  298. 

VuUvret^  Romulus  sees  twelve,  and 
Bemus  only  six,  i.  36.  Two  with 
brazen  collars  appear  before  Marius' 
▼ictones^  ii.  254. 
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ffALLS^  loDif  ones,  which  fortified 
Athens  down  to  the  tea,  iii.  66. 

War  cannot  be  brought  to  any  t^t 
diet,  iii.  403.  The  error  of  repeated 
wars  with  the  same  enemj,  i.  79. 
Lycurgiis  endeavoured  to  guard 
against  that  error,  t6. 

WardM.    See  CurU. 

Watp9  breed  from  dead  horses,  iii. 
412. 

ffaier,  with  which  springs  are  sup- 
plied, supposed  by  some  to  be  imme- 
diately formed  by  the  condensation 
of  Tapours.     See  Fovnimm. 

Water  of  a  fountain,  in  which  Bae^ 
chus  was  washed  immediately  after 
his  birth,  said  to  taste  like  wine.    See 

Water  of  the  Nile  and  Danube* 
preaenred  among  the  treasures  of  the 
kings  of  Persia,  to  show  the  extent  of 
their  dominions.    See  Danube, 

Way,  the  Appjan,  Cssar  lays  out 
a  great  deal  of  nis  own  money  upon 
it,  iii.  234. 

WelU  at  Athens,  if  public  ones,  all 
that  were  within  the  disunce  of  four 
furlonga,  had  the  privilege  of  them, 
i.  153.  Other  regulations  of  Solon 
concerning  wells,  t^. 

Wheat,  medimnus  of  it  sold  for  a 
thousand  drachma f  ii.  321. 

Wheels,  Egyptian,  an  emblem  of  the 
instability  of  Fortune,!.  116. 

Hlnte  Day,  i.  280. 

Wife  ;  Archidamus,  king  of  Sparta, 
fined  for  marrying  a  little  woman,  iii. 
48. 

Wine,  a  remedy  against  vomiting, 
and  some  kinds  of  poison,  iv.  112. 

Wine,  according  to  Numa's  institu- 
tions, not  to  be  offered  in  sacrifice, 
lexcept  from  t^  vine  that  was  pruned, 
i.  116. 

Wine,  mingled  with  spices,  used  in 
washing  of  feet,  iii.  301. 

Wolf,  a  she-one  suckles  Romulus 
and  Remus,  i.  31. 

Wol/oihrsM  at  Delphi,  i.  275.  Pri- 
ority of  privilege  in  consulting  the  ora- 
cle engraved  upon  it,  ib.  ' 

Wolf  Myd  Bull  in  brass,  in  the  act  to 
fight  at  Argos,  ii.  237.  The  occasion 
ot  their  being  so  represented,  t6.  Pyr- 
rhus  why  disheartened  at  the  sight,  ib. 

Wolf  carries  off  despatches  design- 
ed  for  DionysiuB,  iv.  157. 

Women  of  Sparta,  i.  128.  Their 
couraffe,  ii.  232«  Their  influence  over 
their  husbands,  i.  79;  iii.  372»  373. 


The  share  they  bad  m  their  hosooii^ 
i.79. 

Women  of  Athens,  Solon's  Isvscon- 
ceming  their  journeys,  mourning,  and 
sacrifices,  i.  151. 

Women  of  Rome,  i.  139.  Temple 
erected  to  the  Fortune  of  Women  by 
the  Romans,  when  Corioknus  wispre- 
▼ailed  upon  by  his  wife  and  mother  to 
retire  from  before  Rome,  i.  388. 

Women  of  Macedon,  muchezereii- 
ed  in  the  ceremonies  of  Oipheotuid 
Bacchus,  iii.  159. 

Women  of  Germany,  great  pretend- 
ers  to  prophecy,  iii.  245.  In  their  di- 
vination  observe  the  flowing  sod  noise 
of  streams,  t6. 

Women  belonging  to  the  Ambrones, 
ii.  256.    And  Cimbri,  263. 

Wreotler,     See  JthkU. 


t  XJUrrffUjrS,  ul  173;  i^-  1J8. 
The  paasionate  desire  that  people  hid 
of  death,  196i  .  . 

XantHppuo,  the  father  of  Pcncles» 
defeats  the  king  of  Persia's  generals 
at  Mycale,  i.  ^57.  Marries  Agsnsic, 
the  niece  of  Cliathenes,  who  expelled 
the  race  of  Piaiatratus,  25a 

XantMpfnu^  the  son  of  PenclOi 
profuse  in  his  expenses,  and  oisre- 
spectfiil  in  his  behaviour  to  his  frther, 
i.  288.  289.  ,     ... 

Xenoforae,  the  son  of  Eumelojhis 
account  of  the  height  of  Mount  Olym- 

P«»»  ii-  !*•  f  •   1  tt 

Xenarckuo,  an  insipid  and  friwwus 

writer,  ii.  417.  ^.     ,   -p,^ 

Xenareo,  an  intimate  fnend  ot  we- 
omenes,  gives  him,  at  his  request, « 
account  of  Agis*  designs  for  the  ^- 
formation  of  the  commonwe^h»  }"• 
84.    Finds  him  much  inclined  to  W 

same  system,  and  withdraws  from  tne 
connection,  385.  ^  .      . 

Xen»clei  of  the  ward  of  CboliJg««j 
builds  the  dome  of  the  temple  ac 
Eleusis,  i.  268.  . 

Xenocleo,  an  exile  firom  Sicyon*  *»<» 
friend  of  Aratus,  iv  241. 

XenocleM  the  Spartan,  sent  by  AfS^' 
silaua  to  Larissa,  iii.  60.  ^ 

Xenocleo  the  Adramyttisn,  Cicefoi 

visit  to  him,  iv  4.  . 

Xenocratee  the  philosopher,  »«  /J 
nity  of  his  saying  to  the  children  » 
Lycurgus  the  orator,  who  had  <ie»- 
vered  him  from  a  prosecution  wr  "^ 
MetcEcU,  ii.  193.  PUto  »dvises  Jim 
to  iMcrifice  to  the  Gcacet,  8*2.  hi^ 
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ander  offerato  make  him  a  present  of 
fifty  talents,  but  he  accepts  only  a 
•mall  sum,  iii.  164,  n  In  great  esteem 
with,  the  Athenians,  306.  What  he 
said  of  Antipater,  and  the  terms  he 
offfered,  ib.  Refuses  the  freedom  of 
Athens,  308 

XenothchuM  the  Cardian,  Alexander's 
question  to  him,  iii.  207. 

Xenophan£u9,  a  celebrated  perform- 
er on  the  flute,  iv.  82. 

Xenopfdliu,  captain  of  a  band  of 
robbers,  Aratus  hires  some  troops  of 
him,  iv  241. 

Xenophon  fights  as  a  volunteer  un- 
der A^esilaus  in  the  battle  of  Chcro- 
nea,  iii.  61.  Sends  his  children  to 
Sparta  for  the  benefit  of  education, 
63.  Conducts  the  ten  thousand 
Greeks  in  their  retreat  out  of  Asia,  It. 
112. 

Xerxei  endeavours  to  join  the  isle 
of  Salamis  to  the  continent,  i.  203. 
Loses  the  battle  of  Salamis,  204.  Flies 
in  consequence  of  a  stratagem  of  The- 
mistocles,  ib,  Alexander  debates  with 
himself  whether  be  should  rear  the 
statue  of  Xerxes  that  was  fallen 
down,  iii.  195^-6.  Alexander  bums 
the  palace  of  Xerxes,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  a  courtesan,  196. 

Xerxetf  father  of  Artaxerxes  Lon- 
g^anus,  iv.  215. 

XeuxkUunut,  iii.  44. 

Xjfpete,  i.  368. 

Y. 

TEAR,  the  Roman  year  somewhat 
reformed  by  Numa,  more  perfectly  by 
Julius  (-xsar.— IV  these  two  Jirtklet, 
tee  KALEiroAm. 

Fear  in  which  Rome  was  built,  i. 
38. 

Tear,  the  great  year,  ii.  315. 

Z. 

ZACrj^rTHUiJrSmn»mn9Lie  Dion, 
iv.  175. 


f  Zacynthus,  isle  of,  ii.  197.  442; 
iv.-154.  ^, 

Zaleucus,  I  104.  * 

Zarbienus,  king  of  Gordyene, 
brought  over  to  the  Roman  interest 
by  Clodius  Lucullus'  lieutenant  and 
brother-in-law,  ii.  389.  Put  to  death 
with  his  wife  and  children  by  Ti- 
granes,  before  the  Romans  entered 
Armenia,  399.  His  obsequies  cele- 
brated in  a  magnificent  manner  by 
Lucullus,  ib, 

t  ZaretOf  a  castle  in  Euboea,  taken 
by  Phocion,  iii.  296. 

t  Zeiih  city  of,  iii.  269. 

Zeno  of  Elea,  in  natural  philosophy 
a  follower  of  Permenides,  and  a  sub- 
tile disputant,  i.  258.  Pericles  was  his 
disciple,  ib.    See  also,  iii.  364,  th 

Zeno  the  Citiean,  iii.  84. 

Zeno  the  Cretan,  iv.^30. 

t  ZenodoHa,  ii.  465. 

ZenodetuMt  i.  41. 

Zef{giut,  the  third  class  of  men 
amongst  the  Athenians,  i.  147.  Why 
so  called,  ib.  n. 

Zeuxidanwe,  kin?  of  Sparta,  father 
of  Archidamos,  ii.  364. ;  iii  47. 

Zeuxit  telb  Afratharcus,  who  boast- 
ed of  his  despatch  in  painting,  that  he 
painted  very  slow,  i.  268. 

ZoUhiit  an  artificer  in  steel,  iv.  S7. 

Zopyrue^  though  a  slave,  appointed 
by  Pericles  schoolmaater  to  Alcibi- 
ades,  i.  82  321. 

Zopyrut,  an  officer  in  the  army  of 
Antigonus,  cuts  off  Pyrrhus*  head,  ii. 
239. 

Zoroaster,  king  of  the  Baetrians,  and 
lawgiver,  supposed  to  be  inspired,  i.  . 
104. 

Zosima,  the  wife  of  king  Tif^ranes, 
led  captive  in  Pompey's  triumph, 
though  he  restored  the  kingdom  of 
Armenia  to  Tigranes,  iii.  120. 


THE  END. 
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